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CHAPTER  L 

*'  Dans  le  pays  des  aveugles,  les  borgnes 
sont  rois."  Happy  is  the  man  who,  wishing 
to  live  and  die  in  the  aromatic  odour  of 
country  greatness,  yet  possessing  but  a  mode- 
rate estate,  has  his  acres  situated  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  there  is  no  dukery. 

CJolonel  William  Heniy  Dermont,  of 
The  Mount,  was  a  happy  man  ;  for  in  this 
very  essential  particular  he  was  blest  be- 
yond the  common  lot  of  English  country 
gentlemen,  having  neither  duke,  marquis, 
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earl,  viscount,  baron,  baronet,  nay,  not  even 
a  knight,  within  many  miles  of  him  ;  and 
with  a  snug,  well-wooded  little  estate,  pro- 
ducing at  easy  rents  very  little  less  than 
four  thousand  a  year,  he  knew  himself  to 
be,  by  far,  the  greatest  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that,  too,  without  having  to 
do  battle  for  the  pre-eminence  either  at  as- 
sizes, sessions^  or  rail-road  meetings. 

The  Motmt  was  situated  in  a  parish  called 
Stoke,  but  respecting  the  name  of  the  county 
I  shall  be  silent — ^for  how  many  might  I  not 
offend  by  naming  any  county,  with  a  state- 
ment annexed,  setting  forth  that  there  was 
a  part  of  it  where,  for  many  miles,  there 
was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  nobleman's  seat 
to  be  seen  I 

The  Mount,  however,  was  a  very  nice, 
comfortable,  pretty  place,  with  plenty  of 
wood  and  water  around  it,  and  built  more- 
over, with  every  suitable  accommodation 
for  a  family  possessed  of  such .  a  revenue  as 
I  have  mentioned,  but  without  any  out^f* 
the'<x>mmQn-way  extravagances  in  stables, 
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dog-kennelsy  and  pineries,  demanding  every 
day  of  the  year  greater  expenditure  than  it 
is  at  all  times  convenient  to  make.  The 
soil  was  kindly,  and  grateful  for  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it,  producing  good  returns  of 
com  and  butter,  fruit  and  flowers.  What 
could  any  reasonable  man  or  woman  wish 
for  more  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  Ck>lonel  Der- 
mont  or  his  wife  did  wish  for  any  thing 
more.  They  were,  indeed,  of  that  happily^ 
bom  class  of  people,  who  are  inclined  to 
think  that  every  thing  they  possess  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  any  thing  of  the  same 
kind  possessed  by  any  body  else.  This  is 
certainly  a  most  desirable  temperament,  as 
&r  as  relates  to  the  parties  who  possess  it ; 
but  it  may  occasionally  be  found  a  Uttle 
&tiguing  to  the  spirits  of  others,  as  it  causes 
their  conversation  to  be  rather  too  much  in 
the  same  key.  But  in  no  other  respect 
could  the  most  envious  individuals  of  their 
acquaintance  find  any  reason  to  complain  of 
b2 
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this  happy  peculiarity.  In  no  degree  could 
they  be  reasonably  considered  as  unusually 
stiff  or  stately  in  their  demeanour,  or  in  any 
•way  overbearing  or  morose  in  their  con- 
scious superiority.  The  very  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  them  was,  that  they  were 
fully  aware  of  their  many  advantages  over 
the  majority  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
that  they  enjoyed,  with  a  good  deal  of 
relish,  the  happiness  of  believing  that  they 
held  rather  an  elevated  place  in  creation. 
It  must  be  a  very  ill-tempered  being  who* 
could  find  fault  with  this. 

They  had  been  married,  at  the  time  my 
narrative  begins,  rather  more  than  six  yearSy 
and  had  scarcely  ever  had  any  dispute  what- 
ever,  much  less  any  disagreement  which 
could  deserve  the  name  of  a  quarrel.  This 
proves,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
they  were  both  good-tempered  people — and 
so,  indeed,  they  were  ;  but  besides  being- 
good-tempered,  they  really  did  think  wonder- 
fully alike  upon  all  subjects,  so  that,  to  say 
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the  trutli,  it  would  have  been  by  no  means 
easy  for  them  to  have  found  any  thing  to 
quarrel  about. 

They  had  but  one  child  ;  luckily,  how- 
ever, this  was  a  boy,  and  certainly,  without 
exa^eration,  one  of  the  finest  that  ever  was 
bom.  He  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and 
very  intelligent ;  and  although  at  times  a 
little  headstrong  and  whimsical,  which  his 
nurse  thought  might  probably  be  owing  to 
his  being  rather  more  indulged  than  other 
children,  he  had  a  generous  and  affectionate 
temper,  which  most  people  seemed  to  think 
atoned  for  his  naughtiness. 

But  what  was  of  even  greater  conse- 
quence than  either  his  beauty,  his  intelli- 
gence, or  his  good  temper,  he  was  very 
strong  and  healthy,  so  that  there  was  no 
danger  that  the  Mount  and  its  appurte- 
nances should  pass  away  from  the  race. 
Perhaps,  though  they  never  did  appear  to 
think  themselves  unfortunate  in  any  thing, 
and,  in  fact,  never  spoke  upon  this  par- 
ticular subject  at  all,  they  might  have  been 
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as  well  pleased  liad  heaven  given  them  two 
or  three  more  children,  for  Mrs.  Dennont 
had  a  pretty  little  fortune  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  settled  upon  "younger 
children,"  and  the  not  having  any  younger 
children  at  all,  made  this  settlement  seem 
abortive.  But  although  some  such  thoughts 
might,  during  the  first  years  of  their  mar- 
riage, have  produced  a  feeling  somewhat  re- 
sembling regret,  it  was  neither  very  strong 
nor  very  lasting,  and  the  well-satisfied  father 
and  mother  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
dif&culty  whatever  in  pouring  forth  all  the 
paternal  love  that  it  was  possible  human 
hearts  could  feel^  upon  one.  The  want  of 
a  daughter  was,  moreover,  in  some  degree 
supplied  by  the  presence  of  a  little  orphan 
girl,  who  had  been  thrown  upon  their  pro- 
tection and  kindness  under  very  interesting 
circumstances. 

When  Colonel  Dermont  was  quite  a 
young  man,  he  had  insisted,  like  a  good 
many  other  quite  young  men,  upon  bdng 
permitted  to  put  on  a  red  coat ;  a  fiivour 
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wUch  was  granted  to  liim  very  reluctantly, 
and  whkli  probably  would  never  have  been 
granted  to  him  at  all,  had  the  disagreeable 
result  of  the  young  gentleman's  being  sent 
to  India  been  amtemplated^  To  India, 
however,  he  went ;  and  most  assuredly 
would  never  have  lived  to  come  back  again 
and  take  possession  of  the  Mount,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  aid  of  a  brother  officer, 
who,  seeing  him  hard  pushed,  galloped  to 
his  side  exactly  in  time  to  save  his  life. 

iMajorDnunmond,  the  gallant  officer  who 
performed  this  service  for  him,  did  not  sur- 
vive it  long ;  for  a  wound,  received  in  the 
same  action,  though  not  &tal  at  the  time, 
caused  his  death,  after  a  lingering  confine- 
ment of  three  or  four  months. 

During  this  melancholy  interval,  he  was 
attended  as  assiduously  by  Colonel  Dermont 
as  by  his  miserable  wife  ;  and  soon  afler  his 
death,  the  grateful  young  man  had  the  me- 
lancholy satisfaction  of  being  greatly  useful 
to  his  widow,  by  attending  her  and  her 
young  daughter  to  England. 
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Had*  the  young  lady,  who  was  just  seven- 
teen, been  less  of  an  invalid  upon  the  voyage, 
it  is  probable  that  the  young  gentleman 
would  have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  for  she 
was  a  very  charming  creature;  but  des- 
tiny had  decided  otherwise  for  them; 
and  although  Miss  Drummond,  when  well 
enough  to  appear  at  all,  constantly  found 
the  handsome  Colonel  Dermont  at  her  side, 
the  intercourse  between  them  consisted 
wholly  in  acts  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
kind-hearted  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
young  officer,  and  of  something  very  like 
motherly  and  sisterly  affection  towards  him, 
on  the  part  of  the  widow  and  orphan  in 
return. 

Colonel  Dermont  married  within  a  few 
months  after  his  return  to  England,  the 
early  loss  of  both  his  parents  having  put 
him  in  possession  of  Us  estate  ;  and  the 
friendship  of  his  kind-hearted  wife  proved 
a  source  of  great,  and,  alas !  of  greatly-needed 
comfort  to  his  unfortunate  India  Mends. 

Four  years  after  the  marriage  of  Colonel 
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Dexmont,  Miss  Drummond  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  became,  for  a  few  months,  the 
happy  vnfe  of  a  not  very  wealthy,  but  very 
worthy  clergyman  of  the  same  race  and 
name.  But  this  happy  union  was  dissolved 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
within  a  year  after  it  had  taken  place,  an 
infaikt  grand-daughter  was  the  only  earthly 
source  of  consolation  left  to  the  unhappy 
widow  of  Major  Drummond ;  for  her 
daughter  did  not  survive  its  birth  an  hour. 

The  interval  of  sorrow  and  sickness  which 
followed  was  but  short,  the  heart-broken 
widow  soon  followed,  and  the  orphan  babe 
was  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  Colo- 
nel Dermont,  and  the  maternal  kindness 
of  his  wife,  before  she  had  completed  her 
third  year. 

The  little  Julia,  of  course,  became  imme- 
diately an  inmate  at  ^^  the  Mount,"  and  the 
nurseiy  establishment  for  the  two  children 
was  as  completely  the  same,  as  if  they  had 
indeed  been  the  of&pring  of  the  same  parents. 
The  fortune  of  the  little  orphan  girl  did  not 
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inucli  exceed  the  moderate  amqunt  of  seven 
thousand  pounds;  and  her  good  guardian 
and  his  wife  pleased  themselves  by  the 
thought,  that  her  long  minority,  although 
by  her  grandmother's  will,  she  was  to  be  of 
age  at  seventeen,  would  make  a  very  re- 
spectable addition  to  this  little  sum,  provided 
the  proceeds  were  carefully  hoarded  for  her. 
Never  had  Colonel  Dermont  forgotten  the 
moment  of  peril,  in  which  the  arm  of  his 
little  ward's  gallant  grandfather  saved  his 
life,  and  the  watching  over  her,  and  her 
little  fortune,  was  a  source  of  constant  plea- 
sure to  him. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  amiable  senti- 
ments on  his  part,  and  veiy  truly  sympathetic 
feelings  of  no  less  amiable  a  quality  on  that  of 
his  wife,  they  could  neither  of  them  ever 
bring  themselves  to  foxget  that  the  fine,  no- 
ble-looking Alfred  was  their  own  child,  and 
that  the  chStive  little  Julia  was  not  This 
difference,  however,  was  not  such  as  in  any 
d^ree  to  injure  the  little  girl,  or  interfere 
with  her  happiness.    It  only  made  her  feel, 
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indeed,  that  althougli  she  was  as  gay  and  as 
happy  as  the  petted  dc^,  Bingo,  himself,  she 
was  of  no  more  consequence  than  he;  a 
conviction  which  brought  no  pain  with  it, 
nor  ever  caused  her  for  a  moment  to  wish 
that  she  was  as  important  a  personage  as 
Alfred — ^nay ,  it  may  be  doubted  if  she  would 
ever,  even  in  the  moments  when  he  was 
the  most  indulged,  have  consented  to  change 
with  hinu  She  was  a  quick  little  thing,  and 
of  so  gay  and  happy  a  temjierament,  that  as 
soon  as  she  b^an  to  think  at  all,  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  believe,  that  though  only  a 
Utde  girl,  (which,  of  course,  she  knew  was 
but  a  very  second-rate  sort  of  animal  in 
creation,)  she  was  the  best  oflf  of  the  two — 
inasmuch,  as  she  was  permitted  to  trot  here 
and  there,  according  to  her  own  whim  and 
will,  while  the  idolised  Alfred  was  watched 
through  every  moment  of  the  day,  as  if  the 
wel&re  of  the  universe  depended  upon  his 
not  being  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  too  fasting 
nor  too  fed,  too  much  in  movement,  or  too 
much  at  rest. 
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As  to  Alfred  himself,  he  was  by  no  means 
dull  enough  not  to  perceive  how  remarkably 
exalted  a  place  he  occupied  in  the  estimation 
of  human  beings  in  general ;  and  by  the 
time  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  was  as  fully 
aware  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  house 
of  so  much  importance  as  himself,  as  ever 
Samuel  Johnson  felt,  when  inhabiting  the 
mansion  of  Mrs.  Thrale.  This  was  a  very 
great  misfortune,  and  the  beautiful  boy  was 
not  likely  to  pass  through  life  ^without  suffer- 
ing from  it. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

Of  course,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  it  is 
at  least  very  highly  improbable,  that  any  fa- 
mily in  possession  of  an  estate  more  than 
double  in  amount  of  rent-roll,  to  that  of  any 
other  body  within  a  dozen  miles  of  them, 
should  have  many  near  neighbours  with 
whom  they  can  associate  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  ;  and 
there  may  be  some  persons,  perhaps,  who 
may  think  that  it  is  not  to  be  wished;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  in  the  case  of  our  excellent 
Colonel  and  Mrs*  Dermont,  although  they 
had  the  advantage  of  several  friendly  and 
agreeable  neighbours,  there  was  not  one  who 
was  not  deemed  by  all  the  others,  second  in 
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importaace,  and  at  a  considerable  distance, 
to  "  the' charming  family  at  the  Motmt." 

That  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dermont  sub- 
scribed to  this  classification  is  most  certain, 
but  it  is  equally  so,  that  they  did  this  with  as 
little  departure  from  amiable  feeling  on  their 
own  part,  as  possible,  and  with  a  more  com- 
plete absence  of  every  look,  word,  act,  or 
even  gesticulation,  which  could  produce  a 
painful  effect  upon  their  neighbours,  than 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  in  one  case  out 
of  five  hundred,  among  persons  similarly 
situated. 

In  short,  the  Dermonts  were  very  highly 
esteemed,  respected,  and  liked ;  nay,  there 
were  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  conscious  of  some  little 
importance  themselves,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  say,  they  "  bved  them  dearly,"  and  the 
Dermonts  in  return,  appeared  to  have  a  very 
great  r^ard  for  almost  every  body.  They 
never  gave  less  than  two  very  handsome 
dinners  eveiy  month;  not  to  mention  the  in- 
variable rule  which,  they  laid  down   for 
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themsdves  of  having  the  principal  members 
of  about  half  a  dozen  families  who  lived  too 
&r  off  for  conveniently  returning  home  after 
dinner,  to  stay  with  them  for  three  days  at  a 
time  during  the  summer,  and  three  days  at 
a  time  during  the  winter  of  every  year. 

These  were  duties  of  hospitahty  which 
they  would  have  thought  it  almost  as  great  a 
sin  to  omit,  as  the  weekly  donations  of  milk 
and  vegetables  in  summer,  soup  and  coals 
in  winter,  and  as  much  phjrsic  as  they  chose 
all  the  year  round,  to  the  poor  of  their  own 
parish. 

Neither  were  these  duties  of  hospitality 
performed  with  r^ularity  only,  they  were 
performed  well  also.  The  dinners  (consi- 
dering that  they  had  only  a  female  artist) 
were  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  dinners  beyond 
fburgonteBch  of  either  London  or  Paris 
could  be.  There  was  a  pianoforte  always 
in  very  tolerable  tune,  for  the  use  of  young 
ladies,  when  they  were  of  the  singing  and 
jdaying  dass;  there  were  always  two  Books 
oi  Beauty  of  the  current  year  on  the  draw- 
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ing  room  table;  in  winter  there  was  always 
a  very  good  fire,  and  in  summer  there  were 
always  abundance  of  flowers — and  then 
there  was  always  Alfired  to  be  looked  at. 

Nor  were  the  preparations  for  the  staying 
company  less  perfect.  The  admirable  rule 
laid  down  by  Sir  Walter,  was  always  strictly 
adhered  to — ^there'  was  the  "  the  rest  day, 
the  dressed  day,  and  the  pressed  day."  On 
the  first,  Mrs.  Dermont  herself  never  failed 
to  accompany  each  lady  guest  to  her  cham- 
ber, when  she  retired  to  make  her  toilet  for 
dinner,  reminding  her  where  the  beU  was 
that  would  bring  her  maid  with  hot  water 
from  the  house-keeper's  room,  and  where 
that  which  would  summon  her  from  the  re- 
gions above — she  never  failed  on  these  oo» 
casions  to  say,  "  you  must  not  give  your- 
self any  trouble  about  dressing  to-day.  We 
shall  have  nobody  but  our  good  clergyman. 
To  morrow  we  hope  to  get  some  fiiends  to 
meet  you."  On  the  second  day  the  young 
ladies  were  recommended,  if  the  weather 
were  favourable,  to  walk  in  the  wilderness, 
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not  only  because  they  would  find  shade,  but 
because  they  would  have  no  rough  paths  to 
encounter;  and  the  old  ladies  were  invited 
to  lock  at  the  conservatory.  For  the  gentle- 
men, old  and  young,  there  were  fishing-rods 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  guns  in  the  au* 
tunn  and  winter,  not  to  mention  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  and  the  billiard-table  all  the 
year  round.  On  the  third  day  both  the  colo* 
nd  and  his  lady  declared  that  their  guests 
must  not  think  of  going,  for  that  their  kind 
neighbours  the  As  and  the  ffs  ;  and,  if  it 
were  fine,  the  CPs  and  the  Us  also,  were  all 
coming  up  in  the  evening,  and  perhaps  they 
mi^t  get  up  a  little  dance  or  play  charades 
— and,  moreover,  Alfi:ed  had  been  promised 
that  he  should  stay  up  as  long  as  he  liked  ; 
— ^positively  they  must  not  go.  And  all  this 
was  done  and  said  with  so  much  condescend- 
ing kindness,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  not 
to  declare  that  the  Dermonts  were  certainly 
the  most  delightful  people  in  the  world — a 
perfect  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  in  ge- 
neral, and  most  particularly  so  to  ^  those 
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who  were  intimate  with  them,"  which'  of 
course  was  a  happiness  that  a  good  many  laid 
claim  to. 

This  annual  routine  went  on  with  wonder- 
ful regularity  for  many  years,  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  principal  irregularity  in  it  arising 
irom  the  greater  or  less  degree,  in  which  Al- 
fred mixed  himself  with  the  guests.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  in  a  house  so  every 
way  agreeable  as  the  Mounts  the  words  and 
the  smiles,  nay,  even  the  cuffs  and  the  kicks 
which  the  young  heir  condescended  to  bestow 
upon  the  company,  were  ever  received  with 
delight.  Nor,  as  the  young  gentleman  grew 
older,  were  the  gratifications  derived  from 
his  society  confined  to  these  varying  caresses; 
for  sometimes  he  would  endearingly  fix  him- 
self upon  some  highly-favoured  individual, 
follow  him  or  her,  as  it  might  happen  to  be, 
from  room  to  room  throughout  the  house,  in- 
sist upon  sharing  the  chair  of  the  flattered 
guest  at  table;  and,  upon  one  occasion, 
screamed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  because  not 
permitted  to  share  the  bed  of  a  lady  who 
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had  won  his  heart  of  hearts  by  telling  him  a 
fairy  tale.  Of  course  the  beautiful  Alfred  was 
the  pest  qf  the  house  at  least  as  much  as  the 
pet,  and  there  could  not  be  stronger  proof 
that  the  acquaintance  of  its  owners  was 
highly  valued  by  the  neighbourhood,  than 
the  fact  of  its  continuing  to  be  the  fashion 
to  accept  every  invitation  they  gave,  despite 
the  manifold  torments  inflicted  by  their 
hopeful  heir.  Those,  however,  who  were 
really  sufficiently  intimate  in  the  family  to 
know  the  young  gentleman  thoroughly,  were 
aware  that  great  relief  might  be  obtained 
from  his  persecutions  by  employing  the 
agency  of  the  little  Julia.  It  required,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  familiarity  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  establishment  to  learn  this,  for 
the  diminutive  and  odd-looking  Httle  girl 
eUdted  very  little  notice  from  any  one.  Co- 
lonel and  Mrs.  D^mont,  knowing  that  the 
child  was  perfectly  well,  and  perfectly  happy, 
did  not  feel  it  at  all  necessary  to  drag  her 
forward  into  notice,  in  spite  of  the  very  evi- 
dent indifference  of  all  their  guests  towards 
c2 
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her.  This  general  indifference  had  two 
causes:  the  first  and  most  important  beings 
that  evidently  there  would  be  no  use  in  taking 
notice  of  her,  for  that  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  receive  the  more  notice  firom  the 
colonel  and  his  lady  in  return ;  not,  however, 
that  the  colonel  and  his  lady  could  have  had 
the  slightest  objection  to  her  being  made  as 
much  the  object  of  attention  as  was  consis- 
tent with  the  superior  cMms  of  Alfred* 
They  gave  her  precisely  this  d^iee  of  no- 
tice themselves,  and  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  every  body  else  did  the  same. 

The  second  reason  for  her  being  so  con- 
stantly overlooked  and  foigotten,  arose  from 
the  fact  that  there  really  was  nothing  about 
her  calculated  to  attract  an  unobservant  eye. 
She  was  not  absolutely  ugly,  but  most  as- 
suredly she  was  not  pretty;  and,  in  truth^ 
the  only  epithet  that  woidd  do  her  justice, 
was  that  employed  above — she  was  odd* 
looking.  Her  little  round  head  had  the 
appearance  of  a  black  ball,  so  dark  and 
smooth  was  the  short,  straight,  thick  hair 
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that  covered  it  Her  features  were  small, 
and  perhaps  r^ular,  but  there  was  nothing 
attractive  in  this;  for  her  colourless  com* 
plexion  was  so  completely  devoid  of  the 
pietty  freshness  which  is  so  charming  in 
children,  that  nobody  was  tempted  to  look 
at  her  with  sufficient  attention  to  discover 
whether  the  little  nose,  mouth,  and  chin, 
were  well  formed  or  not.  Even  her  fore- 
head, which  really  was  broad,  high,  and 
well-shaped,  in  no  way  assisted  her  appear- 
ance, for  her  thick,  coal-black  hair  was  not 
even  parted  in  front,  and  completely  covered 
it,  together  with  the  pretty-enough  little 
penciQed  eyebrows  ; — ^nay,  her  black  eyes, 
too,  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  effect  (if,  indeed, 
they  had  any),  by  the  pent-house-Hke  pro- 
jection of  this  same  black  mass  of  hair;  and 
it  may  feirly  be  doubted  if  any  body  living 
had  ever  observed  either  the  length  and 
lichness  of  her  eyelashes,  or  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  dark  eyes  themselves. 

The  most  marked  observation  that  had 
ever  yet  been  uttered  upon  her  appearancCi 
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was  from  a  lively  young  lady,  who,  after 
looking  at  her  for  a  minute  or  two,  burst 
into  a  laugh,  and  said,  "  Is  not  that  little 
creature  like  a  magpie? — I  never  saw  any 
thing  else  so  completely  black  and  white  ;'^ 
and  the  only  word  expressive  of  admiration 
which  her  little  person  had  ever  called  forth, 
was  an  exclamation  on  the  extreme  small- 
ness  of  her  feet;  but  even  this  prettiness 
was  less  remarkable  in  her,  poor  little  things 
than  it  would  have  been  in  any  one  else, 
from  the  universally  tiny  proportions  of  her 
singularly  small  person. 

Her  nurse  was  wont  to  say  that  she  waff 
a  sharp  little  pin  with  a  black  head;  and 
the  simile  was  not  a  bad  one,  for  as  she 
stood  upright,  with  her  tiny  feet  close  toge- 
ther, she  really  did  almost  look  pointed. 
But  this,  however,  was  iiot  the  sharpness  to 
which  her  nurse  alluded :  her  phrase  referred 
to  a  certain  quickness  of  intellect,  for  which 
she  was  inclined  to  give  her  credit,  but 
which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  any  other  member  of  the  fa- 
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milj,  tmleBs,  indeed^  it  was  by  the  important 
Alfred  himself.  That  there  was  something 
in  the  little  girl's  prattle  when  she  was  fairly 
set  going,  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  if  Julia  at  any  time  made  up  her  mind 
tp  get  Alfred  away  from  any  study,  any 
play,  or  any  person,  she  had  only  to  buzz 
around  him  for  a  few  minutes,  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  bee  before  it  settles  itself  upon 
a  flower,  and  though  he  was  sure  to  begia 
with  scolding  her,  and  bidding  her  not  be 
such  a  plague,  she  never  failed  to  get  some- 
thing like  honey  at  last;  for  the  experiment 
invariably  ended  by  his  turning  away  from 
book,  plaything,  or  playfellow,  in  order 
either  to  listen  to  some  long  story  she  was 
bent  upon  telling  him,  or  else  to  accompany 
her  upon  some  important  expedition,  where- 
in he  was  to  be  either  useful  or  agreeable. 

Now  as  it  was  a  certain  fact,  "  hien^  mais 
hien  canstatij^ ihBt  Master  AJfr^d  Dermont 
never  did  do  any  thing,  or.  go  anywhere, 
unless  he  preferred  the  said  doing  or  gomg. 
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to  every  thing  else  wUch,  for  the  time  being, 
could  be  said  or  done,  it  seems  evident  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  nurse,  had  discovered 
some  spedes  of  talent  in  Julia.  Yet  this 
peculiarity  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  children  is  badly  described,  for  it  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  of  wilfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  little  ^1 — a  consciousness^  that  is,  of 
having  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a  strong  indi* 
nation  to  have  that  will  complied  with — an 
inference  altogether  wrong  and  erroneous; 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  Julia  had  lived  a 
great  many  years  longer  in  the  world  than 
we  have  yet  given  her,  before  any  idea  or 
sensation  of  having  a  will  of  her  own  had 
arisen  in  her  mind.  Had  she  at  any  moment 
been  asked  to  tell  what  she  liked,  she  would 
probably  have  laughed  heartily,  and  replied, 
"  any  thing;"  and  if  desired  to  say  what  she 
liked  best^  she  might  have  laughed  more 
heartily  stUl,  and  cried,  "  every  thing.''  No, 
it  was  not  a  spirit  of  wilfulness  that  led  little 
Julia  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of 
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her  young  companion ;  but  it  is  easier  to  say 
wliat  it  was  not,  than  to  explain  precisely 
what  it  was. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  age  and 
sex — ^for  Alfred  Dermont  was  nearly  four 
years  older  than  Julia  Drummond — ^but  not« 
inthstanding  this,  their  education,  such  as  it 
was,  went  on  together;  that  is  to  say,  that 
when  Alfred  was  six  years  old,  a  governess 
was  engaged,  to  whom  both  children  were 
immediately  consigned  as  pupils.  She  was 
an  intelligent  young  woman,  and  when  the 
tiny  Julia  was  led  in,  as  one  of  her  intended 
scholars,  she  received  her  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  which  immediately  won  the  little  girl's 
heart;  and  having  parted  the  thick  hair 
upon  ber  forehead  (the  first  time  that  such 
an  operation  had  ever  been  performed),  and 
looked  for  a  moment  into  the  dark  eyes  that 
were  raised  to  meet  her  own,  she  troubled 
Mrs.  Dermont  with  no  questions  as  to  what 
dbe  wished  to  have  her  taught. 

But  if  the  education  of  Julia  threatened  to 
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be  rather  premature,  that  of  Alfred  appeared 
very  decidedly  the  reverse,  for  never  as  yet 
had  his  bright  blue  eyes  been  requested  to 
fix  themselves  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
This  was  rather  a  shock  to  the  governess^ 
which  was  not  lessened  by  the  young  gen- 
tleman's saying,  with  very  manly  decision  of 
tone,  after  his  first  lesson  had  continued 
about  five  minutes,  looking  fiill  in  poor  Miss 
Harding's  face  as  he  spoke,  "  I  think  you  are 
a  very  ugly  person,  and  I  think  your  play  is 
a  very  stupid  play,  and  if  you  ever  ask  me 
to  play  at  it  again,  I  wiU  kick  you. — Come 
along,  Julia!  those  nasty  ivory  things  are 
not  half  so  pretty  to  play  with  as  your 
doll." 

Miss  Harding,  poor  young  woman,  felt  as 
many  similarly  situated  young  women  have 
felt  before,  that  she  had  rather  a  steep  up* 
hill  path  before  her — ^but  she  felt  also  that 
she  was  not  to  be  paid  for  nothing ;  and  with 
a  gentle  sigh  she  watched  the  children  run 
off,  sitting  immoveable  in  the  place  where 
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tliey  left  her,  in  deep  meditation  upon  the 
ways  and  means  to  whicli  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  resort. 

It  is^  however,  needless  to  follow  the  pa- 
tient labours  of  Miss  Harding  through  the 
process  of  teaching  the  heir  of  the  Mount  to 
read;  the  intelligent  reader  will  doubtless 
have'anticipated  the  fact,  that  it  was  achieved 
at  last,  the  only  part  of  the  business  at  all  out 
of  the  common  way  being  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  assistance  which  the  governess  de- 
rived fix)m  Julia.  At  two  years  old  she  had 
spoken  with  perfect  distinctness,  and  before 
she  was  four,  she  could  read  any  book  that 
was  set  before  her.  It  was  pretty  to  watch 
the  devices  by  which  the  little  creature  con- 
trived to  conquer  and  baffle  the  averseness 
of  her  playfellow  to  foUow  her  example. 
She  exhibited  during  the  process  as  many 
tricks  as  a  monkey;  for,  either  from  tempera- 
ment or  instinct,  all  her  manojuvrings  were 
foil  of  fim,  and  it  was  often  amidst  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  oftener  still  in  a  game  of  romps 
upon  the  floor,  that  Master  Alfred,  in  the 
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course  of  two  years,  acquired,  what  it  had 
cost  Julia  about  six  months  to  learn. 

But  enough  of  these  infant  details.  We 
must  leave  Alfred  at  eight,  and  Julia  at 
four-and-a-half  years  old,  and  say  no  more 
about  them  till  a  dozen  long  years  have 
passed  over  their  heads. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

It  has  been  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  is 
not  the  where,  but  the  whOj  which  is  chiefly 
hnportant  in  the  history  of  human  beings; 
and  therefore,  although  for  reasons  which 
have  been  sufficiently  explained,  I  have  de- 
clined naming  the  county  in  which  the  scenes 
which  I  am  about  to  recount  occurred,  I 
shall  not  be  equally  scrupulous  respecting 
the  people  who  took  p^  in  them,  but  take 
the  liberty  of  despribinjg  the  most  prominent 
among  them  with  equal  freedom  and  sin- 
cerity. 

That  they  shall  all  be  real  human  beings, 
who  are  existing,  or  who  have  existed,  I 
fidthfully  pronodse  and  declare  ;  but  I  faith- 
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fully  promise  and  declare  likewise,  that  I 
will  so  manage  matters  as  to  leave  no  clue 
whatever  to  the  recognition  of  the  originals. 

And  now,  shall  I  go  "from  house  to 
house,"  like  a  royal  briefs  in  order  to  bring 
my  reader  acquainted  with  all  the  neigh- 
bours who  formed  the  society  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Dermont? — or  shall  I  content  myself 
by  narrating  the  adventures  of  my  "  princi- 
pal family,"  and  suffer  all  the  rest  to  bring 
themselves  forward  in  succession,  as  circum- 
stances shall  dictate?  Perhaps  I  shall  find 
myself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  both. 

At  twenty  years  old,  Alfred  Dermont  was 
certainly  one  of  the  very  handsomest  young 
men  that  ever  was  seen.  He  was  six  feet  in 
height,  but  might  have  stood  for  the  model 
of  an  Apollo.  His  features  were  magnifi- 
cently handsome,  and  had  his  countenance 
expressed  less  of  the  daring  self-confidence 
in  which  he  had  been  so  assiduously  edu- 
cated, it  would  have  been  charming — ^for  the 
bright  large  blue  eye  was  beaming  with  in- 
telligence; his  smile,  though  too  often  so 
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timed  as  to  be  most  saucily  impertinent,  dis« 
played  teeth  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  and 
his  forehead  might  have  been  compared  to 
that  of  any  god  or  demigod  that  ever  chisel 
cut,  had  not  the  frequent  arching  of  the  too 
flexible  eyebrow,  continually  suggested  the 
idea  of  contempt  for  those  around  him. 

His  education  had  been  of  so  strangely  ir- 
regular  a  kind,  as  almost  to  defy  descriptiQn. 
He  certainly  was  not  ignorant,  and  yet  he 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  well- 
informed  on  any  subject — for  his  studies  had 
in  no  direction  ever  gone  beyond  the  point 
to  which  his  inclination  led  him,  and  the 
moment  he  ceased  to  be  amused,  he  ceased 
to  study.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  there  had  been  some  slight  no- 
tion, or  rather  a  great  deal  of  unmeaning 
talk,  about  sending  him  to  Eton.  But  his 
ikther  confessed  to  his  mother,  and  his  mo- 
ther confessed  to  his  father,  that  it  was  no 
good  to  talk  about  it,  for  that  they  coiUd  not 
part  with  him,  and  having  separately  and 
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conjointly  come  to  this  decision,  they  deter* 
mined,  like  sensible  people,  to  act  upon  it. 

They  did  act  upon  it;  and  Alfred  Der- 
mont  never  left  the  paternal  roof,  either  for 
school  or  coll^.  But  tutors,  English, 
French^  and  German,  were  bestowed  upon 
him  with  the  greatest  liberality;  and  as  the 
boy  was  really  a  quick  boy,  and  some  of  the 
tutors  really  dever  men,  the  result  was  a  sort 
of  patchwork;  some  portions  of  which  were 
brilliant  and  effective,  while  "other some" 
were  a  good  deal  the  reverse.  As  to  Julia, 
Colonel  Dermont  continued  stead&st  in  his 
amiable  resolution,  that  not  a  single  shilling 
of  her  fortune,  either  principal  or  interest, 
should  ever  be  expended  on  her  till,  having 
arrived  at  majority,  she  should  expend  it 
herself.  But  the  home  education  of  Alfred 
was  an  expensive  one,  for  it  included  horses, 
dogs,  a  town-built  cab  for  the  young  gen- 
tleman's own  particular  driving,  et  csBte^a,  et 
C£Btera;  without  mentioning  a  constantly  in- 
creasing collection  of  books  in  a  variety  of 
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languages — so  that  the  Colonel  observed  to 
his  wife,  that  when  Miss  Harding  went,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  Julia's  taking  les- 
sons with  Alfred  as  she  had  hitherto  always 
done;  and  that  its  being  from  a  tutor  instead 
of  a  governess,  could  make  no  difference. 
Nor  did  the  little  Julia  herself,  nor  her  friend, 
Alfred,  nor  any  of  the  learned  professors 
concerned,  make  any  objection  to  the  ar- 
rangement; and  though  the  feminine  accom- 
plishments of  music  and  drawing  were  left 
out,  Julia  became  possessed  of  a  larger  por- 
tion of  general  information  than  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  young  ladies. 

But  at  sixteen  Julia  continued  to  be  a 
queer-looking  little  creature  still,  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  nobody  thought  it  civil  to 
talk  about  her  appearance;  and  as  her  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  whether  great  or  httle, 
were  utterly  tmknown^  save  to  her  instruc* 
tors  and  her  friend  Alfred,  there  was  nothing 
to  redeem  her  from  the  sort  of  easy  oblivion 
which  seemed  to  be  her  fate.  But  never 
did  a  happier  creature  exist  on  God's  earthy 
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Her  health  Vras  excellent,  her  spirits  gay 
and  equal ;  she  learnt  all  that  was  set  before 
her  with  equal  facility  and  correctness;  and 
as  she  never  for  a  single  instant  made  her- 
self, her  situation,  her  accomplishments^  or 
her  person,  the  subject  of  her  own  thoughts, 
she  Uved  in  a  state  of  the  most  delightM 
tmconsdousness  as  to  her  own  insignifir 
cance* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  many 
evils  and  suffisrings  are  avoided  by  people 
who  are  not  occupied  habitually  in  thinking 
of  themselves.  Such  people  are  never  shy; 
such  people  are  rarely  awkward;  such  peo- 
ple have  the  command  of  their  own  powers 
of  mind  in  a  degree  that  never  can  be  en- 
joyed by  the  egotist.  Grood  Colonel  Der- 
mont,  when  soothing  himself  as  he  occa- 
sionally did,  by  boasting  that  he  had  given 
Julia  Drummond  an  excellent  education,* 
little  guessed  how  very  excellent  it  had  been. 
He  knew  not  that  he  had  smothered  and 
annihilated  in  the  heart  of  his  ward  the  most 
fiital  weakness  that  can  beset  humanity;  and 
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Still  lessy  perhaps,  did  he  guess,  that  while 
confemng  this  inestiinable  benefit  upon  her, 
he  was  overwhelming  his  unfortunate  son 
by  fostering  and  cherishing  in  him,  by  every 
possible  device,  the  identical  mental  malady 
from  which  she   had  so  happily  escaped. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  not  follow  that,  because 
little  Julia  Drummond  was  free  from  all 
illnsions  arising  from  self-love,  she  was  free 
likewise  from   all  illusions  likely  to  arise 
from  love  to  others.  These,  however,  though 
€&en  dangerous  and  mischievous,  are  very 
&i  from   threatening  the  same  degree  of 
moral  destruction  which  is  pretty  nearly  in- 
evitable upon  the  other;  and  therefore  Julia, 
although  at  sixteen  and  a  half  she  loved  and 
admired  Alfred  rather  more  blindly,  perhaps, 
than  even  his  mother  and  fekther  themselves, 
was  in  no  danger  of  having  any  of  the  fine 
qualities   of  her  heart  destroyed   thereby. 
Far  different,  alas  I  was  the  condition  of  Al- 
fred at  the  age  of  twenty.    Nature  had  done 
as  much  for  him  as  for  her;  but  though 
brought  up  side  by  side,  and  receiving  what 
1)2 
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a  superficial  observer  might  call  the  same 
education,  one  little  moral  ingredient  being 
diflferent  rendered  the  result  rather  a  con- 
trast than  a  resemblance.  Poor  Alfred  t 
how  truly,  simply,  and  sincerely  did  he  be- 
lieve  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious 
specimens  of  humanity  that  had  ever  been 
created.  How  firmly  was  he  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  his  having  his  own  will  and 
his  own  way  in  all  things,  in  order  that 
every  thing  should  go  right  I  And  oh!  how 
many  good  gifts  were  neutralised,  if  not  po- 
sitively destroyed,  by  this  conviction,  and 
the  headstrong  wilfulness  which  accompa^ 

nied  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  What  a  delightful  smnmer  we  seem  likely 
to  have,"  said  Mrs.  Dermont  to  her  husband, 
as  they  stood  side  by  side  looking  down 
their  beautifiil  lawn,  and  admiring  the  wide 
circle  of  fine  flowering  shrubs  which  sur- 
rounded it.  "Don't  you  think,  Colonel, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  scheme,  if  this  fine 
weather  lasts,  to  invite  the  whole  neighbour* 
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iood  together  to  something  of  a  public  break- 
fast on  the  lawn? — ^with  music  and  dancing, 
you  know.  I  think  it  would  please  Alfred, 
lor  he  said  yesterday  that  he  wished  there 
was  a  little  more  variety  in  our  parties.  He 
said  it  quite  seriously.*' 

"  Did  he?"  returned  the  colonel,  with  a 
look  of  great  interest;  "then  I  am  sure  we 
ought  to  manage  to  get  a  little  more  variety, 
and  a  dance  on  the  lawn*  would  be  quite 
new,  certainly.  But  how  shall  we  get  enough 
young  men  together?  Ladies  cannot  dance 
without  gentlemen,  you  know." 

"  There  is  but  one  way,  my  dear  colonel," 
rephed  the  lady;  "  you  must  ask  all  the 
officers  that  are  quartered  at  Overby,  en 
masse.  People  of  consequence  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood very  often  do  'that,  you  know, 
without  having  any  personal  introduction 
at  all." 

"  Yes,  I  know  they  do,"  replied  the  colo- 
nel; "  and  I  have  no  sort  of  objection,  if 
Alfred  approves  it.  It  will  lead  to  no  great 
danger  of  making  disagreeable  acquaintance, 
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for  I  dare  say  they  will  be  sent  off  again,  as 
soon  as  the  talk  about  riots  is  over.  Alfred 
and  I  can  ride  to  Overby,  and  speak  to  Ma- 
jor Sommerton  about  it.  He  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, you  know,  and  would  give  me  a 
hint  if  .there  was  any  objection.  Where  is 
Alfred?  Of  course,  we  must  not  decide 
upon  it  till  we  have  asked  him.  Have  you 
seen  him  since  breakfast  ?  I  looked  for  him 
in  the  hbrary  just  now,  but  he  was  not  there. 
Have  you  seen  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  colonel;  I  saw  him  within  this  half 
hour,  walking  away  towards  the  wilderness 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  What  an  extra- 
ordinary creature  he  is,  to  be  sure  I  He 
certainly  takes  a  pleasure  in  reading,  even 
now  that  his  education  is  so  completely 
finished,  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary," 
said  the  mother.  "  He  is  a  very  extraordi- 
nary young  man  1" 

"  He  is  an  extraordinary  creature  in  every 
way!"  rephed  the  father.  "  But,  if  he  is 
gone  to  the  wilderness,  let  us  go  there  too, 
and  speak  to  him  about  this    scheme  of 
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jomSj^  he  added^  offering  his  arm  to  his 
vife. 

After  a  &w  minutes  walking  in  the  shade 
of  the  nicely  kept  shrubbery,  which  they 
called  the  wilderness,  they  perceived  their 
son  seated  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  cross  walks,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  Julia  Drummond  standing  before  him, 
whether  listening  to  his  reading  aloud,  or 
only  looking  at  him,  the^r  could  not  tell. 

"  What  a  peculiarly  graceful  attitude  he 
has  chosen,  colonel,  hasn't  he  T^  said  Mrs. 
Dermont,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  gaze 
upon  him. 

"  I  will  not  deny  it,**  returned  the  colonel, 
yidding  to  the  pressure  on  his  arm,  which 
was  intended  to  restrain  his  steps,  and  look- 
ing  quite  as  fondly  on  the  long  lounging 
limbs  of  his  handsome  son,  as  the  mother 
herself  could  do.  "  He  certainly  is  the 
finest  fellow  of  his  age  that  I  ever  looked 
at'' 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear,*'  replied  his 
wife,  with  an  expressive  smile*    "  But  what 
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a  blessing  it  is,  Colonel  Dermont,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  that  Julia  Drummond  is  so  plain ! 
Don't  you  observe  how  constantly  they  are 
together?  And  if  she  were  at  all  well- 
looking,  or  particularly  striking  in  any  way, 
I  should  be  frightened  to  death  lest  he  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  her- 
But,  thank  goodness,  there  is  no  danger  of 
that  1" 

"  It  is  quite  as  well,  perhaps,  that  Julia 
should  be  plain  as  handsome,"  rephed  the 
colonel,  "  because  it  sets  your  mind,  and  it 
may  be  my  own  too,  at  rest  upon  that  mat* 
ter.  But,  between  ourselves,  wife,  Alfred  is 
not  a  young  man  to  throw  his  heart  away 
upon  any  girl  who  had  nothing  better  to  dis- 
e  tinguish  her  than  a  pretty  face.  Alfred  has 
an  immense  deal  of  proper  pride,  and  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  he  will  never 
dream  of  making  any  matrimonial  connec- 
tion that  will  not  satisfy  us  in  every  way. 
I  would  trust  his  judgment  in  all  ways  be- 
fore yours  or  ndne," 

"  I  think  so,  too,  colonel.    If  ever  there 
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vas  a  perfect  human  being  upon  the  earth, 
it  is  our  Alfred  !"  and  as  she  pronounced 
these  truly  maternal  words,  Mrs.  Dermont 
propelled  her  husband's  footsteps  as  gently 
and  as  effectually,  as  she  had  before  re- 
stndned  them,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they 
stood  beside  their  son,  with  their  four  fond 
eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  him. 

"We  have  followed  you  to  your  Uterary 
retreat,  Alfred,  in  order  to  consult  you  about 
a  little  party  that  your  mother  is  proposing 
to  give,"  said  Colonel  Dermont,  laying  his 
hand  caressingly  on  the  young  man's  shoul- 
der. "  Will  you  consent  to  put  your  book 
down  for  a  httle  while  to  listen  to  us  ?** 

^  Here,  Julia  f  take  the  book,  I  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it,"  replied  the  young  man, 
putting  the  novel,  with  which  he  had  been 
beguiling  the  sultry  morning,  into  the  hands 
of  his  yoT^ng  companion.  "  Now  then,  ma'am," 
addressing  his  mother,  ^^  what  is  it  you  have 
got  to  say?" 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  make  room  for 
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US,  Alfred?    For  it  is  really  too  hot  for  any 
body  to  stand.^ 

The  young  man  immediately  changed  his 
recmnbent  attitude  for  one  that  occupied 
one-third  of  the  seat,  instead  of  the  whole  of 
it,  and  his  father  and  nK>ther  placed  them- 
selves beside  him,  Juha  sUll  retaining  her 
standing  position  in  front. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  further  from 
the  heart  of  either  the  colonel  or  his  lady,  than 
any  imkind,  or  even  uncivil  feeling  towards 
their  young  ward;  but  this  sort  of  negligence 
towards  her  was  become  so  habitual,  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  that  they  ishould 
treat  her  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  child, 
towards  whom  any  thing  in  the  least  degree 
approaching  ceremony  would  be  absolutely 
ridiculous. 

There  were  many  moments  in  which  the 
young  Alfred  appeared  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  sort  of  feeling;  but,  ne< 
vertheless,  the  truth  was,  that  he  was  b^in-. 
mng  to  be  annoyed  sometimes,  if  any  one, 
besides  himself,  treated  her  too  cavalierly; 
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aod,  on  the  present  occasion,  perceiving  that 
there  was  no  room  for  her  on  the  bench,  he 
quietly  got  up,  and  with  a  slow,  deliberate, 
and  rather  languid-seeming  step,  walked  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  to  a  tree^ 
under  which  there  was  a  moveable  mushroom 
seat,  and  passing  a  finger  through  the  aper* 
tnre  at  the  top  of  it,  conveyed  it,  with  the 
same  lagging  step,  to  the  spot  where  the 
group  was  assembled.  He  then  replaced 
himself  on  the  bench,  and  having  done  so, 
put  down  the  stool  which  still  himg  sus- 
pended on  his  finger,  exactly  in  firont  of  him- 
self^  making  a  silent  sign  to  Julia,  that  she 
was  to  take  possession  of  it.  She  did  so 
with  a  short  bright  glance  of  gratitude 
towards  her  sublime  friend  ;  while  Mrs. 
Dermont  said,  with  a  smile,  "  upon  my 
ward.  Miss  Julia,  I  think  you  are  highly 
honoinred.''  A  slight  firown,  the  very  slight- 
est in  the  world,  passed  over  the  brow  of 
Alfired,  and  then  he  said — "  Well,  ma'am, 
what  is  it  you  have  got  to  tell  me  ?" 
^  Why,  Alfred,"  replied  his  mother,  "  you 
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see,  my  dear,  that  the  weather  is  most  beau* 
tifuUy  fine,  and  I  have  been  thinking  that, 
by  way  of  making  a  little  variety,  and  try- 
ing something  new  in  the  manner  of  receiv- 
ing our  neighbours,  we  might,  if  you  like  it, 
my  dear,  give  something  of  a  dance  upon 
the  lawn — something  in  the  way  of  a  public 
breakfast,  you  know.  What  do  you  say  to 
it,  Alfred?" 

"  Oh  dear,  ma'am,'  I  have  no  objection 
whatever — ^provided  you  can  get  together 
people  enough.  But  our  lawns  are  veiy 
large,  remember,  and  it  will  be  a  very  for- 
lorn-looking business  if  the  groups  are  too 
thinly  scattered. — Should  you  like  it,  Julia?" 

Both  colonel  and  Mrs.  Dermont  felt  this 
question  to  be  rather  an  idle  interruption  in 
the  discussion  of  so  interesting  a  subject ; 
but  as  it  came  firom  Alfred,  they  of  course 
paused  till  the  answer  was  given ;  and  this 
did  not  take  long,  for  Julia  replied  with 
great  glee,  and  without  pausing  for  a  minute. 

"Like  it?  To  be  sure  I  should!  I 
should  think  it  would  be  the  most  beautiful 
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thing  in  the  world  !  People  dancing  upon 
the  lawn  I     Ohl  lovely." 

"  Well,  well, — ^no  doubt  of  it — and  now 
let  us  think  a  little  about  numbers,  Alfred,*' 
s^d  Mrs.  Dermont,  "  that  you  must  know  is 
the  point  that  puzzles  us/' 

"  Unfortunately  the  people  here,  for  the 
most  part,  are  horrible  bores,"  said  the  young 
man;  *Hhat  is  to  say  that  the  women  are 
ahnost  all  of  them  ugly." 

"All  of  them,  Alfred?"  said  his  father, 
smiling,  and  holding  up  his  finger.  "  Have 
you  forgotten  the  beautiftil  Miss  Thorwold?** 

"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  her,"  replied 
the  young  man,  colouring  slightly  ;  "  but  I 
did  not  know  whether  she  might  not  be 
gone  before  your  fete — she  is  only  on  a  visit 
you  know — if  she  were  to  be  here — ." 

"  She  is  to  stay  the  whole  year,  my  dear,  I 
can  tell  you,"  said  his  mother*  "  Her  uncle, 
Lord  Ripley,  is  to  take  her  to  town  with 
him  when  the  parliament  meets  after  Christ* 
mas — and  then  as  to  numbers,  we  must  do, 
you  know,  as  all  country  people  are  obliged 
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to  do  when  they  give  a  fSte  champ^tre — 
we  must  invite  all  the  best  of  the  Overby 
people — there  is  no  help  for  it — ^we  must  ask 
the  Overby  people." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes  I"  said  the  colonel ;  "  we 
can  do  so  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  with- 
out the  slightest  impropriety.  It  will  not  do 
as  a  general  practice,  I  know,  for  country 
families  to  make  much  visiting  with  the  coun- 
'  try-town  people,  it  would  be  breaking  down^ 
a]l  distinction,  but  at  a  great  gatheiing  of 
the  natives,  such  as  a  christening  or  coming 
of  age  ;  you  hear,  on  any  thing  of  that  sort, 
all  the  first  nobility  of  the  kingdom  invite 
the  people  of  their  country  town,  and  fi&te 
champStre  invitations  may  be  quite  as  gene- 
ral, without  giving  occasion  to  any  disagree- 
able observations  whatever.  Yes,  certainly, 
we  must  ask  the  Overby  people." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  ma'am,"  said 
Julia,  who  had  been  listening  with  great  at- 
tention, "what  is  the  reason  why  people 
that  live  in  a  country  town  are  not  thought 
fit  to  visit  the  people  that  live  outside  the 
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town.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  town 
cliildren  that  AJi&ed  and  I  used  to  meet  at 
the  dancing-school  at  Overby,  were  the  very 
best  scholars  Mr.  Laman  had,  and  some  of 
them  were  so  iH:etty  and  good-natured  ?" 

"  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world,  Ju- 
lia,""  said  Colonel  Dermont,  in  a  tone  of  very 
I^iilosophical  liberality,  ^^no  reason  what- 
ever, my  dear,  why  the  children  of  persons 
Kving  in  a  country  town  should  not  be  pretty 
and  good-natured  But  you  must  remember, 
my  dear  child,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
tinctions which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
make;  and  gentlemen  residing  on  their  es- 
tates in  the  country  are  quite  a  differait  class 
of  people  finom  those  who  live  in  the  country 
towns.  Perhaps  you  cannot,  as  yet,  fiilly 
understand  this." 

"OhI  yesr  replied  Julia,  « I  know  aU 
about  the  difference  that  riches,  and  high 
birth,  and  good  education  make,  and  that  it 
is  a  very  mischievous  idea  to  suppose  that 
all  the  people  in  the  world  would  be  hap- 
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pier  if  all  these  distinctions  were  removed. 
Because  God  himself  has  made  men  different 
in  their  dispositions,  or  as  to  their  powers,  so 
that  they  must  be  in  different  situations* 
Miss  Harding  and  Mr.  Brown  too,  used  to 
explain  all  that  to  us,  and  Alfred  and  I  both 
understood  it  very  well.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  impossibility  of  the  coim- 
try  gentlemen  visiting  the  town  gentlemen 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  that.'* 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  little  girl,  you  can  as 
yet  have  only  learned  the  great  general  rules 
of  all  organised  society.  It  requires  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  life  to  become  acquainted 
with  what  may  be  called  the  special  regula- 
tions of  the  different  classes.  But  we  are  too 
busy  for  me  to  enter  upon  any  such  explana- 
tion just  at  present.  Yet  even  the  business 
before  us,  my  dear,  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  that  there  is  no  want  of 
liberality  in  our  notions  on  the  subject  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion,  Alfred,  that  we  may 
venture  to  invite  poor  good  Major  Murray's 
two  daughters.    You  know  we  have  had 
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them  here  lepeatedly,  in  an  evening,  already 
^— and  then  there  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
vicar,  and  lier  pretty  daughter.  And,  if  your 
mother  does  not  object  to  it,  I  really  don't  see 
why  we  should  not  invite  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 
Miss  Kersley,  and  the  young  attorney — the 
son  I  mean — ^not  the  other  young  man  who 
is  articled  to  Mr.  Kersley.  I  don't  know  any 
thmg  about  him.  Kersley  himself  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly respectable  and  decent  person,  and 
has  dined  here  already,  as  you  all  know, 
over  and  over  again.'' 

"  No,  I  shall  have  no  objection  whatever," 
lepHed  Mrs.  Dermont;  "they  are  very  de- 
cent people,  all  of  them — decent,  well- 
behaved  people." 

"  Decent ! — ^my  dear  mother,"  exclaimed 
Alfred,  raisng  his  eye-brows,  "  that  phrase 
does  not  seem  to  promise  much  for  the 
degance  of  your  party." 

^  I  wish,"  said  Julia,  looking  very  ear- 
nesdy  in  the  &ce  of  Mrs.  Dermont,  ^  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  the  real  meaning  of  the 
ifoid 'decentf 

VOL.  I.  E 
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^^  It  has  more  meanings  than  one,  my 
dear  Julia,"  replied  Mrs.  Dermont;  "but 
what  we  mean  bj  it  at  present  is,  that  the 
Kersleys  are  well-looking,  well-dressed  sort 
of  people,  and  perfectly  respectable  in  cha- 
racter." 

"  Oh  I  not  like  that  second  son  of  Mr. 
Fitzwarrington,  of  Warrington  Park  ?"  said 
Juha,  nodding  her  head — ^'  I  understand." 

Alfred  laughed,  and  said,  "  What  an  im* 
pertinent  little  thing  you  are,  JuHa." 

"  What  does  she  mean,  Alfred  ?"  said  the 
coloneL 

Alfred  laughed  again.  "  I  suspect,  sir," 
he  replied,  "  that  she  is  alluding  to  the 
story  she  heard  Mrs.  Beaumont  tell  the 
other  day,  about  William  Fitzwarrington's 
having  won  that  horse-race  unfairly.  I  dare 
say  Julia  does  not  think  that  decent  at  all 
—that  is  what  she  means." 

"  That  is  a  foolish  play  on  words,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dermont,  gravely.  "  It  is 
all  very  well  to  make  jokes  when  there  is 
no  business  going  on  ;  but  now  we  really 
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are  busy,  so  don't  interrupt  us,  Julia,  with 
any  more  nonsense.  If  this  party  is  to  be 
g^ven,  we  must  not  waste  time,  I  assure 
you.'' 

"  We  shall  do  nothing,  mother,  without 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,"  said  Alfred,  rising, 
^'  so  I  vote  that  we  adjourn  to  the  library." 

Of  course  this  suggestion  was  immediately 
compUed  with,  and  to  the  library  they  went, 
Alfred  leading  the  way,  his  father  and 
mother  following,  and  Jiilia  coming  afler, 
in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the  young 
man. 


£2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^  Srr  down,  Julia,  and  write  the  names 
as  we  call  them  over,"  said  Mrs.  Dermont ; 
^  that  is  what  Alfred  says  ought  to  be  done 
first.'* 

Julia  obeyed ;  and  a  list  of  such  respect- 
able length  was  soon  produced,  as  seemed 
to  surprise  all  the  party. 

"  I  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,"  said  Mrs. 
Dermont. 

"  It  always  turns  out  so,  my  dear,  when 
one  sets  about  gathering  people  together. 
I  suppose  JuUa  is  to  be  secretary  in  pro- 
ducing the  invitations,"  said  the  colonel, 
^^  and  while  this  is  going  on,  Alfred  and  I 
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had  better  ride  over  to  Overby,  if  he  has 
no  objection,  and  make  a  few  inquiries  of 
Major  Sommerton,  respecting  the  young 
officers  that  are  quartered  at  Overby.** 

The  omnipotent  Alfred  fortunately  made 
no  objection,  though  he  curled  his  hand- 
some lip  a  little,  at  the  notion  of  inviting 
"  a  parcel  of  red  coats  en  masse '^  But  on 
his  mother's  remarking,  with  a  sigh,  that 
disagreeable  as  this  certainly  was,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  up  a  tolerable  dancing 
party  without  it,  the  young  man,  after  in- 
dulging in  another  sneer  at  the  possible 
danger  of  such  promiscuous  hospitality,  con- 
descendingly assmred  her  that  he  did  not 
seriously  mean  to  oppose  it. 

"  Write  the  notes,  of  course  you  must, 
Jnlia,^  said  he,  as  he  left  the  library,  ^^  but 
take  care,  if  you  please,  not  to  foiget  that 
hole  in  the  fishing-net,  which  I  told  you  to 
mend  for  me ;  it  is  very  possible  I  may 
want  it  to-morrow;." 

**  My  dear,  dearest  Mrs.  Dermont,"  cried 
Jidia,  the  moment  they  were  left  alone, 
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"  will  you  have  the  very  great  kindness  to 
let  me  do  a  few  minutes'  work  that  I  am 
very  anxious  about,  before  I  begin  writing 
the  notes  ? — ^I  will  write  as  quick  as  light- 
ning afterwards." 

**  Go  to  work  first ! — ^no  indeed,  Julia,  I 
can't  let  you  do  any  such  thing,"  replied 
Mrs-  Dermont,  with  a  good  deal  of  se- 
verity; "and  I  really  wish  you  would  not 
be  quite  so  thoughtless.  How  can  any 
work  of  yours  signify  in  comparison  to  these 
invitations  ?" 

"  No,  certainly,  ma'am,"  replied  Julia, 
colouring,  with  eagerness  to  defend  herself 
from  a  charge  of  presumption,  of  which  she 
would  not  have  been  guilty  for  the  world  j 
*'  it  is  not  for  myself,  dear  Mrs.  Dermont,  it 
is  something  for  Alfred ; — ^he  has  told  me 
to  mend  his  fishing-net." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  replied 
her  protectress;  "  of  course  you  must  do  it 
then ;  its  being  for  him  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world,  you  know.  But  I 
hope  it  will  not  take  very  long." 
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Julia  promised  speed,  and  kept  her  word 
so  well,  that  the  net  was  mended,  and  all 
the  notes  written,  before  the  two  gentlemen 
returned  from  their  ride. 

And  will  not  our  following  some  of  these 
notes  to  their  destinations  afibrd  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  introducing  some  of 
those  who  were  happy  enough  to  be  neigh- 
bours to  the  distinguished  family  at  the 
Mount? 

"  A  note  from  the  Dermonts,  Greoi^e,  for 
a  dejeuner  it  la  /(mrchette,  for  the  24th,'* 
cried  Celestina  Marsh,  rushing  into  her  bro- 
ther's study,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  eyes 
that  seemed  dancing  so  joyously,  as  to  run 
some  risk  of  jumping  out  of  her  head. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Celestina,  for 
I  see  it  delights  you,*'  replied  the  gentle 
personage  she  addressed,  "  though  I  confess 
I  don't  very  well  know  what  a  dejeuner  h  la 
fouTchette  means  in  England." 

"  Nonsense,  George  ! — ^it  means  the  most 
delightful  sort  of  entertainment  in  the  world! 
— dancing,  rambling,  lounging,  rustic  and 
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£uiciM ;  dressed  exactly  as  mucli  as  you 
please,  but  with  no  fonn  or  ceremony  what- 
ever. It  may  be  made  as  whimsical  and 
becoming  as  one  likes;  and  in  short,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  species  of  saturnalia  for 
taste  and  high  spirits.  I  ain  enchanted !— ^ 
and  I  don't  think  any  thing  in  the  whole 
world  could  have  pleased  me  so  well ;  un- 
less, indeed,  it  had  been  an  invitation  to 
join  in  private  theatricals,  and  I  rather 
think  that  would  have  been  better  stUL 
Not  that  I  mean  to  be  discontented,  I  pro- 
mise you,  with  Kftte  champ^trer 

While  Miss  Celestina  Marsh  was  uttering 
these  words,  which  she  did  with  equal 
energy  and  rapidity,  her  brother  gazed  upon 
her  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  interest, 
nungled  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 
"  My  dearest  love,"  said  he,  in  rather  a 
plaintive  tone  of  voice,  ^^  I  cannot  express 
my  joy  I — ^but  I  confess,  my  beloved  sister, 
that  I  am  as  much  surprised  as  I  am  re- 
joiced. Little  did  I  expect — little  did  I 
dare  to  hope,  after  our  conversation  of  yes- 
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terday,  that  I  should  so  soon  see  you  re- 
stored to  cheerfuhiess — ^to  happiness  I" 

"  Alas!  George  "  returned  the  young  lady 
(Miss  Celestina  Marsh  still  wanted  five 
months  of  thirty),  "  were  it  not  for  the  occa- 
sional return  of  my  animal  spirits,  you  would 
not  be  long  condemned  to  endure  any  anxiety 
for  me.  It  has  pleased  Providence  in  its 
mercy,  my  dear  brother," — and  Celestina 
Marsh  drew  out  her  handkerchief  as  she 
spoke — ^"it  has  pleased  Providence,  when 
bestowing  on  me  the  dear  but  perilous  gift 
of  sensibility,  to  accompany  it  by  a  native 
lightness  of  heart  and  elasticity  of  spirit, 
which  enables  me  to  endure,  without  sink* 
ing,  the  bitter  sorrows  you  have  -wdtnessedl 
— ^you  must  not  reproach  me  with  this,  my 
dearest  George  r  she  added,  pressing  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "  but  on  the  con- 
trary, you  must  join  with  me  in  hailing  every 
short  return  of  forgetfiilness  which  enables 
me  to  endure  existence.  It  is  thus  only  that 
my  Ufe  can  be  savedf' 

Hurt  beyond  measure  at  having  brought 
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tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  orphan  sister,  for 
George  and  Celestina  Marsh  had  neither  fa* 
thernor  mother,  the  gentle-hearted  young 
man  took  her  hand,  and  entreated  her  to  be 
composed.  "The  greatest  wish  I  have  in 
the  world,  Celestina,'^  said  he,  "  is  to  make 
you  happy,  and  never,  never  again  will  I 
check  your  innocent  cheerfulness  by  an  ill- 
timed  recurrence  to  feelings  less  delight- 
ful." 

These  kind  and  soothing  words  appeared 
to  produce  a  healing  effect  on  the  agitated 
spirit  of  his  sister,  for  she  immediately  put 
the  handkerchief  into  her  pocket  again,  and 
smiled  upon  him  almost  as  gaily  as  before 
she  pulled  it  out.  "  And  who  knows,  my 
dearest  George,"  she  exclaimed,  with  reno- 
vated glee,  "  what  this  delight&l  dinner 
may  bring  forth? — ^that  Wheeler  loves  me,  I 
cannot  doubt;  a  hundred,  ay,  a  thousand  dear 
recollections  press  on  my  heart  at  this  mo- 
ment to  assure  me  of  it!  But,  alasl  we 
know  too  well  that  the  frank-hearted,  guile- 
less young  man  has  not  sufficient  strength  of 
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mind,  and  firmness  of  character,  to  resist  the 
insidious  and  most  wicked  blandishments  of 
that  shameless  flirt,  Louisa  Morris! — But  let 
us  not  think  of  her  at  this  happy  moment ! 
Who  knows,  my  dearest  George,  but  that  if 
you  can  manage  to  let  me  have  only  a  toler- 
ably pretty  new  dress  for  this  occasion,  I  may 
be  able  to  bring  the  dear  truant  back  to  his 
allegiance?  You  brothers  are  allowed  by 
all  the  world  to  be  the  worst  possible  judges 
of  a  sister's  claims  to  admiration,  but  what- 
ever tfou  may  think  of  that  horrid  Miss  Mor- 
ris, I  believe  there  is  nobody  else  who  would 
not  allow,  that  when  I  am  decently  well- 
dressed  (which,  I  confess,  happens  but  sel- 
dom), I  have  no  great  reason  to  fear  compe- 
tition with  her." 

This  last  hint  from  Miss  Celestina  Marsh 
about  her  dress,  went  to  the  heart  of  her 
brother ;  and  why  it  did  so  must  be  explained, 
in  order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  this  brother  and  sister,  who 
are  likely  to  appear  frequently  before  him  in 
the  course  of  my  narrative.    Mr.  Marsh,  al- 
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though  but  a  poor  man,  was  accounted,  even 
by  the  Dermonts  themselves,  as  fairly  rank* 
ing  among  the  hereditary  gentlemen  of  the 
coimty.  His  mother's  name  of  Tremayne 
was  considerably  more  aristocratic  than  that 
of  his  father;  and  although  the  estate  she 
brought  at  her  marriage  with  him  was  any 
thing  but  large,  it  gave  her  son  and  heir  the 
right  of  being  classed  among  the  most  re-* 
spectable  of  the  old  county  families,  and 
George  Tremayne  Marsh,  of  Locklow  Wood, 
although  his  real  revenue  (in  consequence  of 
a  heavy  mortgage  on  his  estate)  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  a  year,  was  received  every 
where  with  the  consideration  always  granted 
to  the  representative  of  an  old  and  respect* 
able  family.  It  was  much  to  be  lamented 
that  the  self-willed  young  heiress,  his  mother, 
had  not  bestowed  herself  and  her  acres  bet* 
ter;  for  the  person  she  married  had  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  him,  but  a  vulgarly 
handsome  &ce.  The  son  and  daughter  who 
have  been  introduced  to  the  reader,  were  the 
only  offiipring  of  this  marriage.    The  daugh^ 
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ter,  who  was  by  two  years  the  elder,  was 
like  her  &ther  in  person,  and  her  mother  in 
temper — ^the  son  was  like  neither  of  them, 
but  resembled  more  the  better  type  of  the 
Tremayne  race  which  had  flourished  in  the 
olden  time.  The  only  symptom  of  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  her  friends  which  the 
late  Mrs.  Marsh  had  condescended  to  show 
when  slie  married,  was  the  having  her  pro- 
perty secured  by  settlement  to  herself  and 
her  heirs;  this  was  done,  and  with  the  pro- 
viso also,  that  she  might,  by  will,  leave  what 
proportion  of  it  she  chose  to  yoimger  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Marsh  survived  her  husband  a 
few  years,  and  then  died  intestate,  thus  leav- 
ing her  daughter  utterly  dependant  upon  ]ier 
brother. 

But  no  reasonable  provision  that  her  mo- 
ther could  have  made  for  her  by  will,  could 
have  given  her  so  large  a  claim  upon  the  en- 
cambered  little  estate  as  did  this  dependance. 
Almost  in  the  same  hour  that  George  Tre- 
mayne  Marsh  learned  that  his  mother  was 
dead,  intestate,  and  his  sister  left  alone,  and 
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without  resources  in  the  mansion  that  was 
now  become  Ms  own,  did  he  set  off  from 
Heidelburg,  where  he  had,  for  some  years, 
been  residing  upon  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
amongst  learned  men  and  magnificent  scenery, 
in  order  to  cherish  and  comfort  her. 

Nature  had  made  this  brother  and  sister 
marvellously  little  alike;  and  this  dissimi- 
larity  was  still  further  increased  by  educa- 
tion ;  for  no  two  processes  could  be  less  likely 
to  produce  similar  effects,  than  a  prolonged 
t^te  k  tSte  association  with  Mrs.  Marsh,  and 
a  studious  residence  in  a  German  imiversity. 
Most  fortunate  was  it  for  Miss  Celestina  that 
her  brother  was  not  like  her;  for  if  he  had 
been,  the  little  income  which  with  such  dif- 
ficulty could  be  made  to  support  a  respect- 
able appearance  in  the  all-too-large  old  man- 
sion, would  not  have  been  so  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  her  use.  There  was  a  sort  of 
sublime  simplicity  in  the  character  of  George 
Marsh,  which  rendered  him,  in  fact,  singu- 
larly well  calculated  to  become  the  victim  of 
such  a  young  lady  as  his  sister. 
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He  had  found  her  in  what  appeared  to 
him  the  most  pitiable  condition  that  a  wo- 
man could  be  in — ^her  poverty,  however, 
making  by  fiar  the  least  part  of  her  misfor- 
tunes in  his  eyes.  But  he  found  her  alone, 
and  apparently  without  a  single  intimate  and 
attached  friend  in  the  world.  He  found  her 
too,  looking  much  older  than  he  expected, 
and,  despite  all  the  affection  which  his  kind 
heart  yearned  to  feel  for  her,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  in  the  very  inmost  recesses  of 
his  secret  soul,  that  she  was,  take  her  for  all 
in  all,  about  the  least  attractive  young  wo- 
man he  had  ever  seen. 

In  the  first  place,  she  could  neither  sing 
nor  play;  and  cared  no  more  about  either 
music,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  or  the 
beauties  of  nature,  than  his  little  dog.  And 
then,  in  appearance,  although  it  was  not  ab- 
solutely impossible  perhaps,  that  some  people 
might  agree  with  her  in  opinion,  rather  than 
with  Am,  to  his  eyes^  poor  young  man,  she 
really  appeared  one  of  the  plainest  females 
he  had  ever  looked  at;  for  he  admired  ia 
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woman  nothing  that  was  not  delicate  and 
mignonne,  and  he  found  his  sister  tall,  stout, 
high-coloured,  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
coarse  black  hair,  great,  bold,  staring  black 
eyes,  and  a  long  nose,  the  tip  of  which  was 
certainly  beginning  to  approach  in  hue  to  the 
bright  carnation  of  her  cheeks.  But  there 
was  not  one  of  these  gifb,  albeit  they  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  him  to  be  any  thing  but 
good,  which  did  not  rather  increase  than  di- 
minish his  earnest  and  stead&st  resolution  to 
love,  to  cherish,  to  comfort,  to  console  her. 
"Poor,  poor  Celestinal"  he  mentally  ex- 
claimed, on  finding  himself  alone  after  his 
first  interview  with  her  in  her  orphan  state, 
"  poor,  poor  Celestina !  what  has  she  to  ren- 
der life  happy?  What  has  she  to  render 
life  endurable>to  her?  She  must,  by  Heaven 
she  shallj  be  my  first,  and  dearest  object  in 
existence.  Every  body  else  in  the  world  has 
somebody  to  love  and  care  for  them.  But 
who  has  this  unfortunate  Celestina  to  love 
and  care  for  her  ?  Other,  all  other  beings 
have  more*  or  less  the  power  to  win  afieo- 
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tion  fiom  their  fellow-creatures.  But  my 
unhappy  sister  I  Ah !  I  will  devote  my- 
self to  her.  My  life  shall  pass  in  endeavours 
to  atone  to  her  for  the  singular  combination 
of  adverse  circumstances  which  seem  to  be- 
set her.  Alas  I  How  can  my  worthless  hfe 
be  better  passed?'* 

Never  was  a  purpose  formed  from  purer 
motives;  nor  ever  was  a  purpose  kept  with 
more  unswerving  resolution.  It  was  not  long 
be&re  Greoige  Marsh  perceived,  that  in  ad- 
diticm  to  all  the  sources  of  sorrow  and  mor- 
tification with  which  the  fate  of  his  poor 
destitute  sister  seemed  loaded,  she  had  to  en- 
dare  the  yet  bitterer  pangs  of  disappointed 
affection.  Celestina,  with  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes,  confessed  to  her  brother, 
ere  they  had  passed  an  entire  week  together, 
that  the  tender  assiduities  of  young  Ensign 
Wheeler,  who  had  been  quartered  during 
the  last  two  months  at  Overby,  had  irrevo- 
cably w<m  her  affections,  and  that  her  only 
chance  of  happiness  on  earth  rested  on  the 
power  and  will  of  him,  her  dearly  beloved 

VOL.L  T 
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brother,  to  bring  this  mutual  attachment  to 
a  happy  issue.  Tearful  and  plaintive  as  was 
the  tone  of  this  confession,  it  was  very  far 
from  adding  to  the  anxieties  of  George 
Marsh;  on  the  contrary,  her  agitated  state- 
ment of  the  young  ensign's  attentions,  con- 
veyed a  sensation  of  the  truest  pleasure  to 
his  heart.  He  thanked  Heaven  in  his  very 
inmost  soul,  that  all  men  did  not  see  his  sis- 
ter with  his  eyes,  and  he  promised,  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  kind  nature,  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  ensure  her 
happiness.  But  alas!  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent, not  only  to  his  own  observation,  but 
by  the  heart-rending  confidence  of  the  un- 
happy Celestina  herself,  that  whatever  the 
attentions  of  the  fickle  ensign  might  once 
have  been,  he  was  now  far,  oh !  very  far, 
from  manifesting  for  her  a  passion  at  all 
equal  to  that  which  she  still  resolutely 
avowed  she  felt  for  him.  Some  men,  under 
the  circumstances,  might  have  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  the  lady's  statement  respecting 
the  former  conduct  of  the  young  oflGlcer;  but 
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no  such  doubt  ever  entered  the  head  of 
George  Marsh  for  a  single  instant.  George 
▼as  truth  itself  in  all  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds,  and  it  would  have  been  far  easier 
to  teach  him  the  most  crabbed  new  language 
that  ever  was  invented,  than  to  have  so  far 
initiated  him  in  the  mysterious  characters  of 
falsehood,  as  to  make  him  doubt  a  statement 
deliberately  made  to  him  by  his  sister,  and 
accompanied  by  the — to  him — solemn  testi- 
mony of  sighs  and  tears. 

And  then,  how  poor  George's  heart  ached 
for  her!     He  knew  what  love  was ;  for  he 
had  loved  and  lost  (by  death)  a  fair  young 
-creature,  as  true  and  as  devoted  as  himself ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
this  event  had  left  him,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  too  yielding  indulgence  of  his  con- 
duct towards  his  sister.      Too  yielding  it 
<5ertainly  was;  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
her  hint  about  her  not  being  well  dressed 
went  so  painfully  to  his  heart;  for,  in  truth, 
her  demands  upon  his  purse  for  the  deco* 
p2 
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ration  of  her  person  had  been  answered^ 
during  the  few  months  which  they  had  al- 
ready passed  together  since  the  death  of 
their  mother,  with  a  liberality  much  more 
in  proportion  to  his  generous  kindness^  than 
to  his  contracted  means.  His  mother  had 
left  many  little  bills  to  be  paid;  and,  more- 
over, he  had  thought  it  right  to  erect  a 
handsome  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
the  last  of  the  Tremaynes  of  Stoke;  so  that 
the  first  paying  for  Celestina's  deep  mourn- 
ing as  well  as  his  own,  and  the  subsequently 
supplying  her  with  money  (over  and  above 
her  too  hberal  allowance)  for  the  purchase 
of  what  she  called  decent  half  mournings 
had  not  been  done  without  great  difficulty 
and  privation  on  his  part.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  the  reproach  implied  by  her 
words  pained  him  a  good  deal;  and  some- 
thing a  httle  like  consciousness  that  he  did 
not  deserve  it^  might  have  glanced  through 
his  mind.  But  pity  chased  it  before  it  could 
take  root  there,  and  he  immediately  an- 
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swered, "  How  much  money  will  be  necessary 
ihr  the  dress,  my  dearest  Celestina?  Indeed 
I  will  try  to  let  you  have  it  if  I  can." 

"  Why  most  girls,  George,  wouldn't  ma- 
nage it  under  ten  pounds,  but  Til  do  it  with 
five,  and  well  too,  TU  answer  for  it,"  she  re- 
pfied. 

"  I  have  not  got  so  much  in  my  pocket, 
Celestina,"  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  which 
was,  ^however,  checked  before  it  was  fully 
breathed;  "but  to-morrow  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  it  for  you.  I  have  quite 
made  tip  my  mind  to  sell  my  little  horse, 
for  I  am  certainly  as  well  able  to  walk  as 
you  are,  and  you  have  got  no  conveyance, 
and  when  Crop  is  sold,  I  shall  not  only  have 
the  money  for  him,  but  I  may  sell  the  little 
mow  of  hay  too;  so  you  may  depend  upon 
having  the  five  pounds,  Celestina,  either  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  at  the  very  farthest. 
I  will  set  about  it  directly." 

"  Pray  let  me  have  it  to-morrow,  George," 
returned  his  sister.  "It  will  be  too  pro- 
voking to  waste  a  whole  day  when  I  have 
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80  much  to  do.     Besides,  I  must  go  to  Over- 

» 
by  to-morrow,  and  then  I  can  buy  the  things 

at  once." 

"  I  will  go  to  Farmer  Dawes,  and  see  if  I 

cannot  get  it  directly,"  said  her  brother;  and 

without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he  hastened 

irom  the  room  and  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  invitation  we  must  follow,  was- 
addressed  to  a  newlj-married  couple  of  the 
name  of  Stephens,  who,  like  the  inhabitants^ 
of  Locklow  Wood,  were  among  the  nearest 
neigbbours  to  "  the  Mount."  The  lady  was 
a  person  of  good  fortune— some  thirty  thou- 
sand poimds  or  so;  the  gentleman,  who  was 
at  least  twelve  years  her  junior,  had  little  or 
nothing,  save  himself,  to  bestow,  in  return 
for  the  &ir  hand,  the  devoted  he^,  and  the 
liandsome  portion  of  the  lady. 

But,  imlike  the  generality  of  matches  of 
this  class,  no  disappointment  on  either  side 
appeared  to  have  followed  the  nuptials;  for 
the  mutual  admiration  and  attachment  of 
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the  happy  pair  for  each  other  increased,  as 
was  evident  to  all  who  knew  them,  with 
every  day  they  lived. 

Mr.  Stephens,  though  he  had  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  any  preferment 
in  his  profession,  was  a  clergyman,  and  at 
the  time  when  he  was  so  happy  as  to  meet 
with  his  wife,  had  been  looking  about  for  a 
curacy,  upon  which,  together  with  the  in- 
come arising  from  his  fellowship,  it  was  his 
intention  to  exist.  Greatly,  however,  did 
he  prefer  the  different  mode  of  life  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  lady  whose  affections  he 
was  so  lucky  as  to  captivate.  She  did  not 
like  a  curacy;  and  still  less  of  course,  did 
she  like  that  the  man  she  adored  should 
continue  to  pine  in  the  heartless  soli- 
tude of  a  fellowship.  So  they  were  mar- 
ried after  an  acquaintance  of  about  six 
weeks,  and  reading  in  the  Times  newspaper 
an  advertisement  of  an  ^^  elegant  residence" 
to  be  let  in  the  county  of ,  near  the  im- 
portant market  town  of  Overby,  they  came, 
looked  at,  and  hired  it,  with  a  celerity  equal 
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to  that  with  which  they  had  taken  a  lease  of 
each  other  for  Kfe.  Beech-hill  was  a  small, 
but  rather  pretty-looking  place,  and  as  it  had 
always  been  included  in  the  list  of  mansions 
fanning  "  the  neighbourhood,'*  its  being  taken 
by  a  clergyman,  who  immediately  laid  out 
several  himdred  pounds  in  embellishments, 
naturally  secured  its  being  so  still — and,  in- 
deed, every  body  said  that  they  might  con- 
rider  themselves  very  lucky,  in  these  shop- 
keeping  days,  to  have  Beech-hill  taken  by 
such  "nice  people" — ^for  nice  people  every 
body  seemed  determined  to  find  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  had  already  dined 
twice  at  the  Mount,  though  their  own  dining- 
room  being  still  imfinished  had  prevented 
their  giving  any  party  in  return;  and  they 
Were  both  greatly  pleased  by  the  flattering 
hospitality  which  thus  again  soUdted  their 
oompany  at  the  principal  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Here  again  were  a  pair,  insignificant 
enough,  perhaps,  as  to  the  position  they 
held  in  that  world  of  fisishion,  which  so 
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liberally  offers  to  the  historian  of  life  aU  that 
it  has  of  richest  and  rarest,  wherewith  to 
adorn  his  pages.  But  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Stephens,  when  considered  in  relation  to  this 
said  world  of  fashion,  they  were  very  far, 
indeed,  from  being  insignificant  in  the  world 
of  Stoke;  and  as  that  is  the  region  wherein 
for  the  present  we  are  about  to  linger,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  endeavouring  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  them.  Would  that 
I  could  hope  this  acquaintance  would  prove 
as  interesting  to  this  dear  reader,  as  it  has 
proved  to  me !  But  if  I  fail  in  this,  I  must 
console  myself  by  remembering,  like  La- 
fontaine^ 

"  Qae  81  de  Tagr^r  je  n*emporte  pas  le  prix» 
J'auiais  oa  moins  rbonneur  de  FaToir  entrepris." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens,  if  not  what  can 
properly  be  called  people  of  fashion,  were,  as 
they  could  have  themselves  told  you,  some- 
thing a  great  deal  better — they  were  people 
of  suplerior  minds — ^they  were  people  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  intelligence;  and  this^ 
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not  in  the  mere  ordinary  walks  of  literature^ 
wherein  we  may  often  see  many  dever  kinds 
of  people  wandering  and  enjoying  them- 
selves, not  one  of  whom  could  be  compared 
in  sublimity  of  mental  elevation  to  either 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Stephens.  It  was  the  sympa- 
thy of  their  minds  in  this  respect  which  ren- 
dered their  union  one  of  such  very-much- 
cut-of-the-common-way  harmony. 

In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  it  is  posdble 
that  the  attraction  which  brought  them  to- 
gether might  have  arisen,  on  his  part,  from 
the  pleasure  of  finding  a  lady,  known  by  all 
the  world  to  be  in  the  possession  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  so  very  obligingly  ready 
to  listen  to  all  he  had  to  say — while  on  hers, 
the  finding  herself  more  noticed  at  thirty- 
five,  than  any  other  young  lady  of  her  ac- 
qaamtance,  by  a  tolerably  well-lc)oking  young 
man  of  twenty-three  and  a-half,  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  produce  those  gentle  ac- 
cents and  gentler  glances,  which  led  to  the 
thrice  happy  marriage  that  followed.  But 
once  united,  once  brought  together  within 
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reach  of  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of 
souls,  their  mutual  attachment  became  such 
as  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  sublimest 
species  of  intellectual  sympathy. 

To  watch  these  two  minds,  as  I  have  done, 
each  waiting,  amidst  all  the  frivolities  of  or- 
dinary society,  for  the  ethereal  sparks  which 
they  knew  must  come  from  the  other — ^to 
watch  them  waiting,  and  not  in  vain — ^to 
mark  the  fond  welcoming  glance  of  admira- 
tion with  which  these  confidently  looked-for 
scintillations  were  received,  now  by  the  one, 
and  now  by  the  other,  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  delicious  occupations  in  the  world! 
But  the  gratification  arising  from  such  a 
spectacle  as  this,  cannot  be  described,  it  must 
be  felt^  in  order  to  be  understood;  and  all  I 
can  do  towards  making  my  readers  share  in 
tibe  pleasure  I  have  received  from  a  tolerably 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephens,  is  to  relate  from  time  to  time  some 
of  the  charming  anecdotes,  and  repeat  some 
of  the  beautifiil  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  I  have  seen  and  heard. 
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There  is,  however,  one  tiling  respecting 
them  which  a  love  of  truth  leads  me  frankly 
to  mention  at  once,  in  preference  to  leaving 
the  discovery  of  it  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
reader.  Mrs.  Stephens  was  an  Unitarian,  and 
I  beUeve  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  this  peculiarly  well-matched 
pair,  that  Mr.  Stephens  (notwithstanding 
his^  profession)  is  now  a  good  deal  inclined 
to  the  same  £dth.  I  am  not  an  Unitarian 
myself,  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  confess  that 
I  am  not  very  much  disposed  to  tolerate  this 
schism  cordially  in  others.  But  the  admira- 
tion I  have  so  freely  expressed  above,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens,  ought  to  be  received 
as  a  proof  that  I  am  not  unreasonably  the 
reverse. 

"  A  dijetmer  a  la  fourchette  is  a  very 
pretty  thing,  my  dear  Wilham,  if  it  be  well 
done,'"  said  Mrs.  Stephens,  as  she  folded  up 
the  note  which  contained  their  acceptance  of 
the  agreeable  invitation.  "  But  do  you  know, 
I  am  rather  sorry  they  have  thought  of  it, 
for  it  is  exactly  the  thing  I  have  been  plan- 
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ning  in  my  own  head  for  us  to  give.  It  is  a 
little  out  of  the  common  way,  and  it  won't 
do  for  us,  you  know,  to  give  our  first  party 
quite  in  the  jog-trot  old  fashioned  dinner 
style.  Not  to  mention  that  I  particularly 
wish  to  give  a  party  that  shall  include  every 
body  at  once.  It  is  so  much  more  econo- 
mical." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  sweetest  Arabella! 
— and  it  is  really  very  provoking  that  you 
should  be  forestalled  thus." 

"  Never  mind,  dearest  I — Depend  upon  it 
I  shall  find  that  they  do  not  do  the  thing  in 
my  way — and  if  I  am  right  in  this,  a  second 
dejeuner  a  lafourchette  may  be  given  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke,  with  very  good  effect." 

"  Kyou  arrange  it,  sweetest,  its  effect  can- 
not fail,"  replied  her  adoring  yoimg  husband* 
But  almost  before  the  words  were  uttered, 
an  anxious  shadow  seemed  to  rest  upon  his 
brow,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  added  in  a 
whisper — ^^  Remember  our  hopes,  sweetest! 
— ^promise  me  that  you  will  not  exert  your- 
self too  much  I" 
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She  patted  his  cheek,  and  playfully  re- 
plied, "  SiUy  man  I — I  will  take  care  of  my- 
self, depend  upon  it." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart — rang 
the  bell,  and  despatched  the  answer  to  the 
Mount. 

This  done,  the  lady  unlocked  the  carefully- 
closed  drawer  of  her  little  work-table,  and 
drew  thence  some  small  work  which  seemed 
to  be  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  and  which 
had  this  of  pecuhar  about  it,  that  neither 
canvass,  nor  worsted,  gold  thread,  nor  steel 
beads,  made  any  part  of  it;  to  this  little 
work  she  now  devoted  herself  most  assi- 
duously. 

"Delicious  spectacle!"  murmured  Mr. 
Stephens,  looking  at  her  for  a  moment  with 
inconceivable  tenderness.  "  And  I  will  read 
to  you  the  while  I" 

She  nodded  her  head  in  smiling  and  aSec* 
tionate  approval,  and  afler  holding  up  before 
his  eyes,  with  an  air  half  bashful,  half  play- 
M,  a  morsel  of  fine  Hnen,  which  she  was 
fieishioning  into  something  which  appeared 
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greatly  to  interest  them  both,  she  put  on  her 
Ihimble,  and  again  b^an  to  sew. 

And  then,  having  breathed  a  soft  sigh, 
and  once  more  murmured  the  word,  "  Sweet- 
est!" Mr.  Stephens  took  his  paper-knife, 
and  began  to  cut  open  the  pages  of  a  volume, 
which  had  just  arrived,  among  other  similar 
treasures,  from  America. 

*^  What  a  luxury  it  is,  my  dearest  Arar 
bella,"  said  he,  after  he  had  been  thus  occu- 
pied for  a  minute  or  two.  **  What  an  invar- 
luable  luxury  it  is  to  us,  with  our  insatiable 
appetites  for  literature,  this  being  able  to 
get  all  the  new  American  publications  at 
such  a  very  trifling  expense  I  Your  acquaint- 
ance with  that  American  captain  is  a  bless- 
ing beyond  all  price.  And  that  admirable 
idea  of  yours,  of  sending  a  few  pages  about 
fitshionable  life  in  England  to  his  wife^  every 
time  his  vessel  returns,  is  evidently  considered 
as  a  most  ample  payment.  I  would  make 
you  any  bet,  sweetest,  that  every  word  you 
write,  all  invented  as  it  is,  out  of  your  own 
dear  clever  head,  appears  in  all  the  fiashion- 
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able  newspapers  in  the  Union,  and  in  point 
of  j&ct,  it  does  exactly  as  well  for  them,  you 
know,  as  if  you  were  really  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  court  circle.  And  if  so,  love  ! 
where  is  the  harm  of  this  little  fraud?" 

"  I  hope  it  does  please  them,  William," 
replied  Mrs.  Stephens,  in  a  conscientious 
tone  of  voice, "  for  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  give  Captain  Vondersmutch  the 
trouble  of  bringing  us  over  a  packet  of  books 
every  time  he  comes,  without  repaying  him 
for  it  in  some  way.  And,  as  at  present,  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  by  much  our  highest  duty,  is 
the  taking  care  that  no  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance of  ours  shall  injure  the  dear  unborn 
creature,  whose  welfare  is  so  inexpressibly 
dear  to  us  both,  I  feel  boimd  in  duty  to 
exert  my  ingenuity — ^nor  can  I  call  this  a 
fraud." 

"  It  is  impossible,  sweetest,  that  there  can 
be  a  second  opinion  between  us  on  that 
pomt;  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
I  so  highly  value  the  good  offices  of  Captain 
Vondersmutch.    It  would  be  morally  im- 

VOL.  L  G 
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poBsible^  fiweetest,  that  you  and  I,  with  our 
minds^  could  exist  without  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  new  books.  And  what  on  earth 
would  become  of  us,  were  we  obliged  to  in- 
dulge this  intellectual  craving,  by  purchasing 
new  English  works,  from  an  English  book- 
seUer?" 

"  It  could  not  be  thought  of,  Liehe^^  re- 
plied Mrs.  Stephens,  who,  amongst  her  other 
accomplishments,  had  once  studied  the  Ger- 
man language  for  six  weeks;  and  it  spoke 
well  for  the  tender  softness  of  her  nature, 
that  the  only  word  which  still  rested  on  her 
memory  with  suflScient  distinctness  to  be 
useful,  was  that  which  she  now  used  in 
addressing  her  young  husband.     "  It  could 
not  be  thought  of,  Liebe,"  she  replied,  "  and 
whatever  intellectual  pangs  we  DMght  have 
suffered  from  the  want  of  new  books,  we 
must,  perforce,  have  endured  them,  had  no 
dear,  good  Captain  Vondersmutch  come  to 
our  relief.    For  after  all,  William,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  feelings  of  a  mother 
are  the  most  powerful  of  our  nature!    Thou 
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wilt  not  chide  me  for  tliis  thought,  Liebe, 
iriltthour 

Mr.  Stephens  felt,  that  at  such  a  moment 
of  excitement  as  this,  a  tender  caress  must  be 
expected,  as  the  only  suitable  reply  that 
oould  be  offered  by  a  fond  husband  to  so 
enchanting  a  wife.  He  therefore  laid  down 
his  new  book,  and  he  laid  down  his  paper- 
knife  upon  it,  and  then  opening  wide  his 
arms  bs  he. rose  from  his  chair,  he  closed 
them  not  till  Mrs.  Stephens  was  within 
them,  and  then  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  gave  her  a  most  tender  kiss.  This 
done,  he  returned  to  his  comfortable  arm- 
chair— for  ance  his  marriage,  Mr,  Stephens 
had  a>ways  sat  in  a  very  comfortable  arm- 
chair— and  having  resumed  his  occupation, 
spoke  as  foflows ;  his  wife  holding  her  needle 
suspended  the  while,  to  listen  to  him, 

"  There  is  still  another  reason,  sweetest, 
why  we  should  be  grateful  to  your  ex- 
cellent friend.  Captain  Vondersmutch,  and 
that  is,  that  without  his  aid,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible,  let  us  spend  as  much 
g2 
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money  as  we  would,  for  us  to  find  ourselves 
so  much  in  advance  of  our  age,  as  we  do  at 
present.  Who  is  there,  among  the  whole 
circle  of  our  acquaintance,  who  is  acquainted 
with  United  States'  literature  as  we  are?  Not 
a  single  individual,  Arabella,  not  one!  There- 
is  but  one  reason,  in  my  opinion,  which  caa 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  imnatural  de- 
gree of  indifference  manifested  in  Europe^ 
for  the  literary  compositions  of  the  new 
world.  It  is  jealousy;  trust  me,  it  is  jealousy^ 
and  nothing  else.  We  know  that  they  are 
our  superiors  in  freedom  of  thought,  in  bold- 
ness of  principle,  and  in  originality  of  ex- 
pression. Fine  spirits  produce  fine  issues^ 
my  Arabella — can  we  wonder  then, -at  the 
thoughts  of  these  unshackled  fireemen — free 
in  every  sense  of  the  word — ^Iree  in  politics 
— ^fi:ee  in  elections — ^firee  in  religion.  And 
free  too,  beyond  all  the  nations  of  the  earthy 
upon  that  stiff-necked  point  of  the  moral 
code,  which  absurdly  brands  as  dishonesty^ 
what  is,  in  fact,  the  Intimate  o&pring  of 
necessity.    For  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  is 
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«ny  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  to  pay  money 
when  they  have  not  got  it  to  pay?  Must 
not  all  reasoning,  founded  on  such  a  theory 
ss  this,  prove  a  mixture  of  felse  logic,  and 
Mae  principle?  How  perfectly  superior 
are  American  citizens,  Arabella,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  either  the  one  or  the  other  I  Yes, 
sweetest  I  Fine  spirits  produce  fine  issues. 
You  may  look  for  this  always  ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  you  will  never  be 
'disappointed.'' 

"  Ah,  Liebe !"  returned  his  yrife,  looking 
nlhim  with  a  face  foil  of  meaning.  "  Oh, 
liebe!  when  will  you  honestly  confess  to  me, 
that  you  can  trace  both  the  fine  spirits,  and 
the  fine  issues  which  proceed  fix)m  them,  to 
the  absence  of  the  degrading  religious  super- 
stitions which  disgrace  our  country  ?  and, 
which  once,  as  you  cannot  deny,  disgraced 
yourself?'* 

"  My  dearest  love,  I  should  be  ready  to 
•confess  it  to-morrow,  were  it  not  that  I  per- 
fectly well  know  we  should  lose  considera- 
tion in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  fact,  in 
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society  generally,  were  I  to  throw  aside  the 
title  of  reverend,  and  proclaim  myself  openly 
a  seceder  from  the  church  of  England.  Be« 
sides,  sweetest,  the  treasure  yet  unborn^ 
might  find  my  doing  so  a  disadvantage. 
How  could  we  possibly  ask  any  person  of 
consequence  to  stand  godfather,  or  god- 
mother, to  our  child  ?  Think  of  this,  be- 
loved one  I  and  then  blame  me,  if  you 
can." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  Liebe,"  re» 
turned  Mrs.  Stephens;  and  she  dropped  the 
subject — ^requesting  him  without  further  de* 
lay,  to  begin  reading  the  book  she  was  long- 
ing for! 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  next  of  the  Damont  invitatioiui 
whose  zeceptioii  I  shall  record  was  delivered 
tt  wliat  was  decidedly  the  most  camfort-^ 
Me  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  may 
sound  like  very  homely  praise,  and  may 
perhaps  lead  the  thoughtless,  (x  ov»-fine,  to 
&ncy  that  Mrs.  V erepoint,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Charlotte,  lived  in  a  warm,  but  small 
parlour,  enjoying  a  southan  aspect  and  no 
smoke;  but  wifJiout  any  pretensions  to  be 
classed  among  the  beau-monde  of  the  county* 
But  any  person  drawing  this  conclusion  from 
my  word  comfortable,  would  blunder  egregi- 
ously .  I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  happy 
drcumstances  in  the  situation.of  the  Dennont 
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family,  that  their  greatness  was  overshadowed 
by  no  towering  nobles  near  them  ;  but  tliis 
though  strictly  true,  does  not  prevent  its 
being  equally  so  that  old  Mrs.  Verepoint 
and  her  young  daughter  had  good  blood  in 
their  veins;  and  though  our  nameless  coimty 
was  neither  Westmoreland  nor  Cumberland 
there  was,  nevertheless,  an  old  stone  es- 
cutcheon over  the  door  of  entrance,  on 
which  might  be  traced  the  annulets  which 
have  for  so  many  ages  belonged  to  their  race. 
The  good  lady  herself,  too,  was  descended 
fix>m  a  long  line  of  Norman  ancestors,  and 
though  much  too  sensible  a  woman  to  suffer 
any  feeling  of  family  pride  to  make  itself 
visible  through  the  bland,  kind-tempered  sua- 
vity of  her  perfectly  well-bred  manner,  there 
was  about  her  a  sort  of  high  chivalresque 
aristocracy,  which  was  to  her  pure  morality, 
what  a  brilliant  setting  is  to  a  precious  gem, 
it  could  not  add  to  its  intrinsic  worth, 
but  it  showed  the  value  in  which  it  was 
held,  and  decidedly  increased  the  care  that 
was  taken  of  it 
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Her  daughter,  Charlotte,  was  a  very 
pretty  creature,  and  as  like  her  mother  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  girl  of  twenty  to  be  like 
a  woman  of  fifty;  moreover  she  was  the 
heiress  par  excellence  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Yet  still,  the  long-descended  acres  which,  to- 
gether with  the  continuance  of  the  old  name 
to  which  they  belonged,  were  to  be  hers  at 
the  death  of  her  mother,  were  not  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  compromise  the  superiority 
of  Colonel  Dermont;  for  whereas  his  land 
happily  produced  him  an  annual  return  of 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  per  annum, 
Mrs.  Verepoint's  estate,  which  bore  the  old- 
fcshioned  appellation  of  "The  Grange,"  never 
produced  above  two  thousand.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  inferiority  of  rent-roll,  it  would, 
to  say  the  truth,  have  been  impossible  for 
either  colonel  or  Mrs.  Dermont  to  have  loved 
and  admired  their  neighbours  at  "The 
Grange*'  so  cordially  as  they  certainly  did ; 
but  as  it  was,  they  certainly  stood  in  higher 
fiivour  with  the  family  at  the  Mount,  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  list  of  their  visiting 
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acquaintance,  and  it  is  impoesible  to  give 
a  greater  proof  of  this,  than  the  fact  that 
the  colonel  and  his  lady,  had  more  than 
once,  when  in  sacred  Ute-h-tMe  discus* 
sion  on  the  future  destinies  of  their  match- 
less son,  confessed  to  each  other  that  they 
should  be  by  no  means  displeased,  if  it  hap- 
pened that  Alfred  took  a  fiuicy  to  her,  to 
receive  Charlotte  Verepoint  as  his  wife. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  homely  epithet 
of  "  comfortable,"  by  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  describing  the  residence  dT 
Mrs.  Verepoint  and  her  daughter,  I  muat 
beg  to  prove  its  correctness,  endeavouring  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  place;  it  shall  be  done 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  good  reader — ^but  I  must 
desciibe  it,  because  I  have  seen  it  so  ofken, 
loved  it  so  well,  and  remember  it  so  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  first  peculiarity  of  the  old  mansion  wa» 
its  being  surrounded  on  three  sides,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  by  a  grove 
of  ancient  oak  trees,  which  spoke  as  plainly 
as  the  one  bit  of  parchment  which   con* 
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stitated  all  its  title  deeds,  tlie  antiquity 
(^&e  venerable  domicile.  It  was  well  per* 
baps  hr  the  tranquillity  of  good  Colonel 
Dennont's  mind,  that  he  had  no  judgment 
tB  to  the  age  of  oak-trees  when  he  looked 
at  them,  and  he  therefore  felt  no  ancestral 
pangs  at  his  heart,  when  comparing  the  syca^ 
more,  beech,  and  acacia  groves  which  sur- 
loimded  his  own  gay-looking  mansion  with 
the  rich  Druidical  sort  of  solemnity  that  en- 
veloped the  dark  gray  abode  of  his  quiet 
neighbour. 

But  this  dark  gray  abode,  had  an  old  long 
Hbraiy  at  the  back  of  it,  with  three  old* 
&shioned  bay  windows  looking  out  upon  a 
well-shaven  lawn,  that  had  been  stolen  from 
the  oaks  by  the  father  of  the  late  Mr,  Vere- 
pdnt.  No  later  alterations  however,  had 
been  made  upon  it.  It  was  not  cut  up  for 
flower-beds  or  flower-baskets,  but  stretched 
itsgreen  carpet  on  all  sides,  exactly  as  far  as^ 
the  majestic  oaks  woidd  permit ;  the  plea- 
sure paths,  which  wandered  away  in  various- 
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directions  among  them  not    being  visible 
from  the  windows  of  the  library. 

But  delicious  both  in  winter  and  summer 
as  was  the  solemn  stillness  of  this  venerable 
grove,  the  room  itself  would  have  been  far 
less  "  comfortable"  had  not  a  broad  vista,  cut 
through  it  towards  the  west,  let  in  upon  its 
windows  the  warmth  and  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun.  At  the  west  side  of  each  bay 
window  was  a  flourishing  myrtle-tree,  which 
rarely  required  any  warmer  winter  cloth- 
ing than  the  dead  leaves  the  sheltering 
oaks  afforded.  None  but  very  young  gar- 
deners fancy  that  the  sunshine  of  a  southern 
exposure  is  favourable  to  their  pets.  The 
protection  of  such  a  grove,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, is  a  thousand-fold  more  salutary. 

All  hbraries  are  comfortable^  unless  they 
are  absurdly  unlibrary-like,  which  Mrs.  Vere- 
point's  was  not;  and  therefore  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it,  but  immediately  go  up  stairs 
to  the  drawing-room,  for  the  mansion  was  old 
enough  to  have  "  its  upper  rooms  swept  and 
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garnished"  for  the  reception  of  company. 
The  aspect  of  tliis  room  was  due  south,  and 
the  view  it  looked  upon  was  such  as  the  eye 
of  modem  taste  would  condemn  as  "  hide- 
ous;" for  the  only  alteration  that  had  been 
made  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  the  old  paved  court  in  firont,  was 
the  contriving  to  make  a  carriage  entrance 
at  the  aide,  which  enabled  the  comers  and 
goers  to  enter  in  that  commodious  invention^ 
a  coach,  without  having  to  walk  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards  firom  the  pomegranites 
which  were  trained  on  each  side  of  the  door 
steps,  to  the  two  great  bay  trees  that  stood 
beside  the  stately  stone  pillars,  supporting 
the  enormous  iron  gates  at  the  entrance. 
This  alteration  was  very  comfortable^  but 
the  aspect  of  the  approach  was  very  little 
changed  thereby;  for  the  road  leading  from 
the  outrageously  lofty  old  arch  at  the  en- 
tiance  of  the  little  porch,  to  the  iron  gates 
above-mentioned,  was  still  as  straight  as  the 
flight  of  an  arrow,  and  the  stone-paved  court 
itself,  extending  across  the  whole  front  of 
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the  house,  notwithstanding  the  massive  and 
handsome   granite    balustrade  which    sur- 
rounded it,  was  likely  enough  to  appear  to 
most  people  as  little  picturesque  ad  possible. 
But  those  who  found  no  pleasure  in  looking 
out  of  the  windows,  could  hardly  fail  of  find- 
ing consolation  if  they  looked  within ;  for  they 
would  find  there  books   and  flowers,  and 
easy  chairs,  and  soft  sofas,  and  sUding  tabled, 
that  would  either  fly  at  a  touch,  or  stand 
steadily  on  all  their  legs  at  once,  and  plenty 
of  foot-stools,  and  chessmen,  and  cards,  and 
miniatures,  and  annuals,  and  albums,  and 
shade  and  mignonette  in  summer,  and    a 
good  fire  and  a  folding  screen  in  winter,  and 
a  good  grand  piano^forte,  and  a  fine  old  violin 
into  the  bargain,  and  a  space  of  fi)rty  feet 
long,  which  by  its  heighth  and  width  pro- 
duced a  double  cube.     Such  was  the  room; 
and  an  elderly  lady  whose  sweet  voice  spake 
cordial  welcome  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a 
pretty  gu:l  smiling  an  echo  to  it  on  the  other; 
and  all  this  was  exceedingly  comfortable,  to 
say  the  very  least  of  it    But  in  case  I  have 
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not  already  sofficientlj  proved  the  daims  of 
Mrs.  Veiepoint's  maiusion  to  this  pleasant 
epithet,  I  must  b^  leave  to  say  a  word  or 
two  of  the  dining-parlour.  This  was  imme- 
fiately  under  the  drawing-room,  but  was 
neither  so  long  nor  so  high.  It  was,  how- 
eyer  a  capital  dining-room,  and  capital  were 
the  frequent  little  small  party  dinners  that 
irere  given  there.  Excepting  the  fine  old 
plate  on  the  sideboard,  there  was,  however, 
less  of  display  at  Mrs.  Yerepoint's  dinners 
than  at  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
then  at  no  other  house  was  every  thing  so 
peculiarly  good  of  its  kind;  nowhere  were 
the  viands  served  so  hot  with  plates  to  match 
them,  nowhere  were  sauces  so  perfect,  no- 
where were  the  wines  so  old,  nowhere  was 
Ae  attendance  so  carefully  proportioned  to 
the  number  to  be  waited  on,  and  nowhere 
yms  there  such  an  absence  of  cold  wind  in 
winter,  or  intrusive  sunbeams  in  summer ; 
and,  moreover^  the  room  was  so  thickly  car- 
peted, up  to  the  very  edges  on  all  sides,  that 
tile  most  creaking  shoe  that  ever  footmati 
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wore  miglit  walk  about  with  impunity- 
Now  all  this  I  consider  as  very  comfortable, 
and  for  this  reason  gave  I  this  unassuming 
epithet  to  Mrs.  Verepoint's  house. 

"  This  is  something  quite  new,  mamma,'^ 
said  the  yoimg  lady  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  note.  "  How  do 
you  think  you  shall  like  it?" 

"  It  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  wea- 
ther, Charlotte,"  replied  Mrs.  Verepoint,  ^*  if 
they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  fine  day,  I 
think  it  may  be  very  pleasant." 

"  I  rather  wonder,  they  did  not  postpone 
so  great  a  novelty  till  next  year,"  said  Char- 
lotte, "when  the  son  and  heir  will  be  of 
age.  Alfred  Dermont,  you  know,  is  exactly 
two  months  older  than  I  am.*' 

"  There  is  something  rather  sentimental, 
Charlotte,  in  the  sound  of  that  observation,'^ 
said  her  mother;  "  and,  by  the  way,  it  re- 
minds me  of  what  Mrs.  Beaumont  said  yes- 
terday, which  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  tell 
you.  She  called,  you  know,  while  you  were 
riding  ;  and  she  entertained  me  during  half 
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the  time  she  staid,  by  repeating  all  the  news 
her  son  had  heard  at  Overby  the  day  he 
dined  there.  She  says  it  is  universally  re- 
ported, that  you  are  going  to  be  married  to 
Colonel  Dermont's  son/'  said  Mrs.  Verepoint. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  report  can  be  fairly 
tenned  universal,  manuna,"  returned  her 
daughter ; "  because  I  do  not  think  that  either 
you  or  I  have  said  any  thing  about  it.  At 
least,  I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  myself." 

Her  mother  laughed.  "  Then  you  honest- 
ly confess  the  truth  of  it,  my  .dear?"  said 
she,  "  only  you  have  not  talked  about  it/' 

"  Pray,  mamma,  spare  my  blushes  1"  cried 
Charlotte,  concealing  her  pretty  face  with 
her  hand. 

*•  Tou  are  a  spoiled  child,  Charlotte,"  said 
the  mother,  "  or  you  would  not  venture  to 
jest  upon  so  serious  a  subject  with  me.  You 
know,  as  well  I  do,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Al- 
fred Dermont  may  be  considered  as  about 
the  best  match  in  the  county,  and  I  do  really 
believe,  that  many  of  our  neighbours  think 
you  are  to  marry  him," 

VOL.  I.  H 
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"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  mamma,  I  do  not 
very  well  see  how  we  can  help  marrying," 
replied  Charlotte.  **  You  say  that  he  is  the 
best  match  in  the  county.  Old  Hannah  is 
ccHistantly  saying  the  same  of  me.  That 
clearly  proves  that  we  shotdd  be  a  proper 
match  for  each  other.  Next,  we  were  bom 
in  the  same  parish,  nay,  in  the  same  year; 
does  not  that  prove  that  we  were  matched 
in  Heaven?  And  now  you  have  completed 
a  triad  of  reasons  for  our  being  united,  by 
telling  me  that  I  am  a  spoiled  child.  Is  not 
the  handsome  Alfred  a  spoiled  child  too  ? 
And  are  not  these,  altogether,  quite  reasons 
enough  for  us  to  set  about  being  married  as 
quickly  as  possible  ?" 

''  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Charlotte,  I 
think  one  of  the  resemblances  you  mention, 
is  greatly  against  the  match  I  I  think  you 
are  four  or  five  years  too  old  for  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Verepoint. 

"  Oh!  cruel  mother  I**  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte. "  Whi^t  a  moment  you  have  chosen 
for  reproaching  me  with  my  age  !    And  you 
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really  think,  then,  that  I  ought  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  marrying  Alfred  Dermont  T* 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it,"  returned 
her  mother,  gravely.  ^'  But,  at  least,  I  am 
folly  prepared  to  assure  you,  that  if  this  be 
not  an  objection,  I  really  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  whatever." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Charlotte;  "  sits  the  wind 
in  that  quarter,  mother  ?" 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  speak  with  very 
fitde  serious  meaning,  as  I  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe,  that  any  such  idea  has 
ever  entered  the  heads  of  our  good  friends 
at  the  Mount,"  returned  her  mother. 

**  Well,  mamma,  I  confess,  I  think  that  is 
rather  a  reason  against  our  settling  the  affair 
any  further.  Nevertheless,  mother  mine,  I 
presome  you  do  not  mean  to  refuse  this  de- 
jeuner i  lafourchettef 

**  Most  assuredly  not,  my  daughter — for 
I  think  it  will  be  both  new  and  agreeable," 
said  Bits.  Verepoint. 

"  Well  then,  mamma,  if  you  decide  upon 
going,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you." 
h2 
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"  Speak  on,  Charlotte.    What  is  it  ?" 

•"  Of  course,  you  know,  the  invitations  will 
include  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  has 
come  into  my  head,  that  poor  Miss  Marsh 
will  be  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  get  there." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  take  her,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  Mrs.  Verepoint.  "  It  is  very 
good-natured  of  you,  Charlotte,  to  think  of 
it,  and  the  more  so  because  you  do  not  like 
her — and  I  shall  have  no  objection  I  am 
sure.  She  certainly  could  not  walk,  and 
I  fear  it  is  only  too  certain,  that  her  poor 
brother  would  hardly  be  justified  in  hiring 
a  carriage  to  take  her.  I  only  wish  that  ifc 
were  not  so  much  out  of  the  way.  We 
shall  have  to  go  over  exactly  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  you  know." 

"  Nay,  manmia,  but  if  you  do  it  at  all,  I 
want  you  to  do  it  with  more  effectual  kindness 
than  that.  I  want  you  to  ask  them  to  dine 
here  the  day  before,  and  then  Sophy  can 
dress  Miss  Celestina's  hair  for  her,  and  pre- 
vent her  looking  such  a  preposterous  figure, 
as  she  generally  does." 
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**  Upon  my  word,  Charlotte,  that  is  being 
very  good-natured  indeed,  and  I  confess  I 
think  it  will  be  a  prodigious  bore,  to  be  fol- 
lowed about  all  day,  by  that  particularly 
disagreeable  young  woman.  For,  of  course, 
if  she  is  to  be  staying  here,  and  go  with  us, 
she  will  consider  herself  as  being  of  our 
party." 

Charlotte  was  silent  for  a  moment^  before 
she  answered,  and  then  said,  "  I  don't  think 
she  would  trouble  us  much.  However,  if 
it  will  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  grant  my 
request,  dear  mother,  I  withdraw  it.'* 

"  No,  no,  you  shall  not  withdraw  it,  Char- 
lotte— for  you  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong. 
I  will  only  make  one  condition  in  granting 
it,  which  is,  that  if  we  have  the  sister,  we 
should  have  the  brother  too.  I  like  him 
^  much  as  I  dislike  her  ;  so  I  will  myself 
^rite  a  note  to  desire  they  wiU  both  come  to 
^  the  day  before,  and  remain  with  us  till 
the  day  after  the  fite.  But  this  does  not 
^ni  to  please  you,  my  dear.  You  look 
exactly  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry  about  it. 
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If  I  did  not  know  you  too  well,  to  believe 
you  could  be  so  missishj  I  might  really  sup- 
pose, that  you  had  some  scruples  about  hav-* 
ing  such  an  undashing  squire  in  your  train. 
Is  it  any  such  thought  as  this,  which  has 
clouded  the  serenity  of  your  brow,  Char- 
lotte ?" 

Miss  Verepoint  coloured  so  violently  upon 
being  asked  this  question,  that  her  mother 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  she  had 
touched  the  right  chord,  and  felt  a  htde  vexed 
that  her  high-minded  and  unsophisticated 
daughter  could  be  affected  by  so  contempt- 
ible a  feeling;  and  then,  rather  thinkiag 
aloud,  than  intending  to  express  the  thought^ 
she  added,  ^^  But,  I  suppose  aU  girls  must 
have,  more  or  less,  of  this  paltry  feelings 
till  they  have  lived  long  enough  to  look  out 
on  life  sufficiently  to  comprehend,  and  appre- 
date,  the  stuff  of  which  their  fellow-crear 
tures  are  made." 

The  thought  itself,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  worded,  seemed  either  to 
please,  or  arouse  the  young  lady ;  for  the 
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shade  passed  from  her  brow,  and  she  smiled 
with  all  her  usual  gaiety  of  expresdon,  as 
she  replied,  "  I  believe  girls  are  great  fools, 
mamma,  in  a  hundred  ways ;  but  I  'do  not 
choose  you  should  delude  yourself  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  particular  folly,  and  therefore 
I  b^  leave  to  observe,  that  I  am  a  vast  deal 
more  likely  to  remember,  that  the  blood  of 
the  Tremaynes  can  be  traced  to  a  more 
ancient  date  than  that  of  the  blooming  Cap- 
tain Smith,  or  the  exquisitely  elegant  Lieu- 
tenant Tomkins,  than  that  George  Marsh's 
black  coat  is  beginning  to  look  a  httle 
rusty." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Charlotte,''  returned 
her  mother  ;  forgetting,  in  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  so  very  congenial  a  sentiment, 
the  still  unexplained  cloud  which  had  passed 
over  the  sweet  face  of  her  daughter. 

"  Now,  then,  to  our  pens,"  continued  Mrs. 
Verepoint,  rising,  and  approaching  the  com- 
modious table,  which  accommodated  the 
Well-appointed  drawing-room  writing  desks 
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of  herself  and  her  daughter,  "  You,  Char- 
lotte, shall  write  the  note  of  acceptance  to 
Mrs.  Dermont's  invitation,  and  I,  that  of 
invitation  to  the  Marshes." 
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.    CHAPTER  Vn. 

As  to  all  the  other  threescore  and  ten  in- 
vitations which  were  scattered  far  and  wide 

in  all  directions  within  the  county  of , 

I  will  not  trouble  either  my  reader  or  my- 
self by  dwelling  on  them.  I  have  already 
given,  what  I  flatter  myself  will  be  found 
very  graphic  descriptions  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  those  addressed  to  the  three  near- 
est neighbours  of  the  Dermont  family;  and 
this  must  suffice  as  an  introduction  to  their 
society  for  the  present.  In  point  of  vici- 
nity, indeed,  the  honoured  individuals  se- 
lected from  the  town  of  Overby  might  raise 
a  fair  claim  to  competition  with  both  Lock- 
low  Wood  and  the  Grange;  but  I  feel  quite 
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certam  that,  were  I  to  trust  myself  among 
my  well-remembered  old  acquaintances,  the 
Murrays,  the  Morrises,  and  the  Kersleys  of 
Overby,  I  should  fill  a  very  unreasonable 
number  of  pages  in  describing  them.  One 
little  observation,  fix)m  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  half-pay  veteran,  Major  Murray,  1 
wiU  give,  because  it  conveys  in  a  short  space 
a  just  and  general  idea  of  the  tone  of  feeling 
which  existed  between  the  county  and  the 
county  town. 

^'  Here  is  a  marvel  1"  exclaimed  the  eldest 
sister,  entering  the  apartment  of  the  younger, 
with  Mrs.  Dermont's  invitation  in  her  hand. 
"What  wonderful  miracle  have  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  been  performing  for  xm  ? 
Look  you  here,  Miss  Janet  1  An  invitation 
to  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourchetbe^  from  those 
greatest  of  all  grandees^  the  DermontsI 
What  can  have  produced  this  extraordinary 
condescension?*' 

"  Charming!"  exclaimed  the  youngest  sis- 
ter. "And  won^t  I  dance  with  Captain 
Waters  I    But  as  to  the  miraculous  part  of 
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the  buaness,  I  can  explain  it  in  a  moment, 
and  most  satisfactorily.  You  know  that 
threeKX)mered  bit  of  groimd  by  the  side  of 
the  kitchen  door,  which  was  formerly  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  drying  of  Old  Maggy's 
pans  and  platters?  During  your  visit  to 
Aont  Macfarlane,  I  coaxed  papa  into  mak- 
ing over  to  me  the  fee  simple  of  that  part 
and  parcel  of  his  Overby  estate.  And  if 
you,  Miss  Kattie,  had  not  been  so  altogether 
occupied  by  the  tender  attentions  of  Ensign 
Jones,  from  the  very  first  day  of  your  return 
to  the  present  hour,  you  would  have  per- 
ceired — ^which  I  know  you  have  not —  that 
I  have  given  to  the  domain  such  an  air  of 
rundity,  by  the  wall-flowers,  sweet  peas,  and 
double  stocks,  which  are  flourishing  there, 
as,  I  have  long  thought^  ought  to  secure  our 
being  classed  as  a  county  family^  instead  of 
leaving  us  stiU  included  in  the  fatal  phrase 
of  *  Overby  people'  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  my  improvements  have  produced  their 
proper  e&ct ;  and  I  hope  you  feel  grateful 
to  me  for  having  relieved  you  from  the  mar- 
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ket-town  odium,  from  which  not  even  the 

name  of  Murray  could  save  you." 

#  #  #  #  • 

In  fact,  such  an  invitation  as  that  which 
had  issued  from  the  Mount,  was  not  likely 
to  be  met  in  any  quarter  by  a  refusal;  and 
when  the  arithmetical  process  of  counting 
noses  had  been  carefully  performed,  which 
it  was  in  succession  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Mount  family,  Julia  Dnimmond 
included,  it  became  rather  alarmingly  evi- 
dent that  there  was  no  room  in  the  house, 
notwithstanding  its  very  handsome  propor- 
tions, which  could  permit  the  whole  party 
to  sit  down  together  to  the  banquet. 

The  drawing-room,  indeed,  might  from 
its  width,  have  admitted  a  double  row  of 
tables^  each  long  enough  to  apcommodatc 
about  forty  persons;  but  when  this  was  sug- 
gested by  the  two  young  people,  the  colonel 
and  his  lady  both  started  as  if  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  had  been  thrown  over  them. 
Had  the  proposal  proceeded  from  Julia 
lilone,  it  would  probably  have  been  treated 
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as  a  symptom  of  incipient  delirium,  conse- 
quent upon  the  fever  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  f&te,  and  she  might  possibly 
have  been  sent  to  bed,  with  a  cup  of  water- 
grad  and  a  few  grains  of  antimony;  but  the 
companionship  of  Alfred  saved  her  from 
this;  and  the  enormity  of  introducing  pre- 
parations for  positive  substantial  eating,  with 
all  the  atrocious  accompaniments  of  flying 
champagne  corks,  possible  spillings  of  claret, 
and  the  like,  into  the  most  elegant  drawing- 
room  in  the  county,  was  only  treated  as  a 
gay  effiision,  indulged  in  by  the  young 
people  as  a  joke. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dermont,  indeed,  ex- 
changed a  glance,  in  which  something  hke 
honor  might  have  been  seen  to  mingle;  but 
they  speedily  recovered  themselves,  and  re- 
plied at  the  same  moment,  and  almost  in  the 
same  words,  that  it  was  no  good  to  joke 
about  it,  but  that  very  seriously  they  must 
contrive  some  plan  or  other  by  which  at 
least  all  the  ladies,  and  a  portion  of  the  gen- 
tlemen,  could  be  acconmiodated  with  seats. 
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Alfred  laiiglied,  and  Julia  coloured  at  per- 
ceiving how  very  little  their  proposal  was 
approved;  but  Colonel  Dermont  prevented 
the  probable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  young 
gentleman  to  defend  it,  by  saying  eagerly, 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  we  must  do,  and  I 
only  wonder  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
first.  When  it  was  feared  that  the  riotous 
propensities  of  some  of  our  neighbours  were 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  risings,  orders  were 
forwarded  to  the  troops  at  Overby  and  two 
or  three  other  towns  near  us,  to  prepare  for 
an  encampment  on  Sunbury  Common.  I 
know  that  all  the  marquees  are  ready,  and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  will  be  to  borrow 
Major  Sommerton's,  and  one  or  two  others 
from  Captain  Waters,  perhaps,  or  Captain 
Smith.  Nothing  looks  so  gay  and  pictur- 
esque as  tents  pitched  upon  a  lawn;  and 
with  the  military  band  stationed  among  the 
trees  to  the  left,  the  effect  will  be  beautiftd." 

The  whole  party  agreed  that  it  was  the 
very  cleverest  thought  in  the  world;  and  an- 
other expedition  was  immediately  planned 
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&I  the  two  gentlemen,  to  Overby,  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  the  commanding  officer  for 
the  marquees  and  the  music. 

Even  if  Colonel  Dermont  had  not  been 
the  Colonel  Dennont,  who  had  so  much  dis- 
tii^Qished  himself  in  India  as  to  have  been 
very  nearly  killed,  Major  Sommerton,  as 
wdl  as  every  officer  under  his  command, 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  do  all 
tbey  could  to  promote  so  very  agreeable  a 
scheme;  but,  as  it  was,  the  whole  thing  was 
received  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which 
was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  dignified 
proprietor  of  the  Mount,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  on  his  part,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
his  ever  sympathising  lady,  exertions  were 
made  to  render  the  fete  one  of  the  most  hxHr 
Hant  ever  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Fteparations  upon  a  laige  scale  can  never  be 
made  in  so  quiet  a  region  as  Stoke,  without 
creating  a  strong  sensation  in  the  public 
mind  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  Mr.  Sims, 
the  principal  fiurm^  on  the  estate,  was  de- 
puted by  his  neighbours  to  petition  that  the 
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wives  and  families  of  tlie  tenants  might  have 
leave  to  place  themselves  within  the  park 
gates,  that  they  might  witness  the  arrival  of 
the  company;  which  permission  being  most 
graciously  accorded,  the  price  of  ribbons  and 
paper  flowers  rose  considerably  at  Overby; 
nor  was  Miss  Celestina  Marsh  the  only  one 
of  the  invited  guests  who  intended  to  make 
a  point  of  spending  a  little  more  than  she 
ought,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  generous 
givers  of  so  brilliant  an  entertainment. 

Another  result  of  the  convulsion  of  spirits 
into  which  the  whole  country  side  was 
thrown  by  this  remarkable  event,  was  a  won- 
derful variety  of  divinations  as  to  the  cause 
which  had  produced  it.  Some  were  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  given  in  compliment 
to  Lady  Ripley's  niece,  the  beautiM  Miss 
Thorwold,  whose  charms  had  produced  so 
evident  an  effect  on  the  young  heir  of  the 
Mount  at  the  last  Overby  assize  ball.  An- 
other party  had  their  own  particular  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  fSte  was  pven  for  the 
purpose  of  publicly  announcing  to  the  neigh- 
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boarhood  the  engagement  of  Alfred  Dermont 
and  Charlotte  Yerepoint — ^which  had,  in 
fict,  been  settled  between  the  parents,  they 
said,  £nom  within  a  few  months  of  the  birth 
of  the  children.  But  all  this  was  only  coun- 
ty talk.  The  gossips  of  the  town  said  they 
knew  better,  and  that  the  only  reason  why 
"  the  Dermonts"  were  going  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment so  much  out  of  the  conmion  way  of 
their  very  regularly  organised  hospitality 
was,  that  they  might  receive  all  the  officers 
together,  and  that  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  sure  to  please  them — ^which  every  body 
knew  would  not  be  the  case  (the  Overby 
young  ladies  observed),  if  an  entertainment 
were  given  to  them  in  the  usually  exclusive 
style  of  county  visiting,  as  every  body  knew 
there  was  not  a  single  officer  in  the  corps— 
excepting  Major  Sotmnerton,  who  was  as 
&imal  as  a  judge,  and  any  thing  but  young, 
—who  had  not  lost  his  heart  to  an  Overby 
beau^. 

Jn  short,  the  conversations  which  began  and 
ended,  without  involving  a  discussion  on  the 

VOL.  I.  I 
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approacliing  f&te  at  the  Mount,  during  the 
fortnight  which  preceded  it,  were  confined, 
solely  and  wholly,  to  the  itinerant  beggars 
who  were  prevented  by  the  local  authorities 
from  remaining  long  enough  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  learn  even  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants. Every  thing  went  on  smoothly. 
The  ladies,  and  the  ladies'  maids,  the  little 
mantua  makers  and  the  small  milliners,  all 
«eemed  absolutely  inspired.  The  lightest 
and  most  becoming  caps,  were  made  to  si- 
mulate the  out-of-door  costume  of  hats,  while 
transparent  bonnets  mimicked  the  wings  of 
the  gossamer,  and  floating  gauze  enveloped 
pretty  shoulders  like  a  mantle,  without  doing 
gCny  mischief  to  their  beauty  at  aU. 

The  only  contretemps  of  any  great  import- 
ance  which  occurred  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, was  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
guest  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stephens.  The 
first  thought,  both  of  that  gentleman  and  of 
his  lady,  when  this  visiter  arrived  was,  that 
this  very  imtoward  circumstance  would  pre- 
vent their  participating  in  the  festivities  to 
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whicli  they,  as  well  as  their  less  philosophi- 
cal neighbours,  had  been  looking  forward 
with  extraordinary  satisfaction.  But  when 
they  retire<l  to  arrange  their  dresses  for  din- 
ner, Mrs.  Stephens  announced  to  her  hus- 
band in  a  tone  of  very  firm  decision,  that 
she  was  quite  determined  not  to  lose  the 
fite. 

Mr.  Stephens  sighed.  "  Well,  then,  sweet- 
cstl"  he  replied,  in  gentle  accents,  "  well 
then! — ^you  must  order  a  comfortable  little 
dinner  for  me  and  Mr.  Holingsworth,  and 
we  must  console  ourselves  during  your  ab- 
sence  as  well  as  we  can." 

"  You  quite  mistake  me,  Liebe,"  returned 
the  newly-married  wife.  "  How  could  you 
imagine  for  a  moment,  that  I  could  find  plea- 
8ure  where  thou  wert  not? — ^No,  no;  my 
scheme  is  a  very  different  one.  I  neither 
intend  to  give  up  the  party  myself,  nor  to 
leave  you  out  of  it,  Liebe  j  but  I  intend  to 
drive  over  to  the  Mount  to-morrow  morning, 
ia  order  to  inform  the  family  of  the  arrival 
i2 
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of  our  guest,  and  to  obtain  an  invitation  for 
him." 

"  Indeed!"  cried  Mr.  Stephens,  looking  a 
little  frightened — ^for  the  early  habits  of  Mr. 
Stephens  had  not  been  such  as  to  render  him 
&miliar  with  much  society,  and  this  proposal 
struck  him  as  being  more  courageous  than 
prudent;  a  feeling  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  confess,  adding  as  a  reason  for  it,  '^  You 
know,  sweetest,  that  they  are  considered  as 
the  proudest  people  in  the  county." 

^^  That  others  may  find  them  so,  is  likely 
enough,  Liebe,"  returned  Mrs.  Stephens, 
with  a  charming  smile;  "  but  there  are  two 
or  three  reasons,  you  know,  why  there  is  no 
great  danger  that  any  such  feeling  should  be 
exhibited  to  me.  Every  one  knows,  I  pre- 
sume, that  my  paternal  inheritance  was  ra- 
ther a  remarkably  large  one;  a  circum^ 
stance  which  I  fear  in  our  degenerate  days 
disposes  the  world  in  general  to  be  only  too 
much  at  our  feet;  and  though  I  am  aware,^ 
— and  here  Mrs.  Stephens  cast  her  eyea 
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upon  tlie  floor — ^^  and  thotigli  I  am  aware, 
liebe,  that  I  have  been,  and  still  may  be, 
blamed  bj  the  sordid  and  narrow-minded 
multitude  for  having  selected  you  &om  out 
the  world  as  the  dear  companion  and  sharer 
of  my  wealth,  I  shall  ever  feel  that  the  pe- 
culiarly exalted  intellectual  tie  which  unites 
us  (without  alluding  to  the  more  ordinary 
sources  of  passion,  which  of  course  we  feel 
in  common  with  others),  I  shall  ever,  I  say, 
fed  that  this  imison  of  two  souls  who  have 
both  drunk  deeply,  as  we  have  done,  at  the 
eternal  fountain  of  philosophy,  has  rendered 
our  union  as  much  a  source  of  mutual  pride, 
as  of  mutual  happiness.  And  therefore,  I 
fear  not  in  any  society  to  assert  the  species 
of  pre-eminence  to  which  I  was  bom,  nor 
shall  I  ever  scruple  to  take  those  little  social 
liberties  with  my  neighbours,  which  are  per- 
mitted to  people  of  consequence,  though  de- 
med  to  others." 

This  exalted  manner  of  speaking  and 
thinking  was  not  now  displayed  for  the  first 
time  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  favoured 
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and  happy  husband;  and  he  therefore  only 
seized  the  lady's  hand  and  kissed  it,  without 
saying  any  thing  in  reply  beyond  his  usual 
gentle  phrase,  "  Do  just  as  you  will  with  me^ 
sweetest." 

At  breakfast  on  the  following  morning, 
Mrs.  Stephens  took  occasion  to  mention  to 
their  Mend  Mr.  Holingsworth,  who  was  an 
American  of  great  literary  endowments,  re- 
cently arrived  from  the  United  States,  both 
the  brilliant  fete  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  her  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  at 
the  house  where  it  was  to  be  given,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  invitation  for  him. 

"And  that  is  a  very  obliging  notion  I 
expect,  madam,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  very 
handsome  of  you,"  replied  Mr.  Holings^ 
worth.  "Yet  I  can't  but  opinionate,  too," 
he  added,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  that 
it  would  be  a  better  scheme  still  for  ms  to 
start  off,  all  of  us  together,  for  the  object  of 
getting  the  invite.  I  most  times  remark 
that  we  Yankees  carry  with  us  a  good  deal 
of  influence,  and  I  guess  that  the  seeing  and 
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hearing  the  individual  what  is  to  be  invited, 
when  characteristics  all  convene,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  may  be  spoken,  I  calcu- 
late, without  vanity,  is  the  style  most  likely 
to  obtain  the  end  proposed.  And  if  this 
should  be  approbated  by  you,  madam,  and 
prove  in  conclusion  as  much  your  sentiment 
as  it  is  my  own,  I  should  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose that  you  introduce  me  forthwith  to  the 
genteel  friends  you  speak  of.  Always  sup- 
posing that  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Stephens  here,  sees  no  objection." 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  somewhat  of  a  leo- 
hunting  personage  in  a  small  way;  and  as 
she  had  never  chanced  to  have  the  good 
fortune  of  introducing  either  a  Turk,  a  Lap- 
lander, or  even  a  Greek  to  any  of  her  friends, 
though  she  was  too  well-informed  a  person 
not  to  know  that  it  was  extremely  genteel 
to  do  so;  it  suddenly  struck  her  that,  as 
they  were  not  in  London,  but  in  quite  a 
remote  country  place,  she  might  take  the 
tone  of  conferring  a  favour,  instead  of  ask- 
ing one;  and  with  this  clever  device  in  her 
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thoughts,  she  immediately  answered,  with  a 
most  amiable  smile,  ^^Your  proposal  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  mine,  Mr.  Holings* 
worth,  and  as  to  my  excellent  husband,  you 
will  learn,  when  you  have  seen  a  Uttle  more 
of  us,  that  he  knows  not  what  it  is  to  have 
a  wish  or  a  will,  save  as  he  receives  both 
fix)m  the  eyes  of  her  he  loves." 

"Possible?"  returned  the  naive  Ameri- 
can; who,  though  a  married  man  himself 
uttered  the  word  in  an  accent  that  certainly 
expressed  surprise. 

However,  Mr.  Stephens  most  frankly  cor- 
roborated the  statement  of  his  lady,  ending 
his  exemplary  speech  by  saymg,  with  a 
glance  of  extreme  tenderness,  "How  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise?" 

The  smart  little  one-horse  chariot,  which 
held  two  insides,  and  one  or  more,  if  neces- 
sary, on  the  dickey  behind,  was  then  or- 
dered to  be  at  the  door  precisely  at  one. 
o'clock,  which  was  an  hour  almost  certain 
to  insure  the  agreeable  "coincidence,"  as 
Jtfrs.    Stephens  called  it,   of  finding  "  the 
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Dennonts"  at  luncheon,  to  which  meal  all 
morning  visiters  at  the  Mount,  who  timed 
their  visits  well,  were  always  invited. 

The  interval  between  breakfast  and  set- 
ting out  upon  this  visit  was  spent  by  the 
three  highly  enlightened  individuals  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking,  in  a  state  of  great  in- 
tellectual enjoyment.  The  two  gentlemen 
placed  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  a 
table,  on  which  were  many  books,  most  of 
of  them  unbound,  many  from  the  United 
States,  and  all  displaying  such  an  aspect 
of  what  Mrs.  Stephens  called  "  appetizing 
freshness  of  intellectual  food,"  as  could  not 
&il  to  make  even  the  most  superficial  ex- 
amination of  them  profitable. 

Mrs.  Stephens  watched  them,  as  they  thus 
disposed  of  themselves,  with  an  approving 
anile,  and  drawing  her  little  work-table 
dose  to  the  side  of  her  husband,  she  gave 
him  another  and  a  very  inteUigent  smile 
as  she  opened  its  drawer,  and  drew  forth 
her  favourite  work,  saying,  "  Now  then,  be- 
pn  reading  scraps,  and  talking  about  them, 
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my  dear  friends,  and  you  have  no  notion 
how  rapidly  I  shall  work.  Methinks  my 
needle  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  fabled 
pigeons,  and  spreads  its  wings,  and  flies  at 
the  touch  of  soul-inspiring  thought  I" 

"  That's  as  like,  as  like  can  be,  ma'am,'* 
returned  the  American,  "  to  some  of  the  fine 
poetical  compositions  that  I  get  in  my 
monthly  recept-k-cle  firom  the  pens  of  my 
fair  countrywomen.  In  the  article  of  female 
inspiration,  we  progress  in  double  quick  time, 
I  promise  you;  and  it's  only,  I  expect,  such 
ladies  as  yourself,  who  neither  scruple  nor 
fear  to  profess  that  degree  of  intellectual 
freedom  as  properly  belongs  to  the  Unitarian 
persuasion,  as  can  fully  realise,  and  mix-in 
like,  with  the  superiority  of  the  American 
female." 

Mrs.  Stephens  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
work,  and  fixed  them  with  an  immense  deal 
of  rather  mysterious  expression  on  the  face 
of  her  husband. 

"Yes,  sweetest,  I  understand  that  dear 
glance  well,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  ^'  and  I  shall 
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not  scruple  to  interpret  it  to  our  excellent 
transatlantic  fiiend,  Mr.  Holingsworth.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Holingsworth,"  he  continued, 
stretching  out  his  hand  across  the  sofa  table, 
and  laying  it  on  the  arm  of  the  American, 
''the  fact  is,  that  I  was  brought  up  as  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
course  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect 
for  the  Establishment  and  all  that.  But  this 
dear  angel  here,  has  crept  into  my  head  as 
well  as  my  heart,  and  I  will  not  deny  that 
she  has  emancipated  my  intellect  from  a  vast 
deal  of  rubbish  with  which  education  had 
encumbered  it.  The  writings  of  many  of 
your  countrymen,  my  good  friend,  have  done 
much  to  complete  the  work,  and  I  can  no 
longer  resist  the  conviction,  that  every  hu- 
man being  who  wishes  to  think,  to  reason, 
and  to  judge  for  himself,  ought  to  become  an 
Unitarian." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Stephens,  sir,  I  ex- 
pect that  I  might  stop  from  July  to  eternity, 
before  I  could  hope  to  hear  a  gentleman  de- 
liver his  opinion  more  elegant  than  you  have 
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done  at  this  present  speaking.  What  you 
have  now  delivered  is  first-rate  truth,  sir, 
you  maybe  availed  of  that;  and  if  you  have 
got  to  thank  your  lady  for  having  wiped 
your  mind  clean  £rom  all  the  rust  and  dust, 
that  your  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  your 
deans  and  your  prebends,  are  for  everlasting 
heaping  up  about  those  who  will  bide  and 
bear  them,  why  I  must  say  that  if  her  will 
and  wishes  govern  your  will  and  wishes,  it 
is  no  more  than  what  it  ought  to  be — ^seeing 
that  in  this  great  matter  she  has  shown  her- 
self so  considerable  the  superior — ^which  is 
what,  in  the  common  way,  we  don't  appro- 
bate allowing  to  the  female — except  just 
upon  the  American  Pamasus." 

"  Fine  spirits  have  fine  issues,  Mr.  Holings- 
worth!"  replied  the  newly-fledged  Unitarian. 
"  Did  you  know  my  charming,  my  admirable 
Arabella  more  intimately,  you  would  be 
aware  that,  in  her  case  at  least,  the  female 
soul  is  fabricated  of  a  vastly  finer  materiid 
than  it  is  possible  for  that  of  man  to  be.'* 

"  Well,  now,''  returned  Mr.  Holingsworth 
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a  little  doubtingly,  '^  I  expect  it  would  take 
a  prettj  considerable  time  to  make  me  go  en* 
tirely  the  whole  hog  as  to  that  But  never- 
theless I  realise  quite  altogether,  sir,  the  obli- 
gation you  owe  to  the  female  in  this  instance, 
aad  I  feel  noways  surprised  at  your  being 
kmder-lxke  overcome  by  it" 

That  no  probabilities  may  seem  to  be  vio* 
lated  by  the  rather  peculiar  language  of  Mr. 
Holingsworthy  and  its  appearing  to  pass  cur- 
rent as  that  of  an  accomplished  gentleman 
in  the  judgment  of  so  educated  a  pair  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stephens,  it  may  be  advisable  to- 
mention  that  this  gentleman  had  been  in- 
troduced to  them  by  a  letter  from  a  well- 
known  publisher  in  the  United  States,  as 
an  individual  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  transatlantic  literary  world.  He 
was,  in  fJEU^t,  no  less  a  person  than  the  editor 
of  the  celebrated  Arch- Anti-Episcopal  Re- 
view and  Magazine,  a  monthly  publication, 
considered  by  many  who  contributed  to  it 
as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  valuable 
periodicals  which  had  as  yet  appeared  either 
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in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  All  American 
editors  do  sot,  most  assuredly,  indulge  as 
freely  in  the  rich  peculiarities  of  transatlan- 
tic idiom  as  Mr.  Holingsworth,  nor  did  the 
majority  of  the  articles  in  the  Arch- Anti- 
Episcopal  appear  to  proceed  from  precisely 
the  same  font  as  that  from  whence  he  drew 
both  his  inspiration  and  his  phraseology. 
Mr.  Holingsworth  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire;  his  father  had  been  a  pork- 
butcher,  and  his  mother  kept  a  small  lodg- 
ing-house. His  first  personal  attempt  at 
^  getting  along,"  was  in  the  line  of  his  father; 
but  being  rather  clumsy  in  the  use  of  his 
tools,  he  cut  his  thumb,  which  occasioned 
his  "  quitting"  that  profitable  line  of  business 
for  ever.  He  next  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  tripe,  and  having  met 
with  considerable  success  in  this  line,  ambi- 
tion prompted  him  again  to  ^^  change  his 
hand,"  though  not  to  "  check  his  pride,"  for 
he  now  employed  his  little  capital  in  the 
porter  trade.  This  business  likewise  favoured 
him  so  much,  that  he  was  wont  to  say  his 
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very  success  obliged  him  to  abandon  it;  for 
his  capital  would  not  suffice  for  the  enlarged 
custom  which  presented  itself.  He  there- 
fore, with  a  degree  of  wisdom  which  might 
truly  be  said  to  be  in  advance  of  his  age, 
disposed  of  his  porter  brewery  to  a  physi- 
dan,  whose  practice  left  him  sufficient  leisure 
to  attend  to  it,  and  having  by  this  time  ac- 
quired a  strong  literary  bias,  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  various  occupations  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  but  also  from 
having  fallen  into  the  habit  of  attending 
more  than  one  of  those  admirable  debating 
societies  in  which  so  many  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  United  States  complete  their  education, 
he  proposed  himself  as  partner  to  a  cele- 
brated bookseller  and  publisher  at  New 
York.  The  money  which  it  was  suspected 
he  had  made  in  business,  and  the  talents 
which  it  was  known  he  had  displayed  in  de- 
bating, convinced  the  judicious  publisher 
that  he  would  do  well  to  accept  his  offer. 
As  time  wore  on,  the  literary  propensities  of 
Mr.  Holingsworth  strengthened,  till  at  length 
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be  conceived,  and  executed,  the  project  of 
editmg  a  periodical.  The  circumstance  of 
his  being  himself  a  publisher,  was  of  course 
highly  advantageous  to  the  publication,  and 
the  Arch- Anti-Episcopal  made  money.  But 
neither  Mr.  Holingsworth  nor  his  partner 
were  men  likely  to  let  grass  grow  under  their 
feet  fix)m  any  deficiency  in  the  active  get- 
along  principle.  Bookselling,  publishing,  and 
editing,  did  not  altogether  furnish  occupation 
enough  for  the  active  spirit  of  Mr,  Holings* 
worth,  and  accordingly  it  was  settled  be- 
tween him  and  his  almost  equally  active 
partner,  that  he  should  take  a  trip  to  tbe 
"  old  country,"  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  such  authors  there,  as  had  the  honour 
and  glory  of  being  known  by  reputation  in 
the  United  States,  the  promise  of  an  early 
copy  of  their  works  for  transatlantic  republi- 
cation. This  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Holings- 
worth's  visit  to  England,  and  such  the  his- 
tory of  his  past  life. 

Though    the  preparations  for  the    f&te 
were  already  going  on  with  great  activity. 
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in  almost  every  part  of  the  grounds  and 
mansion  at  the  Mount,  Mrs.  Dermont 
herself  would  have  been  greatly  shocked, 
had  she  not  been  found  as  usual  in  the  com- 
posed possession  of  her  drawing-room.  Nei- 
ther Albert's  wild  proposal  of  converting  it 
into  an  eating-room,  nor  any  other  of  the 
necessary  derangements  consequent  upon  so 
extensive  a  reception,  had  been  permitted  to 
invade  this  elegant  retreat;  and  there  sat 
Mrs.  Dermont,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens 
and  their  American  fiiend  entered,  the  very 
picture  of  el^ant  repose,  though  every  other 
individual  in  the  family  was  in  a  bustle. 

All  the  men  servants,  with  the  colonel  and 
Alfred  to  assist  them,  were  busily  employed 
in  erecting  upon  the  lawn  three  tents, 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  officers; 
Julia,  with  Mrs.  Dermont's  maid  to  help 
her,  was  working  with  inde&tigable  perse- 
verance upon  unnumbered  yards  of  calico, 
white,  pink,  blue,  yellow,  and  crimson,  which 
by  the  aid  of  wire,  she  was  converting,  with 
marvellous  skill,  into  roses  and  lilies  with- 

VOL,  I.  K 
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out  end,  the  which,  being  combined  with, 
abundance  of  evergreens,  were  intended  to 
hang  in  graceful  wreaths  about  the  white 
drapery  of  the  tents. 

The  housekeeper,  the  cook,  the  scullion, 
laboured  fix)m  mom  to  dewy  eve,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  every  imaginable  variety  of  deli- 
cate prettinesses,  both  sweet  and  savoury. 
The  dairy-maid  was  inventing  all  sorts  of 
contrivances  to  make  her  cool  dairy  cooler 
still,  for  the  preservation  of  incredible  quan- 
tities of  cream.  The  gardener  was  hoarding 
his  ripe  strawberries,  by  sheltering  his  beds 
from  the  superfluous  sun.  The  butler's  pan- 
try was  locked,  and  double  locked,  to  secure 
the  plate  which  had,  to  the  last  oimce,  been 
drawn  forth  from  its  strong  hold,  to  abide  a 
general  polishing;  and,  in  short,  there  was 
no  other  comer  of  the  establishment,  in  which 
there  might  not  be  heard,  or  seen,  some 
symptom  of  preparation. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Dermont,  one  of  the  men  servants,  engaged 
in  the  operations  going  forward,  upon  the 
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lawn,  most  fortunately  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Stephens's  carriage  as  it  approached  the 
house ;  and  although  he  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  the  act  of  assisting  his  master  in 
&stening  a  stretching  peg  in  the  ground,  he 
had  suflScient  presence  of  mind  to  prove  his 
interest  in  the  honoiu*  of  the  family,  by  in- 
stantly dropping  his  hanmier,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  a  carriage,  sir  1"  darted  off,  catching 
up  his  hvery  coat  as  he  ran — and  thereby 
was  enabled,  though  a  good  deal  out  of 
breath,  to  announce,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ste- 
phens," in  a  style  befitting  the  dignity  of  the 
Mount. 

Mrs.  Dermont  certainly,  at  that  moment, 
felt  very  thankful  that  she  had  steadily  re- 
fused the  entreaties  of  Julia, "  only  to  cut 
out  a  few  leaves."  It  was  from  po  feelings 
of  harshness  towards  her  that  she  had  done 
so.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  cut  out  many 
the  evening  before,  when  doors  and  windows 
being  closed  for  the  night,  she  had  felt  there 
was  no  danger  of  being  caught  in  the  fact  of 
performing  a  mechanical  operation,  to  assist 
k2 
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the  preparations  for  her  own  ffete.  Nothing 
could  be  more  lady-hke  and  tranquilly  idle, 
than  the  manner  in  which  she  was  now 
found  sitting  in  her  elegant  drawing-room, 
fabricating,  with  a  pretty  mother-of-pearl 
crochet,  a  purse  for  Alfred,  in  the  most  deli- 
cate shades  of  green  and  lavender  colour. 
She  felt  conscious,  that  notwithstanding  the 
multitudinous  labours,  which  she  well  knew 
were  going  on  in  all  directions  round  her, 
she  did  look  lady-like  and  idle  ;  and  this 
consciousness  made  the  arrival  of  her  new 
neighbours  an  agreeable  events  inasmuch,  as 
it  effectually  proved  that,  however  difie- 
rentiy  things  might  be  managed  by  the 
minor  magnates  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
establishment  at  the  Mount  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce a  f^te,  magnificent  enough  to  asto- 
nish the  neighbourhood,  without  deranging 
the  elegant  repose  of  its  mistress  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Dermont  had  not  hitherto  quite  made 
up  her  mind  whether  to  like,  or  dislike,  the 
newly-arrived  occupants  of  Beech-hill.    She 
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greatly  approved  their  moving  the  vulgar 
old  posts  and  rails  which  formerly  surrounded 
the  lawn,  and  replacing  them  by  so  very 
light  and  neat  an  iron  fence.    But  she  did 
not  quite  like  the  free  and  easy  style  in  which 
Mis.  Stephens  overhauled  all  the  neatly- 
bound  annuals  upon  the  drawing-room  table, 
the  very  first  time  they  had  dined  at  the 
Mount;  nor  did  she  quite  relish  the  sort  of 
patronising  tone  in  which  she  had  said,  on 
the  same  occasion,  that  if  any  of  the  family 
were  readers  they  should  be  perfectly  wel- 
come to  dip  into  the  treasures  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's library,  which  she  rather  believed 
they  would  find  a  good  deal  out  of  the  com- 
mon way.     There  was  something  in  the  no- 
tion that  the  family  at  the  Mount  could  want 
to  borrow  any  thing  of  any  body,  which  ra- 
ther grated  on  Mrs.  Dermont's  feelings.     But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stephens's 
inanner  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
house,  grounds,  drawing-room,  dining-room, 
dinner-table,  side-board,  and  various  other 
parts  and  parcels  of  the  numerous  elegances 
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displayed  at  the  Mount,  was  so  very  gentle- 
man-like and  pleasing,  that  she  felt  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  his  having  been  in 
very  good  company — and  that  was  a  great 
point  with  Mrs.  Dermont.  But  then  again 
there  was  something  a  little  too  much  like 
a  tone  of  equality  in  Mr.  Stephens's  manner 
of  saying  that  they  only  waited  till  the  smell 
of  paint  had  left  the  dining-room,  in  order  to 
fix  a  day  for  seeing  the  Mount  family;  as  if 
it  were  so  perfectly  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
the  Mount  family  would  go  wherever  they 
were  asked.  However,  there  was  some- 
thing, as  I  have  said,  extremely  soothing  to 
the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Dermont  in  being  thus 
found  in  such  a  state  of  philosophically  aris- 
tocratic composure  just  two  days  before  the 
ftte,  the  prospect  of  which,  she  well  knew, 
had  put  all  the  neighbourhood  in  confusion; 
and  this  pleasing  sensation  caused  her  to  re- 
ceive Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens,  and  their 
rather  odd-looking  friend,  with  very  smiling 
politeness. 

Mrs.  Bermont  was  not  one  of  the  people 
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who  thought  it  right  and  proper  to  shake 
hands  with  every  body,  but  she  now  gave 
the  tips  of  four  fingers  to  Mrs.  Stephens,  and 
one  might  almost  say  her  whole  hand  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  listened  to  their  announcement 
of  Mr.  Holingsworth's  name  almost  as  if  she 
did  not  feel  surprised  at  their  taking  the 
liberty  of  bringing  him.  Mrs.  Stephens, 
however,  was  too  clever  a  woman  not  to 
remember  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  her  enjoyment  of  the  approaching 
lete  that  Mrs.  Dermont  should  not  only  per- 
mit Mr.  Holingsworth  to  accompany  them, 
but  that  his  doing  so  should  be  considered  as 
a  compliment,  and  not  a  liberty.  She  greatly 
disliked  the  idea  of  being  treated  with  any 
thing  like  coldness  by  the  first  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  all  the  rest  were  there 
to  witness  it,  and  it  was  therefore  with  her 
very  best  skill  that  she  now  set  about  the 
busmess  in  hand. 

It  was  not  very  often  that  Mrs.  Stephens 
3^esorted  to  any  thing  save  her  intellectual 
superiority  where  she  was  bent  upon  making 
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a  particularly  &voiirable  impression,  but  slie 
thought  she  could  not  quite  trust  to  this  at 
present,  and  therefore,  while  her  husband 
and  the  New- York  publisher  walked  away 
to  a  distant  window,  in  order  to  admire  the 
fine  trees,  and  the  very  green  grass  which 
grew  under  them,  Mrs.  Stephens  drew  a 
chair  dose  to  the  sofa  on  which  the  lad j  of 
the  house  was  seated,  and  thus  addressed 
her.  **It  is  probable,  my  dear  Mrs-  Der- 
mont,  that  you  are  not  yet  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  Holingsworth,  because  in  fauct 
he  is  but  recently  arrived  in  England,  but  I 
should  really  feel  wanting  in  duty  to  myself, 
to  you,  to  the  colonel,  and  to  your  highly- 
gifled  son,  if  I  failed  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated men  who  have  visited  England  for 
many  years.  His  principal  object  in  visiting 
the  country  is  that  he  may  judge  by  personal 
observation  and  his  own  experience,  of  the 
general  tone  of  manners  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, before  he  publishes  hisgreatworkon  the 
^general  aspect  of  society  throughout  Europe. 
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Can  you  wonder,  my  dear  lady,  that  know- 
ing this,  we  should  be  anxious  to  bring 
him  here  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  we  should 
be  delighted  to  obtain  permission  for  him  to 
to  be  present  at  your  fSSte  on  Thursday  ?  or 
that,  above  all,  we  should  be  deeply  anxious 
that  he  should  not  leave  Stoke,  without  hav- 
ing been  introduced  to  your  son  ?" 

This  last  hint  in  particular  arose  from  what 
Mrs.  Stephens  was  accustomed  to  designate  as 
her  practical  metaphysics.  She  particularly 
piqued  herself  upon  having  studied  with  suc- 
cess the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  she 
not  unfiequently  proved,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, that  she  really  did  know  something 
about  it,  for  Mrs.  Dermont,  though  a  good 
deal  inclined  to  be  stiff  to  new  people  in  ge- 
neral, relaxed  at  once  on  hearing  these  mov- 
ing and  most  judicious  words,  and  replied, 
exactly  in  the  well-pleased  tone  which  the 
philosophical  lady  expected  to  hear,  that 
both  the  colonel  and  herself  would  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  see  the  gentlemen  with 
Ihem  on  Thursday. 
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This  important  offer  being  happily  ac- 
complished, Mrs.  Stephens  again  made  a 
practical  use  of  her  metaphysical  studies, 
saying,  "  That  having  thus  performed  her 
duty  to  her  country  in  general,  and  her  kind 
neighbours  m  particular,  by  not  suffering 
such  an  opportunity  to  be  lost  of  showing 
England  to  advantage  to  the  distinguished 
traveller,  they  must  now  take  their  leave,  as 
their  next  duty  was  to  show  him  the  magni* 
ficent  view  of  the  colonel's  house  and 
grounds  as  seen  from  the  upper  road  to 
O  verby."  Had  there  been  any  chance  of  lun- 
cheon, Mrs.  Stephens  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  letting  the  "  celebrated  foreigner"  dis- 
play to  the  whole  family  of  the  Dermont's  as- 
sembled, the  exquisite  idiom  of  his  Doric 
English.  For  Mrs.  Stephens  had  a  peculiarly 
strong  partiality  for  a  good  luncheon,  but  as 
Mrs.  Dermont  had  very  civilly  said,  that  she 
was  sorry  they  had  come  too  late  for  that 
repast;  the  gifted  mistress  of  Beech  Hill, 
thought  it  would  be  "wisest,  discreetest,'' 
and  therefore  undeniably  "  best,'*  not  to  run 
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any  risk  of  the  fine  issues  of  his  fine  spirit 
l)eiBg  mistaken  by  the  uninitiated  family  at 
the  Mount  for  mere  unsublimated  Yankee- 
isms,  and  she  therefore  retreated  to  enjoy, 
with  her  beloved  William  in  private,  the  out- 
pourings of  a  philosophy  too  congenial  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  any  idiom  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Thb  important  day  arrived,  as  it  was 
pretty  sure  to  do;  and  moreover,  which  was 
not  quite  so  certain,  it  arrived  bright  in 
sunshine,  and  with  scarcely  wind  enough  to 
wave  the  very  lightest  ringlet  which  was 
intended  to  wanton  in  its  breath. 

The  hour  appointed  by  the  invitation 
cards  for  assembling  was  two,  and  before 
half  an  hour  beyond  it  had  worn  itself  away, 
the  lawn  at  the  Mount  looked  as  gay  as  the 
somewhat  imdignified  district  around  could 
make  it.  There  were,  as  there  always  must 
be  at  every  English  "  gathering,"  many  very 
pretty  young  women.  The  seven  red-coats 
from  Overby  illumined  the  various  groups. 
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as  planets  iUumine  the  heavens,  when  they 
fibine  oat  proadlj  amongst  the  lesser  stars. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  a  few  really  aris- 
tocratic-looking equipages,  two  of  them  hav- 
ing four  horses,  and  one  a  goodly  pair  of 
outriders;  which  circmnstances,  trifling  as 
they  may  appear  to  persons  who  ^  get  such 
things  often**  between  their  lodge  gates  and 
their  hall  doors,  were  of  very  considerable 
importance,  not  only  to  Mrs.  Dermont  her- 
self^ but  to  a  large  proportion  of  her  com- 
pany. The  officers  were  greatly  pleased  to 
flee  "the  Oswalds''  and  "the  Fitzwarring- 
tQDs"  arrive,  because  it  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  improving  the  acquaintance 
b^un  by  the  heads  of  these  illustrious 
houses  having  left  their  cards  at  all  their 
lodgings,  but  which  had  not  yet  advanced 
very  far,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  hav- 
ing all  been  from  home  when  this  honour 
'was  done  them.  The  K^rsleys,  the  Mur- 
lays,  and  the  Morrises  felt,  as  they  watched 
the  equipages  advance,  that  it  was  exceed- 
pleasant,  and  a   great   advantage  to 
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f  meet  "the  county  people;"   and  the  beau* 

':  tiful  Miss  Thorwold,  and  her  elegant  friend 

Mrs.  Ejiight,  told  each  other  that  it  was 
I'  really  a  comfort  to  see  a  few  decent  car- 

riages. 
I  Wise  folks  may  laugh  as  much  as  they 

;  will  about  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the  fairer 

;  part  of  the  creation,  on  account  of  their  un- 

\  disguised  partiality  to  the  military  profes- 

^  fiion;  but  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  whenever 

and  wherever  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
f&te  is  going  forward,  the  presence  of  its 
members  is  both  useful  and  ornamental  in 
the  highest  degree.  That  country  young 
ladies,  who  rarely  leave  their  native  shades, 
should  be  pleased  that  a  few  additional  eyes 
'  should  come  to  look  at  them  there,  is  ex- 

tremely natural.  "It  is  so  happy,"  as  I 
once  heard  a  yoimg  Grerman  lady  say,  in  her 
very  piquant  English;  "it  is  so  happy  to 
look  pretty  1"  And  where  is  the  class  upon 
whom  the  necessity  of  making  themselves 
agreeable  acts  so  strongly  as  upon  those 
who  are  for   ever  obliged  to   make  their 
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home  among  strangers?  And  again;  will 
not  all  the  ladies  agree  in  declaring,  that 
among  all  the  gentlemen  presented  to  them 
at  a  country  ball,  or  a  country  meeting 
of  any  sort,  two-thirds  of  them,  at  the 
very  least,  are  ill-dressed  —  an  evil  most 
enchantingly  guarded  against  in  the  mili- 
tary by  regulation.  But  beyond  all  else, 
perhaps,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  party  of 
military  is  a  blessing  to  the  givers  of 
fetes,  by  its  power  of  bestowing  a  military 
band  to  assist  it.  Every  body,  gentlemen 
dmost  as  much  as  ladies,  declared  upon 
the  present  occasion  that  the  party  would 
have  been  nothing  without  the  band  of  the 

.     And   in  truth,    the    band    of  the 

did   make   a  great  difference.      Not 

^  the  fiddles  ever  provided  at  Overby, 
either  for  race  or  assize  ball,  with  the  pipe 
and  tabor  to  boot,  could  have  produced 
from  behind  the  laurels  so  exhilarating  an 
effect  as  did  the  wind  instruments  of  the 

band.     There  must  have  been  a  very 

considerable  knowledge  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tern  in  those  who  first  invented  the  fashion 
of  rousing  men  up  to  fighting  pitch  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet;  and  it  may  be  ques^ 
tioned,  I  think,  if  any  animal  ever  listened 
to  the  startling,  shrill,  and  thrilling  cadence 
of  wind  instruments,  without  feeling  the 
spirit  roused  thereby.  Why  such  vibrations 
should  produce  such  effects  I  have  never 
heard  explained,  but  that  so  it  is,  was  never 
proved  more  satisfactorily,  on  a  small  scale, 
than  at  Mrs.  Dermont's  dejeuner  d,  la  Jour- 
chette.  Mrs.  Dermont  herself,  as  she  listened 
to  the  inspiring  sounds,  and  watched  the  gay 
groups  meandering  upon  the  sun-and-slia- 
dow-chequered  lawn,  with  measured '  step, 
and  glances  bright  with  enjoyment,  felt  as 
pleased  and  as  proud  as  ever  Juno  did, 
when  seated  on  a  doud  beside  the  Thun- 
derer, at  some  general  roU-call  of  the  gods^ 
whereat  she  presided  as  acknowledged  queen. 
The  colonel  snuffed  the  sweet  air,  and  looked 
military.  Alfired  almost  foigot  to  think 
about  himself,  and  Julia  positively  looked 
pretty. 
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"Inspiring!"  cried  Mrs.  Stephens,  with 
a  sort  of  electric  glance  at  her  young  hus- 
band. 

"Very  fine  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Holingsworth,  who  thought  the  word,  being 
rather  poetical,  was  addressed  to  him. 

"  How  divinely  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Ja- 
net Murray. 

"  It  is  like  being  in  heaven  I"  returned 
her  sister. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  this  is  enough 
to  make  one  take  a  house  in  the  country," 
said  Mrs.  Kersley,  who  was  conscious  that 
they  were  doing  exceedingly  well  in  the 
world,  and  had  as  good  a  right  to  a  lawn 
and  a  shrubbery  as  some  of  their  county 
neighboiu:s.  "  How  full  of  spirits  Dick 
looks,  doesn't  he  ? — and  upon  my  word  and 
honour,  I  think  Lavinia  is  the  handsomest 
girl  here." 

Old  Mrs.  Morris,  the  vicar's  widow,  looked 
g^yer  and  happier  than  she  had  done  for 
half-a-dozen  years  before  ;  and  her  pretty 
delicate-looking  daughter,  when  she  saw  En- 
voi. I.  L 
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sign  Wheeler  offer  his  arm  to  conduct  her 
infirm  parent  to  a  bench,  where  she  could 
enjoy  a  perfect  view  of  the  scene,  thought 
that  this  certainly  was  going  to  be  the 
happiest  day  in  her  life.  Even  Mrs.  Vere- 
point,  though  she  did  not  quite  approve  the 
general  style  of  the  place,  allowed  that,  just 
then,  it  certainly  did  look  very  pretty;  and 
her  daughter,  Charlotte,  totally  forgot  for 
the  time  being  that  Colonel  Dermont  always 
made  her  feel  sleepy;  that  looking  at  Mrs. 
Dermont's  erect  stateliness,  made  her  back 
ache ;  that  Alfred,  notwithstanding  his 
beauty,  was  any  thing  but  agreeable;  and 
that  Julia  could  hardly  rank  higher  in 
creation  than  a  mouse  —  having  a  soft- 
looking  skin,  a  bright  eye,  a  noiseless  tread, 
and  a  strong  propensity  to  run  away  and 
hide  herself,  if  any  body  came  near  her. 
All  this  was  considerably  more  than  half 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  military  band; 
and  were  we  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
spirits  of  each  individual  of  the  eighty- 
seven  there  assembled,  we  should  probably 
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not  fmd  one,  who  on  first  marching  forward 
on  that  soft  turf,  to  the  sound  of  the  unseen 
instruments,  did  not  experience  a  sensation 
oihienritre  and  gaiety,  which  had  its  origin 
whoDy  and  solely  from  them. 

Were  I  a  physician,  my  prescriptions 
would  often  have  sonatas  instead  of  solu- 
tions, and  arias  in  the  place  of  essences: 
But  it  will  not  do  for  me  so  completely  to 
identify  myself  with  my  favourite  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, as  to  pursue  the  "theory  of  oral 
vibrations"  any  ftirther;  I  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, record  one  remarkable  instance  where 
^  influence  appeared  to  be  totally  unfelt; 
yet  even  here,  perhaps,  the  insensibility  did 
not  arise  from  any  deficiency,  or  uncertainty, 
in  the  marvellous  powers  of  sound,  but 
from  the  preponderance,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  of  that  of  sight  When  Miss  Celes- 
&ui  Marsh,  stepping  forth  from  the  carriage 
of  Mrs.  Verepoint,  and,  following  the  steps 
of  that  lady  through  a  gate  which  at  once 
conducted  them  to  the  scene  of  action,  be- 
held the  bright  assemblage  of  company 
l2 
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assembled  there — of  which  a  fair  moiety 
were  of  the  nobler  sex,  and  seven  of  them 
clothed  in  scarlet — when  she  beheld  this 
spectacle,  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  rush 
into  her  eyes. 

Any  one,  indeed,  who  would  have  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  turning  from  the 
scene  which  so  enchanted  her,  in  order  to 
trace  in  those  round  black  eyes  its  par- 
ticular effect  upon  her  feelings,  would  have 
seen  a  fire,  a  glow,  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
flashing  from  them,  as  they  moved  with 
supernatural  rapidity  from  one  point  to 
another,  which  might  have  suggested  the 
fear  of  excitement,  approaching  to  delirium 
— ^for  was  not  her  Wheeler  there  ?— ^did  she 
not  see  him  ? — ^yes  I  despite  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  that  moving  throng,  Celestina 
discovered  him,  ere  half-a-dozen  keen  flashes 
from  those  wandering  eyes  had  been  darted 
forth  in  the  search.  And  how  did  she  find 
him  occupied?  Was  he  flirting  with  an- 
other ?  Were  his  steps,  ever  the  surest 
echo  in  the  dance  to  the  gay  sounds  which 
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inspired  it,  were  those  dear  steps  now  taken 
in  graceful  and  harmonious  accord  with  the 
notes  of  the  brazen  instruments,  which  sent 
forth  their  delicious  words  of  command 
from  behind  jthe  laurels  ! — ^No  !  the  steps  of 
her  Wheeler  were  short,  slow,  uncertain, 
and  every  movement  seemed  constrained 
«nd  awkward.  Ah  I  Joy  of  joys  ! — it  was 
an  old,  evidently  a  very  old,  or  very  infirm 
"^oman,  upon  whom  he  was  in  such  close 
attendance!  Her  Wheeler  was  now  per- 
forming what  he  doubtless  felt  to  be  a  duty 
-"the  sweet  office  of  rewarding  him  should 
^hers,  when  the  moment  came  for  exchang- 
^  the  task  of  following  the  painful  steps  of 
decrepitude,  for  that  of  attending  her  own 
bounding  movement  through  the  dance;  and 
^  the  thought  arose,  the  happy  Celestina 
looked  down  upon  her  satin  shoes,  and  re- 
membered, with  a  keen  pulsation  of  delight, 
that  though  her  feet  were  long,  and  her 
^^des  not  very  slender,  and  though  her 
person  was  in  some  respects  rather  bulky, 
**^e  had  energy  of  character  and  of  muscle. 
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which  not  only  sufficed  to  counteract  these 
defects,  but  to  bear  her  onward  on  the 
fantastic  toe,  with  a  pertinacity  of  vigour 
that  few,  or  rather  none,  of  her  acquaint- 
ance could  equal. 

She  remembered,  too,  every  particular  of 
her  new  and  showy  dress  I  With  all  these 
sources  of  abounding  happiness  and  pro- 
mised enjoyment  at  her  heart,  Miss  Celes- 
tina  Marsh  curvetted  on  beside  the  tranquil 
Charlotte  Verepoint,  very  like  a  great,  un- 
broken Flanders  colt,  beside  a  dainty-paced 
little  Arabian.  Mr.  Marsh,  who,  with  Mrs- 
Verepoint  on  his  arm,  was  a  few  steps  in 
advance  of  his  sister,  perceived,  with  a 
glance  as  rapid  as  her  own,  that  the  young 
man  whose  constancy  of  character  was  of 
such  vital  importance  to  her  existence,  had 
arrived  before  them.  But  he  saw  also, 
which  she  did  not,  that  the  new  gray  bon- 
net which  had  superseded  a  more  familiar 
black  one,  sheltered  the  head  of  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Morris  ! — ^he  saw,  too,  that  the  pretty 
creature,  her  daughter,  though  at  that  mo- 
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ment  engaged  in  conversation  with  Julia 
Drummond,  was  at  no  great  distance  be- 
hind; and  all  liis  unfortunate  sister  had  con- 
fided to  him  respecting  the  gay  ensign's  sus- 
pected inconstancy,  recurred  to  his  mind. 
The  young  man's  attention  to  Louisa's  mo- 
ther he  thought  more  alarming  than  almost 
any  degree  of  attention  to  herself  could  have 
been.  "  Alas !"  thought  he,  "  that  looks  as 
if  he  were  really  in  earnest ;"  and  he  anx- 
iously turned  round  his  head  to  see  how 
Cdestina  bore  it.  Equally  to  his  pleasure 
and  surprise,  however,  he  perceived  that 
fihe  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  the  most 
vehement  enjoyment ;  but  though  heartily 
glad  of  this,  there  was  something  in  the 
style  and  manner  in  which  this  happy  state 
of  spirits  was  displayed,  set  off  too,  as  it 
was,  by  its  contrast  to  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  her  companion,  that  made  him 
feel  eingularly  ill  at  ease,  and  in  the  hope 
of  making  the  party  less  conspicuous,  he 
asked  Mrs.  Verepoint  if  she  would  not  like 
to  at  down  ? 
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"  Certainly,  Mr.  Marsh,"  she  replied, "  you 
shall  escort  me,  if  you  please,  to  that  bench 
yonder.  Mrs.  Morris  is  a  great  fevourite 
with  me;  I  shall  like  to  sit  down  by  her." 

This  was  not  exactly  the  direction  which 
George  Marsh  would  have  preferred  ;  but 
obedience  was  unavoidable,  even  though  he 
heard  a  loud  chuckle  of  delight  from  Celes- 
tina,  who  was  now  close  behind  him,  and 
trembled  as  he  anticipated  the  revulsion  of 
spirits,  which  he  thought  likely  to  follow. 
But,  although  that  young  lady  had  now 
recognised  the  vicinity  of  "  the  hateful 
Morrises,"  her  gaiety  was  not  as  yet  checked 
thereby,  for  Louisa  was  dressed  in  the  very 
plainest  white  muslin  frock,  that  ever  a  young 
lady  wore  on  such  an  occasion.  Moreover, 
she  had  not  had  even  the  wit,  as  Miss  Marsh. 
herself  would  have  expressed  it,  to  have  it 
made  in  the  least  bit,  decolete^  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  "  she  looked  like  a  fright.'^ 
Kadiant  in  the  wreath  of  red  roses  on  the 
outside  of  her  singularly  small  bonnet,  and 
the  wreath  of  red  roses  on  the  inside;  flut- 
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teringand  flounced  in  bobbinet,  over  stif- 
fened thin  pink  satin  ;  conscious  of  a  happy 
foimation  of  corsage^  which,  while  it  mi- 
micked the  shape  of  a  morning  dress,  con- 
cealed nothing  which  an  evening  one  could 
have  displayed;  how  was  it  possible  that 
Celestina  Marsh  could,  at  that  moment,  have 
felt  any  jealous  pangs  from  the  vicinity  of 
poor,  shabby-looking  little  Louisa  Morris  ? 
who,  though  she  had  made  her  mother  pur- 
chase a  new  bonnet,  had  insisted  upon  it, 
that  she  did  not  want  one  for  herself,  and 
who  certainly  looked,  with  all  her  bright 
brown  silken  curls  concealed  by  the  said 
bonnet,  which  was  both  close  and  large,  as 
little  hke  the  pretty  girl  she  really  was,  as  it 
was  well  possible  she  could  do.  But  Louisa 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  there  was 
to  be  dancing,  and  as  it  never  occurred  to 
her,  that  young  ladies  would  choose  to  dance 
in  fantastical  head  gear,  representing  hats 
and  bonnets,  without  really  being  either, 
Bhe  had  trusted  to  the  very  beautiful  head- 
dress which  nature  had  given  her,  and  thought 
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that  her  ringlets,  which  were  of  equal  length 
all  round  her  pretty  little  head,  fSdling  upon 
her  close  fitting  white  fix)ck,  would  do  very 
well. 

Nor  was  she,  perhaps,  very  far  wrong 
in  her  calculations;  but  while  the  bonnet 
was  on,  she  certainly  did  not  look  so  smart 
as  her  neighbours,  and  the  comfort  which 
this  afforded  to  Miss  Marsh  was  very  great 
In  approaching  the  bench  which  Mrs. 
Verepoint  wished  to  occupy,  the  party  passed 
dose  to  Ensign  Wheeler,  and  the  delighted 
Celestina  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  give  him  a  playfiil  tap  on  the  shoulder 
fl  with  the  stick  of  her  parasol.    "  Gkx>d  mom- 

|;|  ing.  Miss  Marsh,"  said  the  yoimg  man,  sud- 

denly turning  towards  her.  ^^  I  hope  I  see 
you  well?" 

"  What  a  sad  creature,  you  are,"  returned 
the  young  lady,  with  an  overwhelmingly 
brilliant  flash  from  her  great  roimd  black 
eyes.  "  I  believe  you  have  positively  for- 
gotten the  way  to  Locklow  Wood.  Did  not 
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I  tell  you,  Mr.  Wheeler,  when  I  met  you  in 
Overby,  the  other  day,  that  my  brother  has 
a  private  right  of  fishing  in  the  beautiful 
stream  that  runs  through  our  estate? — 
Geoige !  I  wish  you  would  tell  Mr.  Wheeler, 
yomself,  that  you  do  not  intend  to  take  him 
up  as  a  poacher,  even  if  you  were  to  see  him 
anting  in  Locklow  Meads/' 

On  being  thus  called  upon,  George  Marsh 
hastened  to  place  Mrs.  Verepoint  on  the  seat 
she  had  chosen,  and  turned  to  address  the 
young  ensign,  with  a  degree  of  eagerness, 
which  showed  how  well  he  remembered 
his  poor  Celestina*s  statement,  that  all  the 
happmesB  of  her  life  depended  on  him. 
"  I  hope,  Celestina,  that  Mr.  Wheeler  knows 
it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see 
him,  either  at  my  house,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  grounds,  where  he  thought  he  could  find 
amusement,''  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand 
with  an  air  of  the  greatest  cordiality.  The 
young  officer  took  his  hand,  bowed,  coloured, 
thanked  him,  but  altogether  looked  so  shy, 
and  so  foolish,  that  the  well-pleased  brother 
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tliought,  there  must  certainly  still  be  some- 
tliing,  a  good  deal  more  than  common,  in 
his  feelings  for  Celestina,  or  he  never  could 
appear  so  agitated. 

"  Fix  a  day,  George  !"  whispered  Celes- 
tina in  his  ear  ;  but  this  fixing  was  not 
easy,  because  the  ensign  had  already  moved 
off,  and  seemed  preparing  to  address  Miss 
Morris,  who  stood  shyly  behind  her  mother, 
and  modestly  aloof  from  the  bench  that  was 
honoured  by  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Verepoint,  who,  of  all  the  "  county 
people"  were  those  for  whom  Mrs.  Morris 
always  expressed  the  deepest  respect. 

Perceiving  the  young  ensign's  purpose, 
George  Marsh  checked  the  steps  with  which 
he  was  approaching  him,  determined  to 
await  a  better  opportunity  for  giving  the 
invitation  dictated  by*  his  sister.  But  the 
ardour  of  that  young  lady  was  ill-calculated 
to  brook  such  delay,  and  thrusting  her  arm 
under  that  of  her  brother,  she  compressed  it 
with  very  considerable  strength,  and  whis- 
pered firom  between  her  closed  teeth,  in  a 
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manner  which  very  clearly  displayed  the  agi- 
tated state  of  her  mind.  "  Will  you  let  him 
go  away  then,  without  it?  Is  it  possible, 
George,  that  you  can  be  such  a  dreadful 
brute  I  Would  to  Heaven  I  were  dead  I 
Or  that  I  had  a  brother — or  any  other  hu- 
man creature  belonging  to  me,  who  was 
capable  of  pitying  the  agonies  I  suffer,  and 
of  stretching  out  a  friendly  hand  to  help, 
and  save  me !" 

Inexpressibly  shocked  at  this  sudden  tran- 
sition from  rapture  to  despair,  the  greatly 
liarassed  young  man,  first  made  a  hasty  step 
forward,  and  then  more  hastily  still  turned 
round,  and  stepped  back  again,  in  terror,  lest 
the  feelings  of  his  unhappy  sister  should  be- 
tray themselves,  and  lead  her  to  expose  her- 
self, and  her  tender  passion,  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood  at  once. 

A  more  thoroughly  independent-minded 
man  than  George  Marsh  did  not  exist,  and 
never  in  his  life  before,  had  he  felt  so  much 
in  awe  of  his  fellow-creatures,  as  he  did  at 
that  moment.    There  was  something  in  the 
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idea,  that  every  mocking  eye  might  be  turned 
upon  his  unhappy  sister,  scrutinising  at 
once  her  ill-concealed  love,  and  her  utter 
want  of  attraction  to  obtain  a  return,  which 
utterly  overpowered  his  courage,  and  his 
presence  of  mind. 

"My  dear,  dearest  Cdestinar  he  whis- 
pered in  her  ear  as  he  returned  to  her,  **  for 
my  sake^  for  your  own,  which  is  a  thousand 
times  more  precious  to  me,  control  your 
emotions  !  Shall  I  take  you  home,  my  poor 
Celestina  ?  Trust  me,  that  the  moment  you 
get  clear  of  this  crowd  you  will  be  better! — 
you  will  indeed,  dearest!  Come  with  me, 
Celestina !"  and  saying  these  words,  he  ten- 
derly took  her  hand,  and  drawing  it  beneath 
his  arm,  endeavoiured  with  gentle  violence 
to  draw  her  away. 

"  Gracious  heaven,  Gkorge  F  Are  you  dis- 
tracted?" she  replied,  in  vain  endeavouring 
to  reduce  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  little 
audible  as  his  had  been.  And  then,  per- 
ceiving that  her  sharp  exclamation  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  several  persons  near 
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her,  she  burst  into  a  gay  laugh,  and  said  to 
two  ladies  with  whom  she  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted, ^  You  must  not  take  fright  at  my 
brother's  sentimental  ways — he  has  learned 
all  that  sort  of  thing  in  Germany,  I  believe — 
and  he  is  for  ever  fancying  that  I  am  looking 
ill,  and  over-fatigued,  and  even  now,  would 
you  believe  it?  he  has  a  fancy  that  I  had 
better  go  home,  for  fear  this  unusual  sort  of 
party  should  prove  too  exciting  for  me  I — 
Oh!  there  never  was  such  a  dear  silly  goose 
as  my  brother  George  1" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Marsh,"  said  Mrs. 
Knight^  the  lady  to  whom  Celestina  had 
addressed  herself,  ^^  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
mater  quizzing  you  a  httle,  if  you  fancy  she 
looks  delicate,  and  out  of  health.  I  really 
know  no  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  ap- 
pears to  me  to  give  less  cause  for  such 
anxiety.  She  certainly  looks  the  very  pic- 
ture of  robust  health.  What  can  have  put 
such  tender  doubts  and  fears  about  her  into 
your  head  ?•• 

Believed  from  his  alarm  respecting  his 
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sisters  actual  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Marsh, 
though  a  little  startled  by  this  unlooked-for 
attack,  answered  it  with  less  embarrassment 
than  might  have  been  expected,  declaring 
that,  notwithstanding  Celestina's  rosy  cheeks, 
she  was  really  not  so  strong  as  she  appeared, 
and  that  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  take 
care  of  her. 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Dermont  and 
his  lady,  who  had  been  assiduously  going 
from  group  to  group,  bestowing  precisely  the 
proper  salutation  upon  each,  approached  Mrs. 
Knight,  and  her  fiiend  Miss  Thorwold,  who 
were  among  the  last  arrivals,  and  welcomed 
them  with  the  most  courteous  cordiality. 
The  strongly  expressed  admiration  of  Alfred 
for  the  young  lady  giving  her  a  degree  of 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  both,  that 
no  rank  or  fortune  of  any  amount  or  degree 
could  have  obtained  for  her  without  it.  Not 
that  they  either  of  them  particularly  admired 
the  young  lady  themselves,  nor  had  they  the 
very  slightest  wish  to  select  her  for  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law; but,  in  their  estimation,  the  cir- 
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comstance  of  their  son  s  admiration  was 
quite  sufficient  to  place  her  actually,  and 
bonft  fide,  in  a  position  of  higher  consequence 
than  any  other  circumstance  whatever  could 
possibly  have  done. 

Alfired  had  said  that  Miss  Thorwold  was 
the  handsomest  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
Miss  Thorwold  was  therefore  beyond  all 
further  question  the  beauty  par  excellence 

of  the  county  of •    This  always  is,  and 

always  will  be,  a  pre-eminence  that  confers 
distmction  for  the  time  being,  and  accord- 
ingly both  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dermont 
addressed  the  young  lady  with  the  sort  of 
observance  which  is  everywhere  accorded 
to  a  prima  donna. 

Nevertheless,  while  rendering  their  ho- 
mage to  this  fisdr  sovereign  of  the  hour,  their 
habitual  amenity  to  all  their  other  guests  was 
by  no  means  forgotten,  and  turning  from  the 
beauty  and  her  friend  they  greeted  the 
owner  orLoddow  and  his  sister  with  polite 
hospitality,  and  then,  by  way  of  saying  some- 
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thing  appropriate,  and  amiable,  the  colonel 
asked  Mr.  Marsh  if  he  were  fond  of  danc- 
ing. 

Before  the  young  man  could  reply,  Mrs. 
Knight  answered  for  him.  "  Of  course  he 
is,  Colonel  Dermont.  Mr.  Marsh  is  just  re- 
turned from  Germany,  is  he  not?  The  only 
country  in  the  world  where  people  really 
know  how  to  waltz.  Of  course  you  prefer 
this  dance,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Marsh,  to  all 
others?" 

"  I  certainly  do,"  he  replied  laughing, 
"  and  for  a  very  good  reason,' Mrs,  Knight; 
I  do  not  know  any  other." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only  one  worth  know- 
ing," lisped  the  beauty  with  an  inviting 
look. 

"  May  I  ask  to  have  the  honour  of  waltz- 
ing with  you.  Miss  Thorwold  ?"  he  replied^ 

The  young  lady  had  already  smiled  her 
acquiescence,  though  she  had  not  yet  spoken 
it,  when  Colonel  Dermont  interfered,  much 
in  the  style  that  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
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might  have  done,  if  some  point  of  etiquette 
respecting  the  sovereign  he  represented,  had 
been  infringed. 

"I  b^  your  pardon,  Mr.  Marsh,"  said  he, 
^  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Alfred  Der- 
mont,  my  son,  to  open  our  champStre  ball 
with  this  young  lady.  You  -will,  I  am  sure, 
have  the  kindness  to  excuse  my  interference, 
Mr.  Marsh;  and  Miss  Thorwold,  I  trust,  will 
not  refuse  my  son  the  honour  of  leading  her 
out." 

Now,  as  to  George  Marsh,  the  honour  of 
waltzing  with  the  beauty  was  one  which  it 
cost  him  no  very  severe  pang  to  resign,  for 
though  quite  aware  that  she  was  beautifiil, 
he  did  not  like  her.  She  had  an  air  of  pre- 
tension about  her,  which  was  in  his  opinion 
ahnost  the  greatest  defect  that  a  beautiful 
woman  could  have,  and  he  therefore  made 
his  bow  of  resignation  with  very  good  grace, 
assuring  the  dignified  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies that  he  would  not  for  the  world  inter, 
fere  with  so  in  every  way  proper  an  arrange- 
ment. 
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But  the  young  lady  had  a  fancy  for  the 
German-taught  waltzing  of  the  young  squire 
of  Locklow  Wood,  and  was  fully  determined 
to  "dance  a  measure**  with  him;  nevertheless 
she  was  at  least  equally  determined  to  open 
the  ball  with  the  young  squire  of  the  Mount, 
and  therefore,  with  a  smile  that  was  bland, 
and  beautiful  enough,  to  smooth  greater  diffi- 
culties, she  repUed,  "  Your  son  does  me  great 
honour,  CJolonel  Dermont,  an  honour  which 
of  course  I  cannot  but  accept  with  gratitude. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Marsh, 
I  shall  hope  to  get  a  tour  de  waltz  with 
nji  you." 

Celestina,  meanwhile,  although  well- 
enough  pleased  at  being  seen  in  the  same 
group  with  the  most  fashionable  party  on 
the  groimd,  had  by  no  means  abandoned  her 
project  of  making  her  brother  fix  a  day  for 
getting  the  retroso  ensign  to  Locklow;  and 
when,  having  bowed  his  thanks  for  Miss 
Thorwold's  condescending  civility,  and 
spoken  his  purpose  of  holding  himself  in  rea- 
diness to  obey  her  commands,  Greorge  Marsh 
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modestly  backed  out  of  the  admiring  circle 
which  was  dofidng  round  her;  his  sister  again 
seized  upon  him,  and  again  whispered  in  his 
car,  "For  Heaven's  sake,  (Jeorge,  cross  the 
gromid  with  me  to  where  he  is  standing  I — 
How  is  it  possible  for  him  to  askme  to  dance 
if  I  stay  here/* 

"  My  dear  love  1  He  will  come  to  you 
—be  quite  sure,  if  he  means  to  ask  you 
to  dance,  he  will  come  to  you,"  said  the 
unhappy  Geoige,  endeavouring  to  evade 
the  pursuit  on  which  his  sister  was  deter- 
mined. 

"  JjThe  means  to  ask  me  1"  cried  Celestina 
bitterly.  "  You  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  but 
just  to  go  on  behaving  in  the  brutal  manner 
you  are  doing  at  present,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him,  and  every  other  man  in  existence 
from  coming  near  me  I" 

"  What  13  it  you  would  have  me  do,  my 
poor  Celestina?"  cried  the  kind-hearted 
young  man^  who  as  he  looked  at  her  height* 
ened  colour,  and  the  fierce  expression  of  her 
angry  eyes,  thought  her  the  most  unfortu* 
oate  and  the  most  pitiable  young  woman  in 
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tlie  world.  "You  surely  would  not  wish 
that  I  should  ask  him  to  dance  with  you  ?" 

^^  Is  not  that  a  deUberate  insult,  sir? — ^isit 
not  intended  as  a  dehberate  insult?"  said 
Celcatina,  looking  daggers  at  him. 

The  heart  of  her  brother  smote  him.  He 
felt  that  it  was  an  insult;  and  as  his  pity 
for  her  always  increased  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  his  conviction  of  her  want  of  at- 
traction, the  showy  vulgarity  of  herappear- 
ance  at  this  moment,  together  with  what  he 
felt  to  be  the  excessive  plainness  of  her  agi- 
tated features,  positively  brought  tears  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  said,  "  Forgive  me,  Celestinal 
Only  tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I 
will  do  it  instantly/' 

"  That  is  all  I  ask  !"  was  her  reply.  **  If 
you  would  only  have  the  humanity  to  do 
every  thing  I  tell  you,  I  am  convinced  that 
my  happiness  would  be  the  result.  Go  now, 
then,  my  dear  George;  just  pass  your  arm 
under  his,  and  lead  him  off  from  that  detest- 
able girl.  Ah !  George!  She  has  a  mother 
to  manage  for  her,  and  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  clever- 
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ness  of  the  old  woman  wHcli  keeps  him 
away  from  me.  Go,  then,  and  bring  him  to 
me.  And,  fail  not  as  you  lead  him  over  the 
lawn  to  fix  a  day  for  him  to  come  early  to 
fish  at  Locklow  Wood,  and  make  him  un- 
understand  that  he  is  to  dine  with  us, 
quietly,  afterwards.  That  is  all  I  ask  of 
you  at  this  moment,  Greorge.  And  surely 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  it.  Go,  I  tell 
you— I  will  sit  down  here,  and  wait  till  you 
bring  him." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Ices,  coffee,  and  cakes,  having  been  assi- 
duously offered  to  every  individual  assem- 
bled, the  business  of  the  meeting  began; 
that  is  to  say  the  band,  after  having  hushed 
tlieir  inspiring  soimds  for  a  few  minutes, 
burst  forth  again  with  better  effect  than 
ever;  for  the  march  was  changed  to  a  waltz, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  above  fifteen 
couple  were  whirling  round  the  ample  circle 
left  clear  for  them,  on  the  "  smooth  shaven 
green."  The  scene  was  a  very  pretty  one, 
and  there  was  a  general  air  of  enjoyment 
upon  almost  every  countenance,  which  tended 
not  a  little  to  its  embellishment. 

Alfired  Dermont  looked  happier,  and  hand- 
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Bomer  than  lie  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  for 
his  animal  spirits  were  too  much  excited  to 
leave  him  for  a  moment  within  reach  of  the 
malady  under  which  he  so  often  languished* 
He  had  no  time  to  be  wilful — ^no  leisure  to 
be  selfish,  and  was  therefore  what  his  un- 
spoiled nature  would  have  ever  made  him^ 
one  of  the  gayest  and  brightest  creatures  in 
existence.  His  beautiM  partner  was  all 
smiles,  all  fascination.  However  lofty  her 
graver  speculations  might  be  respecting  the 
position  to  which  she  intended  her  extraor* 
diaary  beauty  should  raise  her,  for  the  pre- 
sent moment,  at  least,  she  was  perfectly  well 
oontented  by  feeling  convinced  that  she  was 
destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of  Alfred  for 
ever.  For  was  he  not  in  aU  respects  the 
first  young  man  in  the  company?  He  was 
the  richest,  and  the  handsomest;  and  more- 
over the  fSte  was  lus  filte,  and  he  had  there- 
fore the  greatest  power  of  making  her  con- 
spicuous by  his  attentions.  How  was  it 
possible,  therefore,  that  she  could  do  better 
than  devote  herself^  for  the  time  being,  to 
the  captivating  him,  heart  and  soul,  so  as  to 
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leave  him  little  or  no  chance  of  ever  know- 
ing a  moment's  peace  afterwards? 

The  reasoning  was  conclusive,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  lovely  Amelia  most  accu- 
rately regulated  by  it.  The  fete,  however, 
was  to  endure  for  many  hours,  and  really 
brilliant  as  it  was^  there  might  perhaps  have 
been  a  possibility  that  her  fascinating  ener- 
gies might,  in  some  slight  d^ree,  have  re- 
laxed during  the  course  of  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  trifling  accident,  which  acted  very 
effectually  as  a  stimulant. 

That  Julia  Drummond  should  have  been 
the  most  active  and  the  most  efficient  agent 
in  all  the  pretty  preparations  which  had 
given  to  the  whole  scene  so  very  much  the 
appearance  of  fairy  land,  was  the  most  na- 
tural thing  possible  ;  and  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  produce,  in  any  member 
of  the  femily  who  had  watched  her  proceed- 
ings, any  sensation  partaking  of  the  excit- 
ing feeling  of  surprise.  Not  so,  however, 
the  appearance  of  her  own  little  person, 
when,  her  many  labours  done,  and  the  most 
elaborate  toilet  of  her  life  completed,  she 
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made  her  appearance  upon  the  lawn,  in  an 
extremely  pretty  white  dress,  presented  to 
her  by  the  colonel  for  the  occasion,  with  her 
silken  black  locks  carefully  parted,  and 
pushed  back  £rom  her  beautiful  forehead^ 
and  one  white  Camilla  peeping  forth  from 
tlie  rich  knot  into  which  her  abundant 
tresses  were  twisted  (very  classically)  be- 
bmd,  while  another  of  th6  same  delicate 
flowers  met  the  point  in  which  her  perfectly 
well-fitted  dress  terminated  in  front,  resting 
upon  an  innocent  young  bosom,  as  pure,  and 
almost  as  white  as  itself. 

Alfred,  who  was  the  only  Individual  of 
the  family,  the  master  and  mistress  included, 
who  ventured  to  appropriate  the  privilege 
of  cuttmg  whatever  blossoms  he  chose  in  the 
conservatory,  had  asked  Julia  at  breakfast 
if  she  should  not  like  a  bouquet  to  make 
her  look  smart.  To  which  the  little  lady 
replied,  with  rather  a  bright  flush,  "  Oh ! 
yes,  Alfred !  I  should  indeed;  I  could  make 
myself  as  fine  as  a  queen,  if  I  might  but 
have  two  full-blown  white  Camillas."  And 
two  full-blown  white  Camillas,  as  perfect  as 
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any  that  ever  were  seen,  were  accordingly 
laid  upon  her  little  dressing-table,  with  their 
proper  accompaniment  of  dark-green  leaves, 
exactly  in  time  for  her  to  find  them  there 
when  she  went  to  dress.  Alfred  was  deter- 
mined she  should  have  them,  because  he 
liked  to  please  the  little  creature,  when  the 
doing  so  interfered  with  no  particular  whims 
or  wishes  of  his  own;  but  he  certainly 
thought  that  she  was  a  little  goose  for  her 
pains,  and  that  a  handsome  bouquet  of  fine 
geranium  blossoms  would  have  been  much 
more  to  the  purpose. 

He  very  decidedly  changed  his  mind,  how- 
ever, when  he  saw  her  appear;  which  was 
not,  by  the  bye,  till  the  majority  of  the  com- 
pany had  assembled;  for  then,  to  his  infinite 
surprise,  and,  moreover,  greatly  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  perceived  that  his  little  magpie, 
as  he  often  called  her,  could  really  look 
pretty.  He  looked  round  for  his  mother, 
for  he  longed,  positively  longed,  to  say, "  How 
very  pretty  little  Julia  looks  I"  But  Mrs. 
Dermont  was  too  much  absorbed  in  uttering 
her  hopes  that  everybody  she  saw  was  well, 
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to  give  him  an  opportunity,  and  he  could 
only  mutter  to  himself,  which  he  certainly 
did  with  a  good  deal  of  unction,  "  I'U  be 
hanged  if  I  ever  let  them  make  such  a  fright 
of  her  again.  What  a  difference  dress  does 
make,  to  be  sure  1" 

This  same  feeling  led  him  to  look  at  her 
repeatedly  with  considerable  interest  during 
the  course  of  the  day;  and  this  was  the  cir- 
cumstance which  had  served  to  keep  alive 
in  all  its  pristine  vigour,  the  charming  Miss 
Thorwold's  deteimination  not  to  relax  in 
the  display  of  her  fascinations,  till  she  could 
fed  pretty  certain  of  leaving  the  youth  past 
tope  of  recovery  on  the  field. 

Though  looking  upon  little  Julia,  her  fine 
eyes,  raven  hair,  cream-coloured  skin,  white 
Camillas,  and  all,  as  infinitely  too  much  be- 
low the  possibility  of  a  rivalship  with  her 
own  surpassing  beauty,  for  such  a  thought 
to  rest  upon  her  mind  for  a  moment,  she 
nevertheless  felt  it  due  to  herself  (to  be  sure 
there  are  throughout  the  world  ah  immense 
amount  of  dues  claimed  upon  this  score), 
liot  to  permit  the  attention  of  any  man  with 
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whom  she  condescended  to  flirt,  even  for  a 
day,  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  for  a  single 
instant;  and  the  youthful,  innocent-looking 
little  figure  of  Julia  never  approached  them 
in  the  dance,  or  seemed  likely  to  obtain  a 
nod  or  a  smile  from  Alfred  in  the  prome- 
nade, without  instantly  exciting  a  fresh  rush 
of  coquetry  from  the  beautiful  Amelia.  Nay 
once,  when  the  probability  of  this  seemed 
particularly  great,  her  determination  to  pre- 
vent it  rose  so  accurately  in  proportion,  that 
she  actually  pressed  the  arm  upon  which  she 
leaned,  in  order  to  render  it  impossible. 
And  impossible  it  certainly  became:  Julia's 
bright,  happy  young  glance  met  no  answer- 
ing glance  from  the  bewildered  Alfred  in 
return;  who,  instead  of  looking  about  upon 
any  of  the  objects  that  earth  could  show 
him,  began  very  strongly  to  fancy,  poor 
youth,  that  he  was  himself  more  than  half 
way  to  heaven. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Benight,  who  really,  con- 
sidering that  she  was  no  relation,  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  thoughtful  chaperons  in 
the  world,  employed  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
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that  Mrs.  Dermont  bestowed  upon  her,  in 
dilating  upon  the  high  fashion  of  Miss  Thor- 
wold  s  noble  relations,  and  the  remarkable 
consideration  in  which  the  young  lady  her- 
self was  held  by  all  the  most  distinguished 
circles  in  London  and  Paris.  To  which  she 
added,  as  a  sort  of  sum  total  of  all  the  items 
she  had  been  rehearsing,  "  In  short,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Dermont,  Amelia  Thorwold  is  an  an- 
gel" 

All  this  important  information  was  very 
carefully  treasured  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  and  produced,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  such  friendly  eloquence  usually 
does,  exactly  the  effect  intended — ^that  is  to 
say,  that  before  the  seventh,  and  last  of  these 
confidential  little  con&bulations  came  to  an 
end,  Mrs.  Dermont  became  convinced,  that 
if  her  admirable  son  should,  in  process  of 
time,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beauti- 
ftd  Amelia  was  the  woman  he  wished  for  as 
a  wife,  there  was  no  reason  whatever  that 
this  wish  should  not,  like  all  others  which 
had  as  yet  arisen  in  his  mind,  be  gratified. 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  avoid 
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feeling,  as  she  watched  the  passionate  ad- 
miration expressed  by  every  look  of  her 
son,  while  at  the  same  time  she  listened  to 
Jlrs.  Knight's  accoimt  of  the  young  lad/s 
merits,  that  his  selection  of  her  as  the  chosen 
of  his  heart,  was  only  another  proof  of  that 
universal  superiority  of  intellect  in  him, 
which  she  had  considered  as  so  very  remark- 
able almost  from  his  birth. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  repeated  little  t^te-&-t3te  conversations 
with  Mrs.  Enight,  important  as  they  certainly 
were,  ever  caused  Mrs.  Dermont  to  forget 
her  duties  as  mistress  of  the  brilliant  revels 
which  were  going  on  around  her.  Her  ha- 
bits, as  well  as  her  natural  character,  ren- 
dered such  obhvion  impossible.  So  far,  in- 
deed, was  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  person  on  the  ground 
who  could  have  been  found  disposed  to  fimcy 
themselves  n^lected;  which,  considering  the 
propensity  that  all  disagreeable  people  evince 
for  this  species  of  jeremiade,  says  much  for 
the  observant  and  amiable  manners  of  the 
mistress  of  the  Mount. 
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LucMly  for  Mrs.  Dermont  there  were  pre- 
sent at  her  fete  rather  a  large  proportion  of 
that  class  of  unsophisticated  persons  who 
take  the  Hberty  of  enjojdng  themselves  ex- 
cessively, without  giving  their  hosts  any 
trouble  about  it.    Most  of  the  officers,  and 
nearly  all  the  pretty  young  ladies  of  Overby, 
were  of  this  description;  so  that,  as  far  ad 
they  were  concerned,  both  the  colonel  and 
his  lady  felt  that  any  interference  on  their 
part  which  might  tend  to  convert  what  was 
very  like  the  free  and  independent  feelings 
enjoyed  by  the  frequenter  of  a  guinguette, 
into  the  species  of  responsibility  and  observ- 
ance, which  might  have  taken  its  place  had 
they  been  brought  into  too  frequent  contact 
with  their  entertainers,  would  have   been 
much  less  kind,  than  cruel.    The  English,  in- 
deed,  though  often  declared  to  be  a  shy  people, 
^ot  iinfrequently  demonstrate  a  degree  of 
Wand-easiness  in  this  line,  which  appears 
^  he  peculiar  to  themselves;  but  in  order 
^irly  to  judge  of  this,  they  must  be  seen  at 
^^^  fStes  to  which  so  many  of  them  contrive 
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to  obtain  admission  in  royal  palaces  abroad, 
where  many  of  them  may  be  observed  shout* 
ing  in  lusty  merriment  over  their  -mantliTig 
champagne,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  pre- 
sence, or  even  the  dose  vicinity  of  the  sove- 
reign who  is  their  host.  That  this  strange- 
sounding  statement  is  true,  there  are  but  too 
many  to  avouch,  and  thereupon  may  the 
hackneyed  quotation  be  given,  more  entire 
than  usual;  for,  changing  the  pronoun,  may 
we  not  say?  th^  ^'are  mad  'tis  tme;  'tis 
pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 

But  to  retum  to  the  Mount,  and  the  gay 
party  assembled  there«  Not  that  they  were 
all  gay,  either — nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
much  less  gay  than  poor  Greoige  Marsh  as 
he  walked  across  the  crowded  lawn  to  do 
his  sister's  bidding. 

There  stood  the  handsome  young  ensign 
whom  he  was  to  seize  upon,  by  main  force, 
in  order  to  prove  his  hvmanity  to  his  sufi^- 
ing  sister — there  he  stood,  dose  beside  the 
blushing  Louisa  Morris,  looking  the  picture 
of  happiness  and  tender  gallantry,  and  no 
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more  thinking,  poor  young  man,  of  the 
blooming  Miss  Celestina,  than  of  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

Poor  George  Marsh  I — ^he  saw  it  all! — ^he 
understood  it  all !  His  unhappy  sister  had 
deluded  herself  into  the  lamentably  false  per- 
snasion  that  this  young  man,  so  completely 
devoted  to  another,  was  in  love  with  her  I 
Oh!  How  should  he  break  this  to  her? — 
To  postpone  the  result  of  his  mission  till  they 
should  be  alone,  and  thus  at  least  to  avoid 
exposure,  was  the  course  that  first  suggested 
itself  But  a  moment's  reflection  convinced 
him  that  this  was  impossible.  He  knew  the 
fiery  impatience  of  Celestina's  temper  too 
veil  to  believe  that  any  thing  he  could  say 
would  induce  her  to  postpone  the  explana- 
tion she  would  be  sure  to  demand  upon  his 
return  to  her;  and  so  great  was  his  dread  of 
the  scene  which  he  anticipated  upon  her  re- 
ceiving it,  that  for  a  moment  he  thought  he 
^d  better  feign  illness,  and  retire  without 
again  seeing  her  till  her  return  home.  But 
were  "was  a  sort  of  selfishness  in  this,  which 
^as  too  hostile  to  his  nature  to  be  indulged  in 
k2 
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for  longer  than  during  the  pang  of  a  moment^ 
and  that  being  past,  he  determined  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  sister 
he  so  deeply  pitied. — ^Poor  Greorge  Marsh ! 
The  species  of  martyrdom  to  which  he  was 
condemning  himself  had  none  of  the  sus- 
taining self-approval  which  usually  rewards 
a  voluntary  victim;  for  he  was  about  to  do 
Tvhat  he  perfectly  well  knew  ought  not  to  be 
done,  though  the  gentle  pitifulness  of  his 
nature  left  him  no  strength  to  refuse  doing  it* 
The  melancholy  contrast  which  his  unfortu* 
Bate  sister  appeared  in  his  eyes  to  oflFer  to 
all  the  fair  young  creatures  aroimd  her — all 
basking  in  the  sweet  soft  light  of  admiration 
and  incipient  love — struck  him  again  with  so 
profound  an  emotion  of  pity,  that  he  would 
rather  have  died  than  suffer  any  additional 
pang  to  come  to  her  through  him. 

"  Poor,  poor  Celestina!"  he  murmured  in- 
wardly, while  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  invo^ 
luntarily  on  the  delicate  features  of  Charlotte 
Verepoint,  "  poor,  poor  Celestina!" 

Two  or  three  hasty  steps  brought  him  to 
the  side  of  Ensign  Wheeler.    George  Marsh 
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blushed  like  a  young  girl,  but  he  mastered 
the  weakness,  and  touching  the  young  officer 
on  the  arm,  he  said,  "  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour,  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  walking  across  the 
lawn  with  me  to  speak  to  my  sister  ?  She 
wishes  that  you  should  fix  a  day  for  coming 
to  Locklow  Wood  next  week,  that  you 
may  get  a  morning's  fishing." 

Ensign  Wheeler,  considering  that  he  was 
a  well-looking,  gay-hearted  young  officer, 
who  "dwelt  in  country  quarters,"  was  an 
exceedingly  well-behaved  personage  ;  and 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  was  only 
invited  to  this  fishing  for  the  chance  of 
being  himself  caught,  he  coloured  a  good 
deal  as  he  rephed,  "  I  should  be  happy  to 
Company  you  to  your  sister,  Mr.  Marsh, 
^ere  I  not  this  moment  going  to  lead  Miss 
Morris  to  join  the  dancers.  Pray  make  my 
^mpliments  to  Miss  Marsh,  and  explain 
^Iristoher." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  returned  poor  George* 
endeavouring  to  speak  gaily;  "  but  will  you 
^  a  day,  Mr.  Wheeler,  for  giving  us  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  Locklow  ?" 
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Again  the  young  ofBcer  coloured  deeply; 
but  immediately  repUed,  "  I  am  extremely 
sorry,  Mr.  Marsh,  that  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  accept  your  invitation  ;  but 
I  am  so  constantly  occupied  at  Overby  just 
lit  present,  that  I  really  cannot  leave  the  town 
for  a  day  ;"  and  with  a  somewhat  stiflf,  yet 
not  ungraceful  bow,  the  young  ensign  stepped 
back,  and  repossessed  himself  of  his  young 
partner^s  hand. 

Could  George  Marsh  have  contrived  at 
that  miserable  moment  to  feel  angry  with 
him,  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief.  But 
this  was  impossible.  He  had  not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt  but  that  the  young  man 
was  acting  with  perfect  propriety,  and  the 
part  he  was  himself  performing  suddenly 
appeared  to  him  so  detestably  the  reverse, 
that  all  the  misery  of  his  orphan  sister  was 
for  the  moment  forgotten,  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  courage  not  only  to  tell  her  that 
the  young  ensign  altogether  declined  her 
invitation,  but  to  make  her  imderstand  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  she  should  avoid 
him  for  the  future  as  much  as  possible. 
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Stimnlated  by  tliis  very  rational  purpose^ 
he  lingered  not  in  his  return  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  Celestina,  who,  on  her 
part,  no  sooner  saw  him  approach  than  she 
withdrew  herself  from  the  group  amidst 
which  she  was  standing,  and  beckoned  him 
to  the  entrance  of  a  shrubbery  walk  near 
it  Well  pleased  that  he  should  not  have 
to  recount  the  ill-success  of  his  embassy 
before  witnesses,  Greorge  quickened  his 
steps,  and  offering  his  arm  to  his  sister, 
prepared  to  lead  her  onward  into  the  shel- 
tered walk  she  appeared  to  have  chosen. 

''  Good  Heaven,  George  !  where  are  you 
going  to  take  me  ?"  she  exclaimed,  ere  he 
had  well  made  a  second  step  in  advance* 
^  How  can  you  suppose  I  want  to  walk  off 
with  you  in  this  way?  Do  stand  still, 
can't  you  ?  Tell  me — ^why  won't  you  tell 
Dae?  —  why  do  you  torture  me  by  this 
horrible  suspense  ?  Why  did  not  Wheeler 
come  with  you  ?  Poor  faint-spirited  crea- 
ture that  you  are!  Ill  bet  my  life  that 
you  had  not  courage  to  ask  him.    Where 
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is  Frederic  Wheeler,  sir  ? — wLy  do  you  re- 
fiise  to  answer  me  ?" 

"  I  will  answer  you,  if  you  will  give  me 
time  to  speak,  Celestina,"  replied  her  bro- 
ther, with  something  slightly  approaching 
to  displeasure  in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  But 
as  he  spoke,  the  unfortimate  young  man 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  flushed  face  of  his 
sister,  and  the  gaudy  and  elaborate  prepa- 
rations of  her  toilet,  together  with  their 
lamentable  failure  in  producing  an  agree- 
able effect,  again  caused 'him  such  a  pro- 
found sensation  of  pity,  that,  totally  forget- 
ful of  her  injustice  towards  himself,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
emotion,  "  Think  of  him  no  more,  my 
dearest  Celestina !  His  feelings  towards  you 
do  not  merit  the  return  which  your  too 
generous  heart  is  ready  to  give  ; — ^he  thinks 
not  of  you,  my  poor  Celestina ! — ^he  has 
positively  refused  our  invitation." 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  soul,  that  I  had  given 
the  invitation  myself,"  she  repUed,  her  fierce 
black  eyes  flashing  upon  him,  with  no  very 
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gentle  expression.  "  I  dare  say  you  mean 
very  well,  but  you  are  such  a  monstrous  fool, 
George,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  trust 
you.  What  is  your  reason,  sir,  for  daring 
to  say  that  he  does  not  think  of  me  ?" 

"  My  reason,  Celestina,"  he  replied,  with 
desperate,  but  necessary  courage,  "is,  that 
he  is  evidently  devoted  to  another.  You  axe 
right  in  your  supposition,  that  he  is  attached 
to  Miss  Morris.  I  have  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince  me  that  this  is  the  case." 

For  a  moment,  the  unfortunate  inamorata 
felt  disposed  to  declare  that  this  statement 
was  altogether  false,  and  imfounded  ;  but, 
during  that  very  moment,  it  chanced  that 
the  extended  circle  of  the  waltz,  now  in- 
creased by  many  additional  couples,  brought 
the  too-charming  ensign,  and  his  pretty  part^ 
ser  (her  bonnet  thrown  aside,  and  her  beau- 
tiful hair  floatiog  gaily  on  the  breeze,)  close 
to  the  spot  where  the  brother  and  sister 
stood*  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  "  Oh, 
oh  r  exclaimed  Celestina,  in  a  tone  which 
^ght  fairly  have  been  denominated  a  shriek^ 
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and  sunk,  fainting,  as  it  seoned  from  her 
attitude,  upon  the  grass. 

The  terrified  brother  threw  himself  beside 
her,  and  gently  raised  her  head  from  the 
ground.  Had  not  Celestina  previously  made 
hiTn  aware  of  a  constitutional  peculiarity 
which  attached  to  her,  namely,  that  she 
never  lost  her  colour  when  she  fidnted,  his 
fears  on  her  accoimt  might  have  been  les- 
sened by  looking  at  her  cheeks,  which  still 
retained  their  very  remarkably  ruddy  tint ; 
but  having  been  assured  by  her,  on  some 
former  occasion  of  vehement  emoticm,  that 
her  fainting  fits,  to  which  she  was  extremely 
subject,  were  only  the  more  dangerous  on 
that  account,  he  gazed  on  this  unusual  woaoa 
of  high  colour,  and  motionless  features,  with 
dismay. 

«  Oh  I  what  shall  I  do  for  her?"  he  ex- 
claimed  aloud.  ^^  Every  soul  seems  to  have 
left  the  spot,  as  if  on  purpose  to  distract 
mer 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words, 
than  the  fainting  lady  opened  her    eyes. 
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'*Put  me  upon  that  bench,  George,**  she 
said,  with  a  very  consolatory  appearance  of 
restored  animation.  ^^  I  still  feel  dreadftilly 
fiint,  and  ill,  of  course;  but  if  you  will  but 
run  to  the  house,  and  contrive  to  get  me  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  a  glass  of  wine  in  it, 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  over  it.  Pray,  don't 
stand  staring  at  me,  but  go  and  get  it." 

Geoi^e  hastened  to  obey  her,  and  the  mo- 
meaat  he  was  gone,  Celestina  very  properly 
employed  her  recovered  senses  in  arranging 
her  dress  and  composing  her  features.  In 
this  she  succeeded  so  well,  that  her  appear- 
ance on  this  rather  remote  bench,  only 
seemed  to  indicate  a  wish  of  being  quiet,  and 
tmdisturbed ;  a  position,  which  could  hardly 
fiul  to  touch  the  conscious  heart  of  Ensign 
Wheeler,  if  he  should  observe  it,  and  which 
must,  at  any  rate,  look  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting to  every  body  who  looked  that 
iray. 

On  one  person,  at  least,  who  looked  that 
way,  her  solitary  position  did  produce  an 
e&ct,  and  an  effect  too  of  very  considerable 
importance.    Mrs.  Dermont  having  finished 
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one  of  her  little  tete-a-tSte  conferences  with 
Mrs.  Knight,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Thor- 
wold's  high  fashion,  and  other  angelic  quali- 
ties, walked  forward,  as  in  duty  bound, 
upon  the  lawn,  that  she  might  throw  a  glance 
over  the  whole  gay  scene,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain that  every  thing  was  going  on  as  it 
ought  to  do.  This  glance  showed  her  the 
solitary  Celestina  Marsh,  without  a  partner, 
nay,  without  a  companion,  and  in  an  attitude 
which  really  looked  as  if  she  thought  the 
party  very  dull.  This,  though  the  indivi- 
dual was  not  a  particular  favourite,  could  not, 
of  course,  be  permitted  by  so  hospitable  a 
hostess  as  Mrs.  Dermont,  and  with  a  quick- 
ened step  she  immediately  approached  her, 
politely  inquiring  if  she  did  not  waltz. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Celestina,  "  I 
am  particularly  fond  of  waltzing.  Only, 
unfortunately  for  me,  I  have  not  happened 
to  see  any  dancing  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted." 

"Dear  me  I"  returned  Mrs.  Dermont,  "I 
am  very  sorry.  Miss  Marsh,  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  before.   Do  you  know  any  of  the 
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military    gentlemen?      But,   perhaps,  you 
would  not  like  to  dance  with  a  stranger  ?" 

'^  I  should  not  at  all  mind  dancing  with  a 
stranger,"  replied  the  young  lady  ;  "  but  I 
am  afraid  they  are  not  likely  to  ask  me, 
miless  they  are  introduced.  Nobody  can  get 
a  partner  without  being  introduced." 

"  But  I  must  take  care  that  they  are  intro- 
duced," said  the  distressed  Mrs.  Dermont. 
"  Really,  Mrs.  Knight  is  such  an  agreeable 
person,  that  she  has  made  me,  I  fear,  quite 
Diligent  of  my  duty.  Have  the  kindness  to 
excuse  me  for  a  moment." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Dermont  hastened  towards 
a  group  of  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  wore  a 
led  coat,  anH,  as  if  determined  to  atone  in 
the  most  effectual  way  for  her  past  forgetful- 
Dess,  she  at  once  selected  him  as  the  object 
of  her  mission,  saying,  with  all  the  gentle 
authority  of  an  hostess,  "  Will  you  permit 
me,  sir,  to  introduce  you  to  a  partner  ?  I 
have  a  young  friend  yonder,  whom  I  wish 
to  see  dancing/' 

Had  this  proposal  been  made  by  any 
hody,  save  the  mistress  of  the  f^te.  Captain 
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Waters,  the  unlucky  gentleman  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  would  certainly  have  declined 
it ;  for  he  was  in  truth  holding  himself  in 
readiness  to  offer  his  hand  for  the  next 
dance,  to  Miss  Janet  Murray.  But,  as  it  was, 
to  refuse  was  impossible,  and  he  therefore 
yielded  himself,  with  the  best  grace  he 
could,  to  the  lady's  guidance  ;  and,  thinking 
that  the  sooner  his  task  began,  the  sooner  it 
would  be  ended,  he  had  his  arm  round  the 
substantial  waist  of  the  delighted  Celestioa, 
and  was  whirling  her  onward  to  her  heart's 
content,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

George  Marsh  too,  used  his  utmost  dili- 
gence in  the  execution  of  the  mission  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  so  well  did  he 
succeed,  that  he  reached  the  bench  on  which 
he  had  left  his  fainting  sister,  about  two 
minutes  after  she  had  left  it  His  first  sen- 
sation, on  perceiving  her  place  vacant,  was 
alarm.  "  Good  Heaven !  She  must  have 
again  fainted !"  he  exclaimed,  '^  and  has 
probably  been  carried  to  the  house.  Do 
you  happen  to  know — "  he  was  beginning, 
addressing  himself  to  one  or  two  perscnis 
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who  were  standing  near  him,  when  the  affec- 
tionate inquiry  was  suddenly  cut  short  by 
the  apparition  of  Celestina  herself,  whirling 
rapidly,  passed  him,  on  the  arm  of  Captain 
Waters,  her  eyes  emitting  sparks  of  rapture, 
and  a  triumphant  smile,  displaying  her  large 
teeth  from  ear  to  ear. 

George  Marsh  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if 
Ke  had  been  turned  to  stone.  But  his  reco- 
very from  this  trance  was  any  thing  but 
poinfuL  "  Poor  girl  I"  he  mentally  exclaimed, 
*^  How  truly  did  she  say,  that  she  had  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  for  the  elasticity 
of  spirits,  which  enables  her  thus  to  forget 
one  moment,  what  had  wrung  her  heart  the 
last !  It  is,  indeed,  a  blessing  that  many  may 
en?y_and,  though  to  me,  utterly  incompre- 
hensible,! will  study  most  assiduously  never 
to  say,  or  do  any  thing  that  may  check  it." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  still  holding  the 
§^sa  of  wine  and  water  in  his  hand,  while 
she  continued  with  the  strenuous  activity 
for  which  her  dancing  was  so  remarkable, 
to  do  battle  with  the  breeze,  and  the  grass- 
plot,  till,  both  her  warrior-partner  and  herself 
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having  no  breath  left,  came  to  a  dead  stop 
just  before  him. 

Among  various  other  peculiarities  in  her 
manner  of  waltzing,  Miss  Celestina  Marsh 
had  one,  upon  the  invention  of  which  she 
rather  piqued  herself.  This  consisted  in  re- 
taining possession  of  the  arm  of  her  partner, 
during  those  intervals  of  rest,  which  the 
formation  of  the  human  lungs  renders  neces- 
sary. It  was,  therefore,  in  this  attitude,  and, 
in  a  manner  which  perhaps  naturally  sug* 
gested  the  idea  of  her  requiring  support,  that 
she  now  stood  before  her  tenderly  observant 
brother,  without,  however,  being  at  all  con- 
scious of  his  vicinity.  Indeed,  she  was  at 
that  moment,  too  pleasantly  occupied  in  say- 
ing hvely  things  to  the  captain,  to  have  any 
attention  to  spare  for  other  objects. 

George  watched  her  for  a  moment,  to 
assure  hinlself  that  her  hilarity  was  genuine, 
and  not  the  result  of  any  over-wrought  at- 
tempt to  conquer  feeUngs,  which  perhaps 
stung  her  to  the  quick,  even  as  she  smiled* 
As  far,  however,  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
looker-on  to  judge,  Celestina  was,  really  and 
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truly,  in  the  happiest  state  of  mind  imagin- 
able; her  features,  voice,  and  gesture,  being 
almost  unequivocally  demonstrative  of  de- 
light. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  young  man's 
nature  to  believe  it  possible  that  she  could 
have  brought  her  feelings  thus  wonderfully 
under  her  control,  without  a  struggle,  that 
must  perforce  have  shaken  her  severely,  and 
it  was  in  a  voice  of  most  gentle  tenderness, 
that,  after  withdrawing  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment fix)m  the  face  of  her  partner,  by  touch- 
ing her  on  the  shoulder,  he  said, "  My  dearest 
Celestinal  I  hope  that  you  are  not  over- 
exerting yourself  r 

To  which  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  great 
vivacity,  "  Grood  gracious  I  George,  what 
nonsense  you  do  talk  I  What  in  the  world 
could  put  it  into  your  head  that  a  waltz  was 
likely  to  hurt  me?" 

Then  suddenly,  as  it  seemed,  recollecting 
■^hat  had  passed  between  them  somewhat 
^  than  half  an  hour  before,  she  looked 
^'h  a  comical  air  of  intelligence  in  his  face, 
snd  added,  in.  a  whisper  uttered  close  to 
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I  his  ear,  "You  need    not   look  go    dismal 

about  it,  George*  It  is  not  one  man  that 
will  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you.  But 
you  have  brought  the  wine  and  water,  I  see; 
well,  you  are  a  good  fellow  for  that,  and 
it  would  be  a  monstrous  pity  it  should  be 
wasted." 

Whereupon  she  seized  the  glass  with  a 
very  cordial  grasp,  and  having  drained  it  to 
the  last  drop,  returned  it  to  him,  saying, 
"Thankye,  Gteorge  ;  now  get  out  of  the 
way,  there's  a  good  fellow,  —  Fm  ready, 
Captain  Waters."  And  away  she  sprung, 
leaving  George  with  the  glass  in  his  hand, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  groimd,  medi* 
tating  on  the  wondrous  varieties  of  human 
nature;  but  blessing  Heaven  in  his  heart 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages 
of  his  imfortunate  sister,  it  did  not  seem 
likely  that  he  should  have  to  endure  the 
intense  misery  of  seeing  her  sink  into  the 
grave,  with  her  heart  broken  by  disap- 
pointed affection. 

His  meditation  was  interrupted  by  the 
offer  of  a  servant  who  was  passing,  to  take 
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the  glass  lie  held;  and  as  he  raised  his  eyes 
while  he  gave  it  to  him,  he  encountered 
those  of  Charlotte  Verepoint  fixed  upon 
him.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  day  that 
strong  emotion  had  sent  a  crimson  glow  to 
the  temples  of  George  Marsh,  but  it  was 
the  first  in  which  the  sensation  had  been 
accompanied  with  pleasure  instead  of  pain. 
Yet  did  it  not  seem  that  the  poor  young  man 
was  as  unfortimate  in  reality,  as  his  sister 
was  in  his  imagination  ?  For  the  first  eyes 
he  had  ever  looked  at  with  pleasure  had 
soon  closed  upon  him  in  death ;  and  another 
pair,  which  had  of  late,  by  gentle  degrees, 
almost  taught  him  to  forget  that  he  had  ever 
before  accoimted  any  eyes  worth  looking  at, 
were  found,  poor  youth,  in  the  head  of  the 
only  heiress  for  twelve  miles  round  Overby  I 
But  as  yet  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  confess 
to  himself  that  he  considered  this  as  a  mis- 
fortune; for  as  yet  he  had  never  dared  to 
confess  to  his  own  heart  that  it  was  possible 
^y  imaginable  combination  of  circumstances 
could  bring  him  within  reach  of  possessing 
^  angel.  Nothing  of  all  this,  however,  oc- 
o2 
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curred  to  him  at  the  present  moment,  for 
Charlotte  Verepoint  smiled  when  she  met 
.his  eye,  and  George  Marsh  was  by  her  side 
in  an  instant,  and  then  for  a  flying  hour  or 
so,  that  seemed  fledged  all  over  with  full- 
grown  wings,  he  felt  that  a  gathering  toge- 
ther of  neighbours  on  a  bright  day,  with  a 
smooth  lawn,  and  a  militaiy  band,  might  bo 
a  very  pleasaot  thing  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  very  superior  conversa- 
tion passed  between  Mrs.  Stephens  and  lier 
iiusband's  American  Mend,  Mr,  Holings- 
worth,  during  the  course  of  Colonel  Der- 
mont's  fgte;  but  X  regret  to  say,  that  though 
it  contained  much  which  might  prove  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,   and  nmst  prove  ex- 
cessively instructive,  X  cannot  bestow  it  in 
detail  upon  my  readers,  because  I  have  a 
great  many  other  things  to  tell  them,  for 
which  I  shall  not  find  time,  if  I  go  too  much 
at  length  into  the  record  of  their  philosophy. 
I  will  only  observe  that  nothing  less  noto- 
rious than  the  passionate  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Stephens  to  her  husband  could  have  saved 
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her  on  this  occasion  from  the  imputation  of 
making  a  vehement  attack  upon  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Holingsworth;  for  her  earnest  and  in- 
cessant speaking  to  him,  together  with  the 
expressive  gesticulations  she  employed,  as 
she  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  discoursed  on 
the  beautiful  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and 
of  the  "  ripening  aspect"  which  it  was  b^in- 
ning  to  wear  in  the  United  States,  certainly 
did  give  her  the  appearance  of  paying  him 
very  particular  attention.  But  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  not  at  all  jealous;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  being  left 
to  himself  than  not,  and  wandered  about 
making  gallant  little  bows  and  clever  little 
speeches  to  all  the  ladies  he  met,  very  much 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  particularly' 
enjoying  himself. 

Celestina  Marsh,  meanwhile,  so  managed 
matters  during  the  five  separate  though  not 
successive  bouts  of  waltzing  with  which  the 
gallant  Captain  Waters  indulged  her,  that 
although  he  came  to  the  ground  half  deter- 
mined to  make  very  earnest  love  to  pretty 
Janet  Murray,  he  b^an  to  doubt,  before  he 
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left  it,  whether,  as  the  riotous  manufacturers 
had  returned  to  their  work,  and  the  detach- 
ments were  soon  likely  to  be  sent  off,  it  might 
not  answer  better,  in  the  way  of  amusement? 
to  cement  the  friendly  intimacy  to  which  the 
manners  of  bis  animated  partner  so  frankly 
invited  him,  than  to  give,  and  perhaps  to 
lake,  a  heartach   as  a  keepsake  between 
himself  and  the  gentle  Janet     So  this  time, 
contrary  to  all  hianan  probabilities,  the  cap- 
tain's much-admired  little   favourite  went 
home  with  the  tear  in  lier  eye,  and  her  young 
heart  as  heavy  as  lead ;  while  George  Marsh's 
tenderly  bepitied  sister,  notwithstanding  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  Ensign  Wheeler,  made 
Mis,  Ver^point's  carriage  dance  on  its  springs 
by  the  joyous  step  with  which  she  entered 
it  when  the  f6te  was  over.    To  few,  indeed, 
is  the  finale  of  any  entertainment  as  perfectly 
^ti^actory  as  was  that  of  the  Mount  to  her, 
which  will  be  intelligible  to  all  feeling  hearts 
by  the  last  few  words  which  preceded  her 
departure. 

"Now,  George,  now.  ask  him  to  spend  the 
irhole  day  with  us  on  Thursday,  and  say^ 
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about  the  fisHng,  you  know,  and  all  that,'* 
whispered  Celestina  to  her  brother  as  the 
carriage  drew  up. 

"Ask  who?  Celestina  1"  he  replied,  with 
a  look  of  renewed  dispoay,  and  gently  dis- 
engaging his  own  from  the  too  precious  little 
liand,  which,  as  the  colonel  was  escorting 
Mrs.  Verepoint,  was  still  permitted  to  make 
him  as  supremely  happy  as  it  had  done  dur- 
ing more  than  one  delicious  hour  of  that 
strangely  varied  day.  "Ask  who?  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  gone  away  with  Mrs.  Morris." 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  George,"  returned 
his  sister,  now,  in  her  turn,  resigning  a 
beloved  arm,  in  order  to  speak  with  more 
freedom.  "  How  can  you  be  such  an  idiot 
as  to  suppose  I  wanted  to  have  any  more 
to  say  to  that  wretch,  Wheeler!  Can't 
you  see  who  I  mean,  George?"  and  she  cer- 
tainly gave  what  was  a  very  intelligible  side- 
long glance  towards  the  captain.  "  Ask  him, 
I  tell  you,  for  Thursday,"  and  without 
awaiting  his  reply,  she  suddenly  repossessed 
herself  of  the  arm  of  her  gay  partner,  and 
leading  him  forward  said,  "  Give  me  leave 
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:roduce  my  brother  to  you,  Captain 
■s — ^Mr.  Tremayne  Marsh." 

er  the  necessary  quantity  of  bowing  I 

laking  hands,  the  distressed  proprietor 
cklow  Wood  stammered  an  invitation 
lay's  fishing  on  the  following  Thursday, 
ich  he  received  a  most  gracious  accept- 
rom  the  greatly  amused  young  officer; 
len  it  was  that  Mrs.  Verepoint  and  her 
ter,  having  stood  aside  to  make  way 
e  entrance  of  their  triumphant  guest 
leir  carriage,  the  vehicle  responded,  as 
en  related  above,  to  the  joyous  bound 
enviably  happy  Celestina. 
)nel  Dermont  then  placed  Mrs.  Vere- 
looking  a  little  graver  than  usual,  next 
sdler  which  George  Marsh,  having 
for  a  moment,  repossessed  himself  of 
ughter's  hand,  assisted  her  to  take  her 
n  the  carriage,  and  then  followed,  and 
himself  next  to  her.  But  the  light 
had  beamed  upon  him  during  the 
hours  of  the  day,  seemed  suddenly 
ind  a  heavy  evening  cloud, 
he  moment  when  Celestina  had  made 
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her  last  imperative  demand  upon  him  for  an 
invitation,  poor  George  and  the  £air  heiress 
Tvere  earnestly  conversing  together  upon  sub- 
jects, perhaps  hardly  less  sublime  than  some 
of  those  which  had  occupied  Mrs.  Stephens 
and  Mr.  Holingsworth;  only  there  was  this 
difference  between  them,  that  the  two  young 
people  were  both  conversing  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  listening,  each  of  them,  to  what 
the  other  should  say;  whereas  the  elder  pair 
conversed  altogether  for  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
miring, each  of  them,  all  that  they  should  say 
themselves.  And  during  the  time  that  the 
young  pair  had  thus  conversed  together^ 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  certainly  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  they  of  course  occasion- 
ally looked  at  each  other;  and  when  they  did 
so,  there  was  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Charlotte 
Verepoint  at  all  calculated  to  make  Greoige 
Marsh  remember  the  immense  distance  there 
was  between  them  in  point  of  fortune;  nor 
was  there  a  trace  left  in  the  manner  of  Greorge 
of  that  painful  sort  of  embarrassment  which 
sometimes,  when  he  himself  too  well  remem- 
bered this  tremendous  distance,  himg  about 
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a  like  a  heavy  mist,  obscuring  the  glorious 

elligence  and  beautiful  refinement  of  his 

iracter,  and  giving  him  too  much  the  ap- 

jrance  of  excessive  shyness,  to  leave  him  j 

te  a  fair  chance  of  being  valued  at  his  I 

rth.    Both  of  them,  in  short,  had  seemed  j 

lave  forgotten  during  that  bright  fete  on  ! 

onel  Dermont's  lawn,  that  there  was  any 

on  whatever  why,  their  families  having  ^ 

1  for  ages  such  near  neighbours,  and  in-  [ 

ite  acquaintance,  they  too,  should  not  be  [ 

best  fiiends  in  the  world.  ' 

iut  now,  all  this  was  over.    Mrs.  Vere-  j 

it  said  a  few  obliging  things  in  praise  of 

pretty  fete,  but  was  speedily  reduced  to 

ice  by  the  vehement  acquiescence  of  Ce- 

na,  whose  clamorous  admiration  of  the  1 

)le  affair  produced  the  only  sounds  heard  ] 

ing  the  rest  of  the  drive.      Charlotte 

5:e  not  a  single  word;  and  once,  when 

>rge,  addressed  her  by  name,  so  distinctly 

0  oblige  her,  in  some  sort,  to  turn  her  * 
towards  him,  there  was  an  expression  of  * 

1  profound  melancholy  in  it,  that  all 
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courage  forsook  him,  aad  he  became  as  to- 
tally  silent  as  herself. 

Had  poor  Greorge  known  only  a  little  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  heart  of  the  heiress, 
it  is  possible  that,  all  unselfish  as  he  was,  he 
might  have  transferred  a  portion  of  the  ten- 
der pity  which  he  felt  for  his  sister,  to  him- 
self. 

Charlotte  Verepoint,  yoimg  as  she  was, 
and  essentially  gentle  as  by  her  nature  she 
must  ever  be,  had  been  brought  up  with  too 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  her  position,  not  to  feel  that  she 
ivas,  and  ought  to  be,  in  all  points  of  real 
importance  to  her  happiness,  her  own  mis- 
tress. That  she  did  feel  this  had  been  al- 
ready proved  by  her  having  refused  no  less 
than  three  very  eligible  proposak  of  mar- 
riage, to  neither  of  which  her  mother,  as  she 
candidly  confessed,  could  see  any  objection, 
and  that  without  ^ving  any* better  reason 
than  that  she  liked  better  to  remain  immar- 
I'ied.  But  as  this  declaration  on  her  part 
was  never  accompanied  by  any  protestations 
of  intending  to  remain  unmarried  for  ever, 
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i^erepoint  appeared  perfectly  willing  to 
r  have  her  own  way,  never  lecturing 
I  the  subject  at  all,  except  now  and 
D  give  her  a  hint  that  she  rather  feared 
)f  place  was  her  besetting  sin,  and  to 
1  hfx  to  keep  watch  over  herself  in 
aspect,  because  the  feeling  was  one 
might,  if  suffered  to  become  too  strong, 
:e  the  very  worst  effects  upon  the  cha- 


these  remonstrances  Charlotte  had 
ccustomed  to  listen,  either  in  respect- 
nee,  or  with  the  gentle  expression  of 
pe  that  she  should  not  suffer  any  feel- 
get  undue  influence  over  her.  But  of 
harlotte's  complexion  had  varied  a 
hen  her  mother  had  expressed  any  of 
ears — ^for  of  late  the  meditative  girl 
come  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  beset  by  a  danger  of  a  totally  oppo- 
scription.  Charlotte  Verepoint  had 
le  time  quite  ceased  from  the  vain  at- 
of  persuading  herself  that  what  she 
George  Marsh  was  any  thing  short  of 
nd  love  of  so  well-founded,  firm,  and 
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devoted  a  nature,  that  there  iras  very  little 
hope  it  would  ever  be  cured,  or  even  weak- 
ened. She  was  too,  little  less  certain  of  his 
sentiments  than  of  her  own,  and  had,  in  short, 
quite  made  up  her  mind  to  the  inconvenient 
truth,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  happiness 
for  either,  save  in  their  union.  That  Char- 
lotte's mother  was  mistaken  in  attributing  to 
her  a  too  strong  propensity  to  pride  of  place, 
is  certain,  nevertheless,  if  only  to  avoid  the 
disagreeable  certainty  of  her  doings  being 
canvassed  and  censured,  Charlotte  wished 
with  all  her  heart  that  she  could  have  re- 
versed the  value  of  their  respective  estates; 
but  as  far  as  money  ^as  concerned,  this  was 
all  she  wished,  and  she  certaioly  did  not  in- 
tend that  the  impossibility  of  achieving  it 
should  destroy  the  happiness  of  her  life.  As 
to  the  respective  races  from  which  the  estates 
descended,  that  of  Tremayne  was  in  every 
way  equal  to  that  of  Verepoint — so  no  diffi- 
culty lay  there.  Moreover,  as  to  any  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  her  admirable  mother, 
Charlotte  knew  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Once  convinced  that  the  every- way  estimable 
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^e  Marsh  was  the  object  of  her  affeo 
he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  her  wil- 
:onsent  would  be  given  to  their  mar- 

m  why  was  Charlotte  Verepoint  so 
Why  did  she  herself  suffer,  and  why 
le  make  one  dearer  than  herself  suffer, 
se,  the  dreadful  anxiety  arising  from 
:ainty  of  purpose?  Strange,  indeed, 
that  Charlotte  Verepoint,  of  all  the 
I  in  the  world,  should  be  breaking  her 
solely  because  she  did  not  know  her 
aind !  Charlotte  Verepoint  I  the  most 
ssessed,  the  most  reasonable,  the  most 
gntious  little  creature  of  twenty  years 
lat  ever  the  sun  shone  upon.  Per- 
certain  that  she  could  never  love  any 
man  than  George  Marsh  —  perfectly 
1  that  he  loved  her,  as  she  wished  to 
red  by  the  man  of  her  choice — per- 
certain  that  she  could  easily  win  her 
r's  consent,  and  that  they  should  nei- 
f  them  ever  wish  for  greater  wealth  or 
r  station  than  that  which  was  within 
reach; — ^with  all  this  to  render  her  fate 
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one  of  the  most  happy  and  the  most  assured 
that  ever  mortal  woman  saw  before  her, 
Charlotte  Verepoint  was  breaking  her  heart 
because  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
decide  whether  her  love  to  the  brother,  or 
her  antipathy  to  the  sister,  were  the  stronger. 

This  doubt,  and  this  alone,  had  destroyed 
her  peace  of  mind,  and  was  in  fact  under- 
mining her  health,  and  poisoning  her  exist- 
ence. 

This  statement  may  seem  to  indicate  a 
greater  power  of  being  "  a  good  hater,*'  than 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  sweet  and  gentle 
nature  of  Charlotte  Verepoint;  but  no  one 
can  be  quite  a  fair  judge  of  the  case  without 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  re- 
spective characters  of  both  brother  and  sis- 
ter. Poor  Charlotte  had  not  greatly  blun- 
dered in  her  estimate  of  either;  and  though 
it  might  have  been  fairly  anticipated  that  in 
a  young  and  loving  heart  the  tenderer  feeling 
would  soon  have  got  the  better  in  such  a 
struggle,  and  have  conquered  its  sterner  but 
less  immortal-natured  opponent,  the  fact  that 
it  was  otherwise  only  tended  to  prove  the 
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3nce  of  Charlotte's  nature.    It  was  in- 

j  more  for  her  mother's  sake  than  her 

iat  she  shrunk  with  such  shuddering 

from  the  idea  of  a  union  which  must 

brought  her  gracious,  graceful,  and 

adulgent  parent  into  perpetual  contact 

^lestiua  Marsh.    And  therefore  it  was 

charlotte  Verepoint  would  sometimes 

e  very  painfiilly  red,  and  at  others 

Lckly  pale,  when  her  mother  lectured 

I  the  necessity  of  not  cherishing  even 

rtuous  and  noble  pride  derived  from 

itained  descent,  to  a  degree  that  might 

jer  the  Christian  humility  of  heart, 

no  one  can  lose  sight  of  without  sin; 

5  knew,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her 

;  young  heart,  that  nothing  but  the 

Uy  cherishing  every  feeling  which  led 

)  revolt  from  coarse  sentiments  and 

manners,  could  save  the  dear  unsus- 

3  lecturer  from  the  closest  connexion 

^hat  she  felt  to  be  an  epitome  of  both. 
•  «  «  « 

we  must  leave  poor  Charlotte  to 
her  way  between  the  two  violently 
.  L  P 
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opposed  feelings  which  thus  beset  her,  and 
return  to  the  Mount  and  to  Alfred  Dermonty 
Avho,  however  much  my  wandering  away 
from  him  may  have  left  the  matter  in  doubt, 
is  the  real  hero  of  my  tale.  Nor  was  it 
from  inadvertence  that  I  ran  away  from  him. 
I  introduced  him  as  a  child,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  give  him  time  to  grow 
up,  without  keeping  the  reader's  eye  fixed 
upon  him  during  the  whole  process;  a  thou- 
sand post-octavo  pages  being  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  recount  the  actions  of  both  boy 
and  man. 

Perhaps  the  first  hour  in  which  a  youth 
becomes  conscious  of  being  heartily  in  love, 
is  as  good  a  one  as  can  be  found  for  such 
an  historian  as  I  am  to  mark  the  transition 
from  boy  to  man;  and  if  so,  the  f&te  given 
at  the  Mount  when  Alfired  Dermont  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  is  precisely  the  proper 
epoch  at  which  to  commence  the  record  of 
his  manly  adventures.  His  young  eye,  in^ 
deed,  had  before  that  time  paid  homage 
due  to  the  beauty  of  Amelia  Thorwold ; 
but  it  was  only  then  that  his  admiration 
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led  the  character  of  love,  and  that  the 
asion  that  unless  he  could  obtain  her 
s  wife,  life  could,  under  no  circum- 
2s,  be  worth  enduring,  first  took  pos- 
Q  of  his  mind. 

ere  was  a  great  deal  of  natural  energy 
Fervour  in  the  character  of  Alfred, 
I,  had  his  education  been  a  wholesome 
would  have  tended  to  render  all  his 
qualities  active  and  efficient,  and  given 
;trength  and  courage  to  combat  and 
er  his  failings.  As  it  was,  however, 
feet  of  this  energy  was  very  difierent, 
ng  itself  chiefly  in  resolute  determina- 
)f  making  all  persons  and  all  things 
rvient  to  his  will. 

d  this  Amelia  Thorwold,  whom  my 
was  thus  determined  to  win,  or  die, 
she  not  at  this  moment  be  accurately 
bed  to  the  reader?  She  must,  and,  to 
lest  of  my  power,  she  shall.  Amelia 
wold  was  at  this  time — start  not,  my 
young  grown-up  beauties,  but  rather 
e  to  learn  that  she  was  still  in  the  full 
ian  blaze  of  loveliness  —  twenty-nine 
p2 
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years  old;  but  nobody  that  looked  at  her 
ever  thought  of  asking  themselves,  or  any 
body  else,  how  old  she  might  be.  "  How 
beautiful !"  was  the  thought  and  the  exdam* 
ation  that  she  invariably  inspired  ;  and  if 
any  particularly  speculative  and  cold-hearted 
individual,  male  or  female,  did,  after  looking 
at  her,  find  themselves  sufficiently  in  posses- 
sion of  their  ordinary  fiEiculties  to  ask,  "  How 
old  is  she?"  the  answers  were  probably  as 
various  as  the  hearers.  But  the  most  spite- 
ful she- critic  in  existence,  no,  not  even  Celes- 
tina  Marsh  herself,  would  have  dreamed 
(unless  the  fact  were  known  to  them)  of 
approaching  within  half  a  dozen  years  of 
the  truth. 

All  casual  observers,  or  rather  all  who 
were  not  habitually  philosophical  physiog- 
nomists, believed  her  to  be  indiqjutably  un- 
der twenty.  There  was  an  almost  infEuitine 
purity  of  skin,  and  general  absence  of  strong 
expression,  which  together,  produced  the  de- 
lusive effect  of  early  youth,  and  it  was  only 
occasionally  in  the  fnctwrer  expression  of 
the  eye,  that  a  deqply-skilled  observer  might 
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what  was  neither  so  very  young  nor 
''  lovely  as  its  liquid  lustre  showed  to 
rid  in  generaL 

tature  she  was  a  little,  a  very  little, 
the  common  height  of  women;  and 
lis  little  ceased  to  be  remarkable,  ex- 
•  when  she  stood  surrounded  by  more 
y  mortals,  because  the  symmetry  of 
m  was  so  perfect,  that  it  was  almost 
ble  the  eye  could  detect  any  thing 
the  common  way  in  its  proportions, 
at  they  had  never  looked  upon  any 
[)  faultless  before.  Her  features  were 
\j  well-formed,  and  though  delicate 
rmonious,  had  a  certain  firmness  of 
•,  which  insured  long  life  to  their 
;  while  the  still  more  striking  indi^ 
of  both,  age  and  youth,  usually  af- 
by  the  complexion,  was  in  her  so  de- 
firom  its  exquisite  and  enduring  fair- 
lat  it  really  was  almost  impossible  to 
that  it  had  been  exposed  even  to  the 
Ette  sun  of  England,  for  twenty-nine 
Her  eyes,  of  a  dark  hazel,  were 
aid  lustrous,  their  brightness  being 
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greatly  increased  by  the  warm,  yet  delicate 
carnation  of  her  cheek.  Whether  that  car- 
nation were  altogether  the  work  of  nature^ 
or  of  an  artificer  in  some  sort  more  cunning 
still,  is  a  question  too  delicate  to  admit  of  a 
direct  answer.  If  there  were  any  rouge  in 
the  case,  it  really  was  administered  with 
such  consununate  skill,  as  might  almost  have 
left  the  artist  herself  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  owed  any  thing  to  it  or  not.  Her  mouth 
was  peculiarly  small,  though  the  lips  were 
full,  and  of  so  rich  a  tint,  that  a  ruby,  even 
without  being  envious,  must  really  have 
looked  pale  if  placed  beside  them.  The 
teeth  were  small,  even,  and  of  ivory  white- 
ness. The  colour  of  her  exquisitely  formed 
neck  and  arms  was  almost  as  purely  snow 
as  that  of  her  fair  forehead  itself.  Yet  all 
this  exquisite  beauty  of  colouring  would 
have  greatly  lost  in  effect  if  her  hair  had 
been  of  any  shade  in  the  world  but  what  it 
was.  A  red-haired  sort  of  horse  is  called 
chesnut,  and  all  sorts  of  hair,  from  the  pale 
yoimg  carrot  tint  up  to  fiery  red,  have  been 
honoured  by  the  same  epithet  But  if,  gentle 
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ler,  you  will  take  a  real  chesnut,  a  real 
ht,  brown,  shining  Spanish  chesnut,  and 
y  a  magnificent  profusion  of  silky  hair 
asely  of  that  colour,  you  may  obtain  a  cor- 
idea  oi  the  chevelure  of  Amelia  Thorwold. 
h,  as  far  as  outward  form  is  concerned^ 
the  woman  who  now  held  the  very  heart 
soul  of  young  Alfred  Dermont  captive  j 
light  and  lovely  as  the  flowery  chain 
ch  bound  him  seemed  to  be,  he  already 
its  power  paramount  over  every  other 
n,  whether  of  affection  or  duty,  which 
Id  be  made  upon  him.  In  a  word,  he 
vehemently  in  love — and  for  the  first 
e. 

Vhen  the  Mount  family  assembled  at 
ikfast  on  the  morning  after  the  fete,  the 
>nel  and  Mrs,  Dermont  were  both  of 
n  in  excellent  spirits.  Every  thing,  as 
r  repeatedly  told  each  other,  had  gone 
more  than  well— every  thing  had  gone 
brilliantly.  To  people  with  their  esta- 
hment,  and  holding  their  station  in  life, 
success,  as  they  said,  had  of  course 
tiing  very  surprising  in  it :  nevertheless, 
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it  was  impossible  to  help  being  pleased  at 
witnessing  the  great  admiration  and  ani- 
mated delight  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

"  Certsdnly,  I  never  did  see  a  set  of 
people  so  perfectly  delighted,"  observed  Mrs. 
Dermont. 

"  What  you  say  is  quite  true,  my  dear," 
returned  the  colonel ;  "  I  observed  the  same 
myself  J  and  I  must  say  it  was  all  very 
natural,  for  the  scene  was  one  of  very  great 
splendour  and  beauty.  You  too,  Juha,"  he 
adcjed,  gaily  tapping  the  cheek  of  his  young 
ward,  "  you,  too,  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  I 
thought,  not  a  little.  I  never  before  saw 
you  look  s6  well  or  so  gay." 

"  Enjoy  it,  sir  ?  Good  gracious  !  how 
was  it  possible  to  help  enjoying  it?"  replied 
Julia,  with  great  animation.  "  It  is  saying 
very  little  of  it  for  a  girl  like  me  to  de- 
clare that  I  never  saw  any  thii^  one  teor 
thousandth  part  so  beautiful  in  my  whole 
life  before — because  my  young  little  hfe  has 
been  so  short,  you  know.  But  it  is  not  I 
only,  who  said  it:  every  body^ — ^yes,  I  do  be- 
Jieve  every  body,  one  after  another,  kept  on 
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the  very  same  words.  Oh !  you 
ill  how  many  I  heard  exclaiming  that 
ad  never  seen  any  thing  so  beautiful 
heir  lives," 

all  this  joyous  and  triumphant  sort 
Dg  seemed  in  no  degree  to  reach  the 
the  house.  He,  beyond  comparison 
)st  important  person  who  had  been 
at  the  fete,  he  alone  seemed  to  take 
sure  in  discussing  its  beauty  and  re- 
its  splendour.  While  his  father, 
,  and  Julia  Dmmmond,  continued  to 
je  concerning  all  that  had  passed,  he 
the  breakfast-table  profoundly  silent, 
iming  to  feel  a  rehef  in  keeping  his 
led  upon  the  newspaper,  instead  of 
g  to,  or  joining  with,  them, 
laving  thus  assumed  the  appearance 
J  occupied,  kept  him  for  some  time 
sing  annoyed  by  having  any  words 
L  to  himself  which  required  an  an- 
but  at  length  his  mother  could  no 
resist  her  very  earnest  desire  to  hear 
'  something  upon  the  subject  which 
}a;ntly  engrossed  them  all,  and  play- 
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fully  laying  her  spread  hand  upon  the  news- 
paper, she  said,  "  Set  by  the  newspaper  for 
one  moment,  my  dearest  Alfred,  and  tell  us 
whether  you  did  not  think  every  thing 
went  off  particularly  well  yesterday  ?"" 

"  Went  off  ?"  repeated  Alfred,  with  a 
most  tremendous  sigh. 

"  Yes,  dearest  T  said  his  mother ;  "  don't 
you  think  it  was  really  brilliant  ?" 
"  Brilliant  ?"  again  repeated  Alfred. 
"  Why,  my  dearest  boy,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of?  Have  you  forgotten  our  yes- 
terday's fSte  ?"  demanded  his  puzzled  pa- 
rent. 

"  It  is  not  very  likely,  ma'am,  that  I 
should  forget  it,"  replied  the  young  man, 
in  an  accent  of  great  solemnity. 

"  Don't  plague  him  so,  Mrs.  Dermont," 
said  the  colonel,  a  little  annoyed  at  his 
son's  apathetic  indifference  to  what  he 
thought  ought  to  interest  him  more  than 
the  newspaper,  yet  feeling  it  easier  to  blame 
any  body  and  every  body  than  him ;  "  it  is 
very  tormenting  to  be  talked  to,  my  dear, 
when  one  is  reading  the  newspaper.    Bat  I 
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283  that  our  dear  boy's  silence  does  look 
tie  as  if  he  had  not  much  enjoyed  the 
jr,  and  if  so,  I  promise  you  that  it  is 
last  of  the  kind  that  will  ever  be  given 
.  Tell  the  truth  at  once,  Alfred :  you 
lot  enjoy  it — did  you  ?" 
Not  enjoy  the  party  1"  exclaimed  the 
g  man,  vehemently ;  "  do  you  think,  sir, 
I  did  not  enjoy  it  ?  Gracious  Heaven, 
i  an  idea !  Never,  never  did  I  know 
.  it  was  to  hve  till  yesterday  ;  and  to 
another  such  day  I  would  willingly, 
lly,  consent  to  sacrifice  the  half  of  my 
ence !" 

S'ay,  then,  my  dearest  Alfred,  be  very 
that  you  shall  have  as  many  more  like 
the  nature  of  our  changeable  climate 
permit,"  returned  the  devoted  father, 
ly.  "I  don't  suppose,"  he  continued, 
t  it  would  do  for  us  to  send  out  invi- 
is  again  directly,  because  it  would  look 
ry  odd,  you  know,  as  we  never  hap- 
i  to  do  such  a  thing  before ;  but  trust 
Ufired,  every  soul  that  was  here  yes- 
y,  down  to  the   little  drummer-boy, 
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shall  be  invited  again  as  soon  as  it  is  at  all 
possible  we  can  set  about  it.** 

"  Every  soul  I'*  ejaculated  Alfred,  with  a 
groan. 

"  My  darling  boy,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  cried  his  mother,  in  sudden 
alarm.  "  I  am  positively  sure  that  you  are 
not  well — ^let  me  feel  your  pulse,  Alfred  ! 
Do  not  draw  away  your  hand,  Alfined  ! — I 
am  frightened  to  death  I  —  I  am  indeed, 
colonel — ^I  think  he  was  over-fatigued  yes- 
terday, and  that  he  is  feverish — ^I  am  quite 
sure  he  is  feverish  I" 

"  I  believe  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad, 
ma'am!'*  exclaimed  the  impetuous  young 
man,  suddenly  rising.  "  Come  with  mej 
Julia  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.** 

Though  pretty  well  accustomed  to  the 
whims  and  to  the  impetuosity  of  Alfred,  as 
well  as  to  his  imceremonious  calls  upon  her 
time  and  attention,  under  all  circumstances, 
Julia  was  startled  by  this  sudden  summons, 
and  a  bright  blush  mounted  to  her  cheek  as 
she  obeyed  it — ^for  she  did  obey  it  instantly, 
rising  from  her  chair  almost  as  suddenly  as 
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ad  done  from  his,  and  leaving  the  room 
him  without  exchanging  even  a  glance 
r  with  the  colonel  or  his  lady,  by  way 
iking  for  leave  to  do  so — for  well  she 
r  that  any  delay  in  obeying  the  behests 
fed,  was  a  &iilt  for  which  no  defer- 
to  them  could  atone  ,•  and  at  that  mo- 
she  would  not  have  been  inclined  to 
obedience  to  any  will  which  would 
interfered  with  obedience  to  his. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 


In  order  to  render  the  ensuing  conver- 
sation between  Alfred  Dermont  and  Julia 
Drummond,  perfectly  intelligible,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  veil  by  which  the 
young  girl's  heart  was  concealed,  in  some 
degree  even  from  herself,'  but  most  wholly 
and  completely  from  every  other  mortal 
€ye.  The  two  yoimg  people  of  whom  I 
am  about  to  speak,  had  been  reared  to- 
gether with  a  greater  d^ree  of  constant 
association  and  companionship  than  often 
occurs  between  boys  and  girls,  even  of  the 
same  family  ;  for  Alfred  had  never  been 
at  school,  and  very  nearly  aU  his  studies, 
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11  as  all  his  pastimes,  had  been  shared 
Fulia. 

len  young  people,  whether  of  the 
'amily  or  not,  are  thus  closely  brought 
;ether,  a  certain  degree  of  familiar  in- 
^,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
lin  degree  of  familiar  affection  springs 
;ween  them.  Where  the  parties  are 
r  and  sister,  these  kindly  feelings  are 
lly  strengthened  as  they  increase  in 
y  a  consciousness  of  duty  and  of  fit- 
but  where  there  is  no  such  relation  to 
!,  as  it  were,  what  the  lasting  senti- 
ought  to  be,  a  multitude  of  varying, 
F  contradictory  sentiments,  are  within 
reach,  rendering  the  nature  of  their 
Dns  relative  to  each  other  as  uncertain 
dble* 

lost  cases,  this  situation  will  be  settled 
5  mutual  feelings  of  the  parties,  in 
it  is  most  probable  that  there  will  be 
.  deal  of  sympathy;  but  in  the  case 
us  it  was  otherwise.  Excepting  that 
heart  of  each  there  was  what  may  be 
I  a  broad  foundation  of  good-will  to- 
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wards  the  other,  there  was  about  as  little 
sympathy  as  possible.  Julia's  affection  for 
Alfred  so  completely  predominated  over 
every  other  earthly  attachment  in  her  heart, 
that  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment, 
was  tinctured  by  it ;  whereas,  the  affection 
of  Alfred  for  Julia  produced  httle  or  no 
efl^t  upon  his  existence  suffici^itly  strong 
for  him  to  be  himself  conscious  of  its  influ- 
ence. 

Had  she  been  suddenly  snatched  away  by 
death,  or  by  any  other  accident,  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
find  how  much  he  missed  her  ;  but  as  this 
did  not  happen,  and  as  it  did  not  enter  Ins 
head  that  any  such  event  possibly  might 
happen,  his  mind  never  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment in  meditation  either  on  her  or  it 

He  had  heard,  as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member to  have  heard  any  thing,  first,  that 
he  was  the  very  loveliest  child;  next,  that 
he  was  the  most  magnificent  boy;  and  last, 
that  he  was  the  most  superbly  handsome 
man,  that  nature  had  ever  contrived  to 
form.    He  might  be  more  properly  said  to 
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all  this,  than  to  believe  it,  because  be- 
course  implies  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
this  case  no  such  possibility  existed, 
ke  manner  he  had  as  constantly  heard 
16  same  early  period  of  his  existence, 
ilia  Drummond  was  a  very  plain  little 

and  on  this  point  too  he  might  rather 
I  to  know,  than  to  believe — at  any 
3  would  have  told  you  so  himself — 
iha  Drummond  was  a  very  plain  little 

Meanwhile,  Julia,  on  her  side,  had 
the  same  unvarnished  statements  as 
itly  as  he  had  done,  and  her  convic* 

their  truth  amounted  in  her  case,  as 

to  the  degree  of  certainty  which  is 
'  denominated  knowledge. 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  a 
ttle  thing,  and  she  knew  also  that  her 
aion  was  the  most  finished  model  of 

that  human  eyes  ever  looked  upon, 
lid  be  folly  to  attempt  tracing  the 
which  these  respective  convictions 
ed  on  the  minds,  tempers,  manners, 
ections,  of  the  two  young  people  ;  for 
ich  examination  would,  of  a  surety, 
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incur  the  double  danger  of  really  attributing 
too  little,  and  seeming  to  attribute  too  mucli 
to  it.  But  among  a  variety  of  other  con* 
sequences  produced  by  their  ever-present 
agency  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  total 
absence  of  personal  vanity  on  one  side, 
and  a  most  remarkable  abundance  of  it  on 
the  other. 

But  though  the  absence  of  this  peculiar 
weakness  produced  all  the  good  effects  on 
Julia  which  every  rational  observer  of  liiu 
man  character  will  be  Ukely  to  anticipate,  its 
abounding  presence  in  poor  Alfred  had,  from 
another  peculiarity  of  his  nature,  a  less 
blighting  effect  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

With  all  his  faults,  and  they  were  as  nu- 
merous as  might  be  expected  from  his  edu- 
cation, with  all  his  faults  Alfred  Dermont 
had  a  warmly  affectionate  heart;  and  al- 
though this  quality,  like  every  other,  was 
coloured,  and  sometimes  almost  distorted,  by 
the  medium  of  variety  through  which  he 
looked  at  every  thing,  it  nevertheless,  from 
the  innate  excellence  of  its  own  precious 
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would  often  Beem  to  reflect  back 
ing  of  brightness  even  on  the  vapid- 
vanity  itself — for  there  was  certainly 
ing  touching  in  the  absolute  faith  he 
ivery  expression  of  admiration,  liking, 
il],  or  attachment  that  was  expressed 
3  him.  These  kindly  feelings  he,  of 
believed  to  be  universal,  and  not  un- 
tly  had  he  said  to  Julia,  when  specu- 
iipon  their  various  friends  and  ac- 
nce,  "I  really  wish,  Juha,  that  I 
ike  and  love  every  body  as  much  as 
:e  and  love  me.  But  this  is  impossi- 
t  not  ?  And  it  cannot  be  considered 
ault,  I  hope,  can  it  ?" 
!  dear  Alfred,"  she  would  say  in 
shaking  her  little  black  head,  and 
,  she  did  not  well  know  why.  "  No  I 
an  be  no  fault  in  not  doing  what  it  is 
lot  in  your  power  to  do." 
.  this  assurance  satisfied  him,  and  he 
n  from  year  to  year,  with  the  most 
icious  conviction  that  all  the  fine 
said  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  his 
and  mother,  were  neither  more  nor 
q2 
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less  than  spontaneous  and  irrepressible  ex- 
pressions of  the  immense  affection  of  the 
speakers  towards  himself — affection  whichr 
as  he  and  Julia  agreed,  he  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  return,  but  which  he 
was  ever  ready  to  reward  by  the  most 
undoubting  belief  in  its  sincerity. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  long 
before  little  Julia  knew  she  had  a  heart,, 
that  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  Alfred — 
love  made  up  of  every  feeling  that  woman'sf 
nature  in  its  sweetest,  tenderest  perfection 
can  concentrate  upon  one  only,  and  wholly 
beloved  object ;  and  that  Alfred  looked  upon 
her  as  only  one  of  the  multitude  who,  fix)m 
the  inferiority  of  their  nature  to  his  own, 
were,  as  it  seemed,  constrained  to  look  up  to 
him  with  imbounded  admiration  and  love, 
and  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  inspiring 
an  adequate  return  from  him. 

Of  all  these  involuntary  adorers  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  conscious  that  Julia  was  the 
fiivouritej  but  if  asked  to  explain  this,  he 
would  probably  have  accounted  for  it  from 
the  circumstance  of  her  having  been  so 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  him.     He 
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leed,  often  said  to  his  mother,  that 
beeu  so  long  used  to  Julia,  that 
3  to  say,"  he  thought  the  not  having 
s^ait  upon  him  would  be  one  great 
Dr  his  not  choosing  to  go  to  college. 
s  not  till  the  hour  in  which  Alfred 
aeld  the  startling  beauty  of  Amelia 
Id,  that  he  conceived  the  possibility 
ring  another,  as  much  as  every  body 
lired  him.  As  long  as  he  remained 
presence  at  this  first  interview,  his 
eing  might  almost  literally  be  said  to 
1  his  eyes,  and  most  assuredly  it  was 
t  time  that  he  had  ever  found  out 
[uisite  a  pleasure  the  sense  of  sight 
nvey. 

his  first  interview  was  not  imme- 
bllowed  by  others;  the  yoimg  lady 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Knight  to  pay  a 
a  few  weeks  to  a  family  in  a  neigh- 
county,  and  Alfred,  secretly  feeling 
degree  of  indignation  at  her  choos- 
)lace  herself,  after  once  seeing  him, 
here  was  no  chance  of  seeing  him 
smained  with  an  extremely  vivid  re- 
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membrance  of  her  perscmal  charms,  stamped 
upon  his  fancy,  but  with  a  sort  of  latent 
feehng  of  displeasure  also,  which  sufficed, 
during  this  interval,  to  prevent  any  idea  of 
Mling  in  love  with  her  from  entering  his 
head. 

In  fact,  he  scarcely  thought  her  worthy  of 
it,  strongly  suspecting  that  a  too  intense 
consciousness  of  her  own  charms  had  Ten- 
dered her  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
perfections  of  others. 

There  was  something  in  this  exceedingly 
repugnant  to  his  feehngs,  and  he  persuaded 
himself  that  he  remembered  Miss  Thorwold 
with  no  more  emotion  than  if  she  had  been 
a  picture  or  a  statue. 

The  moment,  however,  that  he  saw  her 
step  forth  in  her  goddess-like  beauty  upon 
the  lawn  at  the  Mount,  he  began  to  feel  that 
he  had  under-rated  her  power.  His  heart 
beat,  his  limbs  trembled,  his  voice  faltered  ; 
but  by  degrees,  this  new-bom  timidity  gave 
place  to  the  equally  new-born  rapture  of 
throwing  his  arm  around  her  in  the  waltz, 
of  feehng  her  eyes  fixed  in  gentle  languish* 
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ment  upon  his,  and  of  hearing  her  whisper 
a  thousand  pretty  nothings  in  his  ear  ;  the 
principal  charm  of  which  consisted  in  their 
being  inaudible  to  every  one  else. 

All  this,  at  twenty  years  old,  will  go  far 
towards  making  almost  any  young  man  fancy 
himself  in  love;  but  to  a  youth  like  Alfred 
Bermont,  who  had  been  nursed  in  a  perfect 
hot-bed  for  bringing  every  germ  of  will,  and 
whim,  to  prompt  maturity,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  his  soul  in  a  tumult  of  passion, 
which  led,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to 
the  fixed  and  very  resolute  determination  of 
making  the  young  lady  his  wife.  On  this 
resolution  he  had  both  waked  and  slept,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  arose  in  the 
morning  with  the  intention  of  immediately 
communicating  it,  all  ripe  and  ready  for 
execution  as  it  was,  to  his  honoured  parents. 

As  to  any  possibility  of  their  opposing  his 
intention  of  marrying  Miss  Thorwold,  and 
of  marrying  her  immediately,  it  never  en- 
tered his  head;  his  tranquillity,  therefore, 
was  in  no  degree  disturbed  on  that  score ; 
but  although  his  parents  had  thus  satisfac- 
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torily  succeeded  in  teacliing  him  that  he 
never  need  fear  any  opposition  to  his  will 
from  them,  they  had  not  been  able  so  com- 
pletely to  conquer  the  natural  feelings  of 
youth  in  all  things  as  to  prevent  a  sensation 
of  timid  bashfulness  (quite  as  new  to  him  as 
even  the  passion  of  love)  from  mixing  itself 
with  his  purpose  of  disclosing  his  wishes  and 
intentions — and  it  was  this  bashfulness  which 
made  him  now  desire  the  attendance  of 
Julia,  in  the  manner  related  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ras  to  his  own  pretty  quiet  little  study, 
equally  elegant  and  comfortable  by 
>teful  and  industrious  agency  of  Julia, 
.Ifred  now  led  the  way,  Julia  follow- 
er of  she  knew  not  what,  causing  her 
:o  beat  almost  audibly, 
lut  the  door,  Julia,"  said  Alfred. 
1  door  was  shut,  and  Julia  stood, 
very  much  not  to  tremble,  immedi- 
within  it.  "Pray  sit  down,  Julia," 
Jfred,  "how  foolish  it  is  of  you  to 
anding  ! — How  do  you  suppose  I  can 
you  in  that  way  ?"  Julia  was  seated 
oment,  but  it  was  on  a  chair  so  nearly 
.  that  on  which  Alfred  had  placed 
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himself,  that  he  could  scarcely  see  her. 
"Why,  Julia!"  repeated  Alfred,  in  a  voice 
that  proved  that  he  was  not  less  agi- 
tated than  herself,  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  as  a  friend,  and  you  run  away  and  hide 
yourself,  as  if  you  were  a  naughty  httle  girl, 
afraid  of  being  scolded; — ^but  I  am  not  going 
to  scold  you,  Julia."  Alfred  spoke  with 
gentleness,  and  almost  in  a  whisper — ^yet 
still  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was 
greatly  agitated. 

He  was  indeed,  agitated,  and  very  natu- 
rally too,  considering  the,  to  him,  extremely 
novel  subject  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
speak.  But  why  was  Julia  agitated  ?  She, 
who  had  been  used,  for  more  years  than  she 
could  remember,  to  listen  to  aU  Alfred's 
secrets,  and  to  hear  with  imwearying  sym- 
pathy every  thing  he  chose  to  say  to  her, 
because  he  did  not  choose  to  say  it  to  any 
body  else — ^why  did  Juha  tremble  now, 
when  she  had  never  trembled  before  ? 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell — ^young 
ladies,  that  is  quite  grown-up  young  ladies, 
of  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  and  so  on,  will 
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ink  her  so  very  silly.  But  they  must 
ad  enougli  to  remember  that  Julia  was 
^teen  and  a  half,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
well  to  mention  two  or  three  little  cir- 
ances  which  had  occurred  the  day  be- 
md  which  may  perhaps,  in  some  slight 
J  excuse  her. 

the  first  place,  it  was  only  the  day 
,  that  poor  Julia,  for  the  first  time  in 
e,  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was  quite 
1  that  she  should  continue  all  her  life 
J  as  she  had  been  while  a  child.  She 
It,  at  the  very  least,  as  much  surprise 
isure,  when  she  overheard  one  of  the 
7  guests  say  to  another,  "  Who  is 
evilish  pretty  little  girl  with  the  wliite 
ft  in  her  black  hair  ?"  Had  there  been 
lody  else  wearing  a  white  camiUa 
ck  hair,  Julia  would  never  for  a  mo- 
lave  imagined  that  they  were  speaking 
;  but  there  was  not,  and  moreover,  the 
man  addressed  replied  to  the  quea- 
,  "I  have  just  been  asking  the  same 
on,  and  was  told  that  she  was  a  ward 
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of  the  colonel's,  and  that  her  name's  Drum- 
mond."  So  there  could  be  no  mistake.  But 
that  was  not  all,  if  it  had  been,  the  effect  of 
the  pleasing  novelty  would  have  been  in- 
finitely less  profound.  No  !  it  was  not  all, 
nor  nearly  all  which  had  occurred  yesterday 
to  give  birth  to  hopes  which  only  the  day 
before  would  have  appeared  to  her  mind, 
had  they  crossed  it,  as  wilder  than  any  fable 
that  ever  was  invented.  She  had  heard 
Alfred  say,  Alfred  himself,  who  scarcely 
ever  allowed  that  any  one  was  well-looking, 
she  had  heard  Alfred  say  to  his  mother,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  before  he  had 
begun  to  dance  with  Miss  Thorwold,  "  How 
very  pretty  Julia  Drummond  looks  !  You 
must  never  let  her  hide  her  beautiful  eyes 
and  forehead  again." 

Is  there  any  body  so  unfortunately  old  as 
to  have  forgotten  what  it  is  to  have  been 
sixteen  and  a  half?  If  not,  every  body 
will  hear  with  indulgence  that  those  words 
produced  an  effect  upon  Julia  as  completely 
disproportioned  to  their  value   and    their 
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iiflg,  as  the  spark  wliich  set  fire  to  the 
?es  of  Parliament  was  to  the  conflagra- 
«^hich  followed. 

3r  little  girl  I  She  did  not  look  quite 
iculous  as  Malvolio,  when  engaged  in 
nplating  the  cross-gartering  which  he 
i  would  be  so  irresistible  to  his  mis- 
but  she  was  scarcely  less  deluded, 
standing  before  her  glass  on  the  mom- 
er  the  fete,  she  carefully  combed  away 
in-hke  dark  locks  which  had  hereto-- 
)  heavily  shaded  the  ivory  forehead 
h  them,  and  fancied  that  when  they 
breakfast,  Alfred  might  again  look  at 
)rehead,  and  those  eyes,  and  again 
hat  they  were  "  beautiful." 
eover,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  in 
ion  of  her  folly,  that  she  now  herself 
he  discovery,  and  really  for  the  first 
bat  her  eyes  were  very  particularly 
dark,  brilliant,  and  beautiful;  and  as 
aagnificent  eyes  looked  back  at  her,  as 
sed  at  them,  she  mentally  exclaimed, 
?vhat  a  lucky  thing  it  will  be  for  me 
ed  really  does  care  about  eyes  !     How 
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often  I  have  read  about  eyes  doing  mischief 
and  wounding  hearts,  and  thought  it  such 
stuff ! — But  there  may  be  some  meaning,  and 
some  truth  too,  in  it.  Oh  !  if  it  were  indeed, 
and  indeed  possible  that  Alfred  could  love 
mel" 

Such  meditations  have  been,  still  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  quite  sufficient,  at  sixteen  and  a 
half,  to  set  the  fancy  galloping  through 
all  the  possible  and  impossible  chances  which 
dead  to  happy  love,  leaving  the  stricken  one 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  where,  for  some  short 
space,  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  neither  doubt 
nor  fear  can  enter. 

So  was  it  with  Uttle  Julia  ;  and  when  she 
placed  herself  in  the  chair  that  was  almost 
behind  Alfred,  she  did  so  to  avoid  the  too 
vehement  emotion  which  she  knew  she 
should  feel,  when  he  should  say  that  he 
loved  her  with  lover's  love,  and  wanted  her 
to  love  him  in  the  same  manner  in  return. 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  made 
Julia  tremble  when  Alfred  said  that  he  was 
not  going  to  scold  her;  and  when  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  in  order  to  draw  her 
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ds  liim,  she  really  felt,  poor  child,  as  if  * 

ust  certainly  faint,  fall,  and  perhaps  die^  ' 

scene  continued  much  longer. 
ppUy,  however,  for  poor  Julia's  de- 
,  Alfred  was  in  no  condition  either  to 
stand,  or  indeed  in  the  sHghtest  degree 
ceive  what  was  going  on  in  her  young 
i.  It  was  nothing  new  to  him,  poor 
,  to  be  thinking  too  much  of  himself, 
s  own  feelings,  to  leave  him  any  power 
overing  those  of  other  people ;  and  now, 

upon  for  the  first  time  by  one  of  the 
powerful  passions  to  which  human 

is  exposed,  and  embarrassed,  not  so 
even  by  timidity,  as  by  the  unwonted 
ence  of  his  own  sensations,  it  was  not 
w^onderfiil  that  he  was  as  utterly  un- 
5US  of  her  being  agitated  at  all,  as  if 
id  been  the  ill-placed  chair  itself,  in- 
)f  its  occupant. 

not  even  the  fear  of  fainting,  falling, 
^ing,  could  overcome  the  habitual  com- 
5  of  Julia  with  evei^  intimation  of  her 
companion's  will ;  and  almost  before  he 
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had  finished  speaking,  she  had  changed  her 
place,  and  was  seated  close  beside  him, 

"Oh!  Julia!  Julia!"  began  the  young 
man,  "we  have  read  together  of  the 
power  of  love,  but  without  either  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  forming  any  rational  idea  of  what 
it  meant, — ^but  with  me,  dearest  Julia  !  this 
calm,  this  ignorance,  this  peaceable  in- 
difference, is  over  for  ever  and  for  ever !" 
And  Alfred  wrung  her  little  hand  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  strong  emotion  as  he  spoke- 
But,  happily,  again,  it  was  only  one  of  his 
iands  that  was  thus  engaged;  the  other  was 
pressed,  with  equal  energy  of  muscle,  against 
his  forehead,  his  eyes  being  so  covered  by  it 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  seeing  the 
tears  which  were  beginning,  from  excess  of 
agitation,  to  bedew  the  burning  cheeks  of 
his  young  companion. 

And  then  he  quitted  her  hand,  and  rest- 
ing both  his  arms  on  a  table  which  stood 
before  him,  buried  his  face  upon  them.  Oh, 
how  she  longed  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  !     Alfred,  however,  with  all 
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feultfl  and  follies  was  no  driveller;  lie 
naturally,  considerable  strength  of  cha- 
ir and  decision  of  purpose,  and  after 
ling  for  a  very  short  space  to  the  weakness 
i  had  led  him  to  conceal  his  features, 
)se  up,  and  standing  before  Julia,  with 
tands  elapsed  together,  he  exclaimed, 
iai  I  am  ten  thousand  fathom  deep  in 

the  thought  of  Julia  at  that  moment 
3een  articulated,  it  would  have  sounded 
"It  is  come  thenf  But  ere  another, 
its  glancing  wing  could  follow  it — ere 
ould  even  feel  that  she  was  thankful  for 
5  added,  as  imconscious  of  the  woful 
he  was  about  as  the  plant  which  distils 
)i8on  on  the  hand  that  approaches  it — 
L  million  thousand  fathom  deep  in  love 
the  angelic,  the  arch-angeUc  Amelia 
wold!" 

>w  shall  I  find  any  metaphor,  any  illus- 
m,  which  shall  convey  some  idea  of  the 
sndous  revulsion  of  feeling  which  these 
is  produced  in  the  heart  of  Julia  ?  The 
apt  which  occurs  to  me  is  comparing  it 
►L.  I.       '  B 
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to  the  effect  produced  by  suddenly  tlirowing 
a  very  large  bucket  of  cold  water  upon  red 
liot  iron  ;  and  I  employ  it,  because  it  holds 
good  in  more  ways  than  one ;  for  not  only 
did  the  words  of  Alfred  convert  what  was 
glowingly  bright,  to  a  state  the  most  com- 
pletely the  reverse,  but  it  rendered  strong 
and  firm,  that  which,  the  instant  before,  had 
been  soft,  and  almost  melting. 

Yes,  this  really  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  effect  which  Alfred's  avowal  of  love  for 
Miss  Thorwold  produced  on  the  heart  of 
Julia  Drummond.  Her  tears  disappeared, 
she  would  herself  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss 
to  tell  how.  Her  complexion  had  quite  lost 
its  glow,  which  is  a  phenomenon  more  easily 
explained;  but  what  was  not  so  easy,  and 
yet  was  most  undeniably  true  also,  the  whole 
condition  of  her  moral  being  was  changed 
likewise.  She  was  a  child  no  longer, 
neither  in  look,  in  thought,  in  word,  nor  in 
deed. 

Hitherto,  she  had  been  the  most  yielding, 
and  easily  led  little  creature  that  ever  lived, 
but  she  was  so  no  more.    They  say  that  the 
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t  moments  of  consciousness  in  a  wretch 
t  is  drowning,  suffice  to  recall  distinctly 
his  passing  soul  every  event  that  has  oc- 
red  to  him  in  the  state  of  existence  which 
is  about  to  quit,  and  somewhat  in  hke 
iner  did  Julia  Drummond,  at  one  rapid 
ce^  review  the  whole  course  of  weakness 
presumption  of  which  she  had  been 

hat  she,  who  knew  far  better  than  any 
else  in  the  world,  the  superiority  of  Al- 
to all  other  human  beings,  that  she, 
L  absolutely  no  pretensions,  should  have 
umed  to  think,  for  a  single  instant,  that 
ould  dream  of  mating  himself  with  her, 
a  degree  of  preposterous  presumption  in 
)r  which  a  whole  life  of  the  strictest  self- 
gation  could  be  scar&ly  sufficient  to 

16. 

But  if  not  enough,  it  is  all  I  can  offer," 
ight  Julia,  her  heart  swelling  with 
isity  of  resolution,  "and  if  I  firmly 
ire  to  my  purpose,  I  may  still  be  worthy 
ive,  and  live  his  firiend; — if  not,  if  I 
Id  have  any  return  of  the  degrading 
b2 
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madness  which  seized  upon  me  to-day,  I 
will  pray  to  Heaven  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  down  and  die/' 

It  took  much  less  time  to  make  this 
resolution,  than  it  will  do  to  peruse  this  re- 
cord of  it;  and  no  sooner  was  it  made,  than 
JuUa  looked  up  steadfastly  in  the  &ce  of  her 
friend,  and  took  her  first  lesson  in  endurance 
from  the  half-mocking,  half-playful  glance, 
with  which  he  looked  down  upon  her  now 
paUid  features. 

"  Why,  Juha  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are 
absolutely  good  for  nothing,  child,  by  "wslj 
of  a  confidante  and  comforter.  I  made  you 
come  here  with  me,  because  I  thought  I 
should  hke  better  for  you  to  tell  my  father 
and  mother  that  I  intend  to  propose  to  Miss 
Thorwold  immediately,  than  have  the — the 
sort  of  awkwardness  of  doing  it  myself;  but 
you  look  as  if  you  were  fidghtened  out  of 
your  wits,  and  instead  of  your  telling  them 
of  it,  as  I  wanted  you  to  do,  in  an  easy  sort 
of  manuCT,  hke  any  other  message  firom  me, 
I  am  sure,  that  if  you  go  to  them,  looking  as 
marble-like  as  you  do  now,  they  will  take 
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lit  at  once,  and  fancy  that  I  am  going  to 
the  most  out-of-the-way  thing  in  the 
M,  instead  of  the  most  ordinary  and  natu- 

How  can  you  be  so  very  silly,  Julia  ?'' 
ulia  attempted  to  smile  in  reply  to  this 
ly  sally,  but  the  attempt  was  injudicious, 
it  certainly  did  make  her  look  very 
nge,  and  unlike  herself. 
What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
,  Juha?"  said  Alfred,  looking  at  her  with 
)rise.  "  Surely  you  have  not  taken  into 
r  silly  little  head  that  my  angelic  Amelia 
3t  a  proper  match  for  me  ?  As  to  her 
ime,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  you 
'  tell  my  father  and  mother  if  you  will, 
;  I  don't  care  a  single  straw  whether  she 

a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  not  a 
lence.  As  to  family,  we  all  know  that 
is  very  highly  connected.  And  in  per- 
il merit,  Julia,  where,  oh !  where  shall  I 
:  find  any  human  being  equal  to  her? 
I  me,  Julia,  and  be  sure  that  you  say  ex- 
Y  what  you  think,  did  you  ever  see  any 
g  so  heavenly  beautiful  as  Amelia  Thor- 
i?" 
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"  Oh !  yes,  Alfred — ste  is  very  beautifiil 
indeed  I"  replied  Julia,  eagerly.  "Tell  me, 
only  tell  me,"  she  added,  "  exactly  what  it 
is  you  wish  me  to  say  to  my  guardian  and 
ilrs.  Dermont,  and  depend  upon  it  I  will  saj 
it  without  forgetting  a  word." 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  Julia  !'*" 
cried  the  young  man,  stamping  his  foot  upon 
the  floor,  impatiently.  "  If  I  wanted  them 
to  get  the  information  in  my  own  words, 
could  not  I  speak  them  myself?  The  fact 
is,  Julia,  that  I  am  too  much  agitated  to 
know  exactly  what  to  say.  You  now  kiaoiKr 
the  state  of  the  case,  my  dear,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  them  that  I  have  made  yoa  my 
confidante,  and  opened  my  heart  to  you — 
and  then  you  may  add,  that  it  is  quite  dear 
to  you  that  no  power  on  earth  will  ever  in- 
duce me  to  marry  any  one  else — and  that 
you  think  she  is  an  angel,  and  that  you  wish 
them  joy  of  their  great  happiness  in  having 
such  a  daughter — don't  you  understand, 
JuHa?  If  all  this  passes  between  you  and 
them,  you  know,  all  the  worst  part  of  the 
business  will  be  over  before  I  come  upon 
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xne — and,  then,  dear  souls,  they  will 
have  to  kiss  me,  and  wish  me  joy — and 
s  rest  will  be  plain  sailing,  I  flatter  my- 
For  I  am  quite  sure,  Julia,  that  the 
was  aware  of  the  impression  she  had 
upon  me,  and  oh  I  that  heavenly  smile 
I  she  gave  me  when  we  parted !  Would 

be  treason  to  doubt  her  tenderness^ 
■eeling  it  fall  hke  a  bright  sumbeam  on 
lart?     Go,  then,  my  darling  girl,  go  at 

For  pity  sake  make  the  communica- 
3  quickly  as  you  can,  and  come  back 
here  when  you  think  the  proper  time 
le  for  me  to  make  my  appearance." 
will  not  delay  for  an  instant,"  said 
and  in  another  moment  the  door  of 
om  was  closed  between  them, 
la  stood  still  before  the  entrance  to  the 
■ast-room  to  recover  breath,  and  to  as- 
erself  that  she  was  physically  capable 
forming  the  task  before  her.  Of  her 
:ourage,  firmness,  and  power  of  con- 
T  the  feelings  which  it  had  become  the 
iity  of  her  life  to  conquer,  she  had  no 
ings.  But  she  had  once  in  her  life — 
a  year  before,  fainted,  in  consequence 
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fjf  sudden  terror,  on  hearing  Alfred's  gun 
go  off  the  instant  after  he  had  left  the 
breakfast-room,  and  before  it  was  possible, 
as  she  thought,  that  he  could  have  dis- 
charged it  purposely.  Might  not  the  same 
sort  of  thing  happen  to  her  again  at  the 
moment  she  had  to  disclose  the  news  of 
which  she  was  the  messenger  ? 

It  was  no  proof  of  mental  weakness  there- 
fore, but  on  the  contrary,  showed  perfect  self- 
possession,  when  she  turned  away  from  the 
door  which  she  had  raised  her  hand  to  open, 
and  quietly,  very  quietly,  walked  to  the 
dining-room,  which  was  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  hall,  knowing  that  water  and 
glasses  ever  stood  ready  for  use  on  the  side- 
board. Julia  was  frightened  when  she  per- 
ceived how  violently  her  hand  trembled,  as 
she  poured  out  the  water,  but  her  most  pain- 
fid  sensation  at  that  moment  arose  from  feel- 
ing that  she  was  ashamed  of  herself.  The 
most  pungent  salts  would  have  been  leas 
effectual  as  a  restorative  than  the  stem  se- 
verity of  scorn  at  her  own  position,  which 
made  her  knit  her  brows  angrily  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  caused  her  to  breathe  a 
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r  to  Heaven,  either  for  speedy  death, 

i^er  to  conquer  emotions  which  must 

her  unworthy  to  live. 

)  then  took  the  refreshing  draught  she 

to  seek,  and  was  in  the  act  of  returning 

ass  to  its  place,  when  Alfred  entered 

cm. 

started  at  seeing  her,  either  from  sur- 

at  finding  her  there  at  all,  or  from 

and  more  deliberately  remarking  the 

rdinary    paleness    of   her    lips    and 

hy  are  you  here,  Julia,  when  you  pro- 
that  you  would  not  delay  a  moment  in 
my  message  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  And 
n  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
ok  like  a  ghost,  child.  And  you  have 
lere  to  drink  water  too,  as  well  as  my- 
rhat  I  should  be  a  little  in  need  of  the 
I  beverage,  is  natural  enough,  but  upon 
rd,  Julia,  it  is  very  absurd  if  you  have 
it  into  your  head  that  you  are  going 
something  terrible  in  announcing  my 
nent  to  my  father  and  mother.  It 
v«ry  much  as  if  you  thought  they 
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would  find  fault  with  my  choice.  By  Heaven 
if  they  do '' 

"  No,  no,  Alfred  I  Fear  nothing  of  the 
kind !"  returned  Julia,  her  heart  leaping 
once  more  for  joy — ^for  it  was  happiness, 
positive  happiness  to  perceive  how  utterly 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  the  truth  he  was. 
Free  from  all  power  of  believing  that  such 
wild  folly  was  possible. 

"  I  only  came  here  for  water,"  she  said, 
"  because  you  called  me  out  of  the  breakfast- 
room  before  I  had  taken  my  tea  1"  The 
eyes  of  Alfred  were  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
had  recourse  (probably  for  the  first  time  in 
her  hfe,)  to  a  subterfiige,  brought  so  bright 
and  beautiful  a  flush  to  her  cheeks,  that  the 
effect  of  it,  together  with  the  more  than 
common  expression,  which  strong  emotion 
had  awakened  in  her  rich  dark  eyes,  made 
her  even  to  his  pre-occupied  fancy,  look  so 
exceedingly  lovely,  that  he  continued  to 
look  at  her  for  some  time  after  she  had  ceased 
to  speak,  and  the  doing  so  seemed  to  soothe 
his  spirits,  or  his  temper,  for  the  look  of 
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defiance  with  which  he  had  just 
1,  disappeared  entirely,  and  it  was 
one  of  liis  own  peculiarly   beautiful 

that  he  said,  "  Well,  well,  Julia — I 
>t  going  to  scold  you.  You  do  not 
I  if  you  wanted  any  more  cold  water 
;o  run  away,  there's  a  good  girl,  and 
it  you  promised.  You  know  that  I 
ver  bear  any  thing,  that  in  the  very 
5t  degree  approaches  to  suspense." 
i  smiled  at  him  in  return,  and  was 
the  room  almost  before  he  had  ceased 

it  would  have  become  of  the  comfort 
ried  with  her,  arising  from  the  con- 
that  her  weakness  was  not,  and  never 
36  suspected,  had  she  known  that  the 
ought  which  arranged  itself  in  the 
f  Alfred,  after  her  departure,  must,  if 
sincerely,  have  run  thus  : — "  If  that 
rl  were  not  still  so  perfectly  a  child 
t  and  mind,  I  should  positively  think 
3  had  been  fancying  she  was  in  love 
e  herself.  But,  thank  Heaven,  that 
ctly  impossible.     I  know  that  in  all 
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such  tilings,  she  is  as  mere  a  baby  as  she  was 
a  dozen  years  ago.  But  when  she  does 
grow  into  a  woman,  she  will  be  a  lovely 
one." 

Yet  if  JuUa  was  really  as  reasonable  as 
she  appeared  to  be,  this  passing  thought 
which  had  flitted  over  the  mind  of  Alfred, 
ought  not  to  have  given  her  any  lasting  un- 
easiness, for  it  was  stifled,  as  soon  as  born, 
by  the  multitude  of  other  and  dearer 
thoughts  which  had  taken  possession  of  him 
— and  the  restless  impatience  with  which 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then 
changed  his  place  to  the  hall,  in  order  to 
be  within  reach  of  the  first  sound  which 
would  announce  that  the  conference  was 
ended,  proved  clearly  enough  how  his  mind 
was  occupied,  and  that  no  image,  save  that 
of  the  resplendent  Amelia  Thorwold,  was  at 
all  likely  to  recur  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

EN  Julia  entered  the  breakfast-room, 
md  the  colonel  and  his  lady,  naturally 
1,  in  a  state  of  vehement  curiosity  to 
why  their  son  and  heir  had  left  their 
:e  so  abruptly,  and  why  Julia  Drum- 
liad  been  ordered  to  follow  him. 
y  had  sat  perfectly  still,  not  having 
aken  the  liberty  of  ringing,  to  have 
jakfast  things  taken  away;  for  so  ad- 
3  was  the  manner  in  which  this  son 
een  reared,  that  his  authority  over 
ould  be  exercised  by  the  very  slightest 
r  movement;  and  as  they  had  both 
1,  when  he  left  the  breakfast-table 
abrupt  manner  which  has  been  de- 
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scribed,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  comeback 
to  it,  they  would  have  sat  there  much  longer 
still,  without  disturbing  the  position  of  Hs 
tea-cup,  rather  than  have  run  the  risk  of  his 
being  disappointed  if  he  did  come  back  ex- 
pecting to  find  it. 

Nor  would  they,  had  he  now  reappeared, 
have  ventured  to  exhibit  their  curiosity  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  absence,  in  any  way  that 
might  have  looked  like  expecting  that  he 
should  give  an  account  of  himself ;  but 
questioning  Julia  was  quite  another  thing, 
and  this  they  proceeded  to  do,  both  at  once, 
and  as  they  did  not  happen  to  ask  exacdy 
the  same  questions,  the  task  of  answering 
them  with  impartial  civility,  would  have 
been  difficult,  had  not  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  the  intelligence  she  had  to  com- 
mimicate,  borne  down  all  form  and  cere- 
mony, and  enabled  her,  without  infringing 
the  sort  of  respectful  etiquette  to  which  they 
were  both  rather  partial,  to  stop  both  their 
questionings,  by  saying, "  I  have  got  something 
very  particular,  very  unexpected,  to  tell  you. 
And  you  must  please  both  of  you  to  listen 
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very  kindly — as,  indeed,  you  always 
Lnd  here  Julia  stopped  for  a  moment, 
r  to  find  out  in  what  words  she 
est  convey  the  intelligence  that  Al- 
3  in  love. 

colonel  endeavoured  to  look  corn- 
but  in  his  heart  he  was  firmly  per- 
;hat  Alfred,  in  one  of  his  scamper- 
d  done  some  particularly  unlucky 
mischief,  and  that  Julia  was  sent  to 
e  it.    Either  one  of  his  best  horses 

1  kiQed,  or  half  a  hundred  panes  of 
e  glass  broke;  but  the  excellent  old 
m  knew  that,  let  it  be  what  it 
be  could  not  really  be  very  angry, 
;  Alfred  who  had  done  it.  If,  in- 
should  prove  to  have  been  Julia, 

2  did  not  think  very  likely, — but  if 
ppen  to  turn  out  that  she  had  con- 
)  break  one  of  the  great  mirrors  in 
ving-room,  or  any  thing  else,  possi- 
ipossible,  of  the  same  atrocious  kind, 
iiat  he  should  be  exceedingly  angry 
for  girls  never  ought  to  have  the 
ivilege  of  being  naughty  as  boys. 
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Nay,  he  even  remembered  witli  satisfkction 
that,  by  the  whimsical  will  of  her  grand- 
mother, which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
she  would  come  into  the  uncontrolled  posses- 
sion of  her  little  fortune  (by  his  generous 
care  augmented  to  the  respectable  sum  of 
ten  thousand  seven  himdred  pounds),  on  the 
day  she  was  seventeen,  of  which  she  now 
only  wanted  a  few  months;  and  that  if  she 
really  had  broken  the  great  mirror,  it  would 
be  doing  no  more  than  right  to  make  her  pay 
for  it  His  hitting  upon  such,  an  expedient  to 
set  the  imagined  mischief  right  again,  was 
a  pretty  strong  proof  that  the  length  of  time 
during  which  he  had  been  left  to  twirl  his 
thumbs  over  the  breakfast-table,  had  put 
him  into  as  bad  a  humour  as  his  tempera- 
ment would  permit. 

Neither  was  the  imagination  of  Mrs. 
Dermont  idle  during  this  pause,  but  it  car- 
ried her  in  a  very  diflFerent  and  much  more 
feminine  direction.  Her  eyes  were  naturally 
fixed  on  the  fieuse  of  Julia,  both  when  she 
spoke,  and  when  she  ceased  to  speak ;  and 
it    instantly  struck    her,  that  the   newly 
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id  beauty  of  that  beaming  face, 
he  only  too  well  remembered  that 
bad  pointed  out  to  her  yesterday, 
turned  her  adored  son's  head  aa  to 
lucedhim  to  make  the  mad  proposal 
tying  her,  and  that  she  was  now 
t  the  request  of  Alfred,  to  announce 
;,  and  to  propitiate  their  consent  to 

ch. 

indignation  to  which  this  conjecture 
36  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Dermont,  was 
reat  indeed;  and  considering  that 
ifas  of  a  very  good  family,  had  ten 
id  pounds,  and  was,  moreover,  to  her 

knowledge,  one  of  the  very  best 
iris  in  the  world,  it  was  rather  greater 
ras  quite  reasonable.  This,  however, 
ly  one  proof  amidst  ten  thousand,  of  the 

comparative  estimation  in  which  she 
.er  son,  and  her  husband's  ward.    The 

mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
ed  an  expression  as  little  accordant 
JiUia's  request,  that  she  "  would  listen 
f"  ae  they  well  could. 
■u.1.  s 
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**  Listen  kindly  I**  she  ejaculated.  "  That 
must  depend  a  good  deal,  Miss  Drummond, 
on  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  got  to  say." 

H^d  Julia  been  quite  as  composed  as  she 
endeavoured  to  appear,  the  strangeness  of 
this  imwonted  appellation  would  doubtless 
have  struck  her,  but  as  it  was,  she  took  no 
notice  of  it— most  likely,  indeed,  she  did  not 
hear  it,  for  she  resumed  her  speech,  thus: 

"  I  told  Alfred  that  I  was  sure  you  woidd, 
both  of  you,  be  as  kind  as  possible, — but  I 
think  you  will  be  very  much  surprised  ; 
Alfred  wants  you  to  know  at  once,  but  with- 
out his  telling  you  himself  of  it  at  first,  that 
he  is  very  much  in  love." 

The  colonel  burst  into  a  joyous  laugh,  and 
rubbed  his  hands  together  with  infinite  glee, 
exclaiming, "  God  bless  his  dear  heart !  Is  he 
indeed  ?  So  much  the  better,  Julia,  so  much 
the  better !  A  young  man  in  his  station  of  life, 
and  with  such  prospects,  nay,  with  such  cer- 
tainties before  him,  ought  not  to  enter  his 
twenty-first  year  without  having  some  such 
idea  as  that  come  into  his  head.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,  my  dear,  I  am,  upon  my  soul,  and  so 
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tell  him;  and  the  sooner  he  comes  to 
me  about  it  himself,  the  better  I 
pleased." 

1  my  word,  colonel,  I  think  that 
pend  a  good  deal  upon  who  it  is 
mcies  himself  in  love  with,"  said  Mrs. 
,  "  Alfred,  manly  as  he  is  in  looks, 
and  manner,  is  but  a  youth,  after 
it  is  likely  enough,  I  should  say, 
nay  not  quite  know  his  own  mind, 

have  taken  it  into  his  young  head 
)ome  one  to-day,  whom  he  would 

much  ashamed  of  marrying  to- 

words  brought  such  an  accession  of 
the  cheeks  of  poor  Julia,  that  Mrs. 
,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her, 
r  felt  the  least  doubt  but  that  she 
1  heroine  of  her  own  tale,  and 
enough  disgusted  by  the  want  of 
which  such  a  proceeding  displayed, 
a  provoked  at  the  want  of  conscious 
ty  which  such  a  choice  displayed  on 
,  of  Alfired,  she  rose  impatiently 
r  chair,  and  pushing  Julia,  who 
s2 
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Stood  before  her,  not  very  civilly  aside, 
walked  towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,  stay,  Mrs.  Dermont,*'  cried  Julia, 
springing  towards  her,  and  seizing  her  hand, 
"  you  have  not  heard  more  than  half  my 
message  yet  I — I  have  not  told  you  who  the 
lady  is  !  Pray,  pray,  do  not  go  till  I  have 
told  you  that !" 

Mrs.  Dermont  stopped  short  in  her  hur- 
ried progress  towards  the  door,  for  a  sud- 
den conviction  came  over  her  that  she  had 
blundered, — that  her  unequalled  Alfred  had 
not  been  guilty  of  the  |Hrodigiou8  folly 
of  which  she  had  mentally  accused  him; 
and  finally,  that  she  had  used  poor  dear 
little  Julia  very  ill.  "  True,  my  dear,  true;" 
said  the  repentant  lady,  coaxingly  putting 
her  arm  roimd  Julia's  waist,  "  and  it  is 
very  wrong  to  accuse  my  poor  Alfred  of 
folly  before  I  know  what  he  has  done  to 
deserve  it;  but  speak  out  at  once,  Julia,  will 
you  ?  You  cannot  wonder  at  my  being 
rather  impatient.    Who  is  the  lady  ?** 

"  Miss  Thorwold,"  replied  Julia,  very  dis- 
tinctly. 
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Miss  Thorwold !"  exclaimed  the  colonel. 
Vliss  Thorwold?"  cried  the  wife  ;  and 
gh  he  spoke  in  admiration,  and  she 
e  interrogatively,  there  was  nothing  in 
r  accent  which  sounded  at  all  hke  dis- 
ure. 

rhe  boy  shows  a  good  taste,  at  any  rate," 
the  father.  *'  Nobody  can  deny  that, 
is  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  saw," 
5e  has  made  choice  not  only  of  the 
flomest,  but  of  the  most  highly  con- 
id  and  distinguished  young  lady  that  he 
I  have  found,  if  he  had  searched  the 
e  coimty  through,"  added  the  mother, 
is  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  dear,"  said 
olonel,  with  dignity,  "  I  shall  make  no 
>f  objection.  Young  men  in  the  position 
Ifred  ought  to  marry  early.  He  is  heir  to 
operty  that  justifies  in  him,  what  is 
rally  considered  as  imprudent  in  others, 
him  to  come  to  us, my  dear  girl;"  he 
d,  tenderly,  "  and  tell  him,  also,  that  he 
nothing  to  fear.  I  would  go  to  him, 
fellow  I  only,  I  think  it  might  have  the 
f  breaking  in  upon  his  privacy.      Tell 
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him  thai^  too,  Julia,  make  him  understand 
my  feelings  thoroughly.*' 

"  And  tell  him  also,"  said  Mrs.  Dermont, 
with  equal  tenderness,  ^'  that  he  shall  find 
his  adoring  mother,  as  he  has  ever  fotmd 
her,  devoted  to  his  happiness,  and  only 
wishing  to  live  as  long  as  she  can  contribute 
toitr 

Such  words  as  these  of  course  could  not 
be  uttered  without  tears;  and  the  composure 
with  which  Julia  appeared  to  listen,  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  eniotion  with  which 
the  parent  spoke. 

The  only  pain,  however,  which  these 
tenderly  approving  messages  caused  to  Julia, 
arose  fix)m  the  delay  which  the  delivery  of 
them  must  occasion  to  the  gratification  of 
the  only  wish  of  which  she  was  now  con- 
scious— ^namely,  that  of  being  alone — ^but 
she  delivered  them  faithfully,  and  without 
retrenching  a  syllable. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  that's  over  1'*  exclaimed 
Alfired,  whom  she  foimd  striding  with  pro- 
digiously long  steps  up  and  down  the  hall. 
"And  thank  you,  too,  dearest  Julia,"  he 
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I,  pausing  in  his  approach  to  the  break- 
x)m,   "you  have  been  very  kind  to 

ey  parted  ;  Alfred  to  receive  the  ten- 
r  assurances  from  his  parents  of  their 

approbation  of  his  choice,  and  Julia 
s  longed-for  solitude  of  her  own  apart- 
where  her  first  act  was  to  kneel,  and 

Heaven  for  the  strength  which  had 
id  her  to  preserve  her  terrible  secret  ; 
rhen  she  rose  again,  she  felt  stronger 
and  the  first  bitter  agony  of  young 
I  disappointment  over,  and  the  fearful 
r  of  disgracefiil  discovery  past,  she 
te  perfectly  resigned,  tranquil,  and  self- 
isecL* 

5  almost  smiled  now  at  the  wild  folly 
i  could  have  made  her  dream,  even 
.  instant,  that  such  a  being  as  Alfred 
select  her  for  his  wife  ;  and  then  told 
f  with  the  philosophy  of  patient  resig- 
1,  that  different  sorts  of  people  had 
mt  sorts  of  happiness  assigned  them, 
probably  those  only  were  hopelessly 
?py  who  stubbornly  resisted  the  ar- 
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rangements  of  Providence,  by  setting  their 
wishes  upon  some  impossible  fiuicy,  the 
gratification  of  which  was  doubtless  made 
impossible,  because,  if  obtained,  it  would 
not  prove  productive  of  real  happiness  to 
the  wisher. 

Nor  were  these  mere  passing,  ineffective 
thoughts,  suggested  as  a  sort  of  reftige  against 
positive  despair;  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
the  settled  conviction  of  the  young  girl's 
mind,  and  Julia  left  her  room,  after  a  couple 
of  hours  seclusion  in  it,  without  feelii^  any 
danger  of  having  her  youth  blasted  by  un- 
happy love;  on  the  contrary,  she  looked 
forward  to  an  immensity  of  happiness  from 
watching  the  happiness  of  Alfred:  her  first 
object  through  life  should  be  to  make  her- 
self useftd  to  him,  to  his  beautiftil  wife,  and 
to  their  dear  children.  Oh,  how  she  should 
love  those  children ! 

But  the  first  step  towards  all  this  happi- 
ness was  to  be  made  by  her  cultivating  the 
acquaintance,  and  winning  the  fiiendship  of 
the  beautiful  Amelia  ;  and  she  felt  so  cer- 
tain she  should  succeed  in  this,  by  dint  of 
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m  constant  efforts  to  please  her,  that 
id  no  misgivings  on  the  subject,  and 
Jt  anxiety  about  the  manner  of  get- 
ear  her,  and  being  enough  in  her 
to  prove  her  devotion  and  attach- 

,  indeed,  did  seem  rather  difficult ; 
ia  had  never,  as  yet,  been  included 

of  the  invitations  from  the  neigh- 
;  families;  had  never  even  been  taken 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Knight;  nor 
J  one  ever  thought  of  doing  her  the 

of  introducing  her  to  the  beauty 
eUence  of  the  yesterday's  fete. 
t  this  cannot  last,"  thought  she;  "  the 

must  be  brought  into  great  intimacy 
event;  and  if  nobody  else  "will  intro- 
B,  I  will  introduce  myself." 

people  would  easily  believe,  and 
till,  perhaps,  would  understand  the 

of  tranquillity  to  which  these 
ts,  these  hopes,  and  these  intentions, 
I  the  mind  of  Julia;  for  few  people 
sen  as  effectually  taught  to  put  them- 
and  to  feel  themselves,  so  much  in 
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the  back-ground  as  Julia.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  her  appeared  so  perfectly  natural^ 
excepting  indeed  the  short-lived  foUy  of  her 
hope,  that  it  would  have  been  absurd,  be- 
yond excuse  or  pardon,  to  sit  down  and 
mourn  over  it  as  if  some  terrible  misfortune 
had  fallen  upon  her. 

Nothing  had  fallen  upon  her  that  she 
could  dare  to  call  a  misfortime — ^for  could 
the  happiness  of  Alfi^d  be  classed  as  such  ? 
No  I  nothing  bad  had  happened  to  her — she 
was  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  she 
had  ever  been;  and  her  cogitation  ended  by 
her  thinking  that  it  was  a  great  blessing 
public  breakfastings  did  not  come  every 
day^  bringing  silly  officers  to  talk  nonsense, 
and  making  every  body  look  so  gay  and 
happy,  that  the  wearing  a  pretty  flower 
was  enough  to  make  the  very  plainest 
people  look  for  a  moment  as  if  they  were 
pretty  themselves.  It  certainly  was  a  great 
blessing  that  such  things  did  not  happen 
often. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

interview  between  Alfred  and  his 
may  be  easily  enough  imagined. 
rere  eUl  kindness,  and  he  was  all 
e.  They  shed  a  few  tender  tears, 
le  repaid  by  a  good  many  happy 
md  all  this  occupied  about  half  an 
ad  then  the  colonel  thought  it  was 
come  to  business;  wherefore,  lajdng 
i  gently  upon  the  arm  of  his  lady, 
s  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  for  the 
Qe  roimd  the  neck  of  her  son,  to  aid 
ression  of  delight  at  his  coming  hap- 
le  said,  "  Come,  come,  my  dear,  this 
ery  natural  and  very  proper,  but  it 
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won't  go  an  inch  towards  winning  the  fair 
lady.     Alfred,  like  the  perfectly  well-con- 
ducted young  man  he  has  ever  shown  him- 
self, did  not  think  it  right  to  propose  to  the 
object  of  his  affections  yesterday,  because  he 
was  kind  enough  to  wish  for  our  opinions 
on  his  choice;  but  now,  that  all  that  part  of 
the  business  has  been  settled  so  very  plea- 
santly, we  must  b^in  to  think  what  our 
next  step  ought  to  be.    Tell  me,  my  dear 
boy — and  be  very  sure  that  your  will  shall 
be  law — tell  me,  shall  you  prefer  writing 
your  proposal  to  the  young  lady  herself; 
or  making  it  to  her  by  word  of  mouth  ? 
Or  would  it  be  any  relief  to  the  natural 
shyness  which  I  believe  every  young  man 
feels  in  such  a  situation, — ^would  it  be  any 
reUef,  Alfred,  if  I  were  to  write  to  the 
young  lady's  uncle,  the  Lord  Ripley,  making 
the  proposal  in  form,  with  the  offer  of  pro- 
per settlements,   and  so  forth  ?     Or  shall 
your  mother,  my  dear  boy,  desire  our  old 
acquaintance,    Mrs.  Knight,   to  break  the 
subject  to  Miss  Thorwald  ?" 
"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  sir,'*  re- 
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Alfred,  colouring  violently,  "I  am 
r  obliged  both  to  my  mother  and  you 
I  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  re- 

this  avowal  of  the  state  of  my  affec- 
and  I  do  not  scruple  to  tell  you  both, 

should  have  lost  my  reason  or  my 
perhaps  both — had  I  met  with  any 
don,  I  feel  that  I  must  possess  Ame- 
orwold,  or  die.  You  will  not,  there- 
uspect  me  of  any  uncertainty  or  va- 
in of  purpose  when  I  tell  you  that  I 

consider  the  interest  which  I  flatter 

I  have  obtained  in  her  heart,  to  be 
int  to  justify  an  immediate  proposal, 
mst  ask  her  to  visit  us,  my  dear  mo- 
you  must  let  me  enjoy  again  the  hea- 
pleasure  of  her  society,  and  sujBfer  me 
e  my  own  time  and  opportunity  for 

her  the  question  upon  which  my  ex- 
i  depends." 

.ssuredly,  my  dearest  Alfred  I"  ex- 
id  his  father. 

an  you  doubt  my  readiness  to  invite 
earest  T  exclaimed  his  mother, 
hank  you  both  !-- thank  you  !"  cried 
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the  impetuous  young  man.  "  But  when  shall 
it  be,  ma'am?  I  feel  as  if  the  least  delay 
would  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  No,  no,  no,  Alfred  !"  cried  both  of  the 
terrified  parents  at  once,  "  there  shall  be  no 
delay." 

"  No,  not  a  single  hour !"  added  his  mo- 
ther. "  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Knight  instantly, 
and  ask  her  to  come  and  dine  here  any  day 
that  you  yourself  will  fix,  my  dearest  Al- 
fred." 

"  Ask  her  to  dine  here,  ma'am  ?  Good 
Heaven  I  is  that  all  that  you  mean  to  do  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  can  propose  to  her  as  I 
take  off  her  shawl  when  she  arrives  ? — or 
when  I  put  it  on  at  her  departure  ?" 

And  here  Alfred  struck  his  forehead  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  violence. 

"  No,  no,  Alfi^d  I  Your  mother  does  not 
mean  any  such  nonsense,  I  am  sure.  When 
they  come  to  dinner,  they  must  of  course 
stay  the  three  days  that  our  staying  com- 
pany generally  do.  Of  course,  my  dear  boy, 
your  mother  intended  nothing  else,"  said  the 
conciliating  colonel. 
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t  indeed,  indeed,  sir,  she  must  intend 
ing  else,  or  all  your,  purposed  kind- 
11  be  of  no  avail.  I  cannot  be  driven 
r,  in  such  a  business  as  this.  You 
must  give  me  time — and  whether  I 
my  feelings  to  her  at  the  end  of  three 
)T  thirty,  I  should  wish  that  Miss 
)ld  should  be  invited  to  stay  here  for 

»st  certainly  she  shall,  Alfred,"  repUed 
ther  eagerly,  "  and  for  exactly  as 
lonths  as  you  like,  my  dear." 
paused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  colonel's 
d  looking  a  little  embarrassed, "  only 
y  know  either,  how  we  can  find  an 
just  at  first,  for  asking  her  for  so  long 
It  will  seem  rather  odd  and  fami- 
ler,  my  dear,  will  it  not  ?  considering 
)  never  was  at  our  house  at  all  before 

!  mother!  mother  1  is  that  the  way  to 

a  man  so  distractedly  in  love  as  I 

^turned  Alfred,  clasping  his  hands, 

king  the  very  picture  of  misery — 
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"odd? — fiimiliax? — Oh!  what  words  are 
these  when  my  life  is  at  stake  I" 

*'  Alas !  my  dear,  dear  boy  I  what  can  I 
say  ?"  replied  poor  Mrs.  Dermont,  looking  in- 
expressibly distressed.  "  There  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  wide  world  which  I  would  not  do 
to  make  you  happy;  and  if  I  am  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  doing  any  thing  strange,  and 
out  of  the  conmion  way,  it  is  only  because  I 
dread  the  idea  of  her  thinking  us  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  peofde  of 
fashion,  than  we  ought  to  be.  You  should 
remember,  my  dear,  how  very  highly  con- 
nected Miss  Thorwold  is,  and  that  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  ought  to  be  care- 
fiil  that  every  thing  we  do,  and  every  step 
we  take,  is  in  proper  style.  Wbat  do  you 
think  about  it,  colonel?" 

"  Why,  I  protest,  my  dear,  that  I  do  not 
at  this  moment  see  my  way  very  clearly. 
We  must  think  about  it  a  little — and,  per- 
haps, our  dear  Alfred  himself  may  surest 
something." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Alfred,  rather  pettishly, 
"  I  will  suggest  something.    I  will  suggest, 
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)u  please,  that  you  should  send  for  Julia 
mmond.  She  knows,  as  you  are  aware^ 
le  state  of  my  affections,  and  she  is  such 
lick-witted  little  creature,  that  I  have 
ioubt  she  will  invent  some  scheme  or 
r  that  will  make  the  matter  easy.  Stay 
will  go  and  look  for  her  myself" 
Ifred  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  her, 
the  meditation  we  have  recorded  being 
,  she  had  just  left  her  room,  and  with 
bonnet  on  her  head,  and  a  parasol  in  her 
I,  she  was  going  out  to  enjoy  a  sohtary 
:  in  the  shrubberies. 

Do  not  go  out  just  yet>  Julia,"  said  Al- 
taking  the  parasol  out  of  her  hand  in 
isual  unceremonious  manner,  "  we  want 
very  much  in  the  breakfast-room.  My 
jr  and  mother  are  all  kindness,  but  they 
puzzling  their  poor  dear  heads  most  la- 
tably  about  matters  that  I  dare  say  you 
find  it  easy  enough  to  make  smooth,  if 
will  but  set  about  it.  And  don't  be 
id  to  dictate^  as  you  call  it  sometimes, 
Luse  it  is  exactly  what  the  dear  souls  are^ 
;ing  for." 

OL.  I.  T 
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By  the  time  he  had  reached  this  point  in 
his  harangue  they  had  reached  the  break- 
fast-room door,  which  he  instantly  opened 
with  his  accustomed  impetuosity,  and  pre- 
sented Julia  to  the  council,  without  hav- 
ing given  her  any  intimation  whatever  of 
the  subject  upon  which  she  was  to  be 
consulted. 

"  Dear  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Mrs-  Dermont, 
"  he  has  brought  poor  little  Julia  to  us,  m 
order  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties  I  and 
the  poor  dear  girl  looks  quite  bewildered — 
naturally  enough,  to  be  sure." 

The  good  lady,  however,  appeared  by  no 
means  disposed  to  take  offence  at  her  having 
been  thus  summoned;  but  said,  in  her  very 
pleasantest  tone,  '^  Come  here,  Julia,  and  sit 
down  by  me,  and  let  us  hear  what  sort  of 
invention  your  young  head  can  hit  upon. 
Of  course,  you  have  told  her,  Alfred,  where 
the  difficulty  lies  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  mother,  I  have  left  that  to 
you,  for  I  don't  understand  the  difficulty, 
jind  I  should  not  much  wonder  if  JuUa  did 
not,  either,"  said  Alfred. 
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Oh  dear  me  1"  cried  Mrs.  Dermont,  still  I 

he  most  perfect  good  humour;  "when  j 

Dg  men  fall  in  love,  they  can  see  no-  1 

g — at  least  they  can  see  but  one  thing ;  1 

jnt  or  present,  the  beloved  one  is  for 
:  before  their  eyes,  to  the  exclusion  of 
7  thing  else.  But  this  is  the  difficulty, 
a.  Alfred  is  very  anxious  to  have  Miss 
>rwold  invited  to  stay  here  for  a  good 
;  visit — ^a  month,  perhaps,  or  something 
ihat  sort — ^which  is  quite  a  matter  of 
•se  on  his  part,  certainly,  which  we  can 
)f  us  very  easily  understand.  Now  the 
jtion  is,  how  are  we  to  find  any  reason 
nviting  her,  which  we  may  assign  both 
erself  and  Mrs.  Knight,  without  alluding 
lie  real  one  ?  For  dear  Alfred  will  not 
e  a  word  said  about  that  at  present — he 
>ses  to  take  the  breaking  it  to  her  en-  } 

y  upon  himself,  and  to  select  his  own  ' 

i  for  it.  What  can  we  invent  now,  to 
to  her,  Julia  ?" 

ulia  listened  to  every  word  of  this  with  j 

most  earnest  attention,  but  without  the 
t  trace  of  agitation  or  discomposure  of 
t2 


m 
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any  kind.  For  the  space  of  about  two  mi- 
nutes after  Mrs  Dermont  had  ceased  speak- 
ing she  remained  silent,  and  then  said,  with 
a  smile  that  was  perfectly  easy,  natural,  and 
genuine^ "  I  think,  Mrs.  Dermont,  that  there 
is  a  way  in  which  you  might  do  it  without 
any  awkwardness  at  all,  if  it  will  not  he 
giving  you  too  much  trouble." 

"  Trouble,  child  1  how  can  you  possibly 
suppose  that  I  should  care  for  trouble  at 
such  a  moment  as  this  ?  Go  on,  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  got  to  say,  whether  there  is 
any  sense  in  it,  or  not." 

"Well,   then,"    returned   Julia,    smiling 

again,  and  looking  almost  as  pretty  as  she 

had  done    the  day  before  ;    "  my  scheme 

woidd  be  this: — If  I  were  Mrs.  Dermont  I 

should  drive  over,  to-morrow,  perhaps,  to 

Jlrs.  Knight,  and  I  should  say  to  her,  but 

particularly,  of  course,  to  Miss  Thorwold 

also,  that  the  young  people  all  seemed  to 

enjoy  the  little  fete  of  yesterday, — you  must 

say  little^  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Dermont,  though 

it  is  not  quite  true,  to  be  sure, — ^that  they 

all  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much,  particularly 
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e  breakfasting,  or  dining,  wlucliever  you 
oose  to  call  it,  in  the  tent,  that  the  colonel 
d  determined  to  request  the  officers  to  let 
iir  marquees  remain  on  the  ground  while 
I  fine  weather  lasted;  and  that  you  in- 
ded  to  have  a  few  of  your  young  neigh- 
irs  to  pass  a  little  time  at  the  Mount,  that 
y  might  amuse  themselves  with  bows  and 
owe,  or  dancing,  or  any  thing  they  liked, 
I  that  if  Miss  Thorwold  would  be  one  of 
1  party,  it  would  give  you  great  plea- 
e." 

'Capital!"   exclaimed  Alfred,    clapping 
hands,  and  looking  at  Julia  very  much 
if  he  longed  to  give  her  a  kiss  for  her 
vemess, 

*  Well  done,  Julia  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Der-  i 

nt,  laughing.     "  Has  she  not  hit  upon  a  I 

)d  scheme,  colonel,  to  get  a  little  more  4 

the  same  pleasure  she  seemed  to  enjoy  so  1 

atly  yesterday  ?" 

Poor  Julia — ^^  her  poppy,  her  mandragora" 
3t  cetera.   But  no  such  quotation,  no  such  [ 

>ught  occurred  to  her.  She  gave  one 
tnce,  however,  at  Alfred,  involuntarily, 
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perhaps,  but  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
wish  to  see  if  he  so  interpreted  her  proposal. 

He  certainly  did  not,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
drew  near  her,  seized  her  hand,  and  said, 
with  great  unction,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  Julia.  My  mother  is  only  jesting. 
Neither  she,  nor  any  body  else  could  really 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  you  were  think- 
ing of  yourself.  Tou  never  do  think  of  your- 
self!" 

^  As  far  as  I  may  presiune  to  judge  in 
such  matters,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  must  say, 
that  I  think  the  plan  of  Julia  admirable. 
It  not  only  obviates  all  objections,  but  it 
does  more — a  great  deal  more.  By  having 
a  few  more  young  people  in  the  house,  the 
walking  about,  and  the  separating  into  par« 
'  ties,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  made  infi- 
nitely easier — and  neither  the  yotmg  lady 
herself,  nor  any  of  her  noble  friends  and  rela- 
tions, can  suspect  that  she  is  invited  here, 
ouly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Alfred  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  her  before  he 
makes  up  his  mind.  There  certainly  would 
be  something  very  awkward  in  that — and, 
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[  think,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  invita- 

3  fix)m  the  Mount,  are   not  in  general 

laged  awkwardly,  I  should  be  very  sorry 

i  it  should  happen  so  now/' 

There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  it,  sir, 

iks  to  Julia,"  returned  Alfred.     "  But 

e  is  one  point  upon  which  I  must  beg 

e  to  correct  you.     Pray  do  not  suppose  ^ 

of  you,  that  I  want  any  further  opportu- 

jsof  studying  Miss  Thorwold's  character, 

irder  to  enable  me  to  make  up  my  mind. 

mind  is  already  made  up,  finally,  and  for 

r  1    Nothing  can  ever  shake  my  opinion 

ber  excellence,  nothing  can  ever  lessen 

passionate  love  I  feel  for  her  1     Let  this 

understood  at  once — I  do  not  wish  to 

re  her  invited  hither,  for  the  purpose  of 

iding  whether  I  ought  to  marry  her,  but 

order  to  tell  her  that  I  must  marry  her,  I 

die !    But  I  must  beg,  that  I  may  never 

ar  any  observations  from  any  one,  respect- 

l  her,  that  shall  seem  to  indicate  a  doubt 

ier  being  the  only  woman,  who  ever  can 

4e  me  happy.     And  now,  that  I  have, 

ce  for  all,  ftdly  explained  myself  on  this 
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point,  let  me  hear,  mother,  quite  seriously, 
what  you  think  of  Julia's  plan  ?  Do  you  not 
think  that  it  will  remove  all  difficulties  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dearest  Alfred,  I  do," 
returned  Mrs.  Dermont,  very  cordially,  "  and 
I  really  did  mean  to  joke,  and  nothing  more, 
when  I  said  that  she -had  proposed  it  for  her 
own  sake.  She  has  not  been  all  her  life  so 
completely  one  of  the  family,  dear  Alfred, 
^vithout  feeling,  as  we  all  do,  that  nobody's 
pleasure  ought  to  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  yours.  And  now,  being  all  agreed 
upon  the  principal  point — ^I  mean,  about  fill- 
ing the  house  with  company,  and  having  the 
tents  kept  up,  and  all  that,  let  us  consult  a 
little  about  whom  it  will  be  be^  to  ask. 
And  to  prove  to  you,  that  I  do  not  really 
think  JuUa  selfish,  I  shall  be  very  ready  to 
hear  her  opinion  on  that  point  too.  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  yesterday,  that  she  was 
getting  to  look  quite  like  a  grown-up  girl, 
and  therefore,  you  know,  we  must  treat  her 
as  one.  Come,  tell  me,  Jvdia,  whom  shall 
we  ask  ?  Don't  let  us  have  any  of  the  town 
young  ladies,  if  we  can  help  it ;  they  all 
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seemed  to  me  to  be  so  dreadfully  free  and 
easy,  yesterday.  And  to  say  the  truth,  con- 
sidering Miss  Thorwold's  high  connections,  I 
don't  think;  it  would  do  in  that  point  of  view. 
But  I  declare,  I  hardly  know  who  we  can 
get,  by  way  of  making  a  very  pleasant  party. 
A  very  small  party,  I  suppose,  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  it  would  not,  in  any  way. 
I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  the  whole 
thing,  hardly,  if  I  did  not  think  we  should  be 
able  to  waltz  every  evening.  Julia,  you 
know,  can  play — she  plays  waltzes  beauti- 
ftiUy — and  there  is  something  in  Amelia's 
waltzing.  But  I  must  not  trust  myself  to 
think  of  it." 

"  Waltzing  ? — dear  me,  I  declare  I  never 
thought  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Dermont,  looking 
rather  flurried.  "  I  am  very  much  afraid, 
Alfred,  that  if  you  make  a  point  of  having 
waltzing  every  evening,  we  must  ask  the 
town  young  ladies,  for  I  don't  see  how  we 
are  to  get  it  up  without  them." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  Mrs.  Dermont,  you  can,"  said 
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Julia,  "  if  Alfred  thinks  that  two  or  three 
couple  wiU  be  enough  ?" 

"  Enough  ?  Perfectly  enough,  ma'am. 
Let  me  but  have — ^I  mean,  that  if  I  have 
the  happiness  of  dancing  with  Miss  Thor- 
wold,  I  shall  care  very  little  how  many 
couples  are  dancing  after  me." 

"  Then  would  not  Miss  Verepoint  and 
Miss  Marsh,  be  yoimg  ladies  enough  for  the 
purpose  ?"  said  Julia. 

"  Perfectly  ma'am,  perfectly,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,"  said  Alfred,  addressing  his 
mother.  "  And,  besides,"  he  added, "  George 
Marsh  is  one  of  the  very  few  young  men 
whom  we  should  like  to  have  staying  in  the 
house,  and  he  is  a  great  waltzer.  Just  fresh 
from  Grermany,  you  know,  and  as  to  his.  sis- 
ter, we  all  know  that  she  wiU  go  on  spinning 
from  night  to  morning,  if  you  will  let  her." 

"  But  who  shall  we  have  to  dance  with 
her,  Alfred  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Dermont,  ra- 
ther anxiously.  "  I  do  not  think  I  should 
like  to  have  her  here  for  long,  if  we  could 
not  manage  to  get  a  partner  for  her.*' 

"  Then  you  must  ask  the  Stephens's,  mo- 
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ther,"  said  Alfred.  "You  saw  what  a 
waltzer  he  was,  yesterday.  Very  nearly  as 
good,  I  thought,  as  Marsh  -himself,  and  fifty 
times  better  than  any  of  the  officers.  Be- 
sides, we  could  not  have  them  staying  in 
the  house,  you  know." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  we  could  not  have 
a  parcel  of  strange  officers  staying  in  the 
house,"  observed  the  colonel,  briskly.  "  We 
are  obliged  to  do  those  sort  of  things  in  India, 
but  it  would  not  do  at  the  Mount,  by  any 
means.  I  don't  see  any  objection  to  the  Ste- 
phens's, if  you  don't." 

"  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,"  returned  Mrs.  Dermont; 
"  I  am  only  afraid  that  they  might  be  rather 
surprised  at  such  very  great  civility  them- 
selves. Don't  you  think  it  will  seem  odd  to 
them?" 

"  I  heard  Mrs.  Stephens  say  yesterday, 
that  they  were  going  to  paint  their  dining- 
room,"  observed  Julia,  "  and  that  she 
dreaded  the  smell  of  the  paint.  Might  you 
not  ask  them  on  that  account,  without  say- 
ing any  thing  about  the  waltzing  ?" 
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^*  You  are  my  guardian  angel,  Julia,"  ex- 
claimed Alfred  eagerly.  "  There,  ma'am, 
now  I  am  sure  every  possible  objection  is 
answered.  There  c^  be  no  reason  for  ask- 
ing old  Mrs.  Verepoint,  because  Charlotte 
has  been  staying  here  by  herself,  you  know, 
before  now,  and  that  will  make  one  room 
less;  and  that  room  may  then  be  offered  to 
dear  Mrs.  Knight.  I  deUght  in  Mrs.  Knight! 
I  never  saw  any  creature  so  devoted  to  an- 
other as  she  is  to  Miss  Thorwold.  It  is  quite 
beautiful  to  see  it.  Besides,  I  know  she  can 
play  waltzes — and  then  dear  Julia  can  take 
a  dance  now  and  then  if  she  likes  it.  At  any 
time,  if  my  divine  Amelia  gets  tired,  I  would 
take  a  turn  with  you  myself^  Julia — ^that  is, 
provided  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any  thing 
very  particular  to  say  to  her  while  she  is 
sitting  down." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  never  tired  of  playing,  you 
know.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  I 
shall  not  wish  for  any  thing  else,"  said  Julia, 
earnestly. 

"  The  first  thing  then,  will  be  to  drive  to 
Crosby — ^to  invite  the  lady  and  her  friend. 
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And  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  done 
to-day,  instead  of  to-morrow/'  said  the  colo- 
nel, "  and  if  they  agree  to  come,  you  can 
call  at  the  Grange  as  you  drive  home — that 
will  be  setting  about  the  business  zealously, 
will  it  not,  Alfred  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  a  thousand  thousand  times, 
my  dearest  father !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  his  handsome  face  brightening  into  an 
expression  of  extreme  delight;  "you  are  all 
three  the  very  dearest  and  best  people  that 
ever  were  bom.  But  it  is  no  good  for  me  to 
attempt  telling  any  of  you  how  grateful  I 
feel,  for  unless  you  were  as  much  in  love  as 
I  am,  it  is  impossible  you  could  understand 
me.  As  to  you,  Julia,"  he  added,  turning 
gaily  towards  her  ;  "  I  hope  some  day  or 
other  you  will  be  in  love  yourself,  and  when 
the  time  comes,  you  shall  see  if  I  am  not 
grateful  1  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth, 
my  dear,  to  arrange  things  for  you,  as  nicely 
as  you  have  now  done  for  me." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


FoBTUNATELT,  no  dij£culties  of  any  kind 
arose  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  plan 
thus  fixed  upon.  Mrs.  Knight  looked  at 
Miss  Thorwdd,  and  Miss  Thorwold  looked 
at  Mrs.  Knight,  when  the  invitation  was 
given  ;  but  this  was  very  natural,  and  when 
they  both,  as  with  one  accord,  bowed  and 
smiled,  and  said  that  they  were  sure  it 
would  make  them  very  happy,  Mrs.  Dermont 
waited  for  nothing  more,  but  greatly  de- 
lighted at  having  thus  happily  achieved  the 
principal  part  of  her  commission,  took  rather 
a  hurried  leave,  saying  that  she  had  one  or 
two  more  calls  to  make,  and  determined,  if. 
possible,  not  to   return  home  till  she  had 
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arranged  the  whole  party  in  the  manner  pro- 


Fate  appeared  to  favour  the  whole  ar- 
rangement in  a  very  remarkable   manner, 
for  every  body  Mrs.  Dermont  called  upon 
was  at  horae,  and  all  the  persons  invited 
agreed  to  obey  her  summons,  with    every 
appearance  of  being  highly  gratified  by  it. 
Charlotte  Verepoint  coloured  a  good  deal 
when  the  individuals  intended  to  compose 
the  party  were  enumerated,  and  for  about 
half  a  moment  she  fancied  that  she  should 
make  up  her  mind  to  decline  joining  it ;  for 
the  person,  dress,  voice,  and  manner  of  Ce- 
lestina  Marsh,  as  she  had  seen  her  the  day 
before,  were  very  disagreeably  fresh  upon 
her  memory.  But  before  she  felt  quite  ready 
to  speak  herself,  her  mother  had  spoken  for 
her,  saying,  in  her  gentle  manner,  that  she 
knew  no  reason  whatever  why  Charlotte 
should   not   enjoy  the  pleasure  so   kindly 
offered,  at  least  for  a  few  days.    And  after 
this  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Charlotte  to 
invent  any  objection.     So  onward  went  the 
happy  Mrs.  Dermont,  with  as  little  loss  of 
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time  as  possible.  Beech  Hill  was  her  next 
stage,  and  here,  too,  she  found  the  owners  at 
home  ;  but  in  the  first  instance  she  was  a 
little  dismayed  by  the  sight  of  their  long- 
backed  American  fiiend,  Mr.  Holingsworth, 
whom,  to  say  truth,  the  whole  of  the  Mount 
fiimily  had  completely  forgotten.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  his  strikingly  transatlantic 
person  met  her  eye,  than  she  remembered 
all  about  him,  and  all  the  fine  thii^  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  had  whispered  about 
his  prodigious  intellectual  superiorities,  on 
the  day  when  they  called  to  introduce  him. 
"  It  won't  do,"  thought  Mrs.  Dermont; 
^^  I  must  go  away  without  s&ying  any  thing 
about  it."  But  at  the  very  moment  that 
she  was  meditating  how  best  to  account  for 
so  oddly-timed  a  visit,  without  disclosing 
the  real  object  of  it,  a  servant  entered^  and 
in  a  subdued,  but  by  no  means  inaudible 
voice,  demanded  of  the  fi:ee-bom  citizen 
whether  he  chose  to  have  his  ba^age  taken 
to  the  inn,  where  the  London  coach  was  to 
stop  for  him,  before  he  went  himself,  or 
whether  he  would  prefer  being  troubled 
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with  it  in  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
him  thither  to-morrow  morning. 

The  answer  proved  that  his  plan  of  de- 
parture was  very  decidedly  fixed  ;  where- 
upon Mrs.  Dermont  skilfully,  led  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  of  paint,  and  its 
injurious  efiects  on  the  constitution,  adding, 
in  the  most  amiable  and  condescending  man- 
ner, that  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  would 
favour  them  with  their  company  for  a  few 
days  at  the  Mount,  it  would  give  them  all 
great  pleasure,  and  would  enable  the  ob- 
noxious decorators  to  go  on  with  their 
operations  without  any  ill  effects  being  pro- 
duced by  it. 

Mrs,  Stephens  coloured  with  pleasure  at 
this  flattering  proof  of  attention  from  so  de- 
cidedly the  first  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  replied,  even  without  the  cere- 
mony of  first  consulting  her  "  Liebe^^'  that 
in  her  situation  it  might  certainly  be  of  im- 
portant advantage  for  her  to  escape  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  that  she  would  accept  the 
gratifying  invitation  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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Mrs.  Dermont,  nevertheless,  remembering 
the  real  object  of  her  visit,  failed  not  to  turn 
her  eyes  upon  the  waltzing  divine;  or,  as 
his  prejudice-emancipated  wife  not  unfre- 
quently  called  him,  the  divine  waltzer,  and 
said  that  they  should  of  course  hope  to  see 
him  likewise. 

This  appeal  enabled  Mr.  Stephens,  greatly, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  his  satisfaction,  to 
break  off  a  discussion  upon  the  effect  of 
genu-wine  freedom  upon  the  higher  class  of 
intellectuals  ;  a  phrase  which  Mr.  Holings- 
worth  took  care  to  render  intelligible  by 
passing  his  hand  caressingly  over  the  top  of 
his  own  head.  Starting  from  the  chair  in 
which  his  high-minded  friend  had  kept  him 
imprisoned  by  throwing  his  legs  across  him, 
and  resting  his  heels  upon  a  table^  and  ad- 
vancing with  a  rapid  step  towards  Mrs. 
Dermont,  Mr.  Stephens  assured  her  that  her 
obliging  invitation  was,  on  every  account, 
precisely  the  most  agreeable  one  he  could  have 
received. 

"  Well  now,  I  am  out  of  luck,  I  expect, 
this  time,''  said  Mr.  HoUingsworth,  tiuning 
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himself  round  in  his  chair,  with  his  legs  stUl 
extended  to  their  utmost  length,  as  if  he  had 
been  secured  to  his  seat  by  means  of  a  pivot; 
"  I  suppose  they  wouldn't  give  me  back  my 
money  at  the  coach-office,  would  they,  if  I 
CiOlculated  upon  stopping  a  day  or  two  longer 
in  these  parts  ?*^ 

Mrs.  Dermont,  was,  as  we  know,  rather  in 
a  hurry,  which  she  now  mentioned,  very 
politely,  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  them 
abruptly,  and  moving  with  rather  a  more 
rapid  step  than  usual  towards  her  carriage, 
set  off  to  Locklow  Wood,  which,  though, 
rendering  her  drive  altogether  rather  a  long 
one  for  her  stately  coach-horses,  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  visit  before  she  returned, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  surprise  her  Alfred 
with  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  she  had 
already  accomplished  all  that  he  wished. 

As  she  approached  the  house,  "  now  all 
too  large  for  its  shrunk"  domain,  she  descried 
the  owner  in  a  very  rustic  garb,  and  spade  in 
hand,  assiduously  removing  the  weeds  from 
the  gravel  road  which  led  to  it-  He  took 
off  his  hat  as  she  passed  him,  and  hastened 
u2 
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forward  to  hand  her  from  her  carriage,  not 
perhaps  without  some  little  feeling  of  sur- 
prise, that  the  lady  of  the  Mount  should,  on 
that  day,  be  making  visits  instead  of  receiv- 
ing them.  She  soon,  however,  explained 
the  object  of  her  visit,  which  he  seemed  to 
welcome,  as  every  one  else  had  done,  with 
great  satisfaction. 

"Is  your  sister  at  home,  Mr.  Marsh?' 
said  she.  The  answer  was  in  the  aflGbma- 
tive. 

"  Then  perhaps,  you  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  inform  her  of  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  and  bring  me  her  answer,  without  my 
leaving  the  carriage,  for  it  is  so  late,  that  I 
shall  hardly  have  time  to  get  home  before 
the  dressing  bell  rings." 

"  She  will,  I  am  sure,  come  to  the  carriage 
to  speak  to  you  in  a  moment,"  replied  Mr. 
Marsh,  as  he  hastened  into  the  house. 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Dermont  was  so 
pleasantly  occupied  by  recalling  the  success 
of  all  her  invitations,  and  anticipating  the 
pleasure  which  her  Alfred  would  feel  at 
hearing  how  charmingly  the  scheme  pros- 
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pered,  that  she  eat  waiting,  without  feeling 
any  sensation  of  impatience;  but  this  could 
not  last  for  ever,  and  her  attention  being 
recalled  from  her  meditations  by  the  restless 
pawing  of  her  horses,  she  remembered  that 
she  had  been  sitting  there  an  immense  time, 
and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  she  could 
stay  there  all  day;  whereupon  she  called  to 
the  footman,  who  was  -amusing  himself  by 
watching  the  gardening  skill  of  a  tolerably 
lai-ge  party  of  fowls,  who  were  hunting  for 
what  they  could  find  among  the  flower  beds, 
and  desired  him  to  ring  the  house  bell  and 
inquire  whether  she  could  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Miss  Marsh. 

The  man  obeyed;  a  maid  servant  who 
answered  the  bell,  disappeared  with  the 
greatest  prompitude  as  soon  as  she  had 
received  the  message,  and  returned  again 
almost  immediately  with  the  assurance  that 
^liss  Marsh  was  making  the  greatest  of  haste, 
and  would  be  there  in  no  time. 

Again  Mrs.  Dermont  had  recourse  to  her 
thoughts  ;  and  this  time  she  employed  her- 
self not  improfitably,  for  she  began  running 
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over  in  her  mind  all  she  should  have  to  say 
to  her  housekeeper  on  her  return;  nay, 
she  took  time  to  argue  with  herself  the 
doubtfiil  question,  whether  it  would  be  better 
for  her  to  drive  half-a-mile  out  of  her  way  in 
her  road  home,  in  order  to  tell  the  butcher  to 
come  up  immediately  to  receive  orders  for 
the  unexpected  demands  about  to  be  made 
upon  his  stock  in  trade. 

Yet  still  Miss  Marsh  appeared  not;  and 
again  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Dermont  b^an 
to  fail,  and  again  she  repeated  to  her  footman 
exactly  the  same  order  he  had  received 
before,  with  the  additional  clause,  that  if  the 
young  lady  was  still  engaged,  Mrs.  Dermont 
would  beg  her  to  have  the  kindness  to  send 
her  answer,  as  she  was  imfortunately  obliged 
to  return  home  immediately. 

The  maid  received  this  second  embassy 
with  distended  eyes  and  open  mouth,  as  if 
only  too  conscious  of  its  solemn  importance, 
and  again  she  vanished;  but  not  again  did 
she  return,  for  it  was  the  very  striking  figure 
of  Celestina  herself  which  now  appeared,  ap- 
proaching with  hurried  steps  across  the  wide 
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old  hall,  and  bending  low  her  head  as  she 
approached  the  open  door  to  save  the  limp 
ringlets  she  had  been  so  carefully  arranging, 
fipom  the  too  rough  visiting  of  the  summer 
breeze.  Having  reached  the  carriage  door, 
however,  she  was  obliged  to  look  up,  and, 
but  for  the  high  spirit  upon  which  she 
piqued  herself,  she  might  have  felt  a  Uttle 
disconcerted  by  the  peculiarly  grave  air  with 
which  Mrs.  Dermont  apologised  for  having 
been  obliged  to  hurry  her;  and  then  repeated, 
with  very  considerable  stateliness,  the  in- 
vitation which  she  said  she  presumed  had 
been  already  delivered  to  her  by  her  bro- 
ther.    . 

Mrs,  Dermont,  though  rather  fine,  and  a 
little  proud,  was  by  no  means  an  ill-tempered 
woman,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
elaborate  sweetness  of  Celestina's  appear- 
ance, which  painfiiUy  reminded  her  of  the 
time  she  had  been  kept  waiting,  and  plea^ 
sant  as  was  the  purport  of  her  speech,  the 
maimer  of  it  was  not  very  gracious. 

But  what  cared  Celestina  for  that  ?  Not 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  straw.     Visions  of 
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dressing,  flirting,  waltzing,  talking,  and 
boasting  of  it  all  afterwards,  raised  her 
vivacity  to  a  pitch  infinitely  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  the  cold  demeanour  of  Mrs. 
Dermont's  manner.  Her  tasually  high 
colour,  was  considerably  higher  still  ;  her 
black  eyes  looked  all  the  brighter  tmd  all 
the  fiercer  for  it,  and  the  inconceivably 
broad  grin  with  which  she  accepted  the 
blessing  oflFered,  caused  Mrs.  Dermont  a 
momentary  pang  of  regret  at  Mr.  George 
Tremayne  Marsh's  having  ever  been  sent  to 
Germany,  or  having  ever  returned  so  accom- 
plished a  waltzer. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it  now.  Miss 
Celestina,  her  red  cheeks,  her  fierce  eyes,  her 
lank  ringlets,  her  enormous  white  teeth,  and 
all  her  trumpery  finery,  must  be  one  of  the 
pecuharly  honoured,  and  alas  !  too  intimate- 
ly-thrown-together  little  set  in  the  sight  of 
whom  her  peerless  Alfi-ed  was  to  perform 
the  delicate  part  of  a  lover ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Dermont  had  heard — though 
totally  guiltless  of  ever  having  taken  part  in 
an  amusement  so  peculiarly  unsuitable  to 
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persons  of  high  distinction — ^but  she  had 
heard  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  quizzing ; 
and  if  this  terribly  lively-looking  young  lady 
took  a  &ncy  to  amuse  herself  in  this  manner 
during  the  process  of  the  intended  courtship, 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  too  much  for  her, 
and  that  she  should  probably  be  driven  to 
very  strong  measures,  such  as  taking  to  her 
bed,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  suffering  of  witnessing  it. 

For  the  first  half  mile  after  leaving  Lock- 
low,  this  excellent  lady  was  in  a  state  of  such 
really  low  spirits,  that  any  one  who  had 
looked  at  her,  must  have  supposed  that  she 
was  carrying  home  tidings  of  utter  failure, 
instead  of  perfect  success;  but  then,  most 
fortunately,  the  remembrance  of  the  impor- 
tant demands  upon  her  hospitable  cares 
which  so  large  a  party  of  "  staying  company" 
rendered  unavoidable,  roused  her  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  ere  she  reached  the  butcher's 
shop,  her  spirits  were  relieved,  at  least  for 
the  time,  fix>m  every  anxiety  save  such  as 
was  connected  very  pleasantly  with  the 
monopoly  of  sweetbreads,  sirloins,  fillets  of 
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veal,  and  fore-quarters  of  lamb.  This  was 
a  real  blessing,  and  the  obsequious  butcher 
having  promised  not  only  to  do  all  that  mor- 
tal man  could  to  assist  in  fulfilling  her  liberal 
designs,  but  also  that  he  would  make  many 
neighbouring  mortal  men  assist  him,  when- 
ever his  own  resources  should  fail;  Mrs,  Der- 
mont  drove  up  to  her  own  door,  a  little  late,  it 
is  true,  and  a  good  deal  fatigued,  but  happy 
beyond  measure  in  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  her  duty,  and  of  bring- 
ing home  to  the  darling  of  her  heart  the 
news  he  would  best  like  to  hear.  She  felt, 
and  with  reason,  that  she  should  be  proud 
to  meet  both  him  and  her  housekeeper. 
She  felt  that  they  must  both  of  them  ap- 
prove and  admire  her.  Nor  was  she  disap- 
pointed by  the  reception  she  received  firom 
either. 

"  Well,  mother?"  were  the  expressive 
words  of  Alfred,  as  he  met  her  in  the  hall, 
and  seized  upon  her  hand,  as  if  that  could 
answer  him  more  briefly  than  her  lips— 
"well,  mother?" 

"  Well,  Alfred  !'*  she  replied,  with  a  smile 
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which  carried  as  perfect  conviction  to  his 
beating  heart,  as  any  oath  could  have  done-, 
that  the  idol  of  his  affections  had  promised 
to  become  a  guest  in  the  house  of  his  fa- 
ther. 

"  Then  she  will  come,  mother  !"  he  re- 
joined, looking  earnestly  in  her  face  for  an 
instant,  and  then  kissing  her. 

"Yes,  dearest!  she  will  come — and  so 
will  all  the  others,  Alfred,  who  were  selected 
to  make  up  the  party.*' 

"  All,  my  dearest  mother?  How  can  you 
have  contrived  to  see  them  all?" 

"  There  is  nothing  like  an  earnest  good 
will,  my  darling  son,  to  enable  one  to  get 
through  business  quickly.  I  have  not  only 
seen  all  the  guests  that  were  to  be  invited, 
but  another  person  also,  hardly  less  neces- 
sary to  our  scheme^  than  the  party  them- 
selves. I  have  seen  the  butcher,  Alfred, 
and  taken  such  measures  as  will,  I  hope,  in- 
sure the  garrison  from  all  risk  of  starva- 
tion." 

"  You  are  the  very  best  and  dearest  mo- 
ther that  ever  son  had !"  exclaimed  Alfred, 
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with  one  of  those  bursts  of  affection  which 
he  sometimes  displayed,  and  which  might 
have  excused,  perhaps,  if  any  thing  could, 
the  intimate  persuasion  which  existed  in  the 
breasts  of  both  his  parents,  that  nothing 
could  spoil  him. 

"  And  the  day,  mother?"  said  he,  with  an 
animation  that  oertainly  made  him  look  very 
handsome. 

"  The  next  but  one  after  to-morrow,"  she 
replied.  "I  could  not  have  them  before, 
my  dear,  because  there  are  so  many  rooms 
to  be  got  ready.  Six  rooms,  Alfred,  besides 
the  ladies'  maids.  We  shall  be  quite  fiill, 
and,  indeed,  I  shall  have  no  room  for  that 
Miss  Celestina,  but  one  of  those  we  call 
bachelors'  rooms.  I  hope  the  Tremayne 
blood  will  not  be  afl&x>nted." 

"  The  bachelors'  rooms  are  excellent 
rooms,  mother,  fit  for  any  lady  in  the  land,'' 
replied  her  happy  son.  ".But  where  is  she 
to  sleep,  mother?  Oh !  how  I  wish  I  could 
sing,  that  I  might  give  her  a  serenade  under 
her  windows !  Tell  me,  where  is  she  to 
sleep?" 
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"  In  the  pink  room,  Alfred.  It  is  the 
gayest  looking,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
iliss  Thorwold  will  prefer  it  to  the  damask 
room,  though  that  is  the  handsomest  to  be 
sure.  But  I  shall  put  her  friend  Mrs.  Knight 
in  the  damask  room,  and  then  they  will  be 
close  together,  you  know,  only  a  dressing- 
room  between.  You  think  she  would  like 
the  pink  room  best,  don't  you,  Alfred  ?"  |: 

"  Oh  I  yes,  mother,    It  is  exactly  the  one  I 

I  should  have  chosen,"  cried  Alfred.     "  Cou-  ., 

leur  de  rose  I — angel ! — ^yes,  it  is  exactly  the  1 

proper  room  for  her."  j 

This  conversation,  which,  considering  that  '' 

the  dinner  was  waiting,  was  rather  a  long 
one,  took  place  as  Mrs.  Dermont  mounted  i 

the  stairs  to  her  dressing-room,  Alfred  fol- 
lowing her  from  step  to  step;  but  it  would 
probably  have  lasted  longer  still,  for  the 
happy  young  man  had  seized  upon  the 
handle  of  the  lock,  and  kept  the  door  open, 
in  spite  of  his  mother's  gentle  efforts  to  shut 
it,  had  he  not  espied  Julia  at  the  end  of  the 
passage.    He  then  closed  his  mother's  door 
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for  her,  and  was  by  the  side  of  his  confiden- 
tial friend  in  a  moment. 

^^  She  is  coming,  Julia,"  he  exclaimed, 
^^  she  is  coming!  Every  thing  has  been  done 
exactiy  according  to  your  plan.  They  are 
ail  to  come.  My  mother  has  seen  them  all. 
They  are  all  to  come  the  next  day  but  one 
after  to-morrow.  Is  the  pianoforte  in  good 
tune,  Julia?  I  hope,  my  dearest  Julia,  that 
you  will  enjoy  it  1" 

"I  am  very  glad,"  answered  Julia,  re- 
treating suddenly  to  the  room  she  had  just 
quitted,  and  where,  it  may  be,  she  had  left 
a  glove,  or  a  handkerchief — ^^  and  I  am  very 
glad!"  she  repeated  to  herself,  when  she  got 
there.  "  This  will  be  the  time  for  me  to  get 
acquainted  with  Miss  Thorwold,  and  to  make 
her  love  me.  I  will  be  so  very  kind,  so  very 
attentive,  so  very  much  devoted  to  her!  But 
perhaps  it  will  not  signify.  If  I  were  she, 
I  don't  suppose  I  should  either  see  or  hear 
any  thing  but  Alfred." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Never  had  any  lady  more  cause  to  rejoice 
in  a  well-ordered  household,  than  had  Mrs. 
Dermont  on  the  present  occasion.  Consider- 
ably before  the  hour  at  which  the  first  of  the 
expected  guests  arrived,  not  only  was  the 
whole  mansion,  so  lately  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  great  f§te,  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  but  the  very  flower-beds  looked  as  if 
they  were  dressed  for  company;  not  a  trace 
was  left  upon  the  well-swept,  well- watered, 
and  well-rolled  lawn,  of  the  gambols  which 
had  been  played  upon  its  delicate  herbage  a 
few  short  days  before;  and,  excepting  that 
the  tents  were  still  left  standing,  there  was 
nothing  to  recall  the  gay  confusion  which 
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had  so  completely  metamorphosed  the  soft 
tranquillity  of  its  ordinary  aspect.  The 
whole  company  arrived,  with  great  pro- 
priety, so  as  exactly  to  give  themselves  time 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  no  more,  and  there- 
fore, when  they  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room,  exactly  at  seven  o'clock,  the  meeting 
so  closely  resembled  that  of  an  ordinary 
diimer-party,  that  the  colonel,  thinking  it 
necessary  to  do  or  say  something  to  prove 
that  it  was  no  such  thing,  and  that  it  was 
Hitended  that  they  should  feel  themselves  at 
ease,  and  without  ceremony  of  any  kind, 
walked  to  a  window,  and,  having  stood 
there  for  half  a  minute,  turned  roimd,  and, 
addressing  the  whole  circle  in  an  audible 
voice,  said:  "  What  a  beautrftd  afternoon  it 
is.  We  must  not  sit  long  at  table  to-day, 
as  if  we  were  a  formal  dinner-party,  but  the 
&ir  ladies  must  all  wrap  themselves  in  their 
shawls,  and  let  us  enjoy  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds  before  tea." 

His  son  looked  at  him  for  an  instant, 
with  a  glance  that  spoke  a  volume  of  grati- 
tude and  love,  and  then,  addressing  the 
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beautiful  Amelia,  behind  whose  chair  he\ 
was  hovering,  he  said:  "My  fiither's  pro- 
posal is  not  a  bad  one,  Miss  Thorwold.  Is 
it  not  a  misery,  in  the  dog-days,  to  be  kept 
imprisoned  in  a  dining-room?" 

"Oh!  horrible  I"  she  replied,  throwing  up 
at  him  one  of  those  glances  which  very  few 
young  men  of  twenty  can  stand  with  perfect 
steadiness.  Alfred  ventured  to  put  his  hand 
upon  the  back  of  her  chair;  he  ventured 
also  to  bend  over  her,  but  his  heart  beat  so 
violently,  that  for  the  moment  he  lost  all 
power  of  speaking. 

She  sat,  meanwhile,  so  beautifully  stiU 
beneath  his  gaze,  that  one  might  have 
thought,  sweet  creature,  she  was  turned  to 
stone.  But  not  having,  by  many  degrees,  so 
nearly  lost  her  reason  as  the  young  man  had 
done,  she  felt  that  the  audience  was  too  nu- 
merous to  justify  the  continuance  of  such 
dumb  eloquence  any  longer,  and  turning 
half  round,  with  another  glance,  powerful 
enough  to  have  felled  a  giant,  she  said: 
"  Don't  you  delight  in  the  coimtry,  Mr.  Der- 
mont?" 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Alfred,  whose  two  only  visits  to  London 
had  been  short  and  far  between,  hesitated 
for  an  instant,  and  then  replied:  "  Upon  my 
honour,  Miss  Thorwold,  I  can  easily  be- 
lieve it  possible,  that  in  some  situations  a 
man  may  lose  all  consciousness  of  the  nature 
of  the  place  in  which  he  stands— he  may 
take  trees  for  palaces,  or  a  crowded  street 
for  a  sylvan  solitude;  a  human  voice  may 
sound  to  him  sweeter  far  than  the  flute  of  a 
professor?  and  he  may  mistake — oh,  how 
easily  r  a  woman  for  an  angel  1" 

Of  course  this  was  said  in  a  very  low 
whisper;  but  Miss  Thorwold  heard  it  all, 
and  murmured,  in  return:  "What  an  en- 
thusiast you  are  1" 

This  phrase  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  great 
favourite  with  very  beautifiil  yoimg  ladies, 
for  it  is  applicable  to  a  prodigious  variety  of 
circumstances  and  situations ;  but  Alfred  had 
never  had  It  said  to  him  before,  and  it  pro- 
duced an  effect  upon  him  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe.  It  was  as  if  she  had  said 
to  him:  "Alfred,  I  understand  you!"  Yes, 
she  did  understand  him,  yet  she  did  not 
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frovm.  Was  he  awake?  Had  he  really  so 
spoken  already,  that  she  couM  read  his 
heart?  And  having  read  it,  did  she  indeed 
permit  him  still  to  stand  dose  behind  her — 
stiQ  to  be  within  reach  of  the  ravishing 
music  of  her  angelic  voice,  still  within  reach 
of  the  heaven-fraught  flashing  of  her  speak- 
ing eye?  Oh,  why  was  he  not  alone  with 
her  at  that  blessed  moment?  Why  could 
he  not  prostrate  himself  at  her  feet,  proclaim 
his  devoted  love,  and  ask  her  to  share  with 
him  the  prospect  of  succeeding,  in  due  course 
of  time,  to  the  Mount,  and  its  three  thousand 
five  hundred  per  annum?  It  was  really 
dreadfiil  to  be  so  very  near,  both  in  form 
and  in  spirit,  and  yet  to  feel  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  forbear  from  expressing 
the  overwhelming  rush  of  tenderness  which 
swelled  his  heart ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  really  a 
relief  when  the  door  was  opened  and  dinner 
announced. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  during  these 
little  passages  of  sentiment  between  Alfred 
Dermont  and  Miss  Thorwold,  the  rest  of  the 
x2 
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company  sat  silentlj  looking  on,  in  the  die* 
agreeable  attitude  of  observant  spectators^ 
On  the  contrary  they  were  all,  more  or  less^ 
occupied  about  their  own  affairs.  Mrs.  Knight 
and  Mrs.  Dermont  occupied  a  so&  together; 
and  the  former  lady  again  entertained^the 
latter  by  a  variety  of  interesting  and  affec- 
tionate observations  on  the  personal  merits, 
and  distinguished  connections  of  Miss  Thor- 
wold. 

If  Mrs.  Dermont  had  listened  with  in- 
terest to  this  theme,  on  the  day  of  the  ^te, 
solely  because  her  son  had  appeared  to  re- 
gard the  young  lady  with  admiration,  it  will 
be  easily  believed  that  now,  considering  her, 
as  she  did,  as  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
his  Aiture  wife,  and  her  own  successor  in 
the  important  situation  of  mistress  of  the 
Mount,  every  word  uttered  by  Mrs.  Ejiight 
was  received  with  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  treasured  with  observant  care. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  ample  room,  and 
placed  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  stood  the 
colonel  and  Mr.  Stephens ;  the  colonel  be- 
ing occupied,  to  the  very  utmost  extent  of 
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his  meditative  faculties,  in  the  inward  con- 
templation of  the  one  great  subject,  which 
pervaded  every  bosom  of  the  true  and  real 
domestic  circle  of  the  Mount,  as  the  atmos- 
pheric air  pervades  the  region  in  which  we 
live,  permitting  objects  to  move  about,  and 
have  existence  within  it,  but  never  being 
really  displaced  for  a  moment. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  coloners 
gentlemanlike  air  of  listening  to  every  thing 
which  his  philosophic  neighbour  uttered  ; 
but  had  it  been  examined  curiously,  it  would 
have  turned  out  to  be  only  the  triumph  of 
manner  and  habit,  for  he  really  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  Mr.  Stephens  was 
talking  about  That  gentleman,  being,  in 
fact,  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  place  in  a 
striking  point  of  view,  the  advantages  likely 
to  arise  from  bringing  people  together  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  party  were 
now  assembled ;  observing,  that  in  a  coun- 
try neighbourhood,  there  certainly  was  no 
other  way  of  mutually  eliciting  talent,  bring- 
ing forth  individuality  of  character,  and  in 
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short,  giving  an  intellectual  tone  to  ex- 
metropolitan  existence. 

To  all  of  which  Colonel  Dennont  gave  a 
smiling  affirmative,  persuaded  that  his  com- 
panion was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of 
the  highly  cultivated  home  view  displayed 
by  the  window  before  which  they  stood. 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  got  George  Marsh  in  the  chair  next 
her,  and  this  sufficed  to  inspire  her  with  a 
multitude  of  high-minded  remarks  on  the 
imiverse  in  general,  i^^d  the  mind  of  men  in 
particular.  For  she  had  heard  much  of  the 
metaphysical  intellectuality  of  the  Germans^ 
and  to  catch  a  man  who  had  recently  been 
a  member  of  one  of  their  imiversities  during 
a  long  staying  visit  in  the  country,  was 
something  for  which  she  felt  that  such  a 
creature  as  herself  ought  to  be  thankful. 
She  cared  very  little  about  the  accident  which 
had  placed  Miss  Verepoint  on  the  other 
side  of  him.  "  Poor  young  man  I  excepting 
Stephens  and  herself  she  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  a  single  human  being  in  the 
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whole  neighbourhood  who  knew  what  mind) 
contradistinguished  from  matter,  meant.'' — 
She  knew  that  in  her  situation  she  must 
not  over-&tigue  herself,  even  in  talking ; 
nevertheless,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  his,  she  determined  to  exert  herself  suf- 
fidenUy  to  pievent  their  visit  from  being  an 
intellectual  blank  to  him. 

There  was  no  great  sympathy  as  yet, 
however,  between  them;  for  exactly  while 
she  was  promising  him  in  her  heart  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  poor  George  was  very 
seriously  meditating  upon  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  her  ever  talking  to  him 
any  more*  He  really  was  one  of  the  very 
sweetest-tempered  human  beings  in  the 
world;  yet,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  slight 
touch  of  fastidiousness  about  him — sensitive- 
ness, perhaps,  would  be  a  better  word.  He 
could  not,  let  him  labour  at  it  as  earnestly 
as  he  would,  obtain  that  degree  of  indiffer- 
ence about  people  whom  he  felt  to  be  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  to  him,  which  makes 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  pleasure  of  society. 
Where  another  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
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ignorance  and  affectation,  he,  poor  fellow, 
turned  a  tortured  one ;  and  frequent  were 
his  struggles  with  himself,  and  vain,  alas  I 
as  frequent,  to  keep  his  nerves  tranquil,  and 
his  pulse  temperate,  when  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  listen  to  any  modification 
of  a  Stephens,  either  male  or  female,  when 
there  was  no  possibility  of  creeping  away, 
and  listening  to  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  or 
the  trickling  of  a  rill,  instead. 

This  was  an  infirmity  of  which  he  was 
deeply  conscious,  and  for  which  he  was 
very  often  deeply  penitent.  When  this  sort 
of  irritating  distaste  seized  upon  him  from 
the  persecution  of  mere  dullness,  his  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  conquer  it  were  often,  in  some 
degree,  successfiil;  so  &rj  at  least,  as  all 
external  demonstration  went,  and  he  would 
listen  to  a  long-winded  story  about  nothing, 
upon  something  of  the  same  principle  as  a 
Hindoo  stands  upon  one  leg  in  the  sun. 
It  was  a  penance,  and  he  knew  extremely 
well  that  he  deserved  it  for  his  sinfrd  im- 
patience. But  the  species  of  persecution 
with  which  Mrs.  Stephens  now  beset  him, 
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was  of  a  different  kind;  it  galled  him  more, 
and  called  for  his  forbearance  less.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
himself  for  endurance,  he  was  steadfiistly  and 
sturdily  plotting  how  he  might  so  conduct 
himself  as  to  prevent  her  ever  attacking  him 
in  the  same  very  particularly  decided  manner 
again. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  vicinity  of 
his  silent  neighbour  on  the  other  side,  might 
have  stimulated  his  resolution  a  good  deal, 
but  he  was  scarcely  aware  that  it  did  so  at 
all,  his  resolutely  purposed  resistance  to  the 
infliction  being,  as  he  felt,  fully  justified  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  for  one  day,  but  for 
many,  that  his  sufferings  would  be  repeated, 
if  he  did  not  take  effectual  care  to  pre- 
vent it. 

And  how  did  he  set  about  it,  poor  young 
man  ?  Certainly  not  by  answering  rudely, 
or  by  looking  cross — it  was  not  in  George 
Marsh's  nature  to  do  either — ^but  he  set 
himself,  with  all  the  resolution  of  which  he 
was  master,  to  persuade  the  lady  that  he 
was  too  completely  abstracted  in  thought  to 
hear  her  at  all.    Had  he  known  her  better. 
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he  would  have  been  aware  that  the  chances 
were  greatly  in  favour  of  her  finding  in  this 
mental  peculiarity  an  additional  stimulant 
to  her  efforts  towards  obtaining  a  free  inter- 
change of  opinions  and  sentiments  ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  she  discovered  how 
exceedingly  absent  that  "  very  clever  young 
man,  Mr.  Marsh,"  was.  On  the  present 
occasion,  when  he  looked  vaguely  at  her, 
without  uttering  a  word,  instead  of  answer- 
ing her  question  as  to  how  he  managed  to 
pursue,  in  this  unlettered  neighbourhood, 
the  studies  in  which  he  had  doubtless 
"  dipped  his  spirit"  while  in  Germany,  she 
only  waited  a  moment  for  his  answer,  and 
not  receiving  it,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  I  Mr. 
Marsh,  how  well  I  understand  you  I  But 
tell  me,  is  not  this  enforced  abstinence  ex- 
quisitely painful?"  George  looked  at  her 
with  very  unmeaning  gentleness,  but  said 

not  a  word. 

» 

"Oh  !"  she  resumed;  "how  eloquent  is 
this  mute  silence!  What  a  satire!  Mr. 
Marsh,  you  are  satirical,  I  fear  me,  very  sati- 
rical!" Mr.  Marsh  half  closed  his  eyes,  and 
sighed. 
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"Come,  come,  my  dear  sir,"  added  the 
lady,  "you  must  not  get  out  of  spirits  about 
it;  we  really  must  not  suffer  that.  Perhaps 
when  you  come  to  cast  a  more  keenly  ana- 
lytical glance  over  the  neighbourhood,  than 
you  may,  as  yet,  have  had  leisure  to  do,  you 
may  find  some  kindred  spirits  amongst  us, 
more  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  what 
you  have  lost,  than  you  are,  as  yet,  aware." 
Mr.  Marsh  turned  away  his  head,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

"I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  both 
William  and  myself  are  folly  capable  of 
sympathising  with  you  in  all  this  ;  and,' 
trust  me,  our  best  plan  will  be  to  draw  toge- 
ther into  a  little  knot,  which,  though  small, 
may  be  both  deep  and  brilliant  in  its  intel- 
lectual researches.  Some  foreign  corres- 
pondences may  help  us.  We  are  not  by 
any  means  poorly  fomished  in  this  respect, 
as  we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  proving 
to  you.  William  is  a  corresponding  member 
of  more  than  one  philosophical  Transatlantic 
society.  You,  my  dear  Mr.  Marsh,  must  have 
your  Tutonic  resources  in  that  line,  I  am  very 
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sure,  and  thus,  though  oceans  roll  between, 
and  mountains  rear  their  rugged  heads  to 
keep  us  asunder  in  the  body,  our  winged 
spirits  shall  cleave  the  opposing  space,  and 
mind  encounter  mind  across  the  world.'' 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  now  so  completely  off, 
that  she  wanted  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  Mr.  Marsh's  mortal  part  in  the 
chair  beside  her,  in  order  to  persuade  her 
that  the  spiritual  and  diviner  portion  of  the 
man  was  near  her  likewise,  and  only  rapt  into 
silence  by  feelings  of  admiration  which  would 
not  permit  him  to  interrupt  her.  Before  the 
dinner  was  annoimced,  Mrs.  Stephens  con- 
fessed to  herself  that,  next  to  her  dear  Wil- 
liam, Mr.  George  Marsh  was  decidedly  the 
most  intellectual  man  with  whom  she  had 
ever  conversed. 

This  first  attack  upon  his  peace  of  mind 
was  made  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  poor  Geoige;  for,  had  not 
Charlotte  Verepoint  been  seated  next  him 
on  the  other  side,  no  way  of  proving  his 
absence  of  mind  would  have  been  so  ea^, 
so  natural,  and  so  pleasant,  as  the  rising 
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quietly  from  his  cliair>  and  removing  to 
another  at  the  greatest  possible  distance. 
But  as  it  was,  it  was  as  impossible  for  him  to 
do  so,  as  to  have  caught  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  away  with  him.  No,  happen 
what  would,  he  could  not  leave  a  chair  that 
placed  him  so  very  near  to  Charlotte  Vere- 
point,  and  thus  tins  very  important  oppor- 
timity  of  proving  to  Mrs.  Stephens  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  either  to  talk  to  or 
listen  to  her  was  lost — a  misfortime  which 
brought  many  inconveniences  in  its  train. 

Meanwhile,  Celestina,  most  strikingly  at- 
tired in  a  wreath  of  large  natural  ivy-leaves 
about  her  head,  and  trimmings  of  the  same 
round  the  bottom,  sleeves,  and  bosom  of  her 
dress,  was  looking  round  her  with  a  very 
earnest  and  restless  eye,  to  discover,  not  ex- 
actly who  she  could  devour,  but  who  she 
could  captivate^  and  the  result  was  certainly 
not  very  satisfactory.  Happily,  however, 
hope  leads  us  on,  nor  leaves — some  of  us  at 
least — ^till  a  very  late  period  indeed. 

A  strong  propensity  to  this  perennial  trust- 
fulness was  one  of  Celestina's  brightest  points, 
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and  it  now  led  her  to  reason  pleasantly  with 
herself  upon  the  extreme  improbabihty  that 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dermont  should  think  of 
inviting  a  laige  party  of  staying  company  to 
the  house,  without  getting  some  of  the  of*- 
ficers  to  meet  them.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  particular  mess-dinner  to-day,  and  they 
would  come  in  the  evening?  At  any  rate, 
she  was  sure  they  would  several  of  them 
dine  there  on  the  morrow;  and,  cheered  by 
this  hope,  she  continued  to  look  about  her 
with  a  very  sprightly  air,  and  as  if  she  did 
not  mind  in  the  least  the  having  nobody  to 
speak  to. 

Julia,  who  had  been  very  careful  to  de- 
scend to  the  drawing-room  before  any  of  the 
visitors  had  completed  the  business  of  dress- 
ing— ^in  order  to  avoid  entering  a  room 
where  she  might  find  several  people  to  be 
welcomed,  and  a  circle  to  be  walked  round 
— ^having  been,  as  usual,  kindly  noticed  by 
Miss  Verepoint,  found  all  her  eifforts  so  in- 
sufficient to  conquer  the  painful  fluttering  of 
the  heart,  that  she  slipped  out  of  the  room 
again,  and  ensconced  herself  just  within  the 
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library  door,  fix)m  whence  she  knew  that  she 
could  join  the  party  as  they  passed  to  the 
dining-room,  without  being  much  troubled 
by  the  observation  of  any  one. 

And  how  did  the  party  arrange  them- 
selves for  this  passage? 

This  is  often  an  important  manoeuvre, 
when  a  set  of  people  are  brought  together 
for  a  "'Staying  visit"  in  the  country;  for  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  order  in 
which  they  move  the  first  day,  continues 
through  each  subsequent  one  imchanged. 

This,  indeed,  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
case,  if  one  or  two  of  the  couples  chance  to 
be  particularly  well  pleased  with  this  first 
arrangement;  for  somebody  or  other  will 
then  be  sure  to  observe  that  they  alwajrs 
like  to  have  their  own  stall — because  people 
get  into  their  places  so  much  quicker  when 
they  know  where  to  go.  The  enjoyment, 
therefore,  of  a  whole  visit,  may  very  greatly 
depend  upon  the  luck  or  skill  with  which 
this  first  manoeuvre  is  performed.  The  lords 
of  the  creation  have,  of  course,  considerable 
advantage  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others 
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where  a  partner  is  to  be  chosen.  The  ladies, 
speaking  generally,  and  setting  cases  of  high 
etiquette  aside,  having  little  or  nothing  more 
in  their  power,  than  to  "  look  beautiful  with 
all  their  might" 

The  lamentable  scarcity  of  gentlemen  on 
the  present  occasion^  left  little,  however,  to 
be  done  by  either,  and  that  little  settled  it- 
self, except  in  one  instance,  almost  by  neces- 
sity— that  is  to  say,  the  colonel  of  course 
gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Knight^  and  Mrs.  Der^ 

mont  of  course  yielded  hers  to  Mr.  Stephens. 

• 

Had  it  been  Mrs.  Verepoint  instead,  the 
ghosts  of  aU  the  Tremaynes  would,  beyond 
all  question,  have  risen  up  between  her  and 
this  new  gentleman,  had  he  been  ten  times 
married  and  ordained;  but  Mrs.  Dermont 
thought  less  of  the  past,  and  more  of  the 
present,  than  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  entered  the  dining-room 
with  Mr.  Stephens.  That  the  graceful  Al- 
fred should  sustain  the  steps  of  the  beauteous 
Amelia,  did  also  seem,  ah^ady,  to  be  pretty 
nearly  a  matter  of  course,  and  thus  the  mo- 
dest owner  of  Locklow  Wood  was  the  only 
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man  left  for  the  possession  of  whose  arm 
there  could  be  either  hope  or  fear.  Mrs. 
Stephens  possessed  a  quick  eye;  she  saw  at 
a  glance  how  things  would  go,. up  to  the' 
point,  at  least,  at  which  the  fate  of  her 
"  young  philosopher,"  as  she  had  just  called 
Mm  in  the  last  of  her  speeches,  was  to  be 
decided;  but  here  she  felt  that  therie  might 
be  a  doubt,  and  a  difficulty.  Her  own 
claims,  as  a  married  woman,  she  knew  to 
be  strong;  but  she  also  knew  that  Misa 
Verepoint  was  heiress  to  the  manor  of  Stoke, 
as  well  as  to  a  very  influential  number  of 
acres  attached  to  it,  and  she  thought  it  just 
possible  that  Mr.  Tremayne  Marsh  might 
have  some  long-descended,  old-fiushioned  pre- 
judices of  class,  which  might  make  him 
deem  it  his  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  spin- 
ster miss  instead  of  the  married  lady. 

"  Poor  fellow!"  thought  she,  as  she  paused 
in  her  eloquence  for  a  moment,  "  he  is  igno- 
rant of  English  manners  I  If  he  makes  this 
blunder  to-day,  he  will  not  have  courage  to 
get  right  afterwards;  and  Miss  Verepoint  is 
80  solemnly  silent,  that,  with  the  peculiar 

VOL.  I.  T 
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delight  which  he  evidently  takes  in  con- 
versation, he  will  positively  get  moped  to 
death  if  he  is  to  sit  by  her  every  day.  Be- 
sides, I  detest  having  nothing  but  women 
near  me — ^I  must  take  care  to  manage  better 
than  that'' 

In  consequence  of  this  sagacious  reason- 
ing, Mrs.  Stephens  held  herself  upon  the 
alert  for  the  moment  when  the  door  should 
open,  and  diimer  be  announced,  determined 
to  rise  immediately,  and,  with  £riendly  and 
imaffected  ease,  to  pass  her  arm  under  that 
of  her  neighbour. 

That  she  fedled  in  this,  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  any  negligence  on  her  part; but, 
on  the  contrary,^was  solely  owing  to  the  too 
exclusively  earnest  attention  which,  at  the 
critical  moment,  she  bestowed  on  the  door  ; 
yet  she  only  waited  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
indeed  a  servant  who  opened  it,  and  not 
MissDrummond—acimfrctewip*  which  struck 
her  as  being  by  no  means  improbable.  But 
in  that  moment  Greoige  Marsh  had  made  the 
decisive  movement  of  starting  up,  and 
saying,  without  any  apparent  symptom  of 
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sByness  whatever,  *'  Miss  Verepoint,  may  I 
have  the  honour  of  taking  you  to  dinner  ?" 

The  colour  of  Mrs*  Stephens  was  a  good 
deal  heightened  when  she  turned  round,  and 
perceived  the  mischief  she  feared  was  already 
done.  Not  the  least  feeling  of  wounded 
vanity,  however,  mixed  itself  with  her  vex- 
ation, for  there  was  at  all  times  a  reserved 
quietness  in  the  manners  of  Miss  Verepoint 
and  Mr.  Marsh  towards  each  other,  which 
had  effectually  baffled  the  sagacity,  not  of 
Mrs.  Stephens  only,  but  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  There  was  absolutely  no- 
body, not  even  Miss  Verepoint's  maid,  who 
had  the  slightest  idea  how  matters  stood  be- 
tween them.  No  !  Mrs.  Stephens  did  not 
feel  that  her  vanity  was  wounded,  but  she 
was  a  good  deal  vexed  both  on  the  young 
man's  account  and  her  own,  that  the  con- 
versation between  them  should  so  disagree- 
ably be  broken  o£  "  She  knew  so  well 
what  it  was  to  be  seated  at  dinner  next  a 
being  that  had  no  soul  I" 

Mrs.  Dermont  would  have  been  greatly 
shocked  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  by  seeing 
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a  married  lady  about  to  pass  from  the  draw- 
ing to  the  dining-room,  without  having  a 
gentleman  to  escort  her. 

Alfred  had  winced,  evidently  winced  un- 
comfortably, at  the  idea  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  colonel,  of  asking  one  of 
the  of&cers  now  and  then  to  make  up  their 
number  to  twelve,  and  therefore  she  had 
n^atived  it  at  once,  and  so  absolutely,  a^  to 
set  her  son's  heart,  and  her  husband's  head, 
quite  at  rest  upon  the  subject.  So  now, 
when  she  observed  the  blank  sort  of  look 
with  which  Mrs.  Stephens  threw  her  eyes 
around,  as  if  looking  for  a  partner^  she  said, 
with  as  little  of  form  and  ceremony  as  possi- 
ble in  the  mistress  of  the  Mount,  ^^  Miss 
Marsh,  I  think  you  must  give  your  arm  to 
Mrs.  Stephens;  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  an 
equal  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  I" 

Julia's  little  plot  succeeded  perfectly,  for 
she  crossed  the  hall  without  any  body's  ob- 
serving her,  and  was  in  the  dining-room,  and 
seated  at  the  colonel's  left-hand,  nobody 
knew  how. 

Nothing  very  particular  in  the  way  of 
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general  conversation  occurred  during  the 
dinner.  Mrs.  Knight  and  Colonel  Dermont 
talked  just  about  the  average  quantity  that 
people  do  talk  when  they  have  got  nothing 
that  they  would  give  a  straw  to  say  or  hear, 
to,  or  from,  each  other. 

Mrs.  Dermont  and  Mr.  Stephens  talked 
more,  because  the  gentleman  had  a  good 
deal  that  he  liked  to  say  about  what  he  had 
done,  and  was  going  to  do,  to  his  "  little 
place." 

'*  I  think  I  shall  make  a  pretty  thing  of  it 
before  I  have  done,  &c.  &c.  &c.,"  he  said,  and 
Mrs.  Dermont  smiled  from  time  to  time  very 
obligingly,  and  replied,  "that  she  did  not 
doubt  it." 

Mrs.  Stephens  talked  a  good  deal  to  Miss 
Marsh,  considering  she  was  but  a  woman  ; 
for  after  she  had  eaten,  which  she  did  rather 
hastily,  her  soup,  fish,  and  pat^  (which 
latter,  she  stooped  forward  to  tell  her 
husband  was  particularly  well-seasoned), 
it  occurred  to  her  that  it  plight  prove  an 
agreeable  thing  to  make  an  intimacy  witL 
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Celestina.  It  might  put  that  shy  young  maa 
more  at  his  ease  if  his  sister  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  them  oilen  ;-;-and  oer* 
tainly,  in  her  situation,  it  might  be  very 
useful  to  have  a  single  young  woman,  who, 
towards  the  last,  might  be  able  to  come  and 
stay  with  her  a  few  days  at  a  time.  She 
fortunately  thought  Miss  Marsh  very  par- 
ticularly plain,  which  removed  the  only 
objection  to  this  sort  of  domestic  intimacy; 
and,  therefore,  before  dinner  was  over,  they 
had  got  on  prodigiously,  had  recommended 
several  dishes  to  each  other,  quite  affec- 
tionately, and  had  gone  the  length  of  saying 
on  both  sides,  that  they  hoped  they  should 
become  very  good  neighbours. 

What  passed  between  Miss  Verepoint  and 
Mr.  Marsh,  or  between  Miss  Thorwold  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Dermont,  it  is  impossible  to 
«ay,  for  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  by 
either  of  them  above  a  whisper.  Julia  did 
not  utter  a  syllable  from  the  time  she  entered 
the  room  to  that  of  her  quitting  it.  The 
rest  of  the  company  were  indeed  so  com- 
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pletely  divided  into  tSte-k-tSte  groups,  as  to 
render  her  doii^  othervnse  nearly  im- 
possible. 

Something  had  passed,  however,  between 
Alfred  and  Miss  Thorwold  during  dinner, 
the  nature  of  which  might  be  guessed  at  by 
what  followed.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing about  the  sweetness  of  the  summer  air 
on  a  moonlight  evening,  for  when  the  young 
man  flew  to  the  door  upon  his  mother's 
rising,  that  he  might  open  it  for  the  ladies  to 
pass,  he  stopped  his  mother,  and  begged  her 
earnestly  to  let  them  have  coffee  on  the 
lawn — and  not  to  be  verjf  long  before  she 
sent  to  let  them  know  that  it  was  ready. 
Mrs.  Dermont  looked  at  him  with  rapture  ; 
he  was  flushed,  and  certainly  did  look 
superbly  handsome. 

**It  shall  be  all  right,  dearest,"  she 
whispered  in  reply;  "the  great  marquee,  I 
suppose?*' 

Alfred  nodded  his  head  in  approval,  and 
after  an  earnest  glance  at  the  retreating 
figure  of  Amelia,  suffered  his  mother  to  pass, 
and  closed  the  door  after  her. 
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It  were  long  to  tell  all  the  varjdng  events, 
or  rather  all  the  varying  feelings  of  that  even- 
ing. The  coffee  was  taken  under  the  shelter 
of  Major  Sommerton's  marquee,  both  by 
those  who  enjoyed  the  alfresco  style,  and 
those  who  did  not.  The  moon,  too,  shone 
Ml  in  upon  them  before  they  had  done 
with  it ;  and  then  Mrs.  Knight  confessed 
that  she*  thought  it  very  cold,  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  declared  that  she  dared  not,  just 
now,  venture  to  run  any  risks,  and  Miss 
Verepoint,  taking  the  arm  of  Julia,  walked 
quietly,  but  decidedly,  towards  the  house, 
and  into  it,  while  Mr.  Marsh  followed 
at  a  respect^  distance  ;  and  Mr.  Stephens, 
yielded  himself  unresistingly  to  the  colonel, 
and  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say  about  two 
or  three  of  his  principal  farmers,  merely  re- 
lieving himself  a  little  from  time  to  time,  by 
mentioning  a  few  of  the  improvements  he 
was  going  to  make  at  his  own  "  little  place." 

Alfred  saw  all  this,  and  trembled,  actually 
trembled  in  every  joint.  What  1  after  manag- 
ing every  thing  so  beautifiilly,  was  he  to  be 
cheated  out  of  the  anticipated  walk  in  the 
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shrubberies  ?  He  rushed  to  the  side  of  his 
mother,  and  seizing  her  arm,  exclaimed  in 
accents  which,  perhaps,  a  mother  only  could 
have  found  intelligible.  "  You  will  not  go 
in  I  You  will  not  destroy  all  my  promised 
happiness?  Take  the  arm  of  Miss  Marsh, 
for  mercy's  sake,  mother  I  For  pity's  sake 
take  the  arm  of  Miss  Marsh,  and  ask  her  to 
walk  with  you  in  the  shrubbery ! — See  ! 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  I  They  are 
both  going  towards  the  house.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  only  moment  that  I  really  cared 
for!" 

Had  rheumatism,  catarrh,  nay,  pulmonary 
inflammation,  or  even  death  itself,  arisen  in 
tangible  form  to  advise  Mrs.  Dermont  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  this  petition,  she  would  have 
paid  no  attention  to  this  remonstrance — 
most  assuredly,  therefore,  her  particular 
dislike  to  "  that  Miss  Celestina"  could  not 
avail  to  prevent  her,  but  stepping  forward, 
on  the  contrary,  with  a  step  most  imusually 
quick  and  vigorous,  she  startled  that  young 
lady  by  very  abruptly  taking  hold  of  her 
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arm,  and  exdaiming,  ^^  Indeed  I  cannot  let 
you  go  in,  my  dears,  till  I  have  shown  you 
how  very  pretty  our  oak-tree  glade  looks  by 
moonlight !" 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  L 

"  I  HAVE  sent  away  my  maid,  Amelia,  I 
suppose  you  do  not  want  her  ?" 

These  words,  though  very  softly  pro- 
nounced, startled  the  beautiM  Amelia  Thor- 
wold,  as  she  stood  yawning  before  her 
mirror,  after  the  first  evening  of  her  visit  at 
the  Mount  had  come  to  a  close;  for  the 
speaker  had  entered  in  her  padded  silken 
slippers,  with  so  soft  a  tread,  that  she  was 
quite  unaware  of  her  approach. 

''Good  heaven,  Mrs.  Knight,  how  you 

VOL.  n.  B 
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startled  me  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  No,  certainly, 
I  do  not  much  want  a  maid  to-night — I  am 
so  horridly  tired,  that  if  I  had  fifty  maids  I 
would  not  have  my  hair  brushed  now.  But 
what  is  the  matter?  Why  did  you  send 
her  to  bed?" 

"  The  matter,  Amelia,  is,  that  I  wish  to 
have  a  little  serious  conversation  with  you 
before  we  either  of  us  go  to  sleep.  I  am  tired, 
too,  I  promise  you — a  fact  which  you  pro- 
bably will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  believing. 
But  tired  or  not,  I  will  not  submit  to  another 
day  of  Mrs.  Dermont's  exhilarating  conver- 
sation without  being  quite  sure  that  it  is 
likely  to  answer.  We  both  agreed  to  come 
here,  I  beheve,  from  the  same  motive, 
namely,  to  give  this  blooming  yoimg  squire 
time  and  opportunity  to  fall  in  love  with 
you.  At  least,  I  can  answer  for  myself;  for 
there  is  nothing  upon  earth  that  I  hate  like 
staying  in  a  dull  country  house,  among  a 
Sjet  of  people  who  have  not  a  single  idea  in 
common  with  me.  Am  I  right  in  supposing 
it  was  your  motive  also?  I  do  beg  and  en- 
treat that  you  will  tell  me  the  truth." 
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**  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Thorwold,  yawning 
violently;  *'if  I  know  my  own  heart,  as  the 
heroines  say,  it  certainly  was  my  motive." 

"  Amelia  I  I  will  have  no  jesting,  and  you 
must  be  pleased  to  forgive  me,  if  I  remind 
you  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  permit 
any  »ort  of  levity  on  such  a  subject.  Is  it 
your  intention  to  marry  this  young  Adonis, 
if  you  can?" 

"  What  a  mode  of  putting  the  question," 
replied  Miss  Thorwold,  looking  into  the 
glass,  before  which  she  had  now  seated  her- 
self, while  her  friend  stretched  her  weary 
person  on  a  chaise  lounge  at  no  great 
distance  from  her.  "  Do  you  really  feel  any 
doubt,  Mrs.  Enight,  as  to  the  family  purposes^ 
in  giving  us  this  most  singular  invitation?" 

''No,  Amelia,  not  at  all;  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  acuteness  to  read  the  whole 
story  from  first  to  last.  This  youth,  the 
hope,  the  only  hope,  you  know,  of  his 
snugly  well-acred  femily,  has  doubtless  been 
the  petted  idol  of  both  &ther  and  mother 
from  the  moment  that  he  first  drew  breath, 
and  this  petting,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  see^ 
b2 
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has  ended  by  his  having  his  own  way  in 
every  thing.  Your  charms,  my  dear,  which 
I  assure  you  I  by  no  means  under-rate,  are 
quite  of  the  kind  to  inflame  the  heart  of 
such  a  youth  as  this  into  a  whirlwind  of 
love.  He  has  never  yet  passed  a  season  in 
town,  and  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  there,  though  not  here,  there  are  more 
AmeHas  to  be  had — pardon  my  inelegant 
"bluntness,  my  dear — both  for  love  and  money. 
Now,  as  I  guess,  this  unsophisticated  youth, 
having,  on  the  contrary,  made  up  his  mind 
to  beUeve  that  no  second  goddess  of  equally 
Venus-like  perfection  can  walk  the  earth, 
has  informed  his  papa  and  mamma  that  he 
cannot,  by  any  means,  think  of  living  any 
longer  single,  and  that  if  they  do  not  imme- 
diately give  their  aid  and  assistance  to  his 
marrying  Miss  Thorwold,  he  shall  make 
away  with  himself.  Whereupon,  as  I  guess, 
the  exemplary  parents  decide  upon  this  in- 
vitation project,  as  the  best  way  of  saving 
the  life  of  their  heir,  and  then  the  manuna 
bustles  off  to  settle  it.  To  be  sure,  the  set 
they  have  got  together  does  not  promise  very 
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much  in  the  way  of  social  enjoyment  during 
your  fixture  residence  in  this  pretty  village  of 
Stoke  ;  but  I  dare  say  you  may  be  able  to 
find  ways  and  means,  my  dear,  of  varying  the 
scene  a  little.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  you  must 
perceive  that  you  have  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  me  because  I  doubt  the  reality  of  your 
conquest ;  and  you  must  perceive,  also,  that  I 
do  not  bring  into  the  account  of  probabilities 
any  of  your  previous  disappointments.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  total  diflference  in  the 
characters  and  business  of  the  scene  may  be 
safely  calculated  upon  as  likely  to  lead  to  a 
different  catastrophe.  No,  it  is  not  now  to 
calculate  the  chances  of  this  young  man's 
being  in  earnest,  or  not  in  earnest,  that  I  now 
come  to  invade  your  needfiil  hours  of  rest. 
Such  things  have  been  certainly,  but  the  pre- 
sent affair  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing  ;  so 
different  indeed,  that  it  is  the  very  certainty 
of  his  being  in  earnest,  which  causes  my 
anxiety.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  Amelia — ^I  am 
afi*aid,  dreadfidly  afraid,  that  when  you  get 
as  heartily  sick^  as  I  know  you  will  do,  of 
the  place  and  the  people,  not  excepting  the 
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swain  himself,  who,  handsome  as  he  is,  caa 
hardly  fail,  with  his  total  ignorance  of  every 
thing  one  cares  for  most,  soon  to  become  a 
horrible  bore;  I  am  dreadfully  afraid,  I  say, 
that  you  will  begin  to  yawn  when  you 
ought  to  sigh,  and  to  sneer  when  you  ought 
to  smile.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  my 
duty  for  Lord  Ripley's  sake,  Ameha, — who 
really  has  enough  to  plague  him,  without 
your  adding  to  it, — ^to  tell  you  plcdnly  at 
once,  that  I  must  insist  upon  it  you  take  care 
what  you  are  about,  and  that  you  do  not 
expose  me  to  this  detestable  bore  for  no- 
thing." 

While  Mrs.  Knight  pronounced  this  ha- 
rangue, which,  notwithstanding  a  tolerably 
rapid  utterance,  was  rather  long,  the  beau- 
tiful Amelia  began,  rather  poutingly,  to  dis- 
embarrass her  slender  fingers  of  their  rings, 
and  to  remove  sundry  pins  from  her  graceM 
bust,  to  the  pin-cushion;  but  when  the  voice 
of  her  monitress  ceased,  and  that  she  found 
that  she  was  expected  to  reply,  an  expression 
of  something  like  sullenness  took  possession 
of  her  charming  features,  which  was  speedily 
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followed  by  the  sneer  of  which  her  judicious 
fiiend  had  warned  her. 

"  I  really  wish,  Mrs.  Knight,  that  when 
you  think  proper  to  lecture  me,  you  would 
do  it  in  your  own  name,  and  not  in  that  of 
my  imcle.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that 
you  should  so  often  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  my  mind,  that  whatever  interest  you 
feel  for  me,  is  only  because  I  belong  to  hinu 
Were  I  you,  I  really  should  not  be  so  very 
anxious  to  pomt  this  out  upon  all  possible 
occasions.  However,.!  only  say  this  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  your  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  half  a  dozen  more  years  of  ex- 
perience than  myself,  I  am  not  quite  incapar 
ble  of  giving  advice  in  my  turn.  Do  not  let 
us  quarrel,  however,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly silly  for  many  reasons.  You  are  very 
lively  and  agreeable,  and  your  house  is  a 
great  convenience  to  me.  I  am,  I  presume, 
rather  ornamental,  and  my  presence  is  occa- 
sionally very  convenient  to  you,  so  pray 
let  us  continue  the  same  affectionate  friends 
as  usual.    As  to  all  you  have  said,  my  dear, 
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concerning  Master  Alfred  Dermont,  and  Ids 
expected  thousands  per  annum,  I  have  no- 
tliing  whatever  to  say  against  it.  Yes,  he  is 
ah  only  son  and  heir,  which  is  an  immense 
advantage  in  such  a  speculation  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  were  mis- 
tress of  this  place,  I  could  make  it  look  very 
decently  respectable.  Neither  will  I  deny 
that  you  have  some  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
me,  seeing  that  I  am  a  good  deal  afraid  of 
myself.  If  it  could  be  done  at  once,  Mrs. 
Knight,  if  I  could  be  married  to  the  boy 
before  breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  I  think 
the  comfortable  certainty  that  he,  and  not  I, 
would  haye  to  find  the  cash  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  the  various  Utde  bills  I 
have  been,  as  you  know,  absolutely  obliged 
to  run  up  smce  my  mother  died,  I  think  this 
consideration,  dwelt  upon  resolutely,  through 
all  the  waking  hours  of  the  coming  night, 
would  inspire  me  with  strength  to  marry  him 
in  the  morning.  But  whether  my  poor 
shattered  spirits  will  bear  the  wear  and  tear 
of  his  young  love,  backed  by  all  the  delicate 
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attentions  of  Ids  father  and  mother,  fix)m 
noon  till  dewy  eve,  through  Heaven  knows 
how  many  days — ^I  cannot  tell." 

"  Till  dewy  eve,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Knight,  laughing.  "  Pray  do  not  beguile 
yourself  with  the  belief  that  you  shall  escape 
upon  the  arrival  of  dewy  eve.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  animating  excitement  of  a 
waltz  of  three  couples,  and  a  partner  in  his 
teens,  by  which  your  nights  are  to  be  in- 
vaded, it  seems  likely  that  you  will  have  to 
keep  company  with  dewy  eve  herself  in  all 
her  dripping  freshness.  Did  you  look  at  that 
horrible  girl  who  assisted  your  respected 
mother-in-law  in  doing  propriety  for  you 
this  evening?  Did  you  look  at  her  lank 
black  locks  when  she  came  in  after  your 
moonlight  ramble?  Fortunately  you,  and 
Annette  together,  have  a  way  of  getting  up 
a  head,  and  a  face  too,  for  a  night's  wear,  in 
a  style  that  may  defy  any  thing  short  of  a 
shower  of  rain.  But,  for  the  sake  of  my 
silk  dresses  and  shoes,  I  would  not  yield  any 
more  to  this  nightingale-style  of  wooing,  were 
I  you,  Amelia — ^it  is  really  too  dangerous." 
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*^  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  your  kind 
attention  to  me  and  my  suitor,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Knight,"  replied  Miss  Thorwold;  «  but,  if  I 
am  to  be  wooed  at  all,  I  would  like  quite  as 
well  to  imdexgo  it  in  the  garden,  as  in  tbe 
drawing-room — and  as  neither  dresses,  nor 
shoes  are  paid  for,  you  know,  the  cost  will 
&31j  as  it  ought  to  do,  upon  the  person  who 
is  amused,  and. not  on  the  poor  luckless  one 
who  causes  the  amusement.  But,  jesting 
apart,  Mrs.  Enight,  the  real  question  is,  must 
I  marry  this  boy  at  all  ?  Is  there  no  other 
way  to  escape?  What  is  the  worst  that 
can  happen  to  me  if  I  turn  restive,  and  say  I 
won't  ?'• 

"  Rather  ask  yourself,  my  dear,  what  id 
the  very  best  that  can  happen  to  you? 
You  know,  Amelia,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
since  you  first  came  out,  and  made  such  an 
immense  sensation  at  Almack's — ^which  it  is 
quite  as  well  to  recollect  was  just  eleven 
years  ago  last  April,  you  know,  I  say,  per* 
fecdy  well,  that  since  that  time  you  have 
been  disappointed  by  at  least  a  dozen  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  who  have,  one  and  all, 
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appeared  to  be  passionately  in  love  with  you, 
bat  who,  one  and  all,  slunk  off,  without 
making  any  direct  proposal.  You  might 
have  had  Hilcroft,  I  believe,  if  you  had  not 
given  yourself  such  very  high  and  mighty  airs 
towards  his  sister — but  it  is  no  use  to  tell  of 
all  this  now.  Ask  yourself,  I  say,  what  is 
the  very  best  you  can  expect,  if  you  let  this 
chance  escape. — In  a  very  few  monthsj 
Amelia,  beautiful  as  you  still  are,  you  will 

be  BETWEEN   THIETT  AND  EOETT,   deeply  iu 

debt,  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and 
the  only  near  relation  you  have,  so  exceed- 
ingly out  of  humour,  because  you  have  not 
justified  the  brilliant  hopes  he  had  formed 
of  your  making  a  good  match,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  my  fighting  your  battles,  my  dear,  I 
really  don't  beUeve  he  would  ever  take  notice 
of  you  again.  And,  afi;er  all,  Amelia,  what 
is  there  in  this  young  man  that  you  can  pos* 
sibly  object  to  seriously  ?  He  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  very  handsomest  lads  that  ever 
was  seen,  and  really,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  very  far  firom  being  either  awkward, 
ignorant,  or  stupid ;  and  I  will  not  scruple 
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to  declare,  that  your  refiising  him  under  all 
the  circumstances,  would  be  an  act  of  such 
wilful  and  outrageous  foUj,  that  I  should  not 
think  I  was  doing  my  duty,  as  the  friend  of 
Lord  Ripley,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  before- 
hand, that  I  could  never  take  any  notice  of 
you  afterwards." 

We  have  been  told  upon  high  authority, 
that  a  deal  of  scorn  may  look,  or  be  thought 
to  look,  beautiful  upon  a  handsome  brow,  but 
I  doubt  if  hatred  could  ever  have  the  same 
effect,  let  the  features  which  expressed  it  be 
as  lovely  as  nature  could  make  them.  Mrs. 
Enight  had  stooped  forward  to  take  up  a 
bottle  of  perfume  which  stood  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, and  thus  escaped  seeing  what  would 
have  opened  to  her  a  new  page  in  the  cha- 
racter of  her  beautifiil  friend,  had  it  met  her 
eye.  In  any  case,  however,  it  would  not 
have  met  her  eye,  for  there  was  at  all  times 
so  little  of  natural  and  involuntary  expres- 
sion in  the  countenance  of  Miss  Thorwold, 
that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  her  ever 
betraying  by  that  means,  any  feeling  that  she 
woidd  wish  to  conceal.    But  a  look  is  soon 
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looked,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  beauty  felt 
some  species  of  relief  from  thus  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absent  eye  of  her  "/nenrf."  When 
Mrs.  Knight  had  sufficiently  bedewed  her 
handkerchief,  and  resumed  her  former  posi- 
tion, she  broke  the  silence  which  had  fol- 
lowed her  last  words,  by  saying:  "  It  is  no 
good  to  be  sulky,  Amelia.  I  must  insist 
upon  it  that  you  let  me  know  what  your  in- 
tentions are.  You  cannot  expect  that  I  will 
continue  to  stay  here  day  after  day,  to  be 
bored  by  a  parcel  of  people  who  have  not,  I 
repeat,  a  single  ideain  common  with  me,  unless 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  doing  some  good  by  it. 
Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  answer  me?" 

"  Considering  your  high  reputation  for  sa- 
gacious perspicuity  of  observation,  my  dear 
friend,"  replied  Miss  Thorwold,  "  it  is  rather 
extraordinary  that  you  should  doubt  for  an 
iostant  of  my  intention  of  accepting  this  en* 
amoured  swain;  unless,  Mrs.  Knight,  I  hap- 
pened still  to  have  some  slight  ground  of  hope 
that  I  might  marry  somebody  I  liked  better. 
Do  tell  me,  will  you,  how  you  should  like  to 
marry  such  a  pretty  Apollo,  Belvedere,  if 
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you  will,  but  to  mc,  duller  than  the  fat  weed 
that  grows  on  Lethe's  banks?  How  should 
you  like  to  marry  such  a  juvenile  innocent, 
particularly  if  he  were  so  much  in  love  with 
you  as  not  to  leave  a  glimpse  of  hope  that  he 
would  ever  let  you  remain  in  peace,  while  he 
amused  himself  elsewhere?  How  would  you 
like  it,  my  charming  friend?" 

^^  I  am  half  a  dozen  years  older  than  you  are, 
you  know.  You  keep  this  in  your  head  so  con- 
stantly on  most  occasions,  my  dear,  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  you  should  forget  it  on  this.  Butlet 
us  leave  wit,  Amelia,  and  return  to  wisdom," 
continued  Mrs.  Enight,  slightly  knitting  her 
handsome  brows,"  and  let  me  tell  you,  once  for 
all,  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  you  to 
risk  losing  a  good  establishment  for  any  slight 
hope  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
be  a  very  strong  hope  indeed,  rationally 
strong,  and  of  a  nature  to  bear  the  examina- 
tion of  a  rational  friend  as  well  as  your  own, 
which  could  justify  your  even  pausing  an 
instant  upon  such  a  match  as  this.  And  I 
confess,  my  dear  Miss  Thorwold,  that  I  am 
not  aware  in  what  direction  any  such  hope 
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can  lie.  I  "will  not  do  you  tlie  great  injustice 
to  believe  for  a  single  instant  that  any  thought 
of  Lord  William  Hammond  can  still  hold  a 
place  in  your  memory." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  madam,  you 
win  be  doing  me  great  injustice  if  you 
doubt  it,"  returned  Miss  Thorwold.  "  Cir- 
cumstances over  which,  to  use  the  esta- 
bhshed  phrase,  I  certainly  have  no  con- 
trol, render  it,  I  allow,  exceedingly  desir- 
able that  I  should  marry  somebody  or  other, 
without  further  loss  of  time,  as  it  is  quite 
within  the  reach  of  probability  that  I  shall 
be  arrested  if  I  do  not.  Tou  see,  my  dear 
lady,  that  you  cannot  put  the  thing  in  a 
plainer  light  than  I  put  it  myself.  Never- 
theless I,  who  must  know  better  than  any 
body  else  can,  what  has  passed  between  Lord 
William  and  myself,  i,  Mrs.  Knight,  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  there  is  more  than 
hope,  that  there  is  very  nearly  certainty  of  his 
coming  forward  again ;  if  he  could  but  be  well 
frightened  by  hearing  of  this  new  lover." 

"  A  very  desperate  game  to  play.  Miss 
Thorwold,  I  promise  you/'  replied  her  admi- 
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rable  Mentor."  But  let  us  leave  calculations 
for  the  present,  and  devote  half  a  moment  to 
an  impartial  comparison  of  the  two  gentle- 
men— ^let  me  sketch  their  portraits,  Amelia- 
Here,  on  this  grassy,  flower-embroidered 
Mounts  stands  a  young  man,  as  free  from 
every  species  of  vice,  I  conceive,  as  the  an- 
gelic denizens  of  Heaven.  Just  look  at  his 
fine  ample  forehead,  Amelia, — ^his  clear, 
brightly  beaming  eye— no  eye  can  have 
that  sort  of  light  in  it  without  intelligence 
within.  Look,  too,  at  the  freshness  of  that 
not  quite  unrazored  lip — at  the  rich  brown 
locks  which  curl  sp.  closely  (unscathed  by 
curling  irons)  round  that  exquisitely  formed 
head,  as  to  leave  its  fine  classical  outline  un- 
injured. Look  at  the  small  ear,  the  well- 
formed  nose,  the  short  lip,  the  brilliant  teeth, 
the  firm  broad  chin,  already  proclaiming 
latent  strength  of  character.  Look  at  the 
noble  stature,  not  exactly  stalwart  as  yet,  but 
as  perfect  in  its  proportions  as  the  god-like 
statue  to  which  you  so  jeeringly  compare 
him ;  and  then,  fair  lady,  turn  your  eyes  upon 
another  sketch.    Lord  William,  I  confess  it. 
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is  of  a  more  suitable  age  for  you,  being,  as  I 
tliink,  about  tea  years  your  senior,  which  is 
more  as  it  should  be  than  being  ten  years 
your  junior.  But  we  must  not  stop  here,  but 
go  on,  if  it  so  please  you,  to  other  particulars. 
Let  me  first  recommend  to  your  notice  the 
narrow  forehead,  which  though  incipient 
baldness  may  make  it  pass  for  high,  is  not  so 
(I  speak  as  a  phrenologist)  in  any  sense  of 
the  word ;  ho,  Amelia,it  is  as  poor,  low, pitiful, 
animal  a  forehead  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life^ 
Then  look  at  the  eye,  if  you  will  so  fitr  oblige 
me,  and  tell  me  what  you  find  there  ?" 

"Love!"  exclaimed  Amelia,  abruptly  in- 
terrupting her,  and  with  her  hands  ener- 
getically clasped — '^  love,  passionate  love ! — 
such  as  your  young  Apollo  could  never  ex- 
press with  his,  nor  ever  feel  either,  were  he 
to  live  a  thousand  years  I" 

"  Were  I  young  Alfred's  mother,  Amelia 
Thorwold,  I  would  pray  the  gods  that  your 
prophecy  might  prove  true,"  returned  Mrs. 
Knight,  gravely.  "  But  let  me  go  on,  if  you 
please.  Which  of  the  general  contours  of 
the  two  visages  does  your  femcy  prefer? 
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The  masculine,  strongly  marked,  yet  sym- 
metrical oval  of  the  young  man,  or  the  long, 
lanky,  exa^erated  oval  of  the  older  one  ? 
Of  teeth  and  hair  I  say  nothing,  because  it 
would  not  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  make  his  lord* 
ship's  claim  to  comeliness  depend  upon  what 
does  not,  I  greatly  suspect,  belong  to  him  in 
any  sense  except  a  commercial  one.  His 
nose  certainly  is  as  sublime  as  a  prodigiously 
strong  Boman  outline  can  make  it,  and  the 
moustache  beneath  would  be  &ultless,  if  it 
were  not  too  black  to  be  altogether  free 
from  suspicion.  That  his  person  is  fine,  and 
that  he  stands  well^  I  am  ready  to  admit; 
but  place  him  beside  his  young  rival,  and 
prefer  the  tapering  of  his  well-made  stays, 
and  the  military  position  of  his  shoulders 
and  chest,  to  the  easy  grace  of  young  Der- 
mont,  if  you  can.  Such  questions,  of  course, 
are  mere  matters  of  taste,  after  all." 

And  here  Mrs.  Enight  ceased,  and  looked 
rather  triumphantly  at  her  fair  companion, 
expecting  her  answer. 

"  You  have  drawn  two  portraits,  Mrs. 
Enight,  the  one  quite  can  amore,  the  other 
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quite  the  reverse,  and  both,  in  my  estima- 
tion, more  remarkable  for  their  spirit  than 
for  their  resemblance,"  said  Miss  Thorwold. 
"  Permit  me  also  to  remark,  that,  according 
to  my  judgment,  the  wisest  sentence  in  the 
whole  harangue  was  that  in  which  you  state 
that  such  questions  are  merely  matters  of  taste. 
Now,  my  taste,  my  dear  friend,  leads  me  to 
prefer  Lord  William  Hammond,  the  darhng 
of  Almack's,  the  pride  of  the  park,  the  glory 
of  the  drawing-room,  the  pet  of  the  boudoir, 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  opera,  to  yoimg 
Mr.  Alfred  Dermont,  the  darling  of   his 
mamma,  the  pride  of  the  Moimt,  the  glory  of 
its  drawing-room,  the  pet  of  all  the  young 
ladies  that  come  into  it,  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  illustrious  village  of  Stoke.     There  is  a 
corollary,  you  know,  to  your  recondite  axiom 
respecting  matters  of  taste;  namely,  that  of, 
and  concerning,  matters  of  taste  there  is  no 
disputing.    Wherefore  I  opine  that  we  had 
better  not  sit  talking  here  all  night,  in  order 
to  decide  which  of  us  is  right  and  which 
wrong.    Don't,  however,  fancy,  from  any 
c2 
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tUng  I  may  have  said,  that  I  take  your  re- 
monstrance ilL  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  the 
tremendous  truth  of  every  word  you  have 
uttered  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  my 
marrying;  and,  moreover,  I  am  ready  to 
give  you  my  most  solemn  promise  to  be 
guided  solely  by  your  advice,  provided — 
bear  with  me  patiently,  Mrs.  Enight-— pro- 
vided you  will  give  me  one  more  chance 
with  Lord  William." 

"  I  give  you  another  chance,  Amelia? 
What  on  earth  have  I  got  to  do  with  it? 
You  do  not  mean  that  I  am  to  take  you 
back  to  London,  do  you,  at  this  time  of  the 
year?"  demanded  Mrs.  Knight. 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Amelia.  "Only  invite  Lord  William  to 
Crosby  for  a  day  or  two.  You  have  only  to 
follow  the  bright  example  of  these  good  peo- 
ple, and^ve  a  f^te,  in  order  to  make  the  invit- 
ing him  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world ; 
because,  of  course,  you  must  invite  others 
too.  You  know  that  you  told  me  only  yes- 
P  terday  that  you  must  do  something,   and 
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yours  may  be  an  arcliery  party,  if  you  like 
it,  at  which  nobody  appears  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage as  yourself." 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  your  uncle  out  of  town  for  a  day  or 
two  T  said  Mrs.  Knight,  musingly. 

"  Most  certainly  you  could,  for  the  sake  of 
an  archery  meeting,  at  which  you  were  to 
be  the  heroine;  we  know  that  of  old;  and 
the  coming  to  see  me  will  be  such  a  beau- 
tiful excuse  to  give  my  aunt,  you  know.  By 
the  way,  I  saw  in  the  paper,  or  heard  from 
somebody,  somewhere  or  other,  that  Lady 
Ripley  was  worse  than  she  had  ever  been ; 
not  expected  to  live,  I  think  they  said. 
How  dehghtful  it  would  be  if  I  were  to 
have  you  for  an  aunt,  after  all  1  ^\  said  Miss 
Thorwold,  affectionately. 

"  And  if  I  were  to  consent  to  this,  Ameha, 
how  should  you  behave  to  this  young  Der- 
mont  in  the  interval?"  was  Mrs.  Knight's 
reply. 

"  In  a  manner  that  I  will  venture  to  say 
should  satisfy  you,"  returned  Miss  Thor- 
wold. 
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"Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Knight,  rising, 
and  kissing  her  fair  forehead,  "  I  will  now 
release  you.  Good  night,  my  dear,  I  will 
meditate  a  little  upon  your  proposal  before 
I  decide.  And  if  I  think  I  can  get  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  people  together,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  I  may  accede  to  it;  for,  in 
truth,  I  hate  to  vex  you,  Amelia !"  • 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  privil^e  of  Asmodeus  would  often  be 
valuable  as  a  source  of  comic  amusement  and 
hearty  laughter;  but  it  would  oftener  still, 
perhaps,  enable  us  to  witness  scenes,  passing 
simultaneously  under  the  same  roof,  which 
might  give  occasion  to  a  good  deal  of  sober 
thinkmg  on  the  subject  of  human  blundering 
and  short-sightedness.  Moreover  it  would 
give  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  varieties  of 
human  hearts  and  human  actions^  and  teach 
us  to  feel  that,  despite  the  apparent  sinula- 
rily  of  our  organisation,  the  value  of  a  hu- 
man being  as  a  moral  and  inteUigent  agent 
may  vary  firom  a  very  elevated  place  in  the 
graduated  chain  of  created  beings,  to  one,  in 
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some  respects,  a  good  deal  lower  than  thaf  of 
a  cabbage. 

It  was  in  a  small,  but  very  neat  little  apart- 
ment, immediately  over  that  in  which  Mrs. 
Knight  and  Miss  Thorwold  held  the  consul- 
tation related  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Julia 
Drummond  retired  to  the  immense  blessing 
of  solitude,  after  passing  a  day  of  such  severe 
moral  exertion  as  made  her  feel  exhausted  in 
body,  as  well  as  worn  and  bruised  in  spirit 
She  had  blundered  too,  poor  little  girl,  in 
&ncying  that  unless  she  kept  a  most  watch- 
fulguardover  her  looks  and  actions, she  should 
betray  the  heavy  secret  of  her  heart ;  whereas, 
if  she  had  but  known  how  very  little  any 
body  thought  about  her  and  her  feelings,  she 
might  have  suffered  her  hands  to  tremble, 
her  colour  to  change,  and  her  eyes  to  fill  with 
tears,  without  giving  herself  the  trouble  of 
trying  to  get  out  of  sight,  or  of  pretending  to 
have  a  violent  cold  in  the  head,  or  perform- 
ing any  of  the  other  devices  by  which  she 
had  so  painfully  laboured  to  conceal  what  it 
had  never  entered  any  body's  head  to  find 
out. 
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There  was  no  sofa  in  Julia's  rootn,  but 
there  was  an  easy  chair,  which  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  up  its  quarters  there  from  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Dermont  had  got  tired  of  see- 
ing it  in  her  own  room,  and  into  this  chair 
Julia  threw  herself  (her  door  having  first 
been  carefully  locked),  and  indulged  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  absolutely  luxurious  from  the  free- 
dom from  all  restraint  with  which  she  per- 
mitted them  to  flow.  But  soon  this  luxuiy 
was  changed  for  self-reproach.  Was  it  not 
already  a  sin  to  feel  for  Alfred  what  she  still 
did  feel  for  him?  She  remembered  his  as* 
aduous  attentions,  his  tender  whisperings  to 
the  thrice  happy  object  of  his  choice,  and 
she  remembered  too, — ^no,  she  did  not  re- 
member, she  still  saw  before  her  eyes  the 
beautifiil,  yielding,  bashfrd  look  with  which 
Miss  Thorwold  had  dropped  her  eyes  upon 
the  carpet  as  she  listened  to  him.  Gould  they 
})e  more  completely  imited  if  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  already  passed  between  them  ? 
How  great,  then,  was  the  sin  of  feeling  for 
Alfi:ed  what  she  still  f^lt  for  himl 

And  then  Julia  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
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knelt  before  it,  and  prayed  for  power  to  con- 
quer all  that  was  sinful  in  her  attachment  to 
her  early  friend.  And,  certainly,  her  prayers 
seemed  to  be  attended  by  a  good  effect,  for 
she  gradually  became  cakn,  composed,  and 
peacefoL  And  then  she  prayed  again  for 
blessings  on  his  head,  and  on  the  head  of  his 
chosen  wife  also.  And  these  prayers  were 
repeated  again  when  she  laid  herself  down  to 
sleep;  and  then  Asmodeus,  if  he  had  been 
upon  the  alert,  would  have  seen  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  expression  in  her  inno- 
cent youi^  &C&  and  that  of  the  beautiful  lady 
in  the  pink  room  on  the  floor  below.  And, . 
during  the  hours  which  followed,  their  con- 
dition was  very  different  too,  for  Julia  slept 
sweetly,  whereas  Miss  Thorwold  hardly  slept 
at  all  till  the  morning,  and  then  the  contrasts 
between  them  was  equally  great;  for  Julia, 
the  heavy  languor  of  the  night  before  no  lon- 
ger predominating  over  every  other  feeling, 
was  enjoying  the  delicious  freshness  of  the 
morning  air  in  the  park,  while  AmeUa  lay 
flushed,  and  feverish,  in  her  carefully  closed 
apartment,  starting  in  unquiet  dreams,  which 
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carried  her  into  scenes  as  little  like  the  syl- 
van solitudes  which  greeted  the  open  eyes  of 
Julia  as  possible. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  house  was  Al- 
fred, exulting  in  the  fond  belief  that  his  pas- 
sion was  returned  by  the  divine  Amelia,  and 
no  more  conscious  of  the  devoted  and  im- 
bounded  love  of  Julia,  than  of  the  existence 
of  all  the  vehement  passions  lurking  in  the 
heart  of  her  rival.  And  there  were  the  well- 
pleased  parents  congratulating  each  other, 
both  pompously  and  aflfectionately,  on  the 
charming  prospect  of  perfect  happiness  which 
had  opened  before  their  darling  son,  by  a 
union  with  a  young  lady  whose  distinguished 
dtuation  in  society,  as  well  as  her  enchant- 
ing personal  qualities,  rendered  her  so  par- 
ticularly desirable  a  daughter-in-law.  And 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  uttering  to  each 
other,  till  they  dropt  asleep,  the  very  ten- 
derest  expressions  possible,  while  the  gentle- 
man was  thinking  that  he  wished  he  had 
happened  to  meet  Miss  Verepoint  before  his 
marriage,  not  only  because  she  was  richer, 
but  also  because  she  was  a  good  deal  more 
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agreeable  to  him  than  his  wife ;  and  the  lady 
was  resolving,  as  it  was  evident  Mr.  Marsh 
was  peculiarly  shy,  that  she  would  give  him 
I  sufficient  encouragement  by  the  condescend- 

I  \  ing  kindness  of  her  manners,  to  enable  hiTn 

j  I  thoroughly  to  enjoy  her  conversation,  which 

If  would  not  only  be  agreeable  during  the  pre- 

sent visit,  but  as  long  as  they  remained 
neighbours  together  in  the  country,  which 
might,  for  any  thing  she  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, be  all  their  lives. 

As  to  Miss  Celestina,  though  there  might 
be  a  little  self-delusion  perceptible,  no  other 
sort  of  deception  could  have  been  discovered 
by  the  most  comprehensive  eye  that  ever 
penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  a  lady's  bower. 
For  the  most  unreflecting  observer  would,  at 
the  first  glance,  have  guessed,  that  whatever 
portions  of  her  hours  of  retirement  could  be 
spared  £rom  sleep,  must  be  employed  precisely 
as  they  were  employed  on  her  retiring  to  her 
bed-room  on  the  night  in  question.  Mnu 
Dermont,  before  retiring  for  the  night,  had 
made  a  civil  apology  for  being  obliged  to 
put  her  into  a  bachelor's  room,  and  the 
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young  lady,  naturally  wisliing  to  discover,  if 
possible,  who  was  the  bachelor  who  had  oc- 
cupied it  last,  spent  some  few  minutes  after 
she  had  shut  herself  in,  endeavouring  to 
discover,  by  opening  table  drawers,  glass 
drawers,  and  such  like  repositories,  some 
carelessly  left  letter  or  card  which  might  en- 
hghten  her.  But,  this  examination  finished, 
she  applied  herself  to  what  must  ever  be  such 
a  young  lady's  natural  occupation  at  such 
an  hour.  She  re-examined  and  re-arranged 
various  suits,  both  for  morning  and  evening, 
carefully  twisting  and  twitching  into  a  state 
of  perfection  a  variety  of  artificial  flowers,  not 
quite  new.  She  tried  on  a  bewitching  little 
construction  composed  of  net,  ribbon,  and 
roses,  with  which  she  purposed  to  cover  a 
small  portion  of  her  head  on  the  following 
morning;  and  then  she  sat  down,  and  put 
each  of  her  beloved  lank  ringlets  into  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper,  till  her  head  was  bristling 
firom  side  to  side  with  triangular  horns,  which 
it  might  have  grieved  a  pitying  heart  to 
know  was  prepared  as  a  pillow  for  an  enemy. 
And  then  she,  too,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  as 
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soundly  as  her  curling-papers,  and  her  hopes 
and  fears  for  the  morrow  would  let  her;  all 
of  which  was  so  very  natural,  that  seeing  it 
with  the  eyes  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  making  a  discovery.  The  only  two  apart- 
ments between  which  there  was  any  real 
sympathy,  were  those  of  Greorge  Marsh  and 
Charlotte  Verepoint ;  for  he  went  to  sleep 
thinking  of  her,  and  she  went  to  sleep  think- 
ing of  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  exactly  at  ten 
o'clock,  Alfred  stood  ready  at  the  door  of 
the  breakfisist-room,  with  ti  bouquet  of  the 
very  choicest  flowers  from  the  green-house, 
and  having  passed  about  twenty  minutes 
at  that  station  diversifying  the  interval  by 
occasional  little  rambles  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  he  was  at  length  rewarded  by 
placing  it  in  the  hand  of  Miss  Thorwold, 
who  received  it  with  a  smile  which  did 
honour  to  the  fideUty  with  which  it  was 
evident  she  intended  to  keep  her  parting 
promise  to  Mrs.  Enight. 

All  the  rest  of  the  party  were  already 
seated,  which  made  his  leading  her  to  one 
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of  two  chairs  left  unoccupied,  and  the  seat- 
ing himself  in  another  next  her,  an  act  of 
such  very  particular  attention,  that  most  of 
the  company  exchanged  looks  with  each 
other.  The  delicate  bloom  upon  the  cheeks 
of  Miss  Thorwold,  however,  was  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  by  the  accident;  but 
Alfred  became  very  red,  and  Julia,  thoi^h 
looking  the  picture  of  quiet  composure,  very 
pale. 

There  was  one  other  flower,  besides  the 
pink  roses  in  Celestina's  cap,  which  might 
have  told  tales  at  that  breakfast,  if  anybody 
had  seen  the  lady  for  whom  it  had  been 
gathered,  receive  it  from  the  gentleman  who 
had  gathered  it.  This  flower,  though  not 
selected  from  the  reserved  treasures  of  the 
green-house,  was  very  pretty  and  very  sweet, 
being  a  white  moss  rose  bud,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Greorge  Marsh  thought  it  looked 
so  like  Charlotte  Verepoint  that  it  ought  to 
belong  to  her;  but  why  Charlotte  Verepoint 
looked  so  very  much  as  if  she  intended  to 
refuse  it  at  first,  and  blushed  so  violently 
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when  she  did  receive  it  at  last,  who  can  tell? 
There  was  nobody,  however,  who  could  set 

about  guessing,  for  neither  the  offering  nor 

the  acceptance  were  seen  by  any  one. 

"  What  lovely  flowers  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Stephens,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  splendid 
bouquet  which  Miss  Thorwold  had  laid 
beside  her  plate.  The  little  white  rose-bud 
did  not  attract  her  attention;  it  was,  in  fiEtct, 
pretty  nearly  out  of  sight,  having  been  has- 
tily, but  rather  carefully  withal,  laid  .exactly 
where  ^the  giver  wished  to  have  it,  namely, 
beneath  the  folding  of  the  robe  that  was 
crossed  over  the  little  heiress's  bosom. 

"  I  have  not  seen  such  flowers  this  year. 
I  do  humbly  b^  and  petition  that  to-mor- 
row morning  some  gentleman  will  have  pity 
and  compassion  on  [mj  longing  desire  for  a 
few  flowers.  I  dare  not  ask  you,  Liebe,  for  I 
know  we  are  quizzed  a  little  already  for  some 
of  our  conjugalities.  I  think  I  must  make 
you,  Mr.  Marsh,  the  squire  of  my  nos^ays. 
Will  you  accept  the  office?"  added  Mrs. 
Stephens,  stooping  forward  playfully  to  look 
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at  him,  for  not  only  Miss  Verepoint,  but 
Celestinawas  seated  between  them.  And 
then,  indeed,  she  began  to  be  seriously 
vexed  at  his  absence  of  mindj  for  though 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  should 
not  have  heard  her,  he  continued  breaking 
the  shell  of  an  ^g  as  resolutely  as  if  he  had 
been  stone  deaf. 

Celestina  felt  ready  to  laugh,  but  she 
thought  better  of  it,  and  recollecting  that 
the  Stephens's  had  had  a  gentleman  stajdng 
with  them  on  tlie  day  of  the  f6te,  deter- 
mined to  try  if  she  could  not  manage  to  run 
up  a  friendship  with  the  lady  which  might 
lead  to  her  being  asked  to  stay  at  their 
house  also.  With  this  view  she  turned  to- 
wards Mrs.  Stephens,  and  displaying  her 
large  teeth  from  ear  to  ear,  said,  with  a  vast 
deal  of  charming  vivacity,  "  It  is  no  good, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Stephens,  to  attempt  convert- 
ing my  poor  brother  Geoi^e  into  an  ordi- 
nary mortal.  I  dare  say  that  at  this  mo- 
ment he  is  in  deep  meditation  upon  some 
German  poet  or  other.  I  assure  you  that  he 
is  the  most  tiresome  creature  in  existence. 

VOL.  n.  D 
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I  wish  you  would  appoint  me  to  be  your 
flower  gatherer  instead.  Do  you  know  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  I  delight  in  so  much 
as  devoting  myself  to  young  married  wo- 
men. I  always  think  they  are  so  interest^ 
ing,  and  so  very  agreeable." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  per- 
souy  who  was  not  a  particularly  literary  or 
scientific  character,  to  have  made  a  speech 
to  Mrs.  Stephens,  which  would  have  de- 
lighted  her  so  much.  j4  young  married 
woman, !  It  was  so  precisely  the  light  in 
which  she  liked  to  be  considered — and  there 
was  always  something  so  interesting  in  a 
young  married  woman's  having  a  young 
single  Mend  devotedly  attached  to  her  I  She 
immediately,  spontaneously,  instinctively, 
made  up  her  mind  to  receive  it  as  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  that  Celestina  Marsh  was  a 
very  young  girl  indeed,  and  also  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  both  that  they 
should  become  intimate,  and  perfectly  confi- 
dential fiiends. 

To  some  young  wives,  as  passionately  fond 
of  their  husbands  as  Mrs.  Stephens  was  of 
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hers,  (being  moreover  of  that  tenderly  affec- 
tionate temperament  which  makes- an  inces- 
santly demonstrative  return  of  fondness  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  peace  of  mind)  the  idea 
of  so  very  intimate  a  young  female  friend 
might  suggest  the  agonising  idea  of  jealousy. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  had  such  a  passion 
found  entrance  into  her  heart,  the  ardent 
qualities  of  her  head  would  have  caused  it 
to  rage  with  more  than  ordinary  vehemence. 
But  no  thought  connected  with  jealousy 
ever  occurred  to  her,  while  contemplating 
their  future  intimacy. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  precise 
condition  of  mind  which  led,  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Stephens,  to  this  happy  state  of  confi- 
dence, because  the  only  phrase  which  sug- 
gests itself  for  the  purpose  is  so  lamentably 
matter-of-fact.  But  it  is  weakness  in  an  his- 
torian to  shrink  from  stating  motives  which 
his  accurate  and  acute  investigations  have 
made  obvious  to  him,  and  I  will,  therefore, 
in  plain  language  observe,  that  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens was  not  jealous  of  Mr.  Stephens,  be- 
cause her  mind  was  strengthened  by  the  pro- 
d2 
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found  conviction  that  Mr.  Stephens  dabed 
NOT  give  her  cause. 

Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  between 
the  two  ladies  thus  pleasantly  seated  toge- 
ther at  the  Dennont  breakfast-table,  the  ra- 
pid progress  of  conversation  between  them 
may  be  easily  ipiagined. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  how  they 
got  on  together,  it  may  be  left  to  the  sagacity 
of  the  reader  to  imagine,  but  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  Mrs.  Knight, 
though  apparently  listening  with  very  flat- 
^  tering  attention  to  all  the  coloneFs  observa- 
tions on  the  bread,  butter,  marmalade,  hams, 
and  grills,  peculiar  to  the  Mounts  ceased  not 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  her  beautifiil  |^o- 
tegie;  and,  however  angry  she  had  been 
during  the  conversation  of  the  preceding 
night,  at  the  difficulties  that  young  lady 
seemed  disposed  to  discover  in  the  way  of  the 
connexion  so  "  providentially"  thrown  in  her 
path,  she  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
she  now  demonstrated  a  most  laudable  ad- 
herence to  the  promise  with  which  they 
had  parted.    Mrs.  Knight,  indeed,  was  very 
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wrong,  and  showed  by  no  means  a  profound 
discrimination  of  character  in  supposing  that 
Miss  Thorwold  was,  in  the  least  degree,  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  of  the  marriage 
now  likely  to  be  proposed  to  her ;  for  Mrs. 
Knight  herself  was  far  from  being  equally 
aware  of  their  importance. ,  It  would,  in- 
deed,  have  been  difficult  for  any  person  less 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  beautiful 
young  woman  than  her  own  heart,  to  beUeve 
that  she  was  not  only  quite  indifferent  to  the 
great  personal  attractions  of  the  young  man 
beside  her,  but  so  greatly  disposed  to  ridi- 
cule every  word  he  uttered,  and  every  move- 
ment he  made,  that  nothing  that  the  stem 
resolution  which  she  had  formed  to  marry 
>iiTn^  if  liord  WiUiam  Hammond  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  marry  her,  could  have  ena- 
bled her  to  check  her  inclination  to  laugh. 
As  it  was,  however,  nobody,  not  even  the 
young  man  himself,  nay,  not  even  his  ador- 
ing parents,  could  wish  for  any  thing  more 
softly  sweet,  more  bashfrdly  beautifrd,  more 
tenderly  timid,  than  the  demeanour  of 
Amelia. 
'^  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  not  venture  to 
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think  of  groves  and  gardens  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  day,"  said  Alfred,  **  there  are 
faces  which  should  not  only  be  guarded  from 
the  winds  of  Heaven,  but  even  fix>m  its 
sunny  smiles — ^we  never  think  that  the  tint 
upon  a  peach  can  grow  too  ruddy,  but  there 
are  cheeks  which,  in  their  tender  ripeness, 
have  so  precisely  reached  perfection,  that  the 
very  slightest  change  might  cause  every 
looker-on  to  put  on  mourning.'^ 

"  Are  there?"  replied  Miss  Thorwdd,  turn- 
ing her  head  towards  him,  and,  for  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  permitting  her  expressive 
eyes  to  rest  upon  his.  "  But  do  you  not 
think,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  ^'that 
there  are  moods  and  moments  which  are 
apt  to  make  every  body  forget  every  thing?' 

**  Do  I?"  he  returned  in  the  lowest  of 
all  audible  whispers.  '^  Do  I?" — ^And  then 
it  was  his  turn  to  look  at  her — but  if  he 
hoped  thereby  to  see  her  beautiftd  eyes,  he 
was  disappointed,  for  they  were  as  earnestly 
fixed  upon  the  nos^ay  he  had  given  her, 
and  which  she  had  just  taken  off  the  table, 
as  if  she  had  been  about  to  draw  it 

No  words  which  could  by  possibility  have 
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been  spoken  by  either,  could  have  equalled 
in  eloquence  the  silence  which  followed; 
but  when  this  had  lasted  just  long  enough, 
Amelia  said,  with  the  air  of  a  person  endea- 
vouring to  rouse  himself  from  a  deep  and 
dangerous  reverie,  "  I  believe  you  have  some 
very  pretty  woodland  scenery  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood^ have  you  not  ?" 

It  was  not,  of  course,  till  he  had  relieved 
his  over-charged  heart,  by  a  deep  sigh,  that 
Alfred  could  answer  at  all,  but  having  done 
so,  he  replied,  '^  I  have  thought  it  so,  for- 
merly— ^yes,  certainly,  I  have  always  thought . 
our  copses  and  mossy  delb  supremely  beau- 
tiful— ^but  I  begin  to  suspect  that  such  an 
epithet  can  properly  belong  but  to  one  object 
in  nature.  Such  scenery,  however,  as  we 
have.  Miss  Thorwold,  you  might  safely,  I 
think,  venture  to  look  at,  notwithstanding 
the  brightness  of  the  day,  if  you  would  not 
fear  to  trust*  yourself  to  my  driving.  My 
mother  has  the  safest  little  carriage  in  the 
world,  with  a  pair  of  ponies  generally  driven 
by  a  miniature  postilion  of  twelve  years  old. 
Do  you  think  you  could  venture  to  let  me . 
drive  you?'' 
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"  Why,  as  far  as  safety  of  life  and  limb 
is  concerned,*'  she  replied  with]  an  enchant- 
(  ing  smile,  "I  certainly  think  I  conld — but — ^ 

I  and  there  she  stopped. 

i  "But  what?"  cried  Alfred,  eagerly,  and 

I  taking  the  nosegay  out  of  her  hand,  in  order 

I  to  cut  off  the  thorns  from  a  delicate  blush- 

I  rose  which  made  part  of  it;  "but  what — 

I  what  else  can  you  fear  ?"* 

1  Again  Miss  Thorwold's  eyes  were  fixed 

j  upon  his  &ce,  but  he  felt  their  flash  pre- 

cisely as  a  flash-  of  lightning,  which,  ere  one 
can  say  'tis  here,  is  gone.  "But  what?* 
he  repeated,  replacing  the  nosegay  in  her 
hand,  and  bending  himself  towards  her,  ov^ 
it,  as  if  wishing  to  mention  something  re* 
markable  which  he  had  noticed  among  the 
flowers.    "Tell  me!" 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  needless,",  she 
replied,  "I  am  quite  sure  that  you  must 
know  what  I  mean."  And  having  said  this, 
she  raised  the  nooegSLj  to  her  fece,  concealing 
every  part  of  it  save  the  eyes,  which  she 
permitted  to  wander  round  the  table,  and  to 
pause,  for  half  an  instant,  on  Mrs.  Stephens 
and  Miss  Marsh,  who  at  that  moment,  were 
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conversiBg  earnestly,  and  in  whispers,  ao 
companied  by  that  species  of  laugh  which, 
with  unskilful  people,  is  apt  to  accompany 
every  attempt  at  quizzing. 

*•  Nonsense  T'  whispered  Alfred,  drawing 
a  &ded  leaf  from  the  nos^ay. 

"Indisputable,"  re-whispered  Miss  Thor- 
wold,  shaking  her  head. 

"  And  will  you  be  so  influenced  ?"  said  he, 
in  an  accent  of  reproach. 

"  Impossible  to  help  it !''  she  returned, 
with  a  gentle  sigh. 

**  Damnation  I"  muttered  Alfred. 

"  Fye,  fye,"  murmured  Amelia. 

"  But  you  cannot  suppose  I  can  live  and 
endure  this  T  said  the  gentleman,  again  em^ 
ploying  himself  in  correcting  some  error  in 
the  nos^y,  and  knitting  his  brows  the  while 
very  savagely. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  you  know,"  returned 
the  lady,  in  accents  of  angelic  meekness;  "  it 
is  very  imfair  that  you  should  be  angry  with 
me.'' 

"  Angry  I  Angry  I  Aicoby  !"  he  repeated 
at  intervals,  in  various  accents,  but  always  in 
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z  whisper,  and  accompanied  by  the  moet 
persevering  criticism  of  the  flowers,  which 
the  lady  as  perseveringly  continued  to  hold 
before  her  fece. 

A  little  more  of  the  same  species  of  con- 
versation occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Dermont  thought  proper  to 
bestow  upon  the  breakfast.  There  was  in- 
deed, something  so  veiy  interesting  in  the 
manner  in  which  her  beloved  son  was  em- 
ploying himself,  that  nothing  but  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  servants  would  think  it 
odd  if  they  sat  any  longer,  could  have  given 
her  courage  to  interrupt  it. 

She  remembered  too  that  his  conversation 
might  be  renewed  over  the  books  of  beauty 
on  the  drawing-room  table,  or  over  the 
jdano-forte^  or  over  any  worsted-work  or 
purse-knitting  upon  which  Miss  Thorwold 
might  happen  to  be  employed;  and,  therefore, 
having  thought  about  it  three  times,  she  got 
up  at  last,8aying  that,  ^^  She  hoped  everybody 
would  employ  themselves  just  as  they  liked 
till  luncheon  time, .  after  which  the  dose 
carriage  and  the  park  phaston,  together  with 
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one  or  two  saddle-horses,  would  come  round, 
in  case  any  of  the  party  should  like  to  ex- 
plore." 

This  announcement,  which  was  made  in 
Mrs.  Dermont's  most  demure  and  lady-hke 
manner,  caused  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Knight  and 
Miss  Thorwold  to  meet.  Had  any  third 
party  intercepted  these  glances,  they  would 
have  made  nothing  of  them,  but  Miss  Thor- 
wold understood  perfectly  well  that  Mrs. 
Knight's  eyes  said,  "  You  had  better  think 
twice,  my  dear,  before  you  finally  reject  the 
mistress-ship  of  those  horses  and  carriages;" 
and  Mrs.  •  Knight  was  equally  well  aware 
that  Miss  Thorwold's  eyes  replied,"  I  know 
it  as  well  as  you  do."  And  then  the  party 
began  to  separate;  Mrs.  Stephens  put  her 
arm  through  that  of  Celestina,  and  invited 
her  into  her  bed-room.  The  colonel  pro^ 
posed  to  Mr.  Stephens  a  walk  round  the 
home  pastures,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at 
Bome  prodigiously  beautifiil  sheep..  Mrs. 
Dermont  herself  observed  that  she  always 
gave  an  hour  or  two  to  her  worsted-work  in 
the  drawing-room;  Miss  Verepoint  replied 
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to  the  observation,  by  saying  that  she  would 
fetch  her  knitting  and  join  her  ;  and  when 
these  two  industrious  ladies  reached  that 
apartment,  they  found  Greoige  Marsh  there, 
earnestly  engaged  in  examining  the  recondite 
pages  of  an  annual. 

"  Can  you  play  billiards  ?"  cried  Alfred^ 
eagerly  addressing  Miss  Thorwold,  as  she 
was  preparing  to  follow  the  other  ladies  out 
of  the  room. 

^  Oh  no  I  I  don't  know  the  game  at  aU," 
replied  the  beauty,  with  the  very  sweetest  (^ 
smiles,  and  pausing  a  moment  before  she 
made  her  exit,  for  the  purpose  of  buttoning 
her  lemon-coloured  glove  with  the  greater 
convenience. 

"  Let  me  teach  you,  then  1 1  will  make  you 
a  proficient  in  half  a  dozen  lessons !  I  will 
indeed.    Oh  I  do  iet  me  teach  you  I'* 

It  was  certainly  quite  true  that  Miss 
Thorwold  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
game  of  billiards  ;  but,  neverthdess,  it  was 
at  least  equally  true  that  she  had  been  taking 
lessons  from  the  age  of  sev^iteen  to  the 
present  time^  with  the  most  extraordinary 
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perseverance,  whenever  she  happened  to  be 
in  a  house  with  a  billiard-table,  and  young 
men  to  act  as  her  instructors. 

It  may  indeed  be  observed,  and  the  ob- 
servation is  of  very  general  application,  that 
young  ladies,  as  beautiful  as  !Miss  Thorwold, 
if  they  move  in  that  station  of  life  wherein 
billiard-tables  are  considered  as  necessary 
household  furniture,  have  wonderfully  great 
advantages  as  to  the  obtaining  lessons  in  this 
interesting  game;  and  the  study  is  often 
attended  with  great  advantage.  Sometimes, 
from  natural  aptitude,  a  fair  creature  will 
learn  to  use  a  mace  as  deftly  as  a  marker 
his  cue;  but  much  oftener  a  lucky  hazard 
may  be  found  by  seeming  chance,  than  real 
skilly  by  which  a  good  deal  may  be 
pocketed  beside  the  balls,  and  a  good  deal 
won  and  lost,  beside  the  bets.  As  far  as 
this  went.  Miss  Thorwold  knew  the  game  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  though,  on  the  whole,  she 
had  not  as  yet  won  much  by  it,  she  always 
seemed  ready  to  improve  herself  by  new 
lessons. 

There  are,  however,  always  a  few  pre- 
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liminaries  to  be  settled  first,  because  there  are 
but  few  young  ladies  (though  now  and  then 
an  exception  may  be  found)  who  choose  to 
walk  off,  in  the  first  instance,  tSte-k-t^te  with 
one  of  the  professors.  Accidents,  of  course, 
will  occur  afterwards,  when  games  get 
particularly  interesting,  and  lookers  on  get 
tired,  notwithstanding  their  proverbial  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  understanding  what  they 
see,  and  then  the  players  cannot  help  them* 
selves,  but  must  submit,  like  all  other 
mortals,  to  what  is  inevitable.  But  Miss 
Thorwold  had  never  in  her  life  set  off  for  a 
billiard-room  tSte-k-t^te  with  her  master, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  house  of  her  very 
particular  fiiend,  Mrs.  Knight,  who  waa 
the  best  good  creature  in  the  world,  and  the 
last  person  who  would  suffer  any  thing  to 
be  said  that  had  a  single  particle  of  ill-nature 
in  it. 

But  she  was  not  in  Mrs.  Knight's  house 
now,  a  fact  which  the  young  master  who 
now  offered  himself,  was  not  the  least  likely 
to  make  her  forget,  and  she,  therefore,  very 
properly  shook  her  head,  raising  her  delicate 
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eje-farows,  however,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
manner  which  nicely  expressed  the  dif- 
ference between  being  displeased  that  such 
a  proposition  should  be  made  at  all,  and 
being  surprised  that  the  proposer  did  not 
perceive  the  impossibility  of  their  going 
alone. 

Alfred,  notwithstanding  the  youthful  ap- 
pearance of  his  moustache,  understood  her 
perfectly,  and  darting  towards  a  window 
through  which  Julia  was  now  looking  out 
upon  the  lawn,  he  caught  her  by  the  hand, 
exclaiming,  ^^  Julia  !  Julia  Drummond  I  Do 
make  Miss  Thorwold  go  into  the  billiard- 
room  with  us  I  Is  it  not  a  particularly 
pleasant  morning-room,  Julia  ?  Do  tell  her, 
will  you,  what  a  delightful  amusement  it 
is?" 

The  idea  of  being  the  third  in  such  a 
party  was  certainly  not  very  agreeable  to 
poor  Julia,  but  she  was  very  much  in 
earnest  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  beautiful 
Amelia.  She  wished  for  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  her  useful  and  respected  friend 
through  life,  and    how  could  she  find  a 
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better  opportunity  to  begin  ?  Not,  however, 
that  she  would  have  refiised^  had  the  case 
been  otherwise;  but  as  it  was,  she  gave  a 
nod  of  willing  acquiescence  to  Alfred,  and 
approaching  Miss  Thorwold,  with  a  very 
sweet  smile,  said, "  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse 
our  petition,  Miss  Thorwold.  Do  pray  come. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  will  amuse  you." 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  Miss  Thor- 
wold had  paid  particular  attention,  and  which 
she  really  did  understand  exceedingly  well, 
the  promise  of  beauty  in  a  young  female  face 
was  one.  The  half-blown  beauty  of  Julia 
Drummond  had  struck  her  on  the  day  of  the 
f^te,  and  then  too,  she  fancied  that  she  had 
seen  symptoms  of  more  admiration  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  Alfred,  than  she 
thought  desirable  in  a  young  man  whom  she 
intended  to  keep  in  readiness  to  marry  her- 
self, if  circumstances  should  make  it  desira- 
ble. * 

Nothing  (unless  it  happened  to  be  ugly) 
could  be  less  like  her  own  finished  and 
exquisitely  decorated  loveliness  than  the 
little  simple  figure  which  now  approached. 
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It  18  quite  true  that  Julia,  though  so 
nearly  seventeen,  was  still  too  youthful  in 
appearance  to  be  criticised  as  a  beautiful 
woman;  but  young  ladies  of  Miss  Thor- 
wold's  age  and  pretensions  are  among  the 
first  to  overlook  such  a  defect ;  they  may 
not,  indeed,  allow  that  they  do  so.  Chit^ 
child,  bratj  and  bahy-face^  being  the  appella- 
tions most  frequently  bestowed  upon  them; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  their  hearts, 
these  full-grown  young  ladies  treat  this 
crudeness  of  age  severely,  inasmuch  as,  for 
the  most  part,  they  would  willingly  consent, 
if  the  choice  were  offered,  to  exchange  the 
downward  for  the  upward  period  of  ex- 
istence. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  when  Julia, 
in  her  sober-coloured  silk  morning  frock,  with 
no  ornament  save  a  neatly  stitched  cambric 
collar  and  cuffs;  her  black  hair  smoothly 
parted,  and  its  curling  ends  kept  in  order  by 
her  pretty  httle  ears  ;  her  miniature  feet  in 
the  very  same  habiliments  with  which  they 
had  carried  her  up  hill  and  down  dale,  be- 
fore breakfast  j    her  delicate  little    hands 
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without  a  single  ring  to  set  off  their  beauty, 
and  mth  nothing  better  than  a  tiny  black 
silk  mitten  by  way  of  a  glove.  When  Julia, 
under  all  these  manifold  disadvantages  ap- 
proached her  with  her  gentle  smile  and  her 
uigent  request  that  she  would  go  to  the  bil- 
liard-room, Miss  Thorwold  saw  as  plainly  as 
the  most  accomplished  artist  could  have 
done,  that  there  was  in  that  cream-coloured 
skin,  and  those  magnificent  black  eyes, 
wherewithal  to  throw  into  hopeless  shade 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  women 
who  approached  her. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  say  what.  Miss  Thorwold  seemed 
exceedingly  disposed  to  dislike  Julia.  She 
did  not  only  look  ridiculously  young  for  a 
girl  that  was  brought  into  company  at  all, 
but  she  looked  so  stupidly  innocent  also, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  she 
would  be  odious  by  way  of  a  companion. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Thorwold  immediately 
accepted  her  invitation,  and  not  only  con- 
descended to  take  her  arm  without  waiting 
£2r  an  invitation,  but  actually  enteiiM  into 
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conversation  with  her,  quite  as  if  they  had 
been  equals. 

"I  should  not  be  the  least  surprised," 
thought  Miss  Thorwold,  as  they  crossed  the 
hall,  "  if  this  sensitive  miss,  who  turns  from 
red  to  white,  and  from  white  to  red  every 
moment,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  she  were  making  ready  to  fall  violently  in 
love  with  Alfred  Dermont  herself.  The  boy 
is  certainly  handsome  enough  to  turn  such  a 
heart  as  that,  and  decidedly  much  too 
handsome  to  be  suffered  to  return  any  such 
mawkish  passion.  At  any  rate,  I  will  take 
care  that  he  shall  not  commit  such  foUy, 
if  only  from  a  generous  feeling  of  com- 
passion;— not  to  mention  that  the  doing  so 
will  enable  me  to  endure  the  suspense 
in  which  I  am  doomed  to  live  for  some  time 
to  come,  with  greater  patience,  for  it  will 
amuse  me  excessively.'' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Either  by  some  exceedingly  good  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marsh,  or  a  little 
imperceptible  manoeuvring  on  that  of  Miss 
Verepoint,  or  else  from  an  unusually  bright 
idea  being  suggested  to  Mrs.  Dermont,  by 
seeing  the  young  gentleman  point  out  some- 
thing in  one  of  the  volumes  Ijdng  on  the  ta- 
ble^ to  the  notice  of  the  yoimg  lady,  from  one 
or  other  of  these  causes,  Mrs.  Dermont  was 
induced  to  ask  Mr.  Marsh  if  he  thought  he 
could  find  something  to  read  to  them. 

Mr.  Marsh  threw  an  inquiring  glance  to- 
wards Charlotte,  and  perceiving  nothing  in 
her  looks  that  he  could  interpret  into  an  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal,  he  replied  that  he 
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thought  it  not  unUkely  that  he  might,  for 
that  there  was  abundant  variety  before  them. 

"That  will  be  very  pleasant,  will  it  not 
Miss  Verepoint?"  said  Mrs.  Dermont,  look- 
ing innocently  at  her  blushing  face. 

"  I  shall  like  it  very  much,"  replied  the 
yoimg  lady.  And  a  book  was  accordingly 
found,  the  reading  of  which,  and  the  con- 
versation to  which  it  led,  occupied  the  trio 
till  luncheon  time. 

We  need  not  follow  the  colonel,  and  the 
newly-made  country  gentleman,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, in  their  agrarian  ramble,  for  it  is  easy 
to  guess  the  nature  of  their  talk.  Not  even  the 
remarkable  partiaUty  of  the  Socinian  church- 
man for  metaphysical  subjects  could  prevent  i^ 
him  from  wishing  to  take  his  place  among 
the  established  squirarchy  of  the  county,  and 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to.be  agree- 
able in  that  hne. 

Mrs.  Knight  had  retired,  as  was  her  habit, 
to  the  soothing  solitude  of  her  own  apart- 
ment. She  was  a  great  letter  writer,  and  a 
great  novel  reader,  and  her  hours  of  solitude 
were  about  equally  divided,  let  her  be  where 
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slie  would,  between  these  two  occupations 
On  the  present  occasion  she  was  employed  in 
writing  to  Lord  William  Hammond  and  Lord 
Kipley. 

In  the  t6te-a-tSte  established  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Mrs.  Stephens  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  dose  and  intimate  friend- 
ship being  the  result  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  little  work  upon  which  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens so  dearly  loved  to  employ  herself,  had 
been  omitted  in  her  packing  up.  No,  it  all 
lay  ready  in  a  little  table  drawer,  which  table 
had  ahready  been  drawn  pleasantly  near  a 
vrindow  that  looked  out  upon  the  lawn. 

Before  she  descended  to  the  break&st-room 
she  had  arranged  a  chair  and  a  footnstool  at 
this  little  table  to  await  her  return;  and  as 
she  had  carefully  placed  her  little  work,  and 
her  gold  tjiimble,  her  mother-of-pearl  handled 
scissors,  and  her  rosewood  cotton  box  upon 
it,  the  housemaids  had  treated  it  with  proper 
respect,  and  left  it  scrupulously  untouched  till 
her  return. 

^'  You  won't  mind  my  going  on  with  my 
little  work,  dear,  will  you?"  said  Mrs.  Ste- 
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phens,  approacliing  the  interesting  little  re* 
pository,  and  placing  herself  in  the  ready 
chair,  carefully  arranging  the  footstool  for  her 
own  accommodation.  "  Young  as  you  are, 
I  suppose  you  will  guess  what  I  am  about  ?' 

"Oh I  I  shall  be  so  delighted  to  watch 
youl"  exclaimed  Celestina,  curiously  eyeing 
the  delicate  fabric,  as  if  she  had  never  seen 
such  little  work  before, 

"  Dear  girl  I  That  is  so  natural  I  Bring  a 
chair,  Celestina;  I  really  must  call  you  Celes- 
tina, it  is  such  an  excessively  pretty  name, 
bring  a  chair,  my  dear,  and  I  will  show  you 
all  about  it." 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Stephens!  You  are  exactly  the  person 
I  have  always  wished  for  as  a  friend  ever 
since  I  was  grown  up  I  I  know  I  shall  love 
you  better  than  any  body  I  ever  saw  before  " 

"Love  me!  Oh!  Celestina.  It  is  almost 
profanation  to  use  that  word  when  speaking 
of  friendship !  If  I  grow  to  like  you  as  mudi 
as  I  feel  certain  I  shall  do,  I  shall  never  let 
you  have  any  rest  till  you  know  what  that 
dear  word  really  means."  ip 
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"  Oh !  Mrs.  Stephens !  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
cried  Celestina,  hiding  her  fece  with  both 
h  ands.    "  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"Mean,  my  dear  girl?  What  should  I 
mean,  but  that  I  shall  not  be  contented  till  I 
see  you  as  happy  as  myself?" 

"You  dear,  kind  creature!  What  a  heart 
you  have!"  replied  Celestina,  greatly  touched. 
"  How  few  people  there  are  who,  when  they 
are  perfectly  happy  themselves,  care  a  far- 
thing about  the  happiness  of  others!  I  own, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  do  sometimes  think — 
I  really  at  times  cannot  help  thinking  that  I 
have  a  heart  capable  of  appreciating  the 
blessings  of  domestic  life.  But  this  is  a  sub- 
ject, you  know,  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
for  any  girl  to  speak  to  her  brother.  And 
my  poor  heart  often  feels  as  if  it  were  burst- 
ing. For,  excepting  Miss  Jane  Wilkins,  who 
is  living  now  with  her  grandmother  in  Wales, 
I  have  not  a  single  human  being  to  whom  I 
could  dare  to  express  what  I  feel." 

"  Poor  dear  girl!  But,  never  mind,  Celes- 
tina ;  we  may  often  contrive  to  get  a  little 
quiet  talk  together  when  Stephens  is  going 
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over  his  fields.  You  do  not  keep  a  carriage, 
I  believe,  do  you?'* 

"No,  we  do  not,"  replied  Miss  Marsh,  with 
atone  and  look  that  expressed  considerable  in- 
dignation ; "  my  brother  is  so  excessively  care- 
ful of  his  money,  that  he  would  let  me  walk,  I 
believe,  all  the  days  of  my  life  before  he  would 
think  of  getting  a  carriage  and  horses  for  me. 
I  am  sure  if  you  were  to  see  our  stables  and 
coach-house,  you  would  perceive  that  the  Tre- 
mayne  Marshes  have  not  been  used  to  live  in 
the  sort  of  style  that  he  does  now." 

"  Really!  Your  brother's  weakness  is  love 
of  money  then,  is  it?  Every  body,  they  say, 
has  some  particular  weakness  or  other  be- 
longing to  him,  and  the  love  of  money  may 
not  perhaps  be  the  worst ;  though  to  be  sure 
there  is  nothing  very  poetical  in  it.  Very 
stingy  is  he?" 

"  I  don't  mean  absolutely  to  say  that  he  is 
stingy  in  every  thing,"  rephed  Celestina,  with 
a  slight  heightening  of  her  usual  bloom; 
"  but  the  fact  is  that  he  keeps  neither  car- 
riage nor  horses,  and  that  his  ancestors  did 
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keep  both.  However,  I  don't  wish  to  preju* 
dice  you  against  him,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Ste^ 
phens.  He  is  very  bookish,  and  very  clever 
indeed;  and  perhaps  he  is  only  saving  to  buy 
a  great  library,  you  know,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  But  I  own  I  cannot  help  thinking 
sometimes  that  his  living  so  very  economi- 
cally as  he  doed,  must  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  me,  in  the  way  of  marrying  you  know,  for 
I  don't  believe  there  are  many  men  who  ever 
like  to  venture  upon  making  an  offer  unless 
they  see  some  reason  to  think  that  the  woman 
will  have  something." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear ;  you  are  quite  mistaken 
there;  I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds,  you 
know,  therefore  I  am  a  tolerably  good  judge, 
andldo  assure  you,  upon  my  word  of  honour, 
that  I  don't  beheve  my  William  ever  thought 
of  it  for  a  single  moment  when  he  proposed 
to  me ;  nay,  I  am  by  no  means  quite  sure 
that  he  knew  of  it.  No,  Celestina;  dear! 
money  is  of  consequence,  because  it  is  iin- 
possible  to  live  in  a  good  style,  and  have 
every  thing  comfortable  about  one,  without 
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it ;  but  as  to  the  power  by  which  woman  at- 
tracts man,  and  wins  him  to  herself^  trust  me, 
money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  I'' 

"  I  could  listen  to  you  for  ever  1"  exclaimed 
Celestina,  warmly,  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  met 
any  one  who  seemed  to  possess  so  much  real 
warmth  of  heart,  and  eloquence  of  language, 
as  you  do." 

"  That  is,  I  believe,  what  is  generally  said 
of  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Stephens,  with  unaf- 
fected frankness,  "  but  I  don't  like  you  the 
less,  dear,  for  finding  it  out.  And  now,  my 
dear  Celestina,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  your  heart;  you  are  quite  a  young 
creature  as  yet,  I  know,  yet  still  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  dear,  that  with  your  eyes  you 
must  have  done  some  little  mischief  before 
now." 

On  hearing  these  words  the  eyes  of  Celes- 
tina rolled  heavenward,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Stephens  naturally  became  more  sensible  of 
their  power  than  ever,  and  said:  "  Come, 
come,  my  dear,  I  must  have  a  full  confession, 
I  must  indeed,  and  who  knows  but  I  may  be 
useful  ?  '  The  course  of  true  love  never  did' — 
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I  need  not  finish  the  quotation — ^but  thus 
much  I  will  say  to  encourage  your  confidence. 
The  warmth  of  my  own  feelings  leads  me  to 
sjmapathise,  more  than  most  young  married 
women  with  the  feelings  of  others,  and  there  is 
a  rapidity  of  thought,  and  an  activity  of  ima- 
gination about  me,  I  believe,  which  can  hardly 
fail,  I  think,  to  make  me  a  usefiil,  as  well  as 
an  indulgent  fiiend  to  such  a  truly  inteVesting 
girl  as  yourself." 

Celestina  rose  from  her  chair,  threw  her 
arms  round  Mrs.  Stephens,  and  kissed  her. 

f^  It  really  does  seem  to  me  as  if  my  meeting 
you  here  were  providential !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  strong  demonstrations  of  sensibility ; 
"  I  must  only  take  care  not  to  love  you  too 
well!  Oh  I  if  there  were  any  thing  I  could  do 
— any  work — any  satin  stitch;  my  heart 
longs  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  yours,  and  if 
you  will  but  let  me  come  and  stay  with  you 
for  a  little  while,  now  and  then,  I  shall  be  the 
iappiest  girl  in  the  world !" 

"  Never  fear  about  that,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Stephens,  nodding  her  head,  "  I  am  sel- 
dom or  never  deceived  in  people,  and  I  see 
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as  plainly  as  possible  that  we  shall  suit  one 
another.  Luckily  too,  I  really  think  I  shall 
grow  to  like  that  odd  brother  of  yours,  with 
all  his  faults.  I  shall  tell  William  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance.  A  clever  man  who 
thinks  about  books,  alittle  in  our  own  way,  you 
know,  is  really  worth  something  in  such  a 
neighbourhood  as  this.  I  don't  intend  to 
mind  his  absence ;  it  rather  amuses  me  than 
not,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  a  great 
deal  together,  and  do  beautifully.  I  don't 
think  you  will  ever  find  my  house  as  dull  as 
this.  It  is  quite  dear  that  they  have  not  the 
slightest  touch  of  literature  among  them  ;  it 
is  horribly  dull,  my  dear,  isn't  it?" 

Celestina  confessed  that  without  her  she 
should  think  it  rather  dull,  certainly^  and 
then  added, "  I  wonder  if  we  shall  have  any 
of  the  officers  at  dinner  here  to-day  ;  do  you 
think  we  shall,  Mrs.  Stephens?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell ; 
but  thus  much  I  wiU  say,  that  it  will  be  an 
abominable  shame  if  there  are  not,  with  such 
a  girl  as  you  are  staying  in  the  house,"  re- 
plied the  matron,  with  great  animation.  The 
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conversation  did  not  stop  here,  but  continued 
without  interraption  till  the  great  bell  of  the 
Mount  rang  for  luncheon,  and  then  Mrs. 
Stephens  exclaimed:  "Dear  me  I  how  the 
time  does  fly  with  this  dear  little  work,  and 
such  a  companion  as  you  are,  Celestina. 
However,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  get  some 
luncheon,  for  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  have  been 
talking  a  good  deal,  and  that  always  makes 
one  hungry.  I  hope  they  will  let  us  have 
that  capital  veal  pie  again,  it  was  so  particu- 
larly well  seasoned." 


The  series  of  lessons  which  were  going  on 
in  the  billiard-room  did  not  last  quite  so 
long,  though  Alfred  did  all  that  a  man  of 
twenty  could  do  to  prolong  them ;  and,  for 
some  time,  Miss  Thorwold  condescended  to 
proceed  very  patiently  through  all  the  pretty 
manoeuverings  usually  performed  on  such  oc- 
casions. She  held  her  mace  as  awkwardly  as 
Alfred  himself  could  have  desired,  and  the 
necessity  of  placing  it  properly  within  her 
taper  fingers,  was  so  obvious,  that  she  sub* 
nitted  to  it  again  and  again.    Neither  did 
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she  know  at  all  how  to  stand,  or  in  what 
angle  to  hold  her  beautifully^  rounded  arm; 
all  of  which  was  explained  to  her  by  her 
animated  instructor,  with  a  degree  of  perse- 
verance and  zeal  that  must  have  been  quite 
edifying  to  Julia,  whose  duties  as  marker 
were  not  such  as  to  occupy  much  of  her 
time ;  the  strokes  made,  telling  more  upon 
poor  Alfred's  heart  than  upon  the  balls. 

That  Miss  Thorwold  should  get  weary  of 
the  sport  before  he  did,  was  natural  enough, 
seeing  that  she  had  gone  through  precisely 
the  same  routine  many  scores  of  times,  while 
to  him  it  was  perfectly  new.  Indeed,  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  notwithstanding  all 
her  promises  to  Mrs.  Knight,  and  her  own 
resolution,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  was  by 
no  means  wanting  in  fixedness  of  purpose,  it 
18  very  highly  probable  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  this,  her  patience  would  not  have 
held  out  quite  so  l<xig  as  it  did,  had  not  her 
almost  blunted  purpose  been  whetted  by  a 
trifling  accident  which  occurred  after  they 
had  been  engaged  at  the  play  for  about  half 
an  hour.    Miss  Thorwold,  either  to  vary 
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the  sport,  or  because  she  was  really  too 
weary  of  it,  and  was  growing  spiteful,  con- 
trived, somehow  or  other,  so  to  manage  her 
mace  as  to  bring  it  with  a  pretty  sharp  blow 
against  Alfred's  forehead.  It  had,  in  truth, 
hit  his  eye,  and  by  an  action  that  was  pro- 
bably involuntary,  he  raised  his  hand,  and 
held  it  before  the  watery  eye  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Miss  Thorwold  was  beginning  to 
say  every  thing  that  was  prettiest  on  the  oc- 
casion, when  her  glance  chanced  to  rest 
upon  the  face  of  Julia,  which  was  not  only 
as  pale  as  death,  but  expressed,  in  every 
speaking  lineament,  a  trembling  anxiety, 
which,  perhaps,  produced  the  greater  effect 
from  the  contrast  it  offered  to  the  feelings 
of  the  fidr  observer. 

"  So,  so,  so !"  exclaimed  the  beauty  to  her 
own  heart,  '^  that  is  the  state  of  the  case,  is 
it?  And  perhaps,  my  pretty  miss,  you  fancy 
that  upon  the  strength  of  your  youth,  and 
your  cream-coloured  skin,  you  may  run  a 
race  with  me,  and  come  in  winner  at  last? 
We  will  see  about  that,  little  bright  eyes. 
At  any  rate,  I  may  thank  you  for  one  thing. 
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Your  modest  ambition  will  keep  me  awake. 
There  will  be  considerably  more  interest 
now,  in  rivetting  the  chains  round  the  heart 
of  our  Adonis." 

And  then  the  fair  creature,  in  a  voice  of 
tender  pity  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  Mr.  Dermont  1 
I  am  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  let  me  know  that  your  eye  is  not  hurt! 
Let  me  see  your  eye,  Alfred  I  Mr.  Dermont  I 
Let  me  see  your  eye !" 

Had  the  young  man  possessed  as  many 
eyes  as  Argus,  he  would  willingly  have  lost 
them  one  by  one,  save  the  last,  which  must 
be  kept  as  long  as  life  endured,  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  her  beauty;  but,  except  that  last, 
he  would  joyfully  have  lost  them  all,  one  by 
one,  so  that  at  each  misfortune  he  might 
have  heard  the  same  heavenly  accents,  la- 
menting it.  And  when  this  welcome  pain 
was  passed,  and  over,  Amelia  kept  true  to 
the  promise  she  had  thus  pledged  to  herself, 
and  again  ran  through  all  the  fascinating 
changes  of  billiard-table  manoeuverings  with 
such  skill  and  animation,  that  a  far  duller 
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eye  than  hers  might  have  perceived  that  the 
doomed  youth  was  fifty  times  more  violently 
in  love  with  her,  when  at  length  she  stopped, 
declaring  that  she  really  had  not  strength  to 
play  any  more,  than  when  they  had  entered 
the  room. 

"  What  win  you  do  then  till  luncheon 
time?"  said  Alfred,  pulling  out  his  watch ; 
"  It  wants  more  than  an  hour  to  it.  Shall 
we  go  into  the  drawing-rocwn,  and  see  what 
they  are  about  there?" 

"Avery  pretty  proposal,"  replied  Amelia, 
taking  hold  of  a  lock  of  her  beautiful  hair, 
which  had  strayed  fix)m  under  her  comb, 
and  pulling  it  over  her  shoulder,  till  the 
whole  of  its  shining  length  was  displayed  to 
view.  "  A  very  pretty  proposal,  Mr.  Alfired, 
indeed  I  I  should  like  to  know  what  your 
good  mother  would  think  of  me,  were  I  to 
appear  before  her  in  this  condition.  Instead 
of  going  into  the  drawing-room,  I  must  beg 
that  you  will  look  out  to  see  if  the  coast  is 
dear  for  me  through  the  hall.  Upon  my 
honour,  I  will  never  play  with  you  again,  if 
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you  do  not  take  care  that  I  get  a  free  pas- 
sage to  my  own  room  without  encountering 
the  eye  of  any  human  being." 

Alfred  looked  at  her  with  eyes  which  said 
plainly  enough,  considering  his  age,  that  so 
as  he  might  but  see  her  himself,  he  would  wil- 
lingly guard  her  from  the  approach  of  every 
other  eye — and  then  opening  the  door,  and 
looking  out  for  a  moment,  he  returned  to  tell 
her  that  all  was  safe,  if  indeed,  she  were  deter- 
mined to  go. 

"If!  Are  you  not  the  most  unreasonable 
of  men?"  said  she. 

"  Are  you  not  an  angel,  and  no  woman?" 
he  murmured  in  return,  as  she  passed  through 
the  door  that  he  held  open  for  her.  She 
smiled  a  sort  of  soft  reproachful  smile,  shook 
her  head,  and  passed  on,  with  a  pretty  mea- 
sured step  as  long  as  she  knew  herself  to  be 
within  sight  of  the  door,  where  she  felt,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  the  yoimg  man  lin- 
gered; but  having  turned  out  of  sight  to 
mount  the  stairs,  she  ran  up  them  with  a 
speed  of  movement  by  no  means  very  usual 
to  her,  and  rushing  into  the  room  of  Mrs. 
f2 
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Knight,  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  with  the  air  of  a  person  too 
much  overcome  by  vexation  and  fatigue  to 
have  strength  to  speak. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Amelia?"  said  Mrs. 
Benight,  raising  her  eyes  fix>m  her  writing- 
desk,  where  she  had  been  both  reading  and 
writing  letters.  "  You  look  as  if  you  had 
not  an  hour  of  life  left  in  you." 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Amelia, 
her  eyes  closed,  and  her  hps  moving,  as  it 
seemed,  with  difficulty  to  give  utterance  to 
her  words — "  tell  me  if  you  think  women  do. 
ever  actually  die  of  fatigue  when  boys  make 
love  to  them?  Because,  my  dear,  if  such  a 
thing  can  happen,  it  certainly  will  happen 
in  my  case.  You  have  no  idea,  Mrs.  Knight ! 
I  give  you  my  honour,  that  I  have  no  power 
of  expressing  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
strength  and  spirits  which  I  feel  at  this 
moment." 

"  At  any  rate,  Amelia,  I  hope  that  antici- 
pated disappointment  has  no  share  in  this 
depression  ?"  replied  her  friend.  "  I  tell  yoa 
fairly,  Amelia,  that  I,  who  am  not  in  love 
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with  Lord  William  Hammond,  become  more 
and  more  convinced,  as  I  meditate  upon  all 
I  have  heard  and  all  I  have  seen  of  him, 
that  unless  you  can  contrive  to  persuade 
him  that  somebody  or  other,  a  cousin  in  the 
Highlands,  or  in  the  moon,  intends  to  leave 
you  a  fortune — unless  you  can  get  some 
such  notion  as  this  into  his  head,  he  never, 
never,  never  will  become  your  husband." 

All  traces  of  languor  and  fatigue  vanished 
from  the  features  of  Miss  Thorwold,  as  she 
listened  to  this  prediction.  Nevertheless  she 
remained  silent,  till  her  friend  roused  her 
from  the  reverie  into  which  she  appeared  to 
have  fallen,  by  saying:  "  I  presume,  by  your 
silence,  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me,  Miss 
Thorwold?" 

*'  Why  alter  the  usual  interpretation  given 
to  silence?"  returned  Amelia.  "But  there 
is  one  point,  at  least,  my  amiable  Mrs. 
Knight,  upon  which  I  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  setting  your  heart  at  ease.  Nothing 
can  be  less  like  doubt  or  vacillation  than  the 
resolute  adoration  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dermont. 
All  the  satisfaction  which  this  fact  can  aflford 
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to  either  of  us,  we  may  venture  to  enjoy 
freely.  And  I  have  endured  it  all,  during  I 
know  not  how  many  dreadfiil  hours,  with 
the  resolution  and  patience  of  a  martyr  I  I 
have  endured  it,  Mrs.  Bjiight,  at  your  re- 
quest, and,  as  I  hope  you  remember,  upon 
the  faith  of  a  positive  promise  received  from 
you.  I  shall  consider  myself  exceedingly 
ill-used,  if,  instead  of  performing  this  pro- 
mise, you  take  to  speculating  upon  the  pos- 
sible result  of  keeping  it." 

"  It  is  not  a  practice  with  me  to  break 
my  promises.  Miss  Thorwold,"  rephed  her 
friend,  gravely;  "and  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  say  that,  considering  every  thing, 
it  would  be  much  better  if  you  were  not 
quite  so  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
every  thing  I  say  and  do.  My  regard  for 
you  is  very  sincere,  certainly;  but  you  tax  it 
severely,  my  dear." 

There  was  a  long  letter  lying  open  on 
Mrs.  Knight's  writing-desk,  the  characters  of 
which  were  familiar  to  the  younger  lady, 
and  she  smiled  slightly  as  she  permitted  her 
eyes  to  rest  upon  it  for  a  moment.     Mrs, 
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Knight  coloured,  and  folding  up  the  de- 
spatch, placed  it  under  the  lid  of  the  desk. 
It  is  probable  that  the  two  ladies  understood 
each  other  sufficiently  well  without  speak- 
ings for,  after  a  short  silence,  Mrs.  Enight  re- 
sumed the  conversation,  much  as  she  might 
have  done  if  the  interval  had  been  employed 
in  the  most  candid  expression  of  them. 

"  We  are  both  of  us  always  wrong,  Ame- 
lia/' she  said,  "  when  we  suffer  the  Uttle 
asperities  of  temper  to  which  all  human 
beings  are  liable,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
our  intercourse.  Every  body  agrees  that 
unreserved  confidence  is  the  best,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  enduring  foundation  for  real 
friendship;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  between  us. 
You  must  perceive  that  I  take  little  or  no 
pains  to  conceal  my  secrets  from  you,  and  I 
have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  your 
heart  as  you  are  with  mine.  Therefore,  my 
dear,  we  are,  and  must  be  friends,  unless  we 
are  very  great  fools  indeed." 

"  True,  perfectly  and  undeniably  true,"  re- 
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turned  Miss  Thorwold;  and  therefore,  with- 
out further  preface,  let  me  ask  if  you  have 
written  the  promised  note  to  Lord  William?" 

"Had  I  not  so  recently  deprecated  all 
quarrelling  between  us,  my  dear,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  scold  you  for  doubting  it;" 
and  Mrs.  Knight  put  a  note  into  Amelia's 
hand  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  firiend,  you  have  not  only 
kept  your  promise,  but  have  kept  it  well," 
said  she,  as  she  ran  her  eye  over  it;  "  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you.  If  this  does  not 
bring  him  to  Crosby,  I  am  ready  to  pledge 
you  my  promise  that  I  will  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  marry  Alfred  Dermont  as  soon 
as  the  settlements  can  be  got  ready." 

"He  has  proposed,  then?'  said  Mrs. 
Knight,  eagerly. 

"  It  is  my  fault  and  not  his,  my  dear,  if  the 
words  have  not  yet  been  spoken,"  replied 
Miss  Thorwold,  "or  rather  it  was  the  feult 
of  that  little  idiot,  Miss  Drummond,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  as  violently  in  love  with  him  as 
he  is  with  me.  But  you  need  not  look  ter- 
rified at  that,  Mrs.  Knight." 
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"  Terrified  ?  No,  indeed,  I  am  not  terrified. 
That  is  using  a  very  strong  word,  Amelia* 
But,  do  you  know,  I  think  her  excessively 
pretty.  There  is  something  so  delicate,  so 
young,  so  beautifully  innocent  about  her," 
said  Mrs.  Knight. 

There  was  some  bitterness  in  the  sneer 
with  which  the  beautiful  Amelia  listened  to 
this,  but  she  replied  gaily,  "Well,  my  dear, 
with  all  her  'young  charms,'  I  did  not  feel 
afiraid  of  employing  her  to  enact  the  part  of 
Duenna  to  me  in  the  billiard-room  this  morn- 
ing. Much  as  Mrs.  Dermont  appears  to  ap- 
prove her  son's  love-making,  and  perfectly 
dear  as  it  is  that  she  has  invited  me  on  pur- 
pose that  I  might  listen  to  him,  I  doubt  if  she 
would  have  thought  it  quite  correct  for  us  to 
walk  off  t6te-k-t6te  to  the  billiard-room.  And 
he  thought  so  too,  I  presume,  for  it  was  ha 
who  invited  this  pale-faced  little  miss  to  ac- 
company us.  Neither  is  there  any  occasion 
for  you  to  alarm  yourself  on  account  of  your 
black-eyed  beauty's  being  in  love  with  the 
youth  herself.  The  only  effect  this  can  pos- 
sibly have,  will  be  the  giving  a  little  piquancy 
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to  my  own  affidr  with  him,  which  I  suspect 
it  never  would  have  attained  without  it  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  was  any  manoeuvring  of 
hers  which  prevented  his  uttering  what  it  is 
so  evident  he  is  dying  to  say.  It  was  only 
her  presence." 

"  Then  you  must  take  care,  AmeHa,  to  give 
him  a  speedy  opportunity  when  this  little  girl 
is  not  present.  I  really  cannot  endure  Mrs. 
Bermont  and  Co.  many  days  longer,  and 
whatever  may  happen  between  Lord  Wil- 
liam and  you  to  break  it  off  afterwards,  I 
must  tell  you  fisdrly  that,  for  your  uncle's 
sake,  as  well  as  your  own,  I  do  insist  upon 
your  not  leaving  the  house  till  you  are  en- 
gaged to  him." 

"Very  well,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  carelessly,  "  I  have  not  the  least  objec- 
tion, for  I  am  quite  as  much  determined  for 
myself  as  you  can  be  for  me,  that  I  will  not 
only  accept,  but  actually  marry  this  pretty 
boy,  if  I  can  do  no  better.  But  just  permit 
me,  will  you,  to  add  one  single  line  to  your 
note?"  And  so  saying.  Miss  Thorwold,  who 
still  held  the  epistle  addressed  to  Lord  Wil- 
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Ham  Hammond  in  her  hand,  approached  the 
table  and  took  possession  of  a  pen. 

**  Upon  my  word,  Amelia,  I  think  you  arc 
exceedingly  foolish,"  said  Mrs.  Knight.  "  De- 
pend upon  it  your  volunteering  a  correspond- 
ence with  his  lordship  will  not  answer.  I 
should  think  you  knew  him  better  than  that," 

"  I  know  him  perfectly  well,"  replied  the 
enamoured  fair  one,  persevering  in  her  de- 
termination, ^'  and  will  takQ  especial  care  not 
to  wound  his  sensitive  delicacy.  You  know 
the  proverb.  One  man  may  steal  a  horse, 
&c.  And  be  quite  sure,  my  dear  lady,  that 
one  woman  may  do  what  she  likes,  and  ano- 
ther may  not" 

"A  very  dangerous  notion.  Miss  Thor- 
wold,  depend  upon  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Knight, 
very  gravely.  "  However,"  she  added,  "  it 
matters  very  httle.  I  cannot  suppose  you 
mad  enough  to  hesitate  about  accepting  this 
young  man  when  you  have  once  convinced 
yourself  that  you  can  never  be  Lady  William 
Hammond.  So  write  what  you  like,  my  dear ; 
you  have  my  free  permission." 

It  was  with  rather  a  saucy  curl  of  the  lip 
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that  the  beauty  bowed  her  acceptance  of  this 
gracious  licence  to  do,  what  she  would  doubt- 
less have  done  without  it;  and  then,  seating 
herself  at  the  desk,  she  wrote,  in  the  most 
delicate  characters  imaginable,  the  following 
pithy  postscript: 

"  P.S.  Do  come  1  It  will  be  so  pleasant ! 


"  There,  Mrs.  Knight !  You  perceive  I 
have  not  been  very  verbose,"  said  Amelia, 
rising,  and  leaving  the  letter  open  on  the 
desk,  "  I  give  you  leave  to  read  my  senti* 
mental  effusion,  if  you  like  it.  And  now  I 
must  repair  my  toilet  for  the  limcheon-table. 
No  carelessness  of  mine  shall  injure  the  e£fect 
of  my  charms,  or  endanger,  in  any  way,  the 
security  of  my  brilliant  pis  oiler. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

There  were  several  other  letters  written 
fitt  the  Mount  that  morning  besides  this  joint 
epistle  from  Mrs.  Knight  and  her  beautiful 
friend  to  Lord  William  Hammond  ;  and  for 
the  especial  gratification  of  my  readers,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  peeping  into  the  letter-bag 
before  it  is  sent  off  to  the  post, — ^for  nothing 
can  assist  the  development  of  character  so 
effectually  as  the  perusal  of  confidential 
epistles. 

"^  From  Mrs.  Knight  to  the  Lord  Viscount 
Ripley. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, 
"  It  is  not  often,  you  know,  that  I  make 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  your    per- 
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tinacious  love  of  London,  in  season  or  out 
of  season, — ^nor  with  any  other  predilection 
which  appears  to  contribute  to  your  happi- 
ness. Satisfied  that  your  friendship  for  me 
stands  firm,  whether  we  are  together  or 
asunder,  I  have  schooled  myself  to  the  en- 
durance of  much  longer  separations  than  are 
agreeable,  without  ever  risking  a  remon- 
strance that  might  annoy  you.  I  think  you 
must  be  aware  that  this  is  my  system,  and 
that  I  have  adhered  to  it  steadily ;  but 
I  must  break  through  it  now,  and  that 
fi^r  very  important  reasons.  On  the  tenth 
of  next  month  I  mean  to  rouse  my  dormant 
energies  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  en- 
tertainment to  the  whole  county  at  once, 
which  I  always  find  to  be  a  great  economy 
both  of  money  and  trouble.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  old 
fashioned  plan  of  shooting  for  a  silver  arrow. 
One  must  give  some  reason  or  other  for 
bringing  people  together  at  two  o'clock,  and 
making  them  sit  down  to  dinner  at  four,  by 
means  of  calling  it  breakfast  I  dare  say 
that  most  of  the  people  will  consider  it  a 
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great  bare,  but  some  will  like  it ;  and  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  ball,  and  a  dozen  dinners,  all  in  one. 
^The  time  has  been,  my  dear  lord,  when  you 
have  yourself  declared  that  you  liked  to  see 
me  in  green  and  silver,  with  sandals  & 
la  Diane  and  so  forth ;  but  I  will  not  be  so 
childish  as  to  flEincy  any  such  feehngs  can 
exist  now.  Nevertheless,  I  do  very  earnestly 
b^  you  to  come  to  Crosby  for  this  fete. 
Amelia,  of  course,  is  here,  and  I  have, 
at  lastj  great  hopes  that  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  an  excellent  marriage  for  her.  The 
young  man  is  several  years  (nearly  ten,  I 
am  afraid)  her  junior,  which  I  certainly 
feel  to  be  a  very  great  objection,  for  twenty 
years  on  the  other  side  is,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
finitely more  suitable  in  an  alliance  of  this 
nature.  But,  under  the  circumstances,  my 
dear  lord,  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  pro- 
priety of  not  making  any  objections  on  this 
score — and  most  happy  am  I  to  say  that  I 
know  of  none  on  any  other.  Colonel 
Dermont,  of  the  Mount  (one  of  the  hand-* 
somest  places  in  this  county),  is  a  very 
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estimable  and  respectable  person  in  every 
way  .and  the  young  man  in  question  is  his 
only  child.  The  property  he  will  inherit  is 
said  to  be  above  five  thousand  a  year;^ 
and  his  devotion  to  Amelia,  who  certainly 
looks  handsomer  than  ever,  gives  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  settlements  will  be 
more  in  proportion  to  his  fortune  than  hers. 
But  his  father,  of  course,  will  have  a  voice 
on  this  point,  which  brings  me  to  the 
strongest  reason  I  have  to  offer  for,  your 
coming  down  here.  I  know,  as  well  as  you 
do,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  doing  any 
thing  for  her  in  the  way  of  giving  money 
(excepting  just  for  a  few  smart  dresses) 
is  perfectly  Qut  of  the  question, — nor  do  I 
believe  that  she  expects  it.  But  this  may 
not  be  equally  clear  to  Colonel  Dermont, 
and  when  the  offer  has  been  made  in  form, 
which  we  are  hourly  expecting,  he  will 
doubtless  think  it  proper  to  communicate 
with  you.  Now  it  strikes  me,  that  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  such  a  direct  application 
as  must  be  replied  to  by  a  direct  answer, 
will  be  your  coming  amongst  us  in  person. 
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And  then,  you  know,  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  for  you  to  say,  not  as  a  matter  of 
business,  but  as  mere  affectionate  chit-chat, 
that  if  Amelia  marries  well,  and  to  your 
satis&ction,  you  shall  ever  treat  her  as  your 
own  child  ;  and  so  I  dare  say  you  will — for 
were  she  ten  times  your  child,  you  could  not 
give  her  what  you  have  not  got.  Should 
the  colonel  deare  you  to  specify  what  you 
will  do  for  her,  I  shall  recommend  you  to 
reply  that  it  is  not  your  intention  to  do  any 
thing  dining  your  life,  but  that  you  shall 
take  care  to  do  your  duty  by  her  in  your 
will.  What  renders  your  making  this 
effort  exceedingly  desirable,  is  the  disagreea- 
ble fact,  that  Amelia  is  so  deeply  in  debt  as 
to  render  it  probable  she  will  be  arrested, 
unless  the  speedy  prospect  of  a  good  mar- 
riage shall  set  her  various  creditors  at  rest,  as 
to  their  doubts  of  obtaining  payment  The 
office  you  have  assigned  to  me,  my  dearest 
lord,  is  no  sinecure.  As  the  only  child  of 
your  only  brother,  an  orphan  as  lovely  in 
person  as  she  is  near  to  you  in  blood,  could 
not,  as  we  both  well  know,  be  permitted  to 
VOL.  n.  G 
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fall  into  such  difficulties  as  must  end  by  her 
becoming  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  without 
drawing  upon  you  such  a  degree  of  cen- 
sure as  I  could  not  endure  to  listen  to. 
This,  and  this  only,  could  induce  me  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  my  existence,  by 
keeping  with  me  one  of  the  most  headstrong 
and  violent-tempered  young  women  that 
ever  lived.  She  torments  me  even  now, — 
pressed  as  she  is  by  the  constant  horror  of 
this  threatened  arrest, — she  torments  me^even 
now,  with  capricious  vagaries  about  the  young 
man,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  perfect  Apollo 
in  beauty;  but  he  is  too  youthful,  it  seems, 
for  her  taste.  That,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  she 
is  right,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  Amelia  Thorwold  is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  listen  to  its  sugges- 
tions. She  has,  however,  at  length,  pro- 
mised to  be  reasonable,  and  if  you  will  come 
among  us,  my  dear  friend,  at  this  critical 
moment,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  will  end 
well.  The  young  lady,  I  lament  to  say, 
does  not  stand  in  any  great  awe  of  me,  and 
not  unfrequently  gives  me  to  understand 
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that  she  suspects  I  may  have  been  conscious 
of  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  as 
well  as  herself ;  but  surely,  my  friend,  the 
cases  are  rather  difierent.  An  attachment, 
of  which  none  can  know  the  devotion 
except  she  who  has  felt  it,  may  have  led  to 
the  demonstration  of  some  weakness  of  cha- 
racter imder  circimistances  by  which  a  cruel 
fate  had  rendered  life  too  bitter  to  endure 
without  it.  But  no  one  can  say  that  I  ever 
ran  in  debt.  All  this,  however,  is  useless. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  great  consolation  and 
relief  to  have  an  hour  or  two  of  unreserved 
conversation  with  the  dearest  firiend  I  have; 
and,  for  the  present,  I  keep  up  my  spirits 
by  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.  Farewell ! 
"  Yours,  more  than  her  own, 
"Clara  Knight." 

Nor  Was  Miss  Thorwold  herself  without 
a  confidential  jfriend  to  whom  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  opening  her  heart  by  the  most 
unreserved  conversations,  when  in  London, 
and  by  equally  unreserved  letters,  when  in 
the  country. 

g2 
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This  singularly  chosen,  confidential  friend 
was  a  woman  who  had  been  originally  edu- 
cated for  the  place  of  teacher  at  a  fashionable 
boarding-school,  a  situation  which  she  con- 
tinued to  hold  for  a  year  or  two,  but  left  it 
to  make  (as  she  assured  all  her  favourite 
pupils)  a  very  advantageous  marriage.  Pa- 
haps  she  tiiought  so  herself;  but,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  exchange 
she  had  made  did  not  permanently  prove  a 
good*  one,  for  a  few  years  later  found  her  in 
a  situation  of  great  destitution  and  misery. 

She  had  then  a  child,  who,  with  herself 
seemed  in  considerable  danger  of  starving; 
but,  happily,  the  child  died^  and  the  woman, 
fireed  from  the  incumbrance,  continued  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  so  successfully,  as  to 
obtain  the  dtuation  of  lady's  maid  in  a  noble 
frunily;  there,  by  some  means  or  other,  she 
contrived  to  make  money;  and  not  liking 
the  restraint  which  domestic  service  im- 
posed, she  left  it,  and  set  up  as  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  the  very  highest  order  of  fine 
clothes. 

More  business  is  done  in  this  way  among 
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ladies  of  &8hion,  throughout  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  than  ladies  of  no  fashion  are 
generally  aware.  In  the  course  of  this 
traffic  she  became  known  to  Miss  Thorwold, 
and  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for 
the  ill-assorted  intimacy  which  ensued  is, 
that  the  original  education  of  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth  had  left  its  traces  both  in  her  lan- 
guage and  deportment.  Moreover,  nature 
had  done  much  for  her.  She  must  have 
been  strikingly  handsome  in  her  early  youth, 
and  even  now,  at  the  age  of  forty,  there  was 
much  left  of  that  prepossessing  charm  which 
beauty  gives.  Tall  and  thin,  with  fine  eyes, 
and  large,  but  perfectly  regular  features, 
there  was  something  of- almost  Siddonian 
dignity  (quite  of  the  tragic  kind  too)  in  her 
aspect,  which  redeemed  those  who  admitted 
her  to  the  honour  of  familiar  conversation 
fix)m  the  charge  of  tolerating  vulgarity.  Mrs. 
Stedworth,  neither  in  dress,  language,  nor 
person,  had  any  thing  vulgar  about  her; 
and,  moreover,  she  was  a  woman  of  very 
considerable  natural  capacity.  What  blun- 
ders she  might  have  made  in  early  life,  it  is 
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hardly  worth  while  to  inquire;  but  she  was 
now  very  far  from  being  in  needy  circum- 
stances; nor  was  Miss  Thorwold  the  only 
lady  of  fashion  with  whom  she  was  on  terms 
of  such  familiar  intimacy,  as  to  render  he 
infinitely  better  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racters, their  pecimiary  affairs,  and  their  ad- 
ventures, than  all  their  nearest  and  dearest 
relations  put  together.  This  is  enough  of 
preface  to  make  the  following  letter  from 
the  beautiful  Amelia  intelhgible. 

"  Dear  Stedworth. — ^If  I  did  not  know  how 
deeply  and  devotedly  you  are  attached  to 
me,  I  should  not  take  the  trouble  of  sitting 
upright,  when  I  happen  to  be  excessively 
tired,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  to  you. 
But  there  is  that  about  you,  my  poor  dear 
Stedworth,  which  renders  any  doubt  of  your 
sincerity  absolutely  impossible,  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  you  would  no  more  condescend  to 
say  you  loved  me,  if  you  did  not,  than  an 
empress  would.  You  are  a  strange,  out  of 
the  way  creature,  my  poor  Stedworth,  and 
that  must  be  my  excuse  for  my  admitting 
you,  as  I  have  done,  to  my  confidence.  And 
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truly,  my  good  woman,  there  is  a  comfort, 
that  it  is  well  worth  paying  a  little  con- 
descension for,  in  opening  an  aching  and 
overfull  heart,  to  any  one  of  whose  affection 
one  can  be  as  sure  as  I  am  of  yours.  I  have 
a  new  trouble  now,  my  dear  soul,  and  Hea- 
ven only  knows  how  it  will  end.  Yet  it 
has  come  in  the  (generally)  agreeable  shape 
of  an  extremely  handsome  young  lover,  with 
a  very  handsome  estate,  and  the  strongest 
possible  inclination  to  settle  it  all  upon  me, 
if  I  will  only  accept  him  along  with  it.  But, 
very  unluckily,  though  he  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  handsomest  creature  I  ever  saw, 
he  is,  in  my  estimation,  as  totally  devoid  of 
all  attraction  as  if  he  were  made  of  wood. 
And  then,  as  you  will  know,  unless  you  are 
goose  enough  to  think  I  can  be  cured  by 
nightingales  and  green  fields,  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  are  devoted  to  another.  Ah  I 
Stedworth  I  you  cannot  have  forgotten  yet 
what  excellent  bargains  you  got  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  me  that  had  a  shade  of 
blue  in  it,  because  it  was  a  colour  Lord 
W»  H.  detestedl    And  when  I  tell  you  that 
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I  seem,  in  tliis  case,  to  be  doomed  to  con- 
stancy, and  to  love  on,  despite  time  and  ab- 
sence, with  all  the  fidelity  of  a  perfect 
pigeon,  you  will  readily  imagine  that  the 
addresses  of  a  blooming  youth,  rising  twenty- 
one,  can  have  no  great  charm  for  me.  And 
now,  Stedworth,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that,  if  you  were  with  me,  you  would 
lift  your  great  large  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  ex- 
claim :  *  Oh,  my  dear  1  remember  the  debts  f 
Eemember  them  ?  Gracious  Heaven !  as  if 
I  were  ever  able  to  foiget  them  for  a  single 
moment !  So  £ur  am  I  fix>m  forgetting  them 
on  this  particular  occasion,  Stedworth,  that  I 
sometimes  think  I  would  instantly  submit  to 
marry  this  insipid  boy,  without  giving  one 
sinking  struggle  more  to  save  myself,  were 
he  at  this  moment  in  actual  possession  of  his 
estate.  But  he  is  not,  and  may  not  be  for 
these  twenty  years.  If  I  do  take  him — ^which 
I  must  do,  if  every  other  hope  fSails — ^it  can 
only  be  by  making  him  play  upon  the  aln 
surdly  exaggerated  fondness  of  his  parents, 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  these  hatefiil  debts 
paid.  True,  indeed,  I  should  liave  the  comfort 
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of  seeing  him  go  to  prison  for  them,  instead  of 
myself,  and  there  certainly  is  strong  tempta- 
tion in  that — and  should  this  desperate  re- 
source prove  to  be  the  only  one  left  me,  I 
'vnll  endeavour  to  cheer  and  strengthen  my 
spirit  by  remembering  it. 

"But  thoi^h  my  old  habit  of  saying  all  and 
every  thing  to  you,  my  good  Stedworth, 
makes  me  run  on  in  this  way,  much  as  if  we 
had  only  this  little  writing-table  between  us, 
I  have  something  more  business-like  to  say 
to  you.  You  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
this  young  gentleman  for  better  and  worse 
without  feeling  very  perfectly  sure  that  I  can- 
not get  out  of  this  hatefiil  scrape  in  any  other 
way.  I  need  not  go  over  again  all  the  o& 
and  ons  of  that  too  enchanting  mortal.  Lord 
W.  H.  You  know  that  I  love  him  passion- 
ately, devotedly,  desperately,  if  you  will,  and 
that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  wiQ  ever 
make  me  abandon  the  dear  lingering  hope  of 
being  his  wife.  That  he  loves  me  passion- 
ately too,  you  may  venture  to  believe  on  my 
assertion,  and,  moreover,  that  not^dthstand- 
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ing  the  fast  living  of  which  he  stands  ao 
cused,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  his  being 
able,  when  he  really  wishes  it,  of  obtaining 
from  the  enormously  rich  duke,  his  brother, 
sufficient  assistance  to  clear  his  own  debts 
and  mine  into  the  bargain.  This  done,  he 
must  take  some  diplomatic  appointment.  I 
trust  it  will  be  at  Paris.  Where  we  may  live, 
every  body  says,  in  the  most  perfectly  good 
style  upon  something  incredibly  small.  And 
don*t  you  think  I  shall  like  this  better,  goody 
Stedworth,  than  becoming  Mistress  Alfred 
Dermont,  residing  at  the  beautiful  retirement 
of  the  Mount,  with  my  respected  parents-in- 
law,  driving  out  once  a  week  with  four  heavy 
horses,  and  paying  all  my  nice  little  bills  once 
a  month? 

^' At  any  ra£e  I  know  what  I  think  about  it, 
and  I  will  not  many  this  wearisome  boy  till 
I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  I  can  hope  for 
nothing  better.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  for 
kne  is  this.  Go  to  the  divine  creature's  lodg- 
ings in  Park-street;  you  know  the  number 
weU  enough,  old  friend.  Gro  disguised  in  any 
shape  or  way  that  you  like,  but  find  out  be* 
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fore  you  answer  me  whether  that  Mrs.  More 
is  living  with  him  still.  Don't  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  such  an  idiot  as  to  be  jealous ; 
I  merely  want  the  information  as  a  matter  of 
fact  concerning  him  which  will  assist  to  put 
me  an  fait  of  his  situation.  He  will  be  here, 
Stedworth,  within  a  fortnight  You  stare, 
good  woman !  But  it  is  quite  true  I  assure 
you.  And  then  my  destiny  will  be  decided. 
And  yet — ^who  knows?  The  invitation  to 
him  only  goes  by  this  post.  Then  how  dare 
I  feel  thus  certain  that  it  will  be  accepted? 
K  it  is  Tuot^  if  an  opportunity  of  passing  a  day 
or  two  with  me  in  the  country  is  offered  to 
him,  and  he  refuses  it,  I  hereby  solemnly  pro* 
mise  to  marry  Alfred  Dermont  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible. 

"And  now  you  know  all  about  me,  and  my 
plans,  my  hopes,  and  my  fears,  my  doubts, 
and  my  dreads.  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
can  possibly  obtain  the  information  I  require, 
and  believe  me  to  be  your  truly  attached 
£riend. 

"Amelia  Thorwold.'' 
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'^P.S.  Of  course  you  will  take  care  to  let 
my  detestable  dressmaker  hear  speedily  of 
tlus  projected  marriage  with  yoimg  Dermont. 
Remember  that  he  is  the  only  son  of  Colonel 
Dermont  of  the  Mount ;  one  of  the  hand- 
somest places  in  this  county.  And  not  only 
the  dressmaker,  you  know,  but  everybody 
else  who  may  take  an  interest  in  such  news." 

Miss  Celestina,  too,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
some  "  dear  Miss  Willis,"  but  though  exceed-' 
ir^ly  interesting,  and  full  of  a  very  great  va- 
riety of  tender  feelings  respecting  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, Ensign  Wheeler,  and  Captain  Waters, 
I  cannot,  just  at  present  find  a  place  for  it. 
Neither  Mr.  Marsh  nor  Miss  Verepoint  wrote 
any  letters  at  all,  nor  did  Mrs.  Stephens  in- 
terrupt her  interesting  little  work  for  the  be- 
nefit of  her  distant  friends.  But  Mr.  Ste- 
phens not  being  capable  pf  assisting  her  in 
this  mutually  interesting  occupation  did  wile 
away  a  portion  of  the  time  between  break&st 
and  limcheon  by  writing  to  an  intimate  fiiend 
and  near  relation,  who  was  a  general  prac- 
titioner in  medicine,  enjoying  considerable 
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practice  in  a  distant  county.  Such  a  cor- 
respondent, though  he  was  a  man  of  great 
philosophical  research,  mscy  not  be  considered 
as  likely  to  receive  any  information,  from  his 
classical  cousin,  of  a  nature  likely  to  interest 
the  general  reader.  But  there  was  one  sen- 
tence so  strongly  indicative  of  the  medita- 
tions which  were  going  on  in  his  finely  or- 
ganised mind,  that  it  shall  be  extracted. 
Speaking  of  his  wife,  he  says,  *'  I  need  not 
reiterate  to  you,  my  dear  Thomas,  the  praises 
of  this  admirable  creature,  in  which  I  have 
already  so  often  indulged  when  addressing 
you.  But  my  anxious  heart  prompts  me  to 
ask  one  question,  which  I  wish,  without  any 
effort  whatever  to  spare  my  feelings,  you 
would  answer  with  professional  distinctness. 
My  beloved  Arabella,  whose  immense  intel- 
lectual superiority  has  made  me,  from  the 
very  first  of  oiu*  acquaintance,  totally  indif- 
ferent about  her  age,  has  never  very  distinctly 
told  me  how  old  she  is.  And  conscious  that, 
from  one  so  greatly  her  junior  as  I  unfor- 
tunately am,  any  direct  inquiry  upon  this 
point  might  be  unpleasant,  I  have  never  ad- 
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dressed  any  sucli  to  her.  But  I  have  lately 
chanced  to  fall  into  company  with  an  old 
gentleman  who  knew  her  well  in  her  early 
youth,  and  from  him  I  learnt,  before  he  was 
aware  of  my  being  her  husband,  that  she  was 
bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century.  Now 
I  wish  you  to  tell  me,  my  dear  Thomas,  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity,  whether  there  is 
not  some  danger  of  life  incurred,  when  a  lady, 
so  considerably  past  forty,increases  her  £sunily 
for  the  first  time?" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thebe  had  been,  at  the  first  commence- 
ment of  Miss  Thorwold's  visit,  a  coldness  and 
reserve  in  her  manner  towards  Julia,  which 
led  that  anxious  little  personage  to  fear  that 
she  must  abandon  the  hope  of  becoming  in- 
timate with  her,  and  heavy  was  the  sorrow 
which  pressed  upon  her  heart  as  she  thought 
that  as  soon  as  the  intended  marriage  had 
taken  place,  she  should  probably  be  separated 
from  the  friend  of  her  childhood  for  ever. 
But  when  the  two  young  ladies  met  again, 
which  was  at  the  luncheon-table,  the  de- 
meanour of  Miss  Thorwold  was  so  greatly 
changed  towards  her,  that  Julia's  hopes  re- 
vived, and  again  her  innocent  spirit  was 
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cheered  by  the  thought  that  she  might  live 
to  be  a  faithful,  constant,  useM  friend  both 
to  Alfred  and  to  her.  Joyftdly,  therefore, 
did  she  receive  Amelia's  advances,  and  Al- 
fred had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
walk  out  of  the  room  together,  arm  in  arm. 
In  case  this  new  whim,  on  the  part  of  the 
beauty,  may  seem  to  require  explanation,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  it  arose  from  no 
deeper  feeling  than  a  wish  to  find  something 
of  amusement  and  excitement  in  probing  the 
little  girl's  heart,  which  might  assist  to  keep 
herself  sufficiently  awake  and  on  the  alert, 
during  the  tedious  days  which  must  pass  be- 
fore this  important,  but  particularly  weari- 
some, visit  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

"  You  must  positively  let  me  make  you 
my  friend  and  companion.  Miss  Drummond," 
said  she,  '^  while  Mrs.  Knight  and  I  continue 
our  delightftd  visit  here.  The  only  thing  that 
is  wanted  to  make  the  Mount  the  most  fasci- 
Datmg  place  m  the  world,  is  the  presence  of 
a  young  friend  to  enjoy  it  with  me." 

Julia's  answer  was  given  by  her  speakii^ 
eyes  before  her  lips  could  utter  it,  and  con- 
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veyed  an  eager  assurance  of  most  grateful 
pleasure  fix)m  the  proposal.  Amelia  looked 
at  her  much  in  the  manner  of  a  naturalist  who 
has  got  a  scarce  sort  of  insect  for  the  first 
time  placed  in  his  hands  for  examination. 
"  What  you  think  that  if  I  let  you  hang  about 
me,  my  precocious  little  lady,  it  may  lead  to 
a  comparison  of  our  complexions,  or  our  ages 
perhaps?"  thought  she,  while  a  smile  played 
about  her  handsome  mouth.  '^  But  I  must 
have  strangely  forgotten  my  craft  and  my 

calling  if  that  plan  succeed." 

«  •  •  «  #  '  • 

The  billiards  went  on  in  the  morning,  the 
rides,  drives,  and  walks  after  mid-day,  and 
the  waltzing  every  evening,  to  the  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  of  Alfi-ed,  although  no  per- 
fectly favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  his 
proposing  the  all-important  question  to  the 
lady  of  his  choice ;  and  this  Amelia  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  do  till  her  final 
experiment  upon  the  heart  of  Lord  William 
Hammond  had  been  made. 

"  I  knew  what  it  would  come  to,"  said  she 
to  Mrs.  Ejiight,  who,  during  one  of  their 

VOL.  n.  H 
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private  conferences,  was  urging  her  rather 
to  bring  the  declaration  on  than  to  put  it  o£ 
"  I  knew  his  youthful  ardour  a  great  deal 
too  well,  my  dear,  to  trust  to  his  modesty  or 
discretion  after  the  question  has  been  asked 
and  answered  in  any  way  that  was  not  a 
peremptory  and  positive  dismissal.  I  will  not 
trust  him,  I  promise  you.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  remember  the  terms  of  our  agreement ;  I 
am  to  have  one  trial  more  with  Lord  William, 
and  how  is  that  to  be  managed  if  Master 
Dermont  is  to  come  to  your  fSte,  considering 
himself  as  my  affianced  husband?" 

"  Heaven  grant,  Amelia,  that  you  may  not 
play  your  game  too  cunningly,  as  many  and 
many  such  a  game  has  been  played  before," 
said  Mrs.  Knight ;  "  and  though  the  hint*is 
not  a  pleasant  one,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  re- 
mind you  that  it  is  rather  too  late  in  the  day 
for  you  to  run  any  risk.  I  confess  I  have 
very  little  hope  that  you  will  ever  encounter 
such  another  opportunity  again." 

"  You  are  excessively  obliging,  my  dear 
madam,"  returned  Miss  Thorwold,  affection- 
ately, ^'  but  it  is  surprising  to  me,  consider- 
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ing  your  own  experience  of  the  long-pro- 
tracted power  of  beauty,  that  you  should 
already  feel  so  much  anxiety  on  my  account. 
I>o  endeavour  to  tranquillise  your  spirits, 
Mrs.  Knight ;  I  will  take  very  good  care  not 
to  lose  my  conquest,  I  promise  you." 

And  assuredly  Mrs.  Knight  was  wrong  if 
she  fancied  that  Alfred  had  any  chance  of 
breaking  his  chain.  Miss  Thorwold,  not- 
withstanding her  repeated  failures  among 
the  more  experienced  and  thoroughly  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind  ran  very  little 
risk  of  wearing  out  the  first  love  of  so  vehe- 
ment an  adorer  as  Alfred,  as  long  as  no  other 
men  were  present  who  might  tempt  her  looks 
and  smiles  to  wander  away  from  him.  In 
truth  she  managed  the  matter  admirably; 
for  although  Alfred  had  never  yet  proposed 
to  her,  &nd  that  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause she  had  never  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  it  had  never  once  occurred 
to  him  that  there  was  any  premeditation  in 
this.  Moreover,  he  was  so  perfectly  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  radiant  presence,  and 
so  enraptured  by  the  multitude  of  little  co- 
h2 
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quettish  agaceries  with  whicli  she  permitted 
herself  to  indulge  him,  that  he  really  was 
never  sufficiently  cool-headed  to  reflect  how 
often  he  had  approached  her  with  the  full 
determination  of  laying  his  heart  at  her  feet, 
and  how  constantly  he  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  some  httle  manoeuvre  of 
hers. 

In  short,  he  loved  on  in  a  state  of  unspeak- 
able enjoyment  of  the  present,  without  feel* 
ing  any  anxiety  whatever  for  the  future. 

All  beautiful  young  ladies  of  Miss  Thor- 
wold's  age,  feeling  as  strongly  as  she  did  the 
necessity  of  marrying  somebody  or  other, 
would  do  well  to  throw  out  all  their  fascina- 
tions for  the  junior  class  of  marriageable 
young  men  ;  for  it  requires  as  limited  a  know- 
ledge of  ladies'  hearts  as  that  of  poor  Alfred, 
to  see  and  understand  the  difference  between 
those  which  receive  a  love  as  freely  displayed 
as  his,  with  the  intention  of  accepting  and 
returning  it,  and  those  who  permit  it  to  flut- 
ter round  them  either  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  watching  it,  or  the  more  dangerous  pur* 
pose  of  turning  it  to  account  if  necessary. 
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An  older  man  than  Alfred  would  have 
known  perfectly  well,  that,  when  upon  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  a  declaration; 
Amelia  invariably  performed  some  lively 
piece  of  playfulness,  or  suddenly  recollected 
that  Mrs.  Knight  was  waiting  for  her,  it  was 
because  she  neither  chose  to  give  him  up 
nor  to  accept  him. 

But  no  such  thought  ever  occurred  to  him. 
The  angel^  as  he  called  her  fifty  times  a  day, 
sometimes  within  reach  of  her  own  ear, 
oftener  within  reach  of  Julia's,  and  oftener 
still  to  his  own  heart,  the  angel^  if  his  atten- 
tions were  irksome  to  her,  might  have  dis- 
missed him  by  a  single  frown.  But  the  frown 
came  not,  and  Alfred  continued,  without  a 
shadow  of  misgiving,  to  luxuriate  in  the  para- 
dise which  his  fancy  had  created. 

But  Julia  was  not  quite  so  well  satisfied. 
She  had  persuaded  herself  into  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  only  happiness  which  was 
now  left  within  her  reach  in  this  life  was  the 
witnessing  Alfred's  happiness  in  a  union  with 
Miss  Thorwold,  and  she  felt  a  feverish  long- 
ing for  the  information  that  their  marriage 
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was  finally  settled  and  arranged.  Alfred, 
who,  when  the  beauty  escaped  to  the  soli* 
tude  of  her  own  room,  or  the  t6te-k-t6te  com- 
panionship of  Mrs.  Knight,  used  invariably 
to  seek  Julia  that  he  might  talk  to  her  about 
the  divinity  of  his  beloved,  constantly  replied 
to  her  anxious  inquiries  on  the  subject,  that 
he  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  he  was  beloved,  but  that 
as  yet  his  sweet  Amelia  had  shrunk  from  any 
positive  avowal  of  his  passion. 

Not  for  the  universe  would  Julia  have 
hinted  to  him  her  thoughts  on  the  subject; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  condescending  at- 
tention with  which  Miss  Thorwold  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  honour  her,  often  en- 
deavouring to  make  her  talk  of  herself  and 
her  notions  of  love,  notwithstanding  her  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  herself  that  this  was 
very  amiable,  and  showed  a  most  flattering 
wish  to  be  intimate  with  her,  she  could  not 
like  or  approve  Miss  Thorwold's  manner  to 
Alfred. 

With  a  species  of  tact  which,  in  a  woman, 
requires  no  experience  to  help  it,  she  per- 
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cei  ved  that  every  look  she  looked,  every  smile 
she  smUed,  every  word  she  spoke,  and  every 
little  sigh  she  breathed,  was  done  on  purpose. 
She  saw,  too,  not  only  that  the  purpose  was 
successful,  but  that  Alfred  was  for  ever  lost 
in  fond  admiration  of  Amelia's  beautiful 
naiveti  precisely  when  her  own  heart  sunk 
within  from  discovering  her  systematic  af- 
fectation. 

Upon  one  occasion  when  something  of  this 
kind  had  occurred,  as  they  were  all^  three 
sitting  at  a  little  table,  pretending  to  be  intent 
upon  finding  out  words  from  letters  selected 
for  each  other,  from  a  box  of  alphabets,  the 
eyes  of  Julia  fixed  themselves  involuntarily 
on  Miss  Thorwold,  who  was  going  through 
a  regular  manual  of  coquettish  tricks,  for  the 
(to  her)  evident  purpose  of  persuading  him 
that  she  was  fluttered  and  agitated  by  his 
earnest  manner  of  looking  at  her,  whereas 
Julia  was  perfectly  persuaded,  from  various 
little  observations  almost  too  minute  to  re- 
cord, that  the  whole  scene  was  on  the  lady's 
part  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  ao- 
complished  acting.    Amelia  caught  her  eye 
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before  it  was  withdrawn,  and  felt  the  grave 
rebuke  of  its  fixed  glance-  She  coloured  vio- 
lendy,  and  instantly  rising,  said:  "  I  fear,  Mr. 
Dermont,  that  Miss  Drummond  thinks  we 
are  amusing  ourselves  in  a  very  childish 
manner.  No  doubt  she  is  right.  But  it  is 
very  diflScult  to  be  always  wise,  is  it  not?" 

What  Julia  had  done  to  produce  this 
evidently  painful  impression  on  his  divine 
Amelia,  he  knew  not,  but  most  vehemently 
angry  did  he  feel  with  her;  and,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  par- 
ticulars, he  determined  that,  for  the  future, 
he  would  endeavour  to  prevent  her  remain- 
ing near  them  as  much  as  she  had  hitherto 
done. 

To  say  the  truth,  he  was  conscious  that 
Amelia  had  betrayed  a  good  deal  of  emo- 
tion, and  the  idea  that  any  feeling  of  pru- 
dery on  the  part  of  Julia  should  check 
what  was  so  very  delightful  to  him,  was 
considerably  more  than  his  habits  of  never 
being  contradicted  in  any  thing,  could  enable 
him  to  bear  patiently. 

He  also  rose,  and  darting  a  fierce  look  of 
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displeasure  at  the  conscious  girl,  who  was 
well  aware  that  Miss  Thorwold  had  read  a 
part,  at  least,  of  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  said,  in  a  tone  which  did  very  tolerable 
justice  to  his  feelings: 

"If  our  amusements  are  not  sufficiently 
sublime  to  suit  the  taste  of  Miss  Drummond, 
I  really  should  recommend  her  leaving  us  to 
ourselves,  and  seeking  what  may  be  more 
congenial  to  her  taste  elsewhere." 

In  order  to  understand  the  sharpness  of 
the  pang  which  this  speech  inflicted  on  Julia, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  all  she  mv^t 
have  suffered  before  she  brought  herself  to 
imdergo  the  penance  which  had,  by  degrees, 
been  thrown  upon  her  by  the  evident  wish 
of  the  lovers,  of  remaining  with  them,  that 
she  might  shield  them  by  her  presence,  fix)m 
the  disagreeable  observations .  which  were 
likely  to  have  followed  the  too  frequent  re- 
currence of  positive  tfete-irt^tes  1 

"  Pray  do  not  go,  Miss  Thorwold,*'  added 
Alfred,  eagerly  reseating  himself  at  the  table, 
from  which  she  seemed  about  to  rise.  "  Surely 
Miss  Drummond's  taste  need  not  be  impera- 
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tive  upon  lis.  I  have  got  a  word  here  that 
I  so  very  much  wish  to  give  you  !" 

Miss  Thorwold  looked  at  the  varying  co-» 
lour  of  poor  Julia,  and,  confirmed  in  her  con-» 
viction  that  she  loved  Alfred,  enjoyed  with 
no  trifling  pleasure,  the  painfiil  expression  of 
her  features.  She  was  herself  most  heartily 
tired  of  having  every  imaginable  word  ex- 
pressive  of  love  or  beauty,  or  having  any 
fconnexion  with  matrimony,  set  before  her, 
in  order  that  she  might  "^/jrf  it  otrf;"  but 
she  could  by  no  means  give  Julia  the  tri- 
umph of  believing  that  her  impertinent  looks 
had  broken  up  the  party. 

She  had  before  hated  her  with  a  strange 
bitterness,  considering  the  total  absence  of 
every  thing  like  offence  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
nocent girl,  but  now  the  feeling  against  her 
was  no  longer  mere  dislike — it  was  resent- 
ment, and  she  only  waited  for  her  leaving 
the  room,  before,  pushing  the  toys  which  had 
occupied  them  gravely  aside,  she  said: 

"  It  is  very  painful  to  me,  Mr.  Dermont, 
to  perceive  the  very  strong  and,  I  must  say, 
uzunerited  dishke,  which  your  father's  ward 
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Las  evidently  conceived  against  me.  I  am 
greatly  afraid  that  tlie  only  right  thing  for 
me  to  do  is,  to  leave  the  Mount  and  return 
to  Crosby,  whether  Mrs.  Knight  should  think 
fit  to  shorten  her  visit  or  not.  You  must 
surely  be  aware,  Alfred,  though  you  cannot 
possibly  understand  all  I  feel,  that  it  must 
be  terribly  painfiil  to  me  to  see  myself  the 
object  of  dislike  and  reprehension." 

"Dislike  and  reprehension!"  exclaimed 
Alfred,  trembling  both  with  rage  and  love. 
"  Miss  Thorwold ! — Amelia ! —  admirable, 
lovely,  adored  Amelia! — ^let  me,  oh!  let 
mer 

"  Ah,  Alfred  I  you  are  .  thoughtless  in 
wishing  to  detain  me  thus !"  replied  Amelia, 
startled  by  the  evidently  near  danger  of 
hearing  the  decisive  question  which  she  was 
so  determined  not  to  hear  just  at  present, 
and  snatching  her  hand  with  an  appearance 
of  nervous  terror  fix>m  the  passionate  grasp 
of  her  young  lover,  she  added,  "  you  are 
thoughtless,  Mr.  Dermont,  I  will  not  say 
you  are  unkind,  for,  trust  me,  my  heart 
acquits  you  of  every  feeling  that  is  not  good, 
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noble,  and  generous  towards  me."  And  here^ 
having  reached  the  door,  the  graceful  crea- 
ture drew  forth  her  embroidered  handker- 
chief, and  applied  it  for  an  instant  to  her 
eyes.  "  Farewell,  Alfred  1  Farewell,  my 
dear  friend,"  she  added,  with  a  little  sob. 
^^  Fear  not  but  we  shall  meet  again.  But  if 
you — ^if  you  really  have  a  regard  for  me, 
you  will  prefer  seeing  me  where  there  shall 
be  no  danger  of  my  receiving  such  looks  as 
have  been  directed  to  me  to-day." 
.  "  I  will  not  detain  you.  Miss  Thorwold  I" 
cried  Alfred,  in  a  perfect  agony  of  emotion. 
"  On  my  Ufe,  on  my  honour,  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  listen  to  a  single  word,  a  single 
thought  of  all  that  my  heart  swells  to  say 
to  you.  It  shall  not  be  here,  Amelia ;  it 
shall  not  be  in  my  father's  house  that  I  will 
venture  to  tell  you."  Miss  Thorwold  ex- 
tended her  hand  towards  the  lock  of  the 
door.  "  Nay,  Amelia  I  Trust  me  1  Let 
me  conjure  you  to  trust  me  one  moment 
longer.  What  I  feel  at  the  conduct  of  the 
treacherous  young  creature  whom  I  so  truly 
believed  to  be  my  devoted  friend,  and  as 
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mucli  my  sister  in, affection,  as  if  the  parents 
of  one  of  us  had  been  the  parents  of  the 
other  ako,  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you," 
said  Alfred,  his  lips  trembUng  with  emotion, 
"  I  cannot  express  it  to  you — I  have  no  power, 
no  words  I"  Lai^e  tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  turned  abruptly  from  her  to  conceal 
feelings  of  which  he  fancied  himself  ashamed. 

But  Miss  Thorwold  saw  it  all,  and  her  firm 
set  teeth  were  rather  strongly  ground  to- 
gether within  her  ruby  lips.  "  And  the 
silly  boy  fancies  that  he  hates  her,  I  dare 
say,"  was  the  thought  that  made  her  turn 
her  beautiful  eyes  upon  him  with  a  more 
unequivocal  expression  of  tenderness  than 
she  had  ever  ventured  upon  before. 

"  Oh ! — I  can  guess  it  all,"  she  said,  in  a 
most  pathetic  tone.  "  But,  indeed,  indeed, 
you  must  not  dwell  upon  it.  Yet  I  feel 
some  consolation,  as  I  witness  these  painful 
feelings,  in  thinking  that  your  eyes  must  be 
opened  now  to  the  character  of  this  dan- 
gerous young  person.  Let  not  your  gene- 
rous unsuspicious  heart  ever  be  deceived 
by  her  again!    Oh  !  I  could  tell  you  such 
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traits  of  her  unmerited  hatred  towards  me  I 
Yet  I  think  you  have  seen  enough  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  judgment  for  yourself. 
But  I  must  leave  you,  Mr.  Dermont.  Indeed 
I  must !  Be  very  sure  that  Miss  Drummond 
is  watching  the  door  of  this  room  with  the 
eyes  of  an  Argus,  and  counting  every  mo- 
ment that  I  am  so  imprudent  as  to  remain 
alone  with  you." 

"  You  shall  go,  Miss  Thorwold,  you  shall 
go  instantly,"  replied  Alfred,  making  a  ve- 
hement effort  not  to  fall  at  her  feet,  and  pro- 
claim his  passionate  love;  "  only  promise 
that  you  will  not  execute  your  barbarous 
threat  of  going  away,  and  I  will  wait  your 
own  time,  lovely  tyrant  as  you  are,  for 
telling  you."  The  danger  now  seemed  too 
pressing  to  be  braved  any  longer,  and  Miss 
Thorwold  very  prudently  seized  the  handle 
of  the  door,  turned  it,  and  made  her  escape; 
not,  however,  without  casting  such  a  look 
behind  her,  as  she  knew  he  would  remem- 
ber, to  the  safe  exclusion  of  every  other 
thought,  till  they  met  again. 

^'  There !    I  have  managed  our  release^ 
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Mrs.  Knight,  &om  this  wearisome  bondage  V* 
exclaimed  the  yawning  beauty,  suddenly 
entering  the  apartment  of  her  friend. 

"  Oiir  release !"  returned  Mrs.  E^night, 
looking  both  angry  and  terrified.  "  You 
have  not  surely,  Amelia,  you  have  not  been 
mad  enough  to  quarrel  with  the  boy?  If 
you  have,  I  give  you  my  honour,  that  when 
we  leave  the  house,  you  shall  go  one  way, 
and  I  another.  I  positively  declare,  that  I 
will  trouble  mj^elf  with  you  and  your  foUy 
no  longer/' 

Miss  Thorwold  threw  herself  into  a  chair, 
laughed,  and  yawned,  and  laughed  again. 
^  How  little,  how  very  little,  do  you  know 
of  me  and  my  character,  my  dear  friend," 
said  the  young  lady,  rather  scomfidly.  "  Do 
you  know,  that,  clever  as  you  are,  I  think  I 
imderstand  you  a  great  deal  better  than  you 
do  me  ?  I  should  never,  for  an  instant,  sus- 
pect ;you  of  sacrificing  a  great  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, for  instance,  the  chance  of  catching 
a  tolerably  rich  viscount,  or  any  thing  of 
that  substantially  advantageous  kind,  for  the 
pleasure  of  indulging  either  a  fit  of  spleen,  or 
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a  fit  of  dullness.  But  oh  I  it  ^^  dull,  dear 
Mend!  And  very  lengthy,  is  it  not?" 

"  Then  I  am  to  presume  that  you  have 
not  quarrelled  with  him,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  lady,  you  may  suppose  it, 
and  without  any  presumption  at  all.  Mr. 
Alfred  Dermont  has  just  been  favouring  me 
with  such  violent  demonstrations  of  love, 
that,  upon  my  word,  instead  of  scolding,  you 
ought  to  pet  me  a  little." 

"  And  I  will  pet  you,  Amelia,  if  he  has 
proposed  and  you  have  accepted  him.  Is 
that  what  you  mean,  dearest,  by  saying  you 
have  managed  our  release?" 

"  No,  dearest,  not  quite,"  repUed  the 
beauty,  with  another  laugh.  "  I  am  by  no 
means  the  capricious  unmeaning  person  you 
seem  to  take  me  for,  my  much-esteemed  Mend. 
I  told  you  not  very  long  ago,  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  let  this  sweet  youth  come  to  a 
formal  proposal  of  marriage  till  I  had  given 
myself  one  more  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  love  of  a  man  I  like  better  will, 
or  will  not,  bring  him  to  the  same  extremity. 
And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Knight,  I  tell  you 
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SO  again.  Be  so  good  as  to  believe  me  this 
time,  will  you  ?  And  we  shall  both  be  spaxed 
any  further  trouble  on  that  point." 

"  If  you  would  be  so  obliging  as  not  to 
talk  to  me  in  riddles,  Miss  Thorwold,  I 
should  have  a  better  chance  of  fiilly  appre- 
ciating the  sublimity  of  your  character,  and 
the  pertinacity  of  your  will.  What  did  you 
mean  me  to  understand,  when  you  said  that 
you  had  managed  our  release?" 

*'  I  meant  you  to  understand  that  I  had 
devised  and  executed  a  project  which  would 
enable  us  to  exchange  the  preternatural  dul- 
ness  of  the  Mount,  for  the  el^ant  repose  of 
Crosby;  and,  although  I  expected  that,  with 
grateful  admiration,  you  would  ask  me  how^  I 
did  not  anticipate  that  I  should  get  as  my 
reward,  such  an  amount  of  scolding  and 
threats,  as  might  make  me  doubt  whether  I 
should,  indeed,  so  very  greatly  improve  my 
condition  by  giving  up  the  Mount  for 
Crosby." 

"  You  are  very  ungratefiil,  Amelia,  to  resent 
a  warmth  of  feeling  on  my  part  whichso  strong*- 
ly  proves  my  affection  for  yoji.    I  would  to 
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Heaven,  my  dear,  that  you  coiild  teach  your- 
self to  appreciate  only  with  common  sense 
and  fairness,  the  innumerable  advantages  of 
the  Mount,  and  then  you  would  soon  cease 
to  have  any  idle  longings  to  be  elsewhere." 

"  Example,  my  dear  Mrs.  Knight,  is  worth 
all  the  precepts  in  the  world.  Let  me  see 
you  submit  gaily,  quite  gaily  it  must  be,  re- 
member, only  for  ten  more  days,  to  the  in- 
spiring convivialities  of  this  delicious  man- 
sion, and  I  pledge  you  my  word,  that  you 
shall  never  hear  me  call  it  dull  again." 

"  Nonsense,  Amelia  1"  returned  her  friend, 
yawning  in  her  turn.  "  Nothing  can  be  so 
perfectly  unfair  as  to  make  my  feelings  here, 
a  measure  for  what  yours  ought  to  be.  You 
have  got  to  animate  and  amuse  you,  one  of 
the  handsomest  young  men  that  nature  ever 
formed,  distractedly  in  love  with  you — and  I 
have  got — ^his  mamma — for  shame,  Amelia!" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Mrs.  Knight,  I  would 
very  nearly  as  soon  have  the  mother  as  the 
son.  If  you  happened  to  think  my  respect- 
able uncle,  or  any  other  man  of  the  world, — 
I  don't  wishto  J)e  personal, — ^if  you  happened. 
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I  say,  to  think  any  body  as  fascinating  and 
altogether  irresistible  as  1  think  Lord  Wil- 
liam Hammond,  you  would  not  perceive 
more  beauty  in  Master  Alfred  than  I  do. 
But  to  return  to  the  theme  which  your  sus- 
picions so  onielly  interrupted.  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  hit  upon  a  most  excellent  expe- 
dient for  withdrawing  ourselves  from  the 
overpowering  delights  of  this  Elysium.  I 
have  fastened  a  quarrel  upon  that  queer  little 
animal.  Miss  Julia  Drummond,  and  have 
told  Alfred,  in  a  very  sentimental  style  too, 
that  we  must  meet  elsewhere  I  And  have 
left  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  mingled  emotions, 
compounded  of  adoration  for  me,  and  indig- 
nation against  her." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  needlessly  spiteful, 
Miss  Thorwold?"  said  Mrs.  Knight,  angrily. 
"  If  your  marriage  with  the  young  man  de- 
pended upon  your  setting  them  together  by 
the  ears,  I  could  excuse  it ;  but  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  I  really  think  your  invention  is  a 
most  detestable  one.  Pretty,  gentle  little 
creature !  I  really  cannot  conceive  how  you 
i2 
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could  find  it  in  your  heart  to  injure  such  a 
sweet-looking  young  thing  as  that." 

"  How  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Benight,  but  it 
may  be  the  sweet  looks  of  the  young  thing 
which  set  me  upon  it  ?  How  do  you  know 
but  that  I  may  be  jealous  of  her?** 

"  I  wish  you  were,  my  dear^  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  might 
forgive  you,  even  if  you  laid  a  plot  to  poison 
her.  But  I  know  you  better,  Miss  Thor- 
wold.  You  are  not  at  all  likely  to  espy 
in  such  a  simple,  unpretending  little  ciea- 
ture  as  Julia  Drummond,  any  thing,  either 
in  body  or  mind,  that  could  surest  the 
idea  of  jealousy  to  you-" 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.  Do  you 
know  that  I  could  count  up  a  score  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  London  that  I  would 
rather  trust  Lord  Wilham  with,  than  this 
one  little  trumpery  girl?" 
.  "  Indeed  ?"  rephed  Mrs.  Knight,  raising 
her  eye-brows.  "  Then  you  are  less  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  your  own  charms  than 
I  imagined,  my  dear.    But  all  jesting  apart, 
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I  really  cannot  see  why  you  should  find  it 
necessary  to  quarrel  with  any  body  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  get  away.  If  you  really  are 
resolute  in  your  determination  of  keeping 
the  proposal  at  arm's  length  till  you  have 
agam  seen  Lord  William,  ob  till  he  has 
refused  our  invitation,  which,  I  presume, 
you  would  consider  as  an  answer  in  fiill, — ^if 
you  are  quite  resolute  on  this  point,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  may  not — why  /  may 
not  inform  my  amusing  friend,  Mrs.  Der- 
mont,  this  very  evening,  while  you  are  en- 
joying the  intoxicating  exhilaration  of  your 
nightly  waltz,  that  I  have  friends  coming  to 
me  firom  town,  and  must  be  at  home  to  re- 
ceive them  " 

"And  what  will  you  do  in  case  Mrs. 
Dermont,  in  one  of  her  paroxysms  of  fond 
indulgence  to  her  son,  should  beg  you  to 
leave  me  behind  ?"  said  Amelia. 

"  I  would  be  very  generous,  Miss  Thor- 
wold,"  replied  her  fiiend.  "I  would  tell 
her  that  I  cannot,  as  yet,  make  up  my  mind 
to  live  without  you.  And  then,  by  way  of 
preparing  a  little  balm  for  her  to  pour  upon 
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the  bleeding  heart  of  her  son,  when  this 
dreadfiil  news  shall  be  made  known  to  him, 
I  will  tell  her  of  my  projected  filte,  and  pre- 
tend to  consult  her  as  to  what  day  will  suit 
her  and  her  family  best." 

"  And  you  have  told  Lord  William  that 
it  is  to  be  on  Thursday  week !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Thorwold,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  childish,  Amelia  ?" 
returned  Mrs.  Enight,  laughing.  ^^Do  you 
really  think  that  there  is  any  danger  lest  I 
should  change  my  day  at  the  suggestion  of 

Mrs.  Dermont?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  measure  thus  determined  upon  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  was  brought  forward 
with  great  ability  at  the  time  proposed,  and 
received  by  Mrs.  Dermont  with  the  an- 
ticipated degree  of  surprise  and  regret  But 
Mrs.  Enight  did  the  business  so  skilfiilly, 
that  she  perfectly  succeeded  in  setting  the 
fond  mother's  mind  at  rest  respecting  the 
ultimate  success  of  her  son  with  the  £ur 
lady  of  his  love  ;  for,  having  made  up  her 
mind  completely  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
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William  Hammond,  and  not  believing  that 
the  beautiful  Amelia  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  so  increasing  the  impression  she  had  ap- 
peared to  make  on  the  heart  of  his  incon- 
stant lordship  as  to  obtain  &om  him  any 
thing  approaching  an  offer  of  marriage, 
Mrs.  Knight  scrupled  not  to  hint,  very  in- 
telligibly, that  she  could  not  avoid  seeing 
the  mutual  attachment  of  her  admu^able 
young  friend  and  Mr.  Alfred;  adding,  with 
every  appearance  of  deep  feeling,  "  I  cannot, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Dermont,  give  a  higher  proof 
of  the  admiration  I  feel  for  your  son,  than 
by  saying  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  im- 
mense c^ers  which  my  lovely  Amelia  has 
refused,  I  should  see  her  give  her  hand  and 
heart  to  him,  with  the  most  entire  satisfiic- 
tion." 

This,  together  with  such  a  mention  of  the 
intended  f6te  at  Crosby,  as  she  had  promised 
Miss  Thorwold  to  make,  perfectly  answered 
the  double  purpose  intended, — ^that  is  to 
say,  their  departure  was  announced  and  de- 
cided upon,  yet  the  tender  hopes  of  the 
enamoured  Alfred  were  in  no  degree  shaken 
thereby. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CoNSiDEBiNa  the  great  satisfaction  felt  by 
the  party  assembled  at  the  Mount,  at  the 
flattering  invitation  which  brought  them 
there,  they  bore  the  breaking-np  of  the 
party,  which  seemed  to  be  proclaimed  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  Mrs.  Knight's  departmre,  and  that  of 
her  young  friend,  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Two  only  out  of  the  set 
being  altogether  free  from  a  sort  of  secret 
movement  of  satisfaction  upon  learning  that 
they  were  not  expected  to  eat  any  more 
solemn  breakfiasts,  dinners,  and  sappers  there 
at  present.  Miss  Verepoint  and  Greorge 
Marsh  were  the  only  individuals  who  &lt 
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the  discovery  to  be  disagreeable,  for  they 
only  bad  that  within  them  which  could 
render  all  external  circumstances  pretty 
nearly  indifferent.  As  well  may  a  stone, 
dropped  from  the  summit  of  a  projecting 
rock  be  arrested  by  a  wish  from  falling  into 
the  sea  at  its  foot,  as  such  an  attachment  as 
theirs  be  stifled,  and  put  an  end  to,  by  the 
wishes  or  the  efforts  of  those  who  feel  it. 

Both  these  young  people  felt,  and  felt 
strongly,  that  there  were  various  objections 
to  their  imion,  much  too  serious  to  be  got 
over  pleasantly.  To  George,  the  idea  of  a 
man  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  endeavouring 
to  win  the  affections  of  a  wealthy  heiress, 
had  something  so  revolting  and  detestable  in 
it,  that^  although  he  went  on  from  day  to 
day  engaged  in  doing  this  and  nothing  else, 
he  had  never  yet  found  courage  to  call  this 
occiq)ation  by  its  proper  name,  and  would 
have  been  quite  as  much  shocked  had  some 
cruel  looker-on  told  him  he  had  been  making 
love,  as  if  they  had  informed  him  that  he 
had  inadvertently  set  fire  to  his  neighbour's 
house. 
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And  as  for  Charlotte,  although  she 
would  by  no  means  have  judged  such  an 
attack  upon  her  affections  with  equal  seve- 
rity,  she  was  quite  as  far  as  he  was  from 
deeming  their  union  a  happiness  within  the 
reach  of  hope.  Could  she  propose  Miss 
Celestina  Marsh  to  her  beloved,  her  ex- 
emplary, her  dehcate-minded  mother,  as  a 
most  near  coimexion,  and,  unless  she  with- 
drew herself  from  that  dear,  precious  mo- 
ther, as  an  inmate  and  eveiy-day  com- 
panion? Could  she  do  this  ?  No  I  Not 
even  to  become  the  wife  of  George  Marsh. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  most  genuine 
feelings  on  both  sides,  they  had  been  happy, 
oh  1  very  happy,  during  the  ten  days  they 
had  now  passed  together,  and  the  pang  which 
accompanied  the  infarmation  that  this  happi- 
ness was  about  to  end,  shot  through  both 
hearts  at  once,  producing  very  perfect  sym- 
pathy. 

But  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  party,  there 
truly  was  not  one  among  them  who  felt  any 
r^et.  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Stephens,  and 
Miss  Celestina  Marsh,  all  felt  very  strongly 
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the  great  advantage  of  having  such  a  long 
intimate  sort  of  visit  at  the  Mount  to  talk 
about.  But  they  all  felt  also,  that  it  was  a 
dreadfully  heavy  busifiess  to  live  from  morn- 
ing to  night  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Der- 
mont's  incessant  civilities,  and  never-for-an- 
instant  forgotten  duties,  as  mistress  of  the 
house.  It  was  not,  certainly,  that  either  of  the 
three  were  troubled  with  that  delicate  sort  of 
sensitiveness  which  renders  every  degree  of 
mental  annoyance  intolerable.  But  there  is 
something  in  the  species  of  persecution  with 
which  such  very  dull  ladies  as  Mrs.  Dermont 
beset  their  guests,  that  must,  sooner  or  later, 
wear  out  the  spirits  of  almost  every  variety 
of  himian  beings. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  colonel, 
though  considerably  less  dull  by  nature,  very 
effectually  filled  up  the  measure  of  weariness 
by  incessantiy  pointing  out  to  every  guest  in 
succession,  and  then  to  them  all  collectively, 
and  then  to  all  in  succession  again,  that  his 
house  and  his  horses,  his  grass  and  his  sheep, 
his  dogs  and  his  guns,  his  gardens  and  his 
stables,  his  wines  and  his  ales,  his  aspect  and 
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his  air,  the  water  that  flowed  through  his 
ground,  and  the  trees  which  grew  upon  it, 
were  all  better,  very  remarkably  and  parti- 
cularly better,  than  those  possessed  by  any 
other  living  gentleman  whatever. 

Such  ladies  and  gentlemen,  therefore,  as 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dermont  do  well  to  adhere 
to  the  rest  day,  dressed  day,  and  pressed  day 
system,  for  as  each  brings  with  it  some  little 
variety  of  its  own,  the  heavy  pressure  of 
Dermontian  monotony  is  not  so  severely  felt. 
But  ten  days'  continuance  of  the  strictly  re^ 
gulated  hospitaUties  of  the  Momrr  would 
tame  the  spirits  of  a  harlequin. 

Neither  was  this  all  which  had  occurred 
during  the  visit  to  make  the  termination  of 
it  welcome.  Celestina  had  very  reasonably 
hoped  for  officers,  but  had  found  none.  Mrs. 
Stephens  had  laboured  to  establish  a  meta- 
physical friendship  with  a  young  gentleman, 
and  had  been  obliged  at  last  to  content  her- 
self with  a  greatly  less  sublime  intimacy  with 
his  sister,  and  Mr.  Stephens  had  made  the 
disagreeable  discovery  that  all  ladies  of  for* 
tune  were  neither  so  old,  so  ugly,  nor  so  pre- 
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tematurally  cleverer  than  every  body  else, 
as  lis  own  "  sweet  love." 

All  this  tended  to  facilitate  greatly  the  busi- 
ness of  breaking  up,  the  idea  of  which  had 
hung  rather  heavily  on  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Dennontduringthe  night  which  had  followed 
Mrs.  Knight's  announcement  of  her  intended 
departure,  and  the  breakfast  of  the  following 
morning.  She  had,  indeed,  been  wise  enough 
to  avoid  repeating  within  the  reach  of  any 
mortal  ear  that  awful  word  ^  month,**  which 
Alfred,  in  the  fervour  of  his  young  love,  had 
mentioned  as  the  period  to  which  he  flattered 
himself  the  visit  would  extend;  yet  still  she 
feared  that  a  party  established  in  so  very 
agreeable  a  mansion,  without  having  heard 
any  time  specified  for  the  termination  of  their 
stay,  might  be  hard  to  move,  and  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  her  to  perceive  how  very  well 
the  majority  of  the  company  bore  it.  For  the 
feelings  of  Miss  Verepoint  and  poor  George 
were  not  worn  on  their  sleeves,  and  though 
Miss  Thorwold  knew  her  duty  better  than 
to  look  otherwise  than  very  sweetly  sad,  the 
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obvious  reason  for  this  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  render  it  disagreeable. 

But  even  if  every  thing  else  had  moved  on 
slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  the  charming 
spirits  of  Mrs.  Knight  would  have  set  it  all 
right  again,  for  the  relief  which  this  sudden 
movement  gave  her  was  great  indeed.  Mrs. 
Knight  was  by  no  means  a  particularly  in- 
tellectual person;  but^  nevertheless,  she  had 
a  good  deal  of  devemess  about  her,  and  a 
quick  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  especially  when 
there  was  any  one  near  for  whose  amuse- 
ment she  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  pur- 
vey. Moreover  she  had  been  much  accus- 
tomed to  that  best  vie  de  chdteau^  in  which 
people  being  permitted  to  take  their  own  way 
in  amusing  themselves  often  find  it  in  the 
occupation  of  amusing  others.  But  at  the 
Mount,  as  Mrs.  Dermont  considered  it  her 
duty  to  amuse  every  body,  nobody  was  ever 
amused  at  all,  imless  indeed  they  took  the 
matter  so  decisively  into  their  own  hands  as 
to  run  away  fix)m  her. 

Alfred  bore  the  departure  of  his  beloved 
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better  than  his  anxious  mother  expected;  but 
the  idea  that  Julia,  the  playmate  of  his  child- 
hood, the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  confident 
of  his  first,  and  as  he  hoped  and  believed,  of 
his  only  passion,  that  she  should  prove  so 
corrupted  in  heart,  and  so  diabolical  in  tem- 
per as  to  dislike  and  ofiend  Amelia,  had 
something  in  it  so  hostile  to  every  feeling  of 
enjoyment,  that  he  became,  as  he  reflected 
on  it,  completely  reconciled  to  the  change, 
and  fully  convinced  that  the  being  permitted 
to  visit  her  at  Crosby  would  aflTord  him  much 
more  unmixed  enjoyment  than  continuing  to 
see  her  in  the  presence  of  Julia  at  home. 

As  to  poor  Julia  herself,  the  only  advan- 
tage she  anticipated  fix)m  the  change  was, 
the  being  permitted  to  pass  more  hours  alone. 
The  character  and  order  of  intellect  of  Miss 
Thorwold  had  been  developed  very  clearly 
to  her  during  much  less  than  half  the  time 
they  had  passed  under  the  same  roof,  as  &r 
^t  least  as  her  conduct  and  feelings  during 
that  interval  of  time  were  concerned.  And 
gladly  would  Julia  have  given  her  life  could 
she  have  changed  the  false-hea,rted,  artful 
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coquette  into  a  being  worthy  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  Alfred  Dermont. 

"  Oh,  if  she  did  but  love  him  as  I  love 
him  !"  thought  the  every  way  miserable  girl, 
"  how  much  better  I  could  bear  the  frivolity, 
the  inanity  of  her  mind  !  But  she  loves  him 
not;  it  is  all  false,  false,  Mse.  Poor  dear 
Alfred  1  He  thinks  that  I  am  vexed  and 
^^gry?  because  he  expressed  displeasure  at 
my  having  insulted  her,  as  she  called  it! 
Loyal-hearted  and  true  himself,  he  diieams 
not  that  it  is  possible  she  should  deceive 
him.  Angry,  Alfred,  angry  with  you  ?  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  did  not  love  you  all  the 
better  for  it.  But  how  can  I  watch  the  pure 
sincerity  of  every  feeling  in  him,  contrasted 
with  the  deep  falsehood  of  every  affected 
feeling  in  her,  and  not  love  him  the  better 
for  it?'* 

And  then,  naturally  enough,  she  fisdled 
not  to  torture  herself  by  reflecting  how  ut- 
terly impossible  it  was  for  her  to  interfere, 
in  order  to  open  his  eyes. 

Amelia  had  already  given  her  to  imder- 
stand  that  she  strongly  suspected  the  natuie 
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of  the  fiiendship  existing  between  her  and 
Alfred.  "  On  his  side,  my  dear,"  she  had 
said,  ^'  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  there  exists 
no  feehng  or  fancy  of  which  he  has  the  least 
reason  to  be  ashamed;  but  I  do  not  think  I 
could  safely  venture  to  say  as  much  for  you. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  mean  to  be 
severe.  You  are  still  but  a  child,  my  little 
Julia,  and  I  dare  say  are  far  from  under- 
standing how  very  disgracefrd  a  volunteer 
passion  on  the  part  of  a  young  lady  is  con- 
sidered by  weU-conducted  persons  when  they 
are  grown  up." 

Gould  she  interfere  after  this  ?  Could  she 
doubt  for  a  mom^it  that  any  thing,  and 
every  thing,  she  might  say  or  do  towards 
lifting  the  veil  that  now  blinded  the  judg- 
ment of  Alfred,  would  be  attributed  by  Al- 
fred himself  (Miss  Thorwold's  commentary 
being  at  hand  to  help  him)  to  the  ^^  dis- 
gracefrd" passion  she  had  attributed  to  her  I 
Nay,  there  was  something  worse  still,  the 
dread  of  which  must  for  ever  keep  Julia 
silent  respecting  her  opinion  of  Miss  Thor- 
wold.    How  could  she  trust  her  own  heart? 

VOL.  n.  K 
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How  could  she  herself  be  sure  that  her  judg- 
ment was,  indeed,  as  perfectly  uninfluenced 
by  her  feelings  as  she  believed  it  to  be  ? 

With  this  fearful  doubt  at  her  heart,  it 
was  morally  impossible  for  such  a  creature 
as  Julia  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  save 
what  she  loved  from  destruction,  although 
dread&lly  sure  that  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  world  who  could  do  it* 

One  little  circumstance  there  was,  which, 
trifling  as  it  might  be,  compared  with  much 
that  she  had  observed  of  a  worse  nature,  she 
certainly  did  hope  he  might  discover  by  means 
of  his  own  eyes.  Julia  had  been  only  two 
days  in  the  house  with  Miss  Thorwold,  when 
she  found  out  that  the  beautiful  wild-rose 
tint  on  her  cheek,  was  laid  there  by  her  own 
skilful  hand.  When  first  the  idea  arose,  she 
rejected  it,  and  blushed  much  deeper  than 
the  wild  rose  as  she  traced  the  suspicion  to 
her  heart,  rather  than  to  her  eye.  "  Thy 
wishes,  Ju,  were  father  to  that  thought,"  she 
muttered,  with  great  bitterness  of  indigna- 
tion against  herself.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
became  so  evident  to  her  senses,  certainly  a 
little  on  the  alert,  that  before  many  hours 
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more  had  increased  their  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  there  was  not  a  loop-hole  left  into 
which  her  tender  conscience  would  thrust 
her  conviction  of  it.  At  sixteen  and  a  half 
— especially  if  such  an  adventure  as  disco- 
vering rouge,  where  rouge  is  not  intended 
to  be  seen,  has  never  be£edlen  the  observer — 
the  playing  such  sly  tricks  upon  nature  is 
considered  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
atrocity,  and  our  little  novice  thought  that,  if 
known  to  Alfred,  it  might  go  far  towards 
convincing  him  that  his  Amelia  was  not  ex* 
actly  what  he  believed  her  to  be — a  consum- 
mation which,  without  the  very  slightest  mix- 
ture of  selfish  feeling,  she  would  have  given 
her  right  hand  to  produce.  But  no,  it  was 
impossible — ^perfectly,  absolutely  impossible, 
that  she  should  ever  take  upon  her  the  task 
of  telling  Alfred,  her  too  dearly  loved  Al* 
fred,  that  if  he  could  but  open  his  eyes,  he 
would  be  sure  to  see  that  the  lady  he  loved 
was  unworthy  of  him,  and,  therefore,  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  turn  round,  and  see  ii 
she  herself  were  not  more  so. 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  Julia  was  to 
k2 
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blame  in  thus  shrinking  £rom  making  mani- 
festy  truths  which  she  must  have  felt  to  be 
so  important  to  the  happiness  of  the  £iend 
she  loved.  But  if  all  the  casuists  in  the 
world  had  pointed  this  out  to  her  at  that 
time,  she  would  have  been  incapable  of  act- 
ing otherwise. 

It  was,  however,  a  very  beautiful  natural 
feeling  that  was  at  work  within  her;  and  it 
required  more  e2:perience  than  she  yet  pos- 
sessed, to  ^ow  her  that  there  may  be  occa- 
sions when  a  sterner  line  of  conduct  than 
any  arising  fix)m  personal  considerations,  let 
them  be  as  generous  as  they  will,  must  be 
followed,  or  mischief  may  ensue. 

And  so  Miss  Thorwold  and  her  accom- 
plished chaperon  departed,  leaving  Alfired 
with  the  delightftd  hope  of  soon  becoming 
the  happy  husband  of  the  best,  the  sweetest, 
the  most  guileless,  the  most  gentle-hearted, 

and  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  world. 
•        ••••• 

The  answer  of  Lord  Ripley  was  eveiy 
thing  that  Mrs.  Knight  wished  it  to  be — ac* 
oepting  her  invitation,  expressing  veiy  lively 
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satisfaction  at  the  excellent  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  his  troublesome  niece,  and  tenderly 
grateful  for  the  share  she  had  had  in  it. 

That  of  Lord  William  Hammond  was  not 
so  long,  but  it  was  equally  agreeable.  It  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  being  at  Crosby  at 
the  time  appointed,  though  all  the  powers  of 
light  and  darkness  combined,  set  themselves 
to  prevent  it,  and  under  the  heading  of  P.S. 
were  the  following  words:  "Doi  If  I  do 
noty  may  I  be  doomed  eternally  to  suffer  tor- 
ments worse  (if  possible  I)  than  that  of  being 
chained  in  the  body  to  one  place,  while  my 
sprit  is  panting  to  be  in  another." 

Mrs.  Knight  put  the  precious  document 
into  the  hands  of  her  fiur  Mend,  with  some- 
thing a  good  deal  like  a  sneer  upon  her  lipa; 
but  the  younger  lady  perused  it  in  a  &r  dif- 
ferent spirit.  Triumph,  hope,  and  joy  flashed 
from  her  eyes,  and  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
poor  Alfred  Dermont  had  not  been  beside 
her  at  that  moment,  for,  if  he  had,  there  is 
every  probability  that  she  might,  with  much 
more  than  her  usual  sincerity,  have  made 
him  aware  of  the  real  value  she  had  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Lords  Ripley  and  William  Hammond 
did  not  arrive  at  Crosby  on  the  day  of  the 
archery  meeting,  nor  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  it — ^but  one  day  earlier  still,  ao'* 
cording  to  the  invitations  they  had  received; 
for  Mrs,  Knight  was  well  acquainted  with 
Lord  Ripley's  admirable  taste  in  all  things 
bdonging  to  a  gala,  and,  therefore,  naturally 
thought  that  the  wisest  and  most  prudent 
thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  give  sufficient 
time  for  her  to  take  advantage  of  this  pecu- 
liar  talent  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  considering  hex 
views  for  Miss  Thorwold,  she  did  not  display 
an  equal  degree  of  discretion  in  naming  the 
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same  early  day  for  tlie  arrival  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam. But  more  than  one  reason  existed 
which  may  account  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  her  conviction  that  Lord  William 
Hammond  had  no  more  intention  of  marry- 
ing Miss  Thorwold  than  of  jumping  over 
Westminster-bridge,  made  her  feel  that  his 
passing  a  few  hours  more  or  less  in  her  so* 
dely  could  not  really  make  any  difference. 

Secondly,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she 
could  profit  by  Lord  Ripley's  advice,  if  she 
did  not  in  some  way  get  rid  of  the  trouble- 
some Amelia;  and,  thirdly,  nothing  was  more 
desirable  than  that  the  said  troublesome 
Amelia  should  be  kept  in  good  humour  dur- 
ing her  uncle's  visit;  for  if  she  were  not,  she 
would  be  likely  to  make  various  impertinent 
observations,  either  about  his  being  their 
doU,  or  else  about  his  staying  there  so 
long;  all  of  which  she  was  as  likely  as  not 
to  commimicate  to  her  aunt  Ripley^  if  she 
found  herself  perfectly  at  leisure  to  write  to 
her. 

The  nervous,  anxious,  hoping,  and  fearing 
Miss  Thorwold  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
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bdieve  that  her  first  look  into  the  eyes  of 
Lord  William  Hammond  would  enable  her 
to  judge  whether  she  had  any  hope  of  even* 
tually  winning  him  or  not  And  the  result 
of  that  first  look  was  such  as  to  raise  her 
from  a  very  vacillating  and  see-saw  sort  of 
condition,  very  nearly  balanced  between  &ar 
and  hope,  into  a  state  of  more  trimnphant 
confidence  in  the  gentleman's  love  and  ad- 
nuration,  than  she  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 

Beyond  all  doubt  his  eyes  were  very  elo- 
quent eyes,  and  beyond  aU  doubt  they  did, 
at  that  moment,  express  a  prodigious  deal  oC 
tender  passion  for  the  beautiful  person  who 
had  set  herself  so  earnestly  to  read  them. 

The  two  gentlemen  arrived  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  the  partie  carrde  wMck 
followed  was  almost  as  agreeable  as  a  partie 
carr6e  could  be.  Doubtless  two  tSte-&*t3te8 
might  have  been  moce  agreeable  still,  but 
this,  of  course,  could  not  be  hoped  for  till  the 
following  day,  when  the  lounging  habits  of 
such  a  pleasant  house  as  that  of  Mrs.  Enight 
was  sure  to  afford  opportunity  for  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  evening  which 
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this  fiiendly  party  passed  together  was  exr 
oeediiigly  agreeable,  for  they  all  appeared  in 
good-humour,  and  perfectly  well  disposed  to 
be  amiable.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that 
any  gentleman  in  the  world,  being  an  imcle, 
coold  be  less  in  the  way  of  a  lady,  being  his 
niece,  than  Lord  Bipley  was  in  that  of  Miss 
Thorwold.  That  she  flirted  oatrageously 
with  Lord  William  was  as  evident  to  the 
visoount  as  it  was  to  Lord  WiUiam  himself, 
but  that  judicious  nobleman,  though  standing 
in  Joco  parentis  to  the  beauty,  was  of  too  in« 
dnlgent  a  temper  to  feel  any  sort  of  displea- 
sure on  that  account  towards  her,  even  though 
he  was  really  almost  as  anadous  as  it  was 
possible  an  uncle  could  be,  that  nothing 
should  interfere  to  prevent  her  marriage  with 
the  young  gentleman  whose  addresses  had 
been  so  pleasantly  announced  to  him. 

One  little  hint,  however,  he  thought  it 
might  be  as  well  to  throw  out,  as  weU  for 
Lord  William's  safe  conduct  as  her  own« 
Lord  Ripley,  like  his  acute  fiiend,  Mrs. 
Knight,  had  long  ago  given  up  all  hope  oi 
AmeUa's  ever  becoming  Lady  William  Ham* 
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mond;  and  therefore,  he  very  justly  thought, 
although  there  could  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  amuse  themselves  by  a  little  in- 
nocent flirtation,  if  they  liked  it,  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  enlighten  his  fascinating  lord- 
ship on  the  yoimg  lady's  approaching  mar- 
riage, in  order  to  prevent  his  putting  himself 
too  conspicuously  forward  as  her  adorer  when 
her  Juture  should  be  present. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  said,  with 
the  most  easy,  good-natured,  nonchalante 
manner  imaginable.  ^^I  say,  Hammond, 
we  all  know  what  winning  ways  you  have, 
and  how  extremely  capable  you  are  of 
making  fidr  ladies  forget  that  there  is  any 
body  present  but  yourself.  This  is  all  vastly 
weU^  as  long  as  we  are  en  petite  comitS  here, 
but  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  inform  you,  man 
cheTy  that  the  day  after  to-monow  you  will 
have  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  a 
certain  Mr.  Alfred  Dermont,  a  weU-bom 
youth,  with  a  handsome  estate,  who  aspirea 
to  the  hand  of  my  &ix  niece.  I  am  so  well 
pleased  by  this  news,  that  I  fully  intend  to 
pinch  myself  a   little,  in  order  to  make 
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Amelia  a  present  of  a  few  thousands  on  the 
happy  occasion.  So  I  give  you  warning, 
noble  sir,  that  I  shall  take  it  very  par- 
ticularly ill,  if  you  do  ought  to  fill  the 
young  man's  head  with  jealous  fears,  at  the 
great  risk  of  pushing  out  all  matrimonial  pro* 
jects  thereby.    Do  you  imderstand  ?" 

*^  Oh  I  perfectly,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply, 
and  it  was  spoken  in  a  tone  as  light  and  airy 
as  that  in  which  the  address  that  produced 
it  had  been  uttered. 

But  Amelia,  whose  eye  was  eagerly  fixed 
upon  his  countenance,  saw  that  he  changed 
colour ;  and  when  Lord  Bipley,  satisfied 
that  he  had  fiilly  performed  his  duty,  turned 
away,  in  order  to  begin  a  new  game  of  chess 
with  Mrs.  Knight,  she  had  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  receiving  such  a  furious  glance 
from  his  expressive  eyes,  as  failed  not  to 
convince  her  that  he  was  suffering  at  that 
moment  fix)m  a  pang  of  jealousy  which 
could  not  possibly  exist  without  love. 

Nor  was  she  mistaken  in  this ;  such  love 
as  Lord  William  Hammond  was  capable  of 
feeling,  she  had  certainly  inspired,  and  he 
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had  long  been  convinced  that  this  passLoa 
was  fiilly  returned. 

More  than  once,  in  the  coarse  of  the  last 
year,  he  had  very  nearly  made  up  his  mind 
to  propose  to  her  ;  but  at  forty  years  of  age, 
a  man  thinks  more  deliberately  of  this  act, 
before  he  commits  it,  than  a  man  of  twenty; 
and  such  a  multitude  of  important  sugges- 
tions presented  themselves  between  the  im- 
passioned thought  and  the  more  deliberate 
act,  that  at  length  he  decided  that  he  would 
not  ^  be  such  a  confounded  fool  for  any  wo- 
man in  Christendom/'  and  thenceforward,  he 
had  contented  himself  by  betraying  just 
enough  of  his  passionate  admiration  to  keep 
her  in  constant  expectation  of  his  betraying 
more,  while  he  took  care  to  make  her  pre* 
feience  for  him,  over  every  olher  man  that 
approached  her,  sufficiently  obvious  to  pre- 
vent any  other  man  from  seriously  thinking 
of  her  for  a  moment. 

It  is  probable  that  his  lordship  was  not 
himself  foUy  aware  how  much  he  should 
really  dislike  her  manying  any  one  else,  for 
he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  influence 
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was  such,  as  to  render  such  an  event  impos* 
sible ;  and  he  was  now  as  violently  indignant 
at  finding  he  was  mistaken,  as  if  his  own  con- 
duct had  given  him  all  the  right  in  the  world 
to  expect  her  eternal  constancy. 

Having  favoured  her  with  the  expressive 
glance  above  mentioned,  he  got  up,  and 
walked  outof  the  room.  For  a  shortperiod 
after  his  d^arture,  Amelia  felt  the  most  tri- 
umphant certainty  lliat  her  experiment  had 
completely  answered;  and  her  delight  was 
only  tempered  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  for  having  never  tested  his  attach- 
ment in  the  same  manner  before.  It  was  in- 
deed true,  that  no  similar  opportunity  had 
ever  occurred  since  their  acquaintance  began. 
But  her  honest  consdaioe  told  her  that  this 
ought  not  to  have  prevented  the  experi- 
ment»  for  that  it  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  have  invented  an  offer  of  marriage, 
without  receiving  it. 

But  neither  her  self-congratulations,nor  her 
self-reproaches,  could  long  make  the  absence 
of  Lord  WiUiamat  such  a  momentendurable ; 
and  perceiving  that  the  game  of  chess  ap- 
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peared  to  be  going  on  with  very  earnest  at* 
tention  on  both  sides,  she  ventured  to  rise, 
and  leave  the  room.  It  was  not  till  she  had  en- 
dured some  very  painful  moments  of  alarm, 
from  the  dreadfol  idea  that  Lord  William  had 
left  the  house  never  to  re-enter  it,  that  she 
discovered  that  he  had  in  fact  gone  very  little 
"farther  than  a  wanton's  bird,"  being  parad* 
ing,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  on  a  broad 
gravd-walk  behind  the  house.  It  was  the 
month  of  July,  and  the  weather  very  fine, 
and  therefore  the  beautiful  Miss  Thorwold, 
London-bred  lady  as  she  was,  feared  not, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  garden  shawl  of  Mrs. 
Knight's,  which  lay  conveniently  on  the  hall 
table,  to  sally  forth,  and  brave  the  breeze  of 
evening,  and  the  angry  gentleman  together. 

"You  drive  me  to  strange  measures,  my 
lord,  in  order  to  obtain  five  minutes'  conver-' 
sation  with  you,"  said  she,  coming  upon  him 
imexpectedly  fix)m  under  the  shadow  of  the 
portico. 

^^The  driving  comes  not  from  me,  ma* 
dam,"  he  replied,  with  a  good  deal  of  melo« 
dramatic  solemnity. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Lord  William,  it  will  be 
quite  too  absurd  if  you  and  I  can  do  nothing 
better  to  amuse  ourselves  in  this  charming 
sylvan  retreat  than  get  up  a  quarrel.  Con- 
sidering how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
I  had  the  honoiir  of  seeing  you  last,  I  cannot 
but  think  you  have  made  great  haste  to 
grow  disagreeable,^'  said  she. 

^^  The  time  has  been  long  enough,  Miss 
Thorwold,  to  enable  you  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  business,"  he  replied.  "  Permit  me  to  wish 
you  joy." 

"  Is  it  not  a  very  strange  caprice  in  for- 
tune, that  the  only  man  in  the  whole  world, 
who  has  the  power  of  knowing  how  fearfully 
far  I  am  at  this  moment  fix)m  every  feeling 
approaching  joy, — ^is  it  not  strange  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  utter  the  mocking  word 
to  me  ?"  Amelia  said  this  in  alow,  plaintive 
voice,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
hardly  be  listened  to  with  indifference. 

"Was  it,  then,  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  condoling  with  you,  Miss  Thorwold,  that 
you  invited  me  to  make  my  appearance 
where  I  was  to  be  greeted  by  tidings  which 
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you  well  knew  would  stab  me  to  the  heart  ? 
Was  this  generous,  Amelia  ?'^  retumed  his 
lordship. 

"Would  it  have  been  more  so,"  she  re- 
plied, trembling  with  anxiety  for  his  answer, 
"  would  it  have  been  more  generous,  Lord 
William,  had  I  done  nothing  to  give  you 
notice  of  the  misery  which  threatened  me 
till  it  was  too  late,  I  mean  till  it  had  come 
upon  me,  and  in  a  way  tomakemy  grctening 
imder  it  a  crime  ?  Is  this  what  I  ou^t  to 
have  done  ?" 

^  No,  Amelia,  no  !"  .  he  replied,  taking 
her  hand.  "The  stroke  that  has  stunned 
me  now,  might  have  killed  me  then.  Bat 
why,  oh  I  why  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
hear  such  tidings  at  all?  If  what  you  have 
just  uttered  be  true.  Foi^ve  the  doubt, 
but  it  is  inevitable.  If  it  be  true  that  yoa 
contemplate  this  hatefiil  marriage  with  dis- 
like, why  have  you  submitted  to  the  infer* 
nal  arrangement  ?  And  knowing  that  you 
had  so  submitted,  how  could  you  have  the  bar- 
barity to  ask  me  to  come  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  that  which  you  perfectly 
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well  knew  would  be  more  hateful  to  me 
than  death." 

"  Why  have  I  done  this,  Lord  William? 
Why  have  I  wished  to  see  you  once  more 
before  the  doing  so  would  be  a  sin  ?  Can  you 
ask  me  this?" 

"  But  if  your  feelings,  lovely,  too  lovely 
Amelia,  are  in  truth  such  as  your  delicious 
words  might  lead  me  to  hope,"  he  replied, 
"  why  have  you  consented  to  accept  this  de- 
testable alliance?  Why  had  you  not  the 
courage  to  refuse  him?" 

Now  this  was  a  direct  question  to  which 
it  was  not  at  all  easy  to  give  a  direct  answer, 
and  Miss  Thorwold  had  to  draw  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  and  even  use 
it,  or  seem  to  use  it,  for  several  seconds  before 
she  couldgive  any  answer  at  all ;  but  at  length 
ahe  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  very  pretty  and 
proper  reluctance :  "  It  is  far,  very  far  from 
my  inclination,  Lord  William,  to  say  any 
thing  which  may  seem  to  throw  blame  upon 
my  unde,  but  unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  your  question  without  it.  I  was 
early  left,  as  I  believe  you  knovr,  an  orphan, 

VOL.  n.  L 
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to  his  sole  caie  and  protection,  and  he  has 
ever  been,  with  one  only  exception,  as  kind 
and  indulgent  to  me  as  possible,  but  that  one 
exception  has  been  the  toocment  of  my  Hfe. 
Unhappily  for  my  peace  and  tranquiUity  I 
have  had  very  many  advantageous  proposals 
of  marrii^,  but  hitherto,  although  not  witii- 
out  a  good  deal  of  troublesome  remonstrance, 
I  have  been  permitted  to  refuse  them  all 
But  now  it  seems  as  if  Lord  Ripley  were  sud- 
denly weary  of  the  chaige  which  these  con- 
tinued refiisals  appear  likely  to  throw  upon 
him  permanentiy ,  for  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Der- 
mont's  offer,  and  the  splendid  proposal  for 
settiements  which  accompanied  it,  he  is  come 
down  armed  with  all  the  authority  his  rela- 
tionship gives  him,  and  fully  determined  to 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  me  to  accept 
this  young  man.  I  have  had  recourse,  as 
heretofore,  to  tears  and  entreaties,  but  now 
it  is  all  in  vain,  and  he  has  deliberately  told 
me  that  if  I  still  refiise  to  accept  this  young 
man,  he  shall  send  me  to  board  with  a  me- 
thodistical  old  spinster  cousin  of  my  mother's, 
who  lives  in  a  littie  town  in  North  Wales. 
All  I  could  obtain  was  permission  to  postpone 
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giving  my  final  answer  till  after  Mrs.  Knight's 
&te.  Can  you  then  wonder  that  I  should 
at  last  hesitate?  Can  you  wonder  that  this 
Welsh  home  should  seem  full  of  terror  to 
me?  Or  can  you  wonder,  Hammond,  that,  as 
I  said  before,  I  should  wish  to  see  you  once 
more  before  it  was  a  sin  to  do  so?" 

The  most  pathetic  actress  that  ever  lived 
could  scarcely  have  spoken  these  sentences 
in  a  more  touching  manner  than  Miss  Thor- 
wold.  She  appeared  to  weep,  but  it  was 
gentle,  not  violent  weeping ;  the  former  being 
sure  to  touch  and  melt  the  heart  of  man,  and 
the  latter  to  revolt  and  harden  it.  And  as 
she  softly  murmured  these  words,  and  softly 
wept,  as  an  accompaniment,  he  (very  softly 
too)  permitted  his  arm  to  steal  round  her 
waist;  and  when  she  ceased  he  ventured,  as 
the  only  consolation,  perhaps,  that  he  could 
oflfer,  to  draw  her  towards  him,  and  to  im- 
press a  very  passionate  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

It  is  possible  that  his  lordship,  though 

certainly  possessing  considerable  experience, 

was  not  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  giving 

way  to  tender  feelings  by  moonlight,  with  a 

l2 
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nobly  allied  yoimg  lady  for  his  companion; 
for  before  they  returned  into  the  house,  he 
had  done  what,  when  he  went  out  of  it,  he 
was  very  far  from  intending;  he  had,  in 
short,  with  some  few  conditions  annexed, 
rendered  the  fidr  AmeUa  the  very  happiest 
of  women,  by  making  her  an  offer,  not  only 
of  his  heart,  but  of  his  hand  also. 

A  few  moments  of  very  ecstatic  sensibihty 
on  both  sides,  followed  this  long  wished  for, 
and  long-delayed  proposal;  and  then  the  lady 
insisted  upon  it,  despite  all  that  the  gentle- 
man could  urge  to  the  contrary,  that  they 
should  return  to  the  drawing-room.  As  it 
now  became  quite  evident  that  she  was  in 
earnest,  he  ceased  his  importunities  to  pre- 
vent it;  but,  as  they  were  approaching  the 
door,  he  detained  her  long  enough  imder  the 
portico  which  sheltered  it,  to  exact  fix)m  her 
a  promise  that  she  would  not  inform  Mrs. 
Knight  of  what  had  passed  between  them, 
until  after  he  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  his  heart  respectiag  one 
or  two  particular  circumstances  necessary 
for  her  to  know  more  fully  than  her  prudish 
caution  would  now  give  her  leisure  to  do. 
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With  this  request  she  promised  scrupu- 
lously to  comply ;  and  it  was  then  arranged 
between  them,  that  they  should  set  out  upon 
a  tSte-M&te  ramble  in  the  grounds,  imme^ 
diately  after  breakfast  on  the  morrow;  after 
which,  he  said,  she  should  be  at  liberty  to 
report  his  proposal  both  to  her  tmde  and 
her  friend. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  Amelia  Thorwold 
looked  so  radiantly  beautiful,  as  when,  by 
tljie  light  of  a  few  brilliant  lamps,  Lord  Wil- 
liam Hammond  looked  at  her,  for  the  first 
time,  as  his  affianced  wife.  There  was  a 
sort  of  passionately  tender  triumph  in  her 
fine  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  such  new-born  hap- 
piness upon  her  lips,  that  the  most  indifferent 
of  men  could  not  have  looked  at  her  without 
admiration.  Lord  William  was  immeasura- 
bly far  from  being  the  most  indifferent  of 
men,  and  he  certainly  did  think,  as  he 
watched  the  gracefiil  movements  of  her  per- 
fect form,  and  the  matchless  loveliness  of  her 
charming  face,  that  if  beauty  could  excuse 
a  man  for  committing  matrimony,  he  might 
venture  to  stand  forth  as  a  Benedipt  before 
the  assembled  world. 
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Mrs.  Knight,  though  still  sitting  before  the 
chess-table,  and  having  actually  a  piece  in  her 
hand,  as  if  in  act  to  move  it,  was  roused  to 
attention  and  to  admiration,  too,  by  the  more 
than  common  charm  of  her  look  and  man- 
ner. But  although  she  had  strong  suspicions 
that  all  her  own  predictions  had  proved  fiilse^ 
and  that  all  the  radiance  which  beamed  from 
Amelia's  face  was  produced  by  happy  love, 
she  was  too  faithful  a  confidante  to  say  a 
word  to  Lord  Ripley  till  she  had  been  in- 
formed by  words,  as  well  as  looks,  that  there 
was,  indeed,  something  to  telL  But,  to  say 
truth,  she  was  dying  with  impatience,  and 
the  tea,  and  the  wine  and  water,  and  the  bis- 
cuits were  all  hurried  over  and  despatched 
with  imwonted  celerity,  so  that  Mrs.  Knight 
and  Miss  Thorwold  found  themselves  stand- 
ing vis-k-vis  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  each 
with  a  bed-candle  in  her  hand,  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
garden  scene. 

"Have  you  anything  to  tell  me,  Amelia?* 
said  Mrs.  Knight,  in  an  eager  whisper.  "  But 
it  is  folly  to  ask — I  know  you  have.    Shall 
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I  come  with  you  into  your  room,  or  will  you 
follow  me  to  mine?" 

"  Neither,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Knight,  nei- 
ther!" replied  Amelia,  endeavouring  not  to 
smile.  ^^  I  do  assure  you  that  I  know  nothing 
as  yet.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
say  to  you  to-night — excepting  that  I  am  not 
absolutely  without  hope — only,  dearest,  you 
must  do  your  best  to  engage  Lord  Ripley  to- 
morrow morning.  If  you  will  manage  to  let 
Hammond  and  me  have  a  tgte-k-tgte  walk  in 
ihe  shrubberies  to-morrow,  I  wiU  confess  to 
you  that  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  but  I  may 
have  something  to  amuse  you  with  before 
we  ring  for  our  Abigails  at  dressing  time. 
But  though  I  have  nothiog  to  tell,  I  have 
enough  to  think  of,  my  dear  fiiend,  there- 
lore  give  me  a  kiss,  and  wish  me  good 
night  If  I  should  prove  right,  my  dear,  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  very  angry  with  me." 

"  At  any  rate,  Amelia,  I  will  endeavour  to 
conquer  my  displeasure.  But  you  are  a 
tiresome  girl  not  to  tell  me  all  now.  Never- 
tlieless,  good  night !"  And  the  asked-for  kiss 
was  given  and  received,  in  the  most  affec* 
tionate  style  possible. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  appointed  meeting,  which  was  to 
aJBford  the  a£5ianced  lovers  their  promised 
tdte-^i-tSte,  was  punctually  kept  on  both 
sides;  the  gentleman,  however,  was,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  the  first  who  arrived 
at  the  place  of  meeting,  which  was  a  pretty 
little  grove,  with  a  well-matted  root-house 
in  the  middle  of  it,  having  a  gray  marble 
tombstone,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  &- 
vourite  dog,  placed  at  a  little  distance  before 
it,  as  an  object  which  might  at  once  please 
the  eye  and  touch  the  heart. 

Within  this  pretty  root-house.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Hammond  had  placed  himself  in  order 
to  find  shelter  fix)m  **  the  orb  of  day,"  as 
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well  as  from  all  other  orbs  which  might 
chance  to  be  curiously  revolving  in  their 
orbits  about  the  premises.  As  soon  as  he 
descried  the  waving  garments  of  Amelia,  as 
she  entered  by  a  path  which  gave  her  and 
her  gracefiil  movements  fiiUy  to  the  view  of 
any  eyes  within  the  root-house,  he  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  meet  her — ^but  he  thought 
l>etter  of  it,  and  remaining  still  imseen  him- 
self,  behind  the  rude  trellis-work,  which,  by 
the  help  of  woodbines  and  roses,  sheltered 
the  termination  of  the  seat  that  surrounded 
the  edifice,  he  indulged  in  a  few  minutes 
steady  contemplation  of  her  charming  figure. 
A  skilfiil  interpreter  of  the  expression  of 
human  features  might,  perhaps,  have  found 
in  those  of  the  noble  lover  as  he  gazed^ 
something  analogous  to  that  of  one  deeply 
interested  in  the  event  of  a  race,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  advantage  of  seeing  one  of  the  in- 
tended performers  in  it,  trotted  out  for  his 
gratification. 

If  his  examination  of  the  fair  creature  ap- 
proaching were,  indeed,  made  'after  this  cri- 
tic^ manner,  it  is  impossible  but  he  must 
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have  felt  liiinself  superlativdy  happy  in  the 
pramised  possession  of  such  a  gem.  And^ 
in  truth,  his  lordahip  did,  as  he  gazed,  be* 
come  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Amelia 
Thorwold  ^was,  beyond  all  question,  one  oi 
the  loveliest  women  in  creation. 

This  conviction  was  not  only  satisfoctoiyy 
but  exceedingly  well  tuned ;  for  his  lordship 
had  not  passed  a  night  of  unbroken  sleep, 
bat  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  tormented  by 
many  waking  doubts,  as  to  whether  he  had 
not  been  a  most  confounded  fool  to  entangle 
himself  at  last  But  now,  the  same  leeliiig 
which  had  led  him  on  to  the  desperate  ex.* 
tremity  of  proposing  marriage  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  returned  upon  him  in  full 
force.  In  shorty  he  admired  the  lady  too 
mnch  to  relish  the  idea  of  her  becoming  the 
wife  ot  any  one  else ;  and  havii^,  at  length, 
once  again  solemnly  pledged  his  determina- 
tion that  this  should  not  be,  with  all  the 
solemnity  that  a  deep  imprecation  could 
give,  he  started  from  his  retreat,  and  stepped 
forth  upon  tlie  mossy  turf  to  meet  her. 

^  My  loveliest  Amelia !"  he  exclaimed,  as 
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lie  again  ventured  to  throw  liis  arm  around 
lier^  and  led  her  to  the  sheLtered  seat  he  had 
left.  "MylovdiestAmelial  How  vain,  how 
utterly  vain  is  every  effisrt  that  the  very 
wisest  among  ua  can  make  to  resist  fitsdna- 
tion  such  as  yours!  Jt  is  scarcely  possible, 
my  dearest  love,  to  imagine  an  act  more  ut- 
terly devoid  of  common  sense,  and  common 
prudence,  than  my  offering  myself  in  marri^e 
to  you.  I  hope  and  Irust  my  sweet  friend, 
&at  you  already  know  the  lamentable  &ct, 
that  I  am,  in  fashionable  phrase,  an  absolute 
b^ar.  I  ra&er  think,  indeed,  that  theson 
of  an  Iki^h  duke  never  does  actually  go, 
with  his  wife  and  &mily,  into  a  workhouse  ; 
noar  is  it  at  all  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  I  £mcy,  that  the  niece  of  a  viscount 
should  do  so  either  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  sort 
of  mysterious  dependence,  loveliest,  that  we 
must  rest,  for,  upon  the  honour  of  a  noble 
gentleman,  I  know  of  no  other/' 

"  It  matters  not,''  replied  Amelia,  suffering 
her  beauteous  head  to  drop  upon  his 
shoulder.  ^  Such  a  dependence  as  you  speak 
oty  my  dear  lord,  vague  and  mysterious  as 
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you  may  tliink  it,  is  a  thousand  times  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  one  of  the  poor  little 
gently  incomes  of  one  or  two  thousand  a 
year  perhaps,  which  all  the  world  are  ready 
to  declare  aught  to  be  enough,  yet  which 
never  can  by  possibility  be  found  so  by 
people  of  any  real  fiishion.  If  you  are 
ready  to  take  the  chance  which  our  mu- 
tual position  gives  us,  of  keeping  our  no- 
ble heads  above  water,  I  am.  Nor  would  I 
change  the  prospect  for  any  other  that  could 
be  offered  me  l** 

So  noble  a  sentiment  as  this,  could  not,  of 
course,  be  listened  to  with  indifference  by  the 
happy  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  a 
few  rapturous  caresses  were  naturally  the 
result  of  it.  And  then  his  lordship,  rousing 
the  sterner  portion  of  his  character  to  the  per- 
formance  of  the  task,  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  interview  was  appointed,  withdraw- 
ing the  arm  which  endrded  his  affianced 
bride,  and  contenting  himself  by  retaining 
possession  of  her  hand,  said  gravely,  "  Now, 
then,  my  dear  Amelia,  we  must  speak 
together  frankly  and  rationally,  as  people 
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ought  to  do  who  have  taken  the  desperate 
resolution  of  setting  off  together  upon  a 
very  perilous  expedition  ;  and  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  do  80  with  the  noiore  confidence  of 
being  listened  to  reasonably,  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  impossible  I  should  mistake  your 
motive  for  marrying  me.  You  must  love 
me  for«  myself,  because  I  firankly  tell  you 
that  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer." 

These  words  produced  a  gentle  pressure 
£x>m  the  fair  fingers  of  the  dehcate  hand 
which  were  entwined  with  his,  and  having 
properly  responded  to  this,  he  resumed  the 
harangue,  which  for  half  an  instant  it  had 
interrupted. 

"  Presuming,  as  I  naturally  must  do,*'  he 
said,  ^^  that  this  enchanting  hypothesis  is  the 
true  one,  I  have  the  less  fear  of  telling  you, 
sweetest,  that  our  union  must  at  first  be 
strictly  secret." 

"Secret?"  repeated  Miss  Thorwold,  a 
good  deal  startled.  "  Private^  I  presume 
you  mean,  my  dear  lord  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,"  he  replied,  "  I  mean  very 
literally  what   I   say.      If  we  marry  at 
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all,  my  sweet  Amelia,  It  must  be  secreUjfj 
and  that  to  the  very  ftillest  e2ctent  of  the 
term.  You  will  not  suspect  that  I  mean  to 
enact  the  part  of  a  wicked  hero  in  a  ronaance, 
and  intend  to  compass  my  wicked  ends  by 
means  of  a  surreptitious  marriage.  That 
sort  of  stuff  is  not  at  all  in  our  line,  I  should 
think.  No,  no,  we  will  have  our  banns  law- 
fully published  in  one  of  the  large  sub- 
urban parish  churches,  where  even  the 
aristocratic  names  of  William  Hammond 
and  Amelia  Thorwold,  will  be  run  over 
amidst  scores  of  others,  without  exciting  the 
least  d^ree  of  dangerous  attention  in  any  of 
the  worthy  hearers.  This  accomplished,  we 
will  be  married  in  the  same  church;  and  vi- 
tally important  as  it  will  be  to  me  that  our 
marriage  should  remain  for  the  present  con- 
cealed, I  shall  have  no  fear  whatever  that 
any  tidings  of  it  will  reach  our  own  circle 
from  such  a  parish  as  I  mention.  At  any 
rate,  we  must,  if  we  venture  to  marry  at  all, 
venture  also  to  run  this  risk." 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Lord  William,"  replied 
Amelia,  gravely,    ^^what  are  the  reasons 
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whicli  renda  so  veiy  mngiilar  a  proposal 
necessary?" 

^^  I  should  have  hoped,  dearest,  that  your 
ccmfidence  in  me  was  such  as  would  have 
rendered  such  a  question  unnecessary.  And 
I  confess,  sweet  love,  that  I  think  the  perfect 
openness  with  which  I  have  avowed  to  you 
the  state  of  my  afifairs,  ought  to  have  made 
it  so.  Nevertheless,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
prove  stiU  fixrther,  my  didike  of  all  disguise 
between  people  who  stand  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  that  we  hope  to  do.  The 
reason,  Amelia  is,  that  my  ducal  brother  has 
taken  it  into  |iis  head  that  I  may,  if  I  so 
please,  obtain  in  marriage  the  magnificently 
wealthy  hand  of  Miss  Upton  Savage." 

«  Marry  you  to  Miss  Upton  Savage  P 
exclaimed  Amelia,  vehemently.  ^  Is  it  pos- 
oble  that  your  brother  can  have  conceived 
the  ideaof  so  horrible  a  sacrifice.  Why,  my 
dearest  Lord  William !  the  creature  squints^ 
besides  that  enormous  quantify  of  fiery  red 
hair.  Many  Miss  Upton  Savage  I  You 
must  be  jesting.^ 

''The  subject  has  caused  me  too  much 
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vexation,  my  love,  to  permit  me  to  jest  upon 
it.  But  I  will  fidrlj  confess  to  you,  that  I 
think  the  proposal,  on  the  part  of  my  brother, 
that  I  should  make  so  tremendous  a  sacri-^ 
fice,  is  an  unkindness,  to  say  the  very  least 
of  it,  which  fully  justifies  my  playing  him  a 
little  trick  in  return.  He  knows  that  I  have 
debts  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands 
hanging  over  me — don't  colour  so  violently 
at  the  name  of  debts,  my  dear  love;  be  very 
sure  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  real  feishion, 
throughout  England,  especially  if  he  be  a 
yoimger  brother,  who  is  not  in  debt  You 
really  must  not  look  so  very  rustic,  as  to  ap- 
pear frightened  at  that." 

Amelia  smiled  sweetly  as  she  listened  to 
these  words,  and  immediately  recovered  her 
composure. 

"  Well  then,  now  that  you  look  like  your- 
self again,^  resumed  her  noble  lover,  "  I  will 
venture  to  go  on.  Watertown,  as  I  have 
told  you,  my  love,  is  aware  of  my  embarrass- 
ments. He  knows  me  well  enough  too,  to  be 
perfectly  aware  that  even  if  r  were  capable  of 
marrying  that  horrible  queen  of  the  witches, 
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Miss  Upton  Savage,  I  most  certainly  would 
not  propose  to  her  without  acknowledging 
my  debts^  and  I  believe  he  suspects  that  such 
an  avowal  would  not  go  far  towards  render- 
ing the  lovely  creature  propitious.  Therefore, 
and  with  the  hope  of  this  delightM  union 
before  his  eyes,  he  has  generously  signified 
to  me  his  intention  of  helping  me  over  this 
little  difficulty,  provided  I  will  promise  to 
propose  to  her  as  soon  as  this  is  done.  To 
this  proposal  I  have  as  yet  returned  no  an- 
swer, having  determined  to  prove  to  him  by 
my  silence  the  indignation  which  1  felt.  But 
now  I  certainly  feel  greatly  inclined  to  accept 
it,  by  telling  him  that  on  condition  of  his 
paying  my  debts  I  am  ready  to  promise  that 
I  will  offer  myself,  such  as  I  am,  to  the  heiress. 
I  will  not  deny,  dear  Amelia,  that  his  grace 
is  tolerably  correct  in  believing  that  the 
charmer  has  already  given  reason  enough  for 
me  to  suppose  that  she  would  make  no  diffi- 
culty of  acceptingme,suchas  lamnow,  though 
I  do  not  suspect  she  will  be  hkely  to  inspire 
you  with  any  jealous  uneasiness  firom  the  fear 
of  my  offering  myself  to  her  such  as  I  shall 
VOL.  n.  M 
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be  when  these  debts  are  paid,  provided, 
dearest,  that  you  will  consent  to  make  a 
married  man  of  me  in  the  interval.  But  if 
this  is  to  be  done  I  need  not,  I  think,  point 
out  to  you  any  farther  the  dire  necessity  of 
its  being  done  secretly." 

Lord  William  ceased,  but  Miss  Thorwold 
did  not  reply.  She  was  in  truth  dreadfully 
shocked  and  disappointed.  She  certainly 
loved  Lord  William  as  much  as  she  was  ca- 
pable of  loving  any  thing,  and  this  included 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  passionate  fond- 
ness, fiut  it  was  not  only  to  the  gratification 
of  her  affection  that  she  had  looked,  when 
she  so  ardently  entered  upon  the  project  of 
eliciting  from  his  reciprocal  affection  an  offer 
of  marriage. 

She  had  spoken  truly  when  she  said,  in 
describing  Lord  William  Hammond  to  Mrs. 
Knight,  that  he  was  "  the  darling  of  Al- 
mack's,  the  pride  of  jhe  park,  the  glory  of 
the  drawing-room,  the  pet  of  the  boudoir, 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  Opera ;"  he  really 
was  all  this,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
idea  of  all  the  envy  she  should  inspire  by 
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becoming  the  wife  of  all  this,  had  some  share 
in  the  vehement  desire  which  she  felt  for 
obtaining  the  honour. 

But  how  was  this  dearly  valued  triumph 
to  be  obtained  were  she  to  consent  to  marry 
secretly?  The  assurance,  though  from  such 
very  good  authority,  that  the  object  of  her 
affections  was  a  beggar,  produced  little  or  no 
effect  in  checking  her  ardent  wish  for  the 
connexion,  for  she  had  faith  unbounded  in 
that  mysterious  power  before  alluded  to, 
by  which  the  brothers  of  dukes  and  the 
nieces  of  viscounts  are  protected  from  the 
matter-of-fact  evils  of  poverty ;  but  the  mar- 
rying secretly  was  almost  to  put  herself  be- 
yond the  reach  of  this  benign  influence,  and 
for  a  few  moments  she  was  too  much  con- 
founded to  be  capable  of  replying. 

"  You  will  not  speak  to  me,  Amelia?" 
said  Lord  William,  in  a  tone  which  had  less 
of  wounded  tenderness  than  of  offended  pride 
in  it.  "  Then  I  think  it  will  be  better  for 
us  both  that  this  interview  should  end,  and 
not  this  interview  only,  but  all  reference  to 
the  subject  which  led  to  it.  Nothing,  Miss 
m2 
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Thorwold,  notliing  but  a  very  passionate 
degree  of  attachment  on  both  sides  could 
possibly  render  such  a  proposal  as  I  have 
made  to  you  endurable  to  either  of  us.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  cannot  be  more  aware  than  I 
am,  that  we  may  both  of  us  do  better  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  than  by  indulging  our 
aSeclions,  shut  ourselves  out  for  a  tune  at 
least  from  all  those  pleastires  of  society  which 
I  beUeve  we  are  both  of  us  particularly 
well  calculated  to  enjoy.  I  teU  you  no 
more  than  the  truth  when  I  declare  to 
you,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  whom 
I  have  admired  as  much  as  I  do  you^  and 
the  proposal  I  have  made,  however  &r 
it  may  be  from  what  you  have  a  right  to  ex« 
pect,  shows  the  strength  of  the  sentiment 
you  have  inspired  vastly  more  than  any  or* 
dinary,  every-day  sort  of  offer  could  do,  made 
by  a  man  without  embarradsments,  and  hav- 
ing no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should 
not  indulge  himself  by  asking  the  woman  he 
preferred  to  become  his  wife.  However,  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  it  is  not  my  intention, 
Miss  Thorwold,  to  attempt  winning  you  by 
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importuBity.  I  feel  that  I  have  given  you 
proof  of  a  degree  of  love  that  most  people 
znight  think  amounted  to  madness.  And  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion  myself.  Perhaps,  were  you  to  give 
me  a  proof  of  equal  love,  people  might  say 
that  you  were  mad  too.  I  put  the  question 
before  you  very  plainly,  Amelia,  and  all  I  can 
do  beyond  this  is  leaving  the  power  of  de- 
ciding upon  it  in  your  hands  instead  of  my 
iDwn.** 

Whether  the  cavalier  tone  of  this  speech 
was  the  genuine  result  of  the  gentleman's 
own  temper,  or  only  assumed  in  consequence 
of  his  sagacious  perception  of  that  of  the  lady, 
must  be  left  in  doubt,  but  in  either  case  its 
effect  was  all  he  could  desire,  for  it  left  the 
beautiftil  Amelia  firmly  resolved  to  do  every 
thing  he  asked  her,  whether  madly  or  not? 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  him,  and  of 
being  left  to  that  detested  "  doing  better,"  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  for  both  of  them. 

But  she  was  too  highly  finished  a  woman 
of  bon  ton  to  pronounce  such  a  decision  im- 
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mediately,  unless  absolutely  driven  to  it  by 
necessity,  and  she  therefore  replied,  in  a 
voice  of  melting  softness,  "  If  I  feel  averse  to 
accepting  a  proposal  which  has  all  the  rash- 
ness, as  well  as  all  the  courage  of  irresistible 
attachment  in  it.  Lord  William,  you  ought 
to  be  aware  that  it  is  as  much  for  your  sake 
as  my  own.  Tell  me,  dearest  friend,  might 
not  our  union  take  place  imder  circumstances 
less  objectionable,  if  it  were  delayed  for  a 
month  or  two?" 

"  Beyond  all  question  such  delay  would 
show  our  wisdom,"  replied  his  lordship,  sud- 
denly rising,  "  and  I  have  only  to  apologise 
for  having  suffered  passion  so  greatly  to 
obscure  that  respectable  quality,  as  to  have 
hazarded  the  proposal  which  has  so  much 
shocked  and  offended  you." 

And,  in  saying  this,  his  lordship  put'  him- 
self in  the  position  and  attitude  proper  for 
immediate  retreat. 

Though  the  existence  of  the  fair  Amelia 
had  not  passed  without  some  little  difficult 
points,  which  required  ready  wit  to  get  over, 
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she  had  never  before  found  herself  called 
upon  to  act  with  promptitude,  decision,  and 
skill,  so  much  as  at  this  moment. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  very  im- 
equivocal  love-making  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  parties;  but  it  was  the  first  time 
in  which  any  thing  at  all  approaching  to  an 
offer  of  marriage  had  been  the  consequence, 
and  Ameha  now  felt  a  d^ree  of  terror  at  the 
idea  that  this  offer,  so  long,  so  anxiously,  so 
almost  despairingly  looked  for,  should  now 
come  to  nothings  though  it  was  come  at  last, 
which  almost  overwhelmed  her  faculties,  and 
threw  her  into  a  state  of  agitation  which  it 
required  a  very  powerful  effort  to  overcome. 
This  effort,  however,  was  not  wanting,  but 
was  made,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  degree  of 
resolute  firmness  which  indicated  consider- 
able force  of  character. 

Not  for  a  moment,  not  for  half  a  moment, 
did  Amelia  remain  under  the  paralysing  ef- 
fects of  an  emotion  too  strong  to  leave  her 
power  to  act,  and  no  sooner  had  this  rapid 
sensation  passed  than  she  was  herself  again, 
and  suflSidently  mistress  of  her  lotoks,  words, 
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and  actions,  to  give  her  a  very  fair  chance  of 
bringing  matters  once  more  to  the  point  at 
which  she  had  so  rashly  given  her  lover  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  might  draw  back  again 
if  he  wopld. 

^^  Stay,  Hammond !  stay  l"  she  exdaimed, 
in  a  voice  of  agony.  "Oh !  do  not  torture 
thus  a  heart  that  loves  you!  Oh  I  Lord  Wit 
haml  can  you  indeed  leave  me  to  the  de- 
tested fate  with  which  I  am  threatened — 
threatened!  Oh,  more  than  threatened,  Wil- 
liam !  As  surely  as  I  live  I  shall  be  forced 
into  the  arms  of  that  detested  man,  if  you  do 
not  interfere  to  prevent  it  1" 

And  here,  having  wound  her  arms  round 
him  to  prevent  his  escape,  she  sunk  on  the 
rude  floor  at  his  feet,  and,  throwing  off  the 
bonnet  which  had  become  accidentally  un- 
tied, her  beautiful  hair  fell  in  a  wavii^ 
shower  upon  her  shoulders,  while  her  arms 
clasped  his  knees,  and  her  beautiful  eyea 
were  thrown  up  to  his  with  a  glance  of  the 
nlost  passionate  tenderness. 

He  looked  down  upon  her  for  a  moment 
in  sQence,  but  she  had  the  satis&ction  of  per- 
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cdving  that  there  was  no  particular  expres- 
fflon  of  ooldness  in  the  glance  he  gave  her  in 
retom. 

"Interfere,  Amelia!"  he  exclaimed — 
"  Cruel  girl  1  What,  then,  do  you  caU 
interference?  Have  I  not  oiBTered  to  you 
my  hand,  my  name,  my  rank  ?  Have  I  not 
offered  all — all  that  fate  and  fortune  have  left 
me  ?  And  how  have  you  received  the 
offer  ?  Was  it  in  a  way  to  make  me  indeed 
believe  myself  beloved  ?" 

"  Foigive  me  I  Dearest,  and  only  be- 
loved, forgive  me  I  I  know  not  what  I 
said!  But  I  unsay  it  all;  i^  indeed,  my 
words  so  belied  my  heart  as  to  make  you 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  love.  Oh,  Ham- 
mond I  Hammond  I  must  I  be  the  wife  of 
another  ?  Must  other  arms  than  yours  en- 
close me  ?^  This  touching  appeal  was  an- 
swered by  Lord  William's  raising  her  in  his 
arms,  and  very  tenderly  embracing  her,  an 
act  which  she  now  seemed  too  plaintively 
submissive  dther  to  resist  or  resent 

"  Let  us  not  torture  oiurselves  any  &rther, 
my  lovely  girll"  he  exclaimed.    ^'I  would 
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that  I  had  a  throne,  Amelia,  that  I  might 
place  you  on  it  beside  me.  But  such  wishes, 
as  you  well  know,  love,  are  all  in  vain. 
There  is  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  in 
which  I  may  make  you  my  wife;  and  if,  in- 
deed, you  love  me  one  half  as  passionately 
as  I  adore  you,  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
will  refuse  me.  Say  but  that  you  consent, 
Ameha  I  Say  but  that  you  will  submit,  for 
a  while,  to  hide  this  lovely  form  from  every 
eye  but  mine,  and  I  wiU  not  lose  an  hour  in 
making  such  arrangements  as  shall  secure 
our  happiness  beyond  the  power  of  &te. 
Speak,  my  love,  will  you  be  my  secret  bride  ? 
— ^my  hidden  treasure  ? — ^the  hoarded  joy  of 
my  existence  ?" 

"  Oh,  William  I  William  I"  she  replied, 
"  I  have  no  prudence  left.  I  have  struggled 
hard,  and  done  my  very  best  to  be  discreet ; 
but  it  is  all  in  vain ;  one  word,  one  look  from 
you  can  overthrow  all  my  wisdom.  Yes^ 
dearest,  yes !  I  am  willing  to  become  your 
wife,  as  secretly  as  the  solemn  nature  of  the 
act  will  permit  J* 

"  And  my  adoration,  sweetest,  shall,  if  pos- 
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sible,  be  proportionate  to  the  blessing  you 
bestow.  And  now,  then,  my  beautiful,  let 
us  examine  a  little  what  it  will  be  necessary 
to  do,  in  order  for  me  to  possess  my  pro- 
mised treasure  as  speedily  as  possible.  Do 
you  not  think  that,  in  the  humour  your 
uncle  seems  to  be  in,  at  hearing  of  this 
young  squire's  proposal,  you  could  extract 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  from  him,  on  pre- 
tence of  wanting  to  refresh  your  wardrobe 
for  the  fi^tes  which  are  doubtless  about 
to  be  given  in  the  neighbourhood?  Do 
you  not  think  that,  on  such  a  plea,  he  would 
be  somewhat  more  than  usually  generous, 
Amelia?" 

"  I  think  he  might,"  she  replied,  laughing. 
^'  It  would  be  so  shocking,  you  know,  if  I 
were  obliged  to  appear  shabbily  dressed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  my  future  papa  and  mamma- 
in-law." 

"Oh!  horrible,  my  love.  In  short,  I 
shall  reckon  upon  you  for  a  little  aid  in  that 
line  ;  and  I  shall  work  my  respected  brother 
a  little  in  the  same  way.  For,  over  and 
above  the  promised  liquidation  of  my  debts, 
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he  really  must  assist  me  ia  my  efforts  to 
make  a  decent  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
charming  Miss  Upton  Savage.  In  this  way, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  muster  a  hun- 
dred or  two — quite  enough,  my  lovely  one, 
to  make  us  supremely  happy  till  these  debts 
of  mine  are  paid — our  marriage  announced* 
and  we  started  fresh,  by  the  aid  of  our  no- 
bility and  our  rich  relatives." 

This  last  gay  phrase  sufficed  at  once  to 
set  at  rest  a  vile  little  swarm  of  stinging 
anxieties  concerning  her  own  debts,  which 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  intervals  of  her 
tender  ecstades,  had  been  buzzing  about  the 
heart  of  the  fair  Amelia. 

"  By  aid  of  our  nobility,''  thought  she,  "  it 
win  be  easy  enough,  I  question  not,  to  keep 
my  dog-like  creditors  at  bay.  Tradespeople 
are  notoriously  the  most  interested  and 
money-loving  set  of  monsters  on  the  earth. 
And  I  should  like  to  see  them  making  an 
enemy  of  the  elegant  Lady  William  Ham* 
mond — niece  to  Lord  Eipley — sister  to  the 
Duke  of  Watertown,  the  mirror  of  fiaahioa 
and  the  queen  of  beauty.^ 
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These  thoughts  so  gladdened  her  heart, 
that  her  eyes  shot  forth  their  beams  amidst 
a  burst  of  laughta:,  as  she  replied,  ^^  I  have 
no  fears  at  all  for  the  fiiture,  dearestl  You 
are  the  only  younger  child,  you  know:  and 
all  the  world  says,  that  my  lady  duchess 
your  mother,  had  a  very  handsome  fortune, 
which,  of  course,  must  come  to  you.  This 
prospect  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  reconcile 
my  uncle  to  the  match,  whenever  it  suits 
your  ccmvenience  to  make  it  known  to  him. 
And  then^  of  course,  he  must  do  something 
ftnr  me.'' 

This  "  something  of  course"  had  most 
assuredly  not  be«i  overlooked  by  Lord 
William,  any  more  than  the  duchess's  join- 
ture had  by  the  beautifiil  Amelia.  But  on 
his  side  Lord  William  happened  to  know 
that  he  had  already  pretty  well  forestalled 
all  that  was  to  come  to  him  upon  her  grace's 
demise,  by  means  of  taking  up  money  upon 
the  reversion  at  enormous  interest.  And  on 
her  side  the  charming  Amelia  was  pretty 
tolerably  sure  that,  beyond  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  perhaps,  for  finery,  her  noble  unde 
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would  never  bestow  upon  her  another  sou, 
provided  the  disgrace  of  her  going  to  a 
workhouse, 'Would  fall  first  upon  her  noble 
family,  before  it  could  come  to  him.  They 
had,  however,  something  much  more  agree- 
able and  animating  to  talk  about  than  cor- 
recting each  other's  financial  errors  concern- 
ing their  respective  relations.  For  all  the 
dear  details  of  the  secret  marriage  were  to 
be  canvassed  and  arranged. 

^^  And  now,  my  fairest,  let  us  come  a  little 
to  particulars,  as  to  how  we  can  best  ar- 
range this  most  delicious  scheme,"  said  Lord 
WiUiam,  replacing  her  upon  the  mossy 
bench,  and  once  again  encircling  her  slender 
waist  with  his  arm.  "  Tell  me,  have  you 
any  attached  trustworthy  friend  in  London? 
A  hiunble  friend  will  suit  our  purpose 
best.  Tell  me,  love,  do  you  know  any 
such  person?" 

"Indeed  I  do,'*  repUed  Amelia,  remem- 
bering her  favourite,  Mrs.  Stedworth,  with 
infinite  satisfaction.  ^^  I  know  one  of  the 
very  best  creatures  that  ever  lived,  and  one 
too  so  afiectionately  attached  to  me,  that  I 
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believe  there  is  nothing  I  could  ask  her  to 
do,  which  she  would  refuse." 

"  That's  well,"  returned  his  lordship,  "  and 
do  you  think,  Amelia,  that  you  can  rely 
upon  her  faith  as  steadfastly  as  on  her  affec- 
tion ?  In  short,  do  you  think  she  may  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  secret  on  which  so 
much  depends?" 

^^  Indeed,  I  do!  Besides,  she  is  a  person 
who  gains  her  living  by  being  considered  as 
trustworthy;  and  should  she  prove  £EJse  to 
us,  I  have  influence  enough  to  ruin  her 
already,  as  she  well  knows,  and  she  has 
quite  good  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  I 
am  not  likely  to  have  less  by  becoming 
your  wife.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite  sure  we 
may  trust  her,"  cried  the  confiding  Amelia. 

"Gains  her-  living  by  being  considered 
as  trustworthy?"  repeated  Lord  WiUiam, 
with  an  odd  sort  of  expression  of  coun« 
tenance.  "  What  species  of  trust  is  it. 
Miss  Thorwold,  that  ladies  of  fashion  re- 
pose in  a  person  who,  by  your  account, 
exists  by  keeping  their  secrets?" 

Amelia  laughed.     "  Oh,  you  abominable 
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man!''  she  replied.  "How impossible  it  is  for 
a  woman  to  speak  to  a  person  so  superla- 
tively wicked  as  you  are,  without  danger* 
But  set  your  mind  at  rest,  my  dear  Othello, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  confidences  existing 
between  poor  dear  Mrs.  Stedworth  and  her 
fiishionable  Mends.  It  is  not  only  of  a  na* 
ture  perfect!/  innocent,  but  extremdy  meri* 
torious  into  tihe  bargain,  I  dare  say  that, 
like  all  the  other  men  in  the  world,  you 
occasionally  indulge  yourself  in  philippics 
against  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  women 
of  fashion  in  the  article  of  dress;  but  I  do- 
dare  to  you,  that  though  we  think  it  more 
dignified  and  proper  to  keep  the  matter  ra- 
ther secret,  we  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  condescendingly  prudent,  provi- 
dent, and  economical  creatures  in  the  world, 
solely  upon  the  stra:^th  of  what  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth could  testifyin  our  fiivour,  if  we  chose 
to  let  her  talk  about  it  What  think  you, 
my  dear  lord^  of  our  rarely  making  up  our 
innocent  young  hearts  to  the  bold  measure 
of  purchasing  an  expensive  new  dress  with* 
out  taking  measures  to  meet  the  demand 
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upon  our  poor,  dear  little  pxurses  by  the  sale 
of  an  old  one  ?  It  is  true,  upon  my  honour, 
Lord  William,  and  this  good  woman  is  the 
individual,  par  excellence,  to  whom  we  all 
apply  on  such  occasions." 

"Ihave  heardsomethingofthekind  before,'* 
said  Lord  William,  with  a  plajtful  smile, 
"  and  I  can  easily  imagine  that  such  a  per- 
son may  make  an  exceedingly  useful  ac- 
quaintance. But  how  do  you  mean  to  em^ 
ploy  her  on  the  present  occasion,  dearest? 
Has  she  a  sort  of  dwelling  that  might  serve 
us  as  a  temporary  residence?" 

"  Exactly  that,  my  dear  firiend.  Her 
house  is  an  extremely  respectable  looking 
abode,  and  the  letting  a  part  of  it  is,  I  know, 
occasionally  a  source  of  profit  to  her.  But 
the  great  advantage  I  anticipate  from  my 
acquaintance  with  this  excellent  creature," 
pursued  Amelia,  "  is  the  being  able  to  take 
refuge  with  her  when  I  leave  Mrs.  Knight. 
For,  of  course,  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  do  for  me  to  ask  for 
hospitality  from  any  of  my  fashionable 
friends." 

VOL.  n.  N 
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"  Gracious  Heaven,  no  l"  returned  Lord 
William,  in  an  accent  which  showed  how 
greatly  he  seemed  hkely  to  value  the  safe* 
keeping  of  their  secret 

^^  If  this  woman  be  really  such  a  person  as 
you  describe,  she  will  be  invaluable  to  us, 
Amelia*  I  will  arrange  every  thing  relative 
to  our  marriage,  and  will  take  care  to  sleep 
the  necessary  number  of  nights  in  the  parish 
where  I  intaad  the  banns  shall  be  published 
Published,  dearest,  exactly  to  those  who 
shall  hear  andnot  understand.  I  will  manage 
all  that.  But  it  is  you,  my  love,  who  must 
arrange  the  mode  by  which  you  think  you 
may  best  elude  all  eyes  and  ears  for  a  month 
or  two,  I  should  think,  however,  that  the 
safest  thing  would  be  for  you  to  go  al»x>ad 
— ^for  us  both  to  go  abroad,  I  mean,  as  soon 
as  we  are  married  ;  that  is,  provided  you 
know  any  one  whom  you  can  mention  to 
your  uncle,  Mrs.  Knight,  et  csetera,  as  having 
invited  you." 

^  I  imderstand.  Yes,  it  certainly  would 
be  best — and  I  have  but  one  objection  to  it,'* 
replied  Amelia.    '^  The  truth  is,  Lord  Wil- 
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liam,  that  I  positively  dare  not  confess  to  my 
undey  and  liis  dear  fiiend,  Mrs.  Enight,  that 
I  have  decided  upon  refiising  Mr.  Dermont 
I  am  quite  podtive  that  I  should  never  get 
another  sixpence  from  Lord  Ripley — ^that  is, 
as  long  as  he  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  my  mar- 
riage with  you.  If  you  thought  I  might 
venture  to  take  them  into  our  confidence,  all 
would  be  easy  enough." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Lord  William,  again 
starting  up,  and  thereby  throwing  Miss 
Thorwold  into  a  new  agony  of  terror,  lest 
she  should  lose  him.  "  Impossible,  Amelia  I 
If  you  persist  in  recommending  this,  I  must, 
passionately  as  I  adore  you,  rouse  up  my 
courage  to  the  bidding  you  an  eternal  fare- 
weE  I  have  told  you  already,  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  that  ruin,  irretriev- 
able ruin  would  fall  upon  me  did  my  ob- 
stinate and  obdurate  brother  only  suspect 
that  I  thought  of  marrying  any  other  than 
Miss  Upton  Savage.  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
risk  this;  and  it  is  as  much  for  your  sake 
as  my  own  that  I  refuse  to  do  so.  Either 
swear  to  me  that  you  will  have  no  other 
k2 
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coiifidant  than  the  woman  you  mention — 
who  I  doubt  not  is  sufficiently  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  secrets  of  all  kinds  to  make  her 
well-paid  promise  safe — either  do  this,  or 
give  me  one  last  kiss,  and  let  me  leave  you 
for  ever." 

"  No,  Lord  William,  no  I — you  shall  not 
leave  me.  I  will  promise  every  thing,  risk 
every  thing,  even  life  itself,  rather  than  lose 
you  !  Only  tell  md  exactly  what  you  wish 
me  to  do,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  it  shall  be 
done,  let  the  danger  and  difficulty  be  what 
they  may," 

Such  a  declaration  could  only  be  answered 
as  Lord  Wilham  answered  it.  And,  after 
the  tender  emotion  produced  by  this  little  • 
scene  had  subsided,  they  both  set  themselves 
to  talk  very  quietly  over  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  rather  thorny  enterprise  which 
they  were  about  to  enter  upon.  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  make  out  the  whole  plan  so 
clearly  and  practically  coherent,  as  to  avoid 
all  risk  of  blundering  when  it  came  to  be  put 
in  action  ;  but  it  really  seemed  as  if  they 
were  both  gifted  by  nature  with  precisely 
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such  a  spirit  of  intrigue  as  that  which  runs 
in  so  brilliant  a  manner  through  the  gene- 
rality of  French  farces,  by  which  obstacles 
are  converted  into  aids,  and  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  vanish  like  the  vapours  of  morning  be- 
fore the  influence  of  the  all-conquering  sun. 
In  another  half-hour,  every  particular  was 
completely  arranged. 

Lord  William  failed  not  again  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  his  devoted  Amelia,  that 
the  first  active  step  she  had  to  take  was  the 
attack  on  the  purse  of  Lord  Ripley. 

"  I  am  horridly  hard  up,  my  sweet  love," 
said  he,  "  and  we  therefore  must  both  of  us 
exert  our  skill  in  the  extracting  process. 
Lovers,  you  know,  are  said  to  feel  singular 
delight  fi:om  contriving  to  employ  themselves 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment— by  looking  at  the  moon,  or  kissing 
a  rose-bud,  or  some  such  pretty  foolery. 
And  may  not  we,  dearest,  indulge  our  fond 
fancies  exactly  in  the  same  manner  ?  We 
have  agreed,  you  know,  that  I  am  to  receive 
a  letter  by  the  twelve  o'clock  post  to-day, 
obliging  me  to  set  off  by  the  mail  to-night, 
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in  consequence  of  an  earnest  summons  from 
my  sick  mother.  I  shall  arrive  early  to* 
morrow  morning  in  London,  where  his  grace 
of  Watertown  still  lingers^  and  trust  me  that 
if,  exactly  as  the  dock  strikes  two,  you  re- 
quest a  few  minutes'  private  conversation 
with  your  uncle,  and  having  obtained  it,  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  work  upon  his  feelings 
with  all  the  skill  you  have,  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  necessity  of  advancing  a 
little  ready  money  to  enable  you  to  make 
a  decent  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wealthy  personage  you  are  about  to  marry — 
if  you  will  do  this,  my  sweet  Amelia,  we  may 
both  derive  all  the  pleasure  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  similarly  engaged  can 
bestow." 

This  was  answered  by  so  charming  a 
smile  as  to  suffice  both  as  an  offering  to  his 
wit,  and  a  testimony  of  her  admiring  tender- 
ness. And  thus  they  went  on,  till  it  was 
fully  time  to  think  about  dressing  for  dinner, 
pleasantly  rehearsing  plans  which,  as  they 
will  be  brought  before  the  reader  in  action, 
need  not  detain  him  any  longer  now. 
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It  was  fortunate  for  Lord  William  Ham- 
mond, and  Miss  Thorwold,  that  the  uncle, 
and  the  friend  of  the  latter,  happened  to  have 
engaged  again  immediately  after  luncheon 
in  another  very  interesting  game  of  chess, 
which  lasted  till  the  half-hour  bell  gave 
them  also  notice  that  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  And  thus  the  long  absence  of  the 
lovers  happily  escaped  all  commentary. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mbs.  Knight's  party  was  exceedingly  like 
most  other  parties,  delighting  some,  displeas* 
ing  others,  and  fatiguing  all.  Amelia^  how* 
ever,  had  a  game  to  play,  which  being  one 
of  considerable  importance,  kept  her  tcide 
awake  to  the  very  last  moment  that  the  com- 
pany remained  together.  Miss  Thorwold 
was,  in  fact,  too  happy,  too  triumphant,  to 
feel  fatigue,  and  the  necessity  she  had  been 
under,  from  the  moment  her  favoured  lover 
had  left  the  house,  of  acting  a  difficult,  a  very 
difficult  part,  so  far  from  wearing  out  her 
spirits  seemed  only  to  invigorate  them. 

To  Alfred  her  conduct  was  equally  safe 
and  judicious.    She  received  him,  as  well  as 
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his  father  and  mother,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  flattering  distinction,  and  was  even 
politely  civil  to  Julia,  whom  the  colonel  had 
insisted  upon  bringing,  despite  her  earnest  as- 
•surances  that  she  would  rather  stay  at  home. 

But  when  the  enamoured  young  man  im* 
plored  his  Amelia  to  afford  him  a  few  mi- 
nutes' private  conversation,  she  had  entreated 
him,  in  a  manner  which  showed  a  bewitching 
consciousness  of  her  own  too  great  suscepti- 
bility, to  spare  ker,  at  a  moment  when  so 
many  eyes  were  upon  them  I  "  I  will  not 
affect,"  she  said,  "  to  misunderstand  you,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  you  could 
misimderstand  me,  but  this  is  no  time  to  ex- 
plain ourselves  further.** 

To  her  uncle  she  had  addressed  herself 
with  equal  skill  and  equal  success.  A  draft 
for  fifty  pounds  was  the  reward  of  her  assuring 
him  that  all  his  trouble  on  her  account  would 
speedily  be  at  an  end,  as  the  romance  of  her 
life,  like  that  of  every  one*s  eke,  would  soon 
terminate  in  the  old-fashioned  catastrophe  of 
marriage* 
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To  Mis.  Kniglit,  when  questioned,  as  of 
course  she  was  very  eagerly  at  the  very  first 
moment  that  found  them  alone  together,  after 
the  sudden  departure  of  Lord  William,  she  re- 
plied by  the  seemingly  plain,  but  really  equi- 
vocal words  : "  All  doubts  about  my  final  desti- 
nation areat  end  now, my  dearest  Mrs.  Enight, 
and  you  shall  knowevery  particular  of  my  de- 
cisive conversation  with  Lord  William ;  Ishall 
not  have  the  least  scruple  of  repeating  it  to  you, 
word  for  word,  but  it  must  not  be  now.  I 
have  suffered  a  good  deal,  I  assure  you,  but 
it  is  all  over  and  ended  for  ever.  Were  I, 
however,  to  go  over  it  all  again  with  you,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I  should  be  perfectly 
unable  to  appear  at  your  f6te.  Only  let  me 
assure  you,  without  fiurther  discussion  of  the 
subject,  that  you  cannot  be  more  aware  of 
the  wisdom  of  my  marrying  than  I  am  my- 
self, and  I  have  perfectly  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  many  with  as  little  loss  of  time 
as  possible.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  fiiend,  that  the  time  will  come  when  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  talk  over  every  thing 
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with  you  at  full  length,  if  you  will  let  me; 
but  for  the  preset  I  shall  only  try  to  enjoy 
myself  as  much  as  I  cazu" 

Mrs.  Enight  looked  and  felt  a  good  deal 
puzzled,  but  she  Imew  her  beautiful  friend 
too  well  to  believe  that  she  would  be  likely 
to  grow  more  commimicative  upon  being  re- 
quested to  do  so,  and  she  therefore  submitted 
to  receive  aU  she  chose  to  say,  without  asking 
for  more — a  d^ee  of  forbearance  which  was 
the  less  difficult,  because  she  felt  persuaded 
that  the  business  would  end  by  Amelia's  be* 
coming  the  wife  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dermont, 
which,  after  all,  was  vastly  more  important 
than  any  communications  she  could  possibly 
make  respecting  what  had  passed  between 
her  and  Lord  William  Hammond,  and  so  &r 
all  weat  weD. 

And  then  came  the  much  more  difficult 
busdness  of  annotmding  and  arranging  her  de* 
parture.  Lord  Kipley  had  declared  his  in* 
tention  of  leaving  Crosby  on  the  morning 
after  the  f^te,  and  of  course  his  fair  niece 
determined  upon  remaining  there  till  after  his 
departure.    But  the  interval  was  not  lost, 
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for  it  enabled  her  both  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Stedworth,  and  to  receiye  her  answer,  which 
answer  being  in  every  way  what  she  wished, 
rendered  the  expedition  she  meditated  a  much 
less  nervous  business  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

The  post  which  arrived  a  few  hours  after 
the  departure  of  her  uncle  brought  her  not 
only  Mrs.  Stedworth's  epistle,  but  another 
which  the  fair  heroine  took  care  to  open  and 
read  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Knight,  and 
while  doing  so  she  permitted  a  good  deal  of 
painful  emotion  to  become  visible. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Amelia?"  said 
her  attentive  friend.  "  It  is  very  unusual 
to  see  you  look  so  unbecomingly  doleful 
about  any  thing." 

"  And  it  is  very  imusual,"  replied  Miss 
Thorwold,  "  to  receive  such  extremely  un- 
pleasant news.  My  poor  friend,  Caroline 
Marchmont,  is  declared  to  be  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous state;  her  lungs  are  thought  to  be 
affected,  and  I  believe  they  are  going  to  take 
her  abroad.  Poor  dear  girl  I  I  cannot  but 
feel  this  as  a  heavy  misfortune  at  such  a 
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moment.  She  is  the  only  person  of  my  own 
age  that  I  ever  formed  any  real  intimacy 
with,  and  she  would  have  been  the  greatest 
comfort  possible  to  me  just  now.  I  had  quite 
determined  to  go  to  her  for  a  little  while,  the 
moment  the  time  of  my  marriage  was  finally 
settled.  It  is  a  great,  a  very  great  disap- 
pointment to  me." 

Mrs.  Knight  smiled — she  did  rather  more 
than  smile,  she  very  nearly  laughed  heartily, 
upon  which  Miss  Thorwold  looked  at  her 
with  great  indignation.  "  I  have  always 
thought,"  she  said  bitterly,  "  that  a  girl  so 
young  and  lovely  as  Caroline,  was  not  very 
likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  you,  Mrs* 
Knight — ^female  youth  and  beauty  not  being 
exactly  what  you  are  likely  to  pet  most. 
But  I  confess  I  did  not  quite  expect  so  very 
unfeeling  a  mark  of  your  antipathy  as  you 
have  now  given.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
by  your  permitting  me  either  to  walk  in  the 
grounds,  or  to  remain  alone  in  my  own  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Amelia,  you  are  very 
ridiculous,  and  very  incomprehensible,"  re- 
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turned  Mrs.  Enight,  looking  as  if  doubtful 
whether  she  should  laugh  or  be  angry.  "  As 
if  I  had  not  heard  you  abuse  Caroline  March- 
mont  a  hundred  times !  You  know,  my  dear, 
there  is  nothing  which  amuses  me  so  much 
as  affectation.  But  pray  do  not  let  us  quar- 
rel.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  you  shall 
have  patent  right  to  walk,  and  to  sit,  upon 
Salisbury  Plain,  if  you  should  chance  to  pre- 
fer it  as  a  scene  of  sentiment  to  my  poor 
drawing-room." 

Miss  Thorwold  rose  without  uttering  a 
word  in  reply,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
It  was  rather  later  than  usual  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  Mrs.  Knight  descended  to 
the  breakfast-parlour;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
was  in  no  degree  surprised  at  not  finding  Ame* 
lia  there,  as  that  fair  creature  was  rather  more 
than  ordinarily  partial  to  the  soft  and  sooth- 
ing qualities  of  a  down  pillow,  and  seldom 
lefl  her  room  till  drawn  thence  by  a  positive 
summons  to  the  breakfast-table. 

"  Let  Miss  Thorwold  be  told  that  breaks 
fast  is  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Knight 

The  man  who  received  this  command  re* 
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turned  in  a  wondrously  short  space  of  time, 
almost  so  short,  indeed^  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  the  information  he  brought  had 
been  longer  in  his  possession  than  he  chose 
to  confess ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  re-en« 
tered  the  breakfast-room,  with  a  countenance 
of  very  theatric  astonishment,  and  stammer- 
ing  out  the  words  **  Miss  Thorwold  is  no 
where  to  be  found,  ma'am,^'  handed  a  salver 
to  his  mistress  with  a  letter  upon  it,  adding, 
as  she  took  it  up,  ^  That  note,  ma*am,  was 
found  upon  her  dressing-table/* 

Their  little  quarrel  of  the  evening  before 
immediately  recurred  to  Mis.  Knight's  recol* 
lection,  and  remembering  the  sort  of  terror 
in  which  her  dear  fiiend,  Lord  Ripley, 
seemed  to  live,  for  fear  his  beautiful  niece 
should  get  into  mischief,  which  might  entail 
blame  upon  him,  she  exdaimed  as  she  broke 
open  the  seal,  '^  That  horrid  girl  was  bom 
to  be  my  torment!"  A  persuasion  which 
probably  was  not  altogether  r^noved  when 
she  read  the  following  lines : 

^  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  thing,  Mrs. 
Knight,  that  could  induce  me  to  risk  that 
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most  vulgar  of  all  adventures,  a  quarrel;  but 
no  extent  of  lady-like  philosophy  can,  I  am 
afraid,  so  completely  still  the  temper  (we 
will  not  say  soothe  it),  as  to  prevent  very 
painful  sensations  from  arising  when  we 
meet  with  what  is  either  rude  or  unfeeling. 
You  will  scarcely  deny  that  I  last  night  met 
with  both  from  you.  To  avoid  a  repetition 
of  this,  I  have  determined  to  leave  your 
house  to-morrow  morning,  which  will  insure 
my  escape  from  the  double  danger  of  show- 
ing resentment  for  what  is  past,  and  of  suf- 
fering in  the  same  way  in  future.  Think 
not,  however,  that  I  have  any  intention  or 
wish  to  sacrifice  your  pleasant  society  for 
ever.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  I 
purpose  visiting  the  friend  whose  dangerous 
iUuess  caused  your  unseemly  mirth,  and  shall 
very  probably  accompany  her  abroad  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  matrimonial  prospects  which 
are  opening  before  me  \W11,  of  course,  account 
for  the  tone  of  independence  as  to  my  move- 
ments^ which  I  consider  myself  called  upon 
to  assume.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  for  the 
sake  of  more  than  one  friend,  explain  jpro- 
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perly  to  the  family  at  the  Mount  the  cause 
of  my  sudden  departure.  I  sincerely  hope 
we  may  meet  again,  imder  circumstances 
T¥hich  shall  enable  us  both  to  forget,  in  the 
most  pleasant  manner  possible,  the  disagree- 
able  scene  which  caused  our  separation. 
Yours,  with  unfailing  consideration, 

^  Amelia  Thorwold." 

That  Miss  Thorwold  had  indeed  left  the 
house,  and  that  her  trunks  had  already  been 
sent  for,  from  the  little  way-side  public- 
house,  from  which  the  omnibus  to  the  Lon- 
don railroad  departed  three  times  a-day,  was 
easily  ascertained  by  a  few  inquiries.  But 
although  that  much  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
admitted  of  no  mistake,  Mrs.  Knight  still  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  very  tormenting  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  real  motives  of  her 
late  guest.  No  lady  could  have  a  much 
worse  opinion  of  the  temper  of  another,  than 
Mrs.  Knight  had  of  that  of  Miss  Thorwold; 
nevertheless,  she  could  not  "  realise"  the  fact 
of  her  having  been  so  deeply  wounded,  be- 
cause her  vehement  expressions  of  sorrow 

VOL.  n.  0 
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for  the  illness  of  Miss  Caroline  Maichmont 
had  been  met  by  a  laugh. 

That  this  rival  beauty  really  was  very  ill, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  a  milder  climate, 
she  knew  to  be  true,  a  correspondent  of  her 
own  having  mentioned  it  in  a  letter  received 
by  the  early  post  that  morning;  but  although 
a  good  deal  of  young-lady  intimacy  had  ex- 
isted between  the  beauties,  Mrs.  Knight  re- 
membered nothing  in  their  intercourse  which 
rendered  such  a  proposal  from  Miss  Thor- 
wold  at  all  probable.    Yet  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  substitute  any  other  histoiy  for  the 
one  she  had  received  ?    She  certainly  did 
remember  the  long  rambles  taken  by  Amelia 
and  Lord  William,  which,  from  the  little 
which  the  lady  had  said  about  it  since,  had, 
she  had  every  jreason  to  believe,  terminated 
by  at  length  convincing  her  that  nothing 
beyond  very  idle  gallantry  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  him.    Yet,  even  if  she  were  mis- 
taken  in  this,  and  that  these  long  interviews 
had  led  to  an  explicit  declaration,  how  was  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  a  gentleman  of  forty» 
and  a  lady  of  thirty,  should  think  it  necessary 
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to  elope  in  order  to  become  man  and  wife, 
when  they  both  of  them  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  their  mar- 
rying whenever  they  pleased,  such  an  event 
having,  in  fact,  been  often  thought  very  pro- 
bable by  the  friends  on  both  sides. 

But  far  more  unlikely  still  did  she  think 
it,  that  Miss  Thorwold  should  be  guilty 
of  any  worse  indiscretion.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  Amelia  liked  Lord  William  Ham- 
mond better  than  any  one  else,  but  very  far 
indeed  was  she  from  believing  that  any  liking 
would  induce  her  to  sacrifice  for  its  gratifi- 
cation her  position  in  the  world. 

In  short,  after  exerting  her  very  acute  fa- 
culties to  the  utmost  to  divine  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  she  came  at  last  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Amelia^  finding  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  her  ever  becoming  Lady  William 
Hammond,  had  at  length  made  up  her  mind 
to  accept  the  hand  of  her  yoimger  lover;  but 
that,  still  feeling  his  juvenile  addresses  to  be 
a  great  bore,  she  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
last  night's  disagreement  in  order  to  ensure 
herself  a  release  fix)m  it  for  a  week  or  two. 
o2 
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She  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  self-willed  beauty  might  think  a 
week  or  two  passed  on  the  continent,  though 
even  with  a  sick  fiiend,  would  be  better  than 
any  more  long  visitations  to  the  Mount,  and 
on  this  point  she  was  so  well  disposed  to 
agree  with  her,  that  she  amiably  detennined 
to  plead  her  cause  with  her  unde,  and  make 
him  agree  with  herself  in  thinking  that,  pro* 
vided  she  consented  to  take  the  young  gen- 
tleman at  last,  it  was  but  £ur  to  let  her  in* 
dulge  herself  in  this  last  little  spinster  freak 
with  impunity. 

Before  writing  to  Lord  Ripley,  howeveri 
in  this  amiable  conciliatory  spirit,  she  thought 
it  would  be  as  well  to  ascertain*  beyond  the 
possibility  of  blunder,  on  what  terms  she 
had  parted  with  Alfred,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, she  cordered  her  carriage  at  an  hour  that 
would  bring  her  at  the  sure-to-be-at-home 
moment  of  luncheon  to  the  Mount  As  she 
approachedthe  house  she  perodved  the  young 
man  wandering  in  a  very  penseroso  manner 
beneath  some  trees,  which  formed  a  pretty 
littie  grove  at  no  great  distance  frcnn  the^road. 
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Aware  that  she  should  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  learmng  how  matters  really  stood 
fiom  Alfi:^  than  from  his  mother,  she  imme- 
diately stopped  the  carriage,  got  out  of  it,  and 
joined  him. 

He  changed  colour  as  he  saw  her  approach, 
and  his  handsome  features  expressed  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  which,  for  the  moment, 
alarmed  her  a  good  deal^  but  when  they  were 
near  enough  for  him  to  extend  his  hand  to 
welcome  her,  the  manner  in  which  he  did 
this,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  exclaimed, 
**  Alcme  1"  convinced  her  that  all  was,  as  yet, 
safe  and  welL 

"  Yes,  I  am  alone,  my  dear  Alfred  1"  she 
eaid,  with  an  affectionate  fiimiliarity  of  man- 
ner which  in  an  instant  brought  a  smile  of 
hope  and  gladness  to  his  lips.  ^^  I  am  alone,^ 
fihe  continued,  ^^  but  there  is  nothing  to  cause 
uneasiness  to  any  friend  of  my  dear  absent 
Amelia."  And  then,  putting  her  arm  with 
a  charming  elder-sister  sort  of  intimacy  under 
his,  she  added,  '^  You  must  forgive  me  if  I 
take  too  much  for  granted,  dear  Alfred,  what 
I  80  ardently  desire  should  be  true.    Tell  me 
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at  once,  am  I  right  in  believing  that  you  love 
my  darling  Amelia  ?" 

"  Love  her,  Mrs.  Knight !  Do  I  love  her?** 
cried  the  enamoured  youth.  And  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  him  could 
he  have  taken  the  liberty  of  exclaiming,  "  Oh 
earth!  oh  heaven!  bear  witness,"  and  so 
forth;  but  he  very  judiciously  stopped  short 
in  his  rhapsody^  and  gently  pressing  her  arm^ 
added,  "  Never  can  I  thank  you  enough,  my 
dearest  Mrs.  Enight,  for  permitting  me  to  tell 
you  that  I  love,  that  I  adore  her  I  But  why 
are  you  alone  ?  Ahnost  the  last  words  which 
Amelia  said  to  me,  at  Crosby,  conveyed  the 
delicious  hope  that  she  consented  to  listen  to 
me;  that  she  intended,  angelic  creature!  to 
listen  to  me  favourably.  And  it  was  my 
hope,  this  v^y  day,  to  have  thrown  myself 
at  her  feet,  and  to  have  told  her  what,  how^^ 
ever,  she  knows  full  well  already,  that  life 
would  not  be  worth  having  unless  blessed 
with  the  hope  of  possessing  her." 

"And  your  parents,  dear  Alfred?"  said 
Mrs.  Enight,  with  affectionate  solicitude. 
"You  must  remember,  my  dear  yoimg  friend, 
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that  although  our  Amelia  is  no  wealthy 
heiress,  her  noble  connexions,  her  unequalled 
beauty,  her  adorable  character,  her  charm- 
ing talents,  all  conspire  to  make  her  friends 
expect  that  she  shall  be  welcomed  warmly 
by  whatever  family  the  affections  of  her  heart 
may  incline  her  to  enter.  Unless  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Dermont  cordially  tmite  their 
wishes  with  yours,  Alfred,  you  must  prepare 
yourself  for  the  most  positive  refiisal.  No, 
Amelia  might,  from  the  tenderness  of  hei^ 
nature,  sink  into  an  early  grave  from  disap- 
pointed love,  but  never  would  she  enter  a 
fiunily  which  reftised  to  welcome  her  with 
the  warm  affection  which  she  must  be  con- 
gous she  so  well  deserves." 

"Refiise?  Oh  !  my  dearest  Mrs.  Knightl 
you  do  not  know  my  father  and  mother,  or  you 
would  not  for  an  instant  believe  such  unna* 
tural  conduct  possible.  They  know  my  pre- 
sumptuous hopes.  I  have  no  secrets  hidden 
from  them,  and  as  I  have  often  told  them  of 
faults  and  follies,  of  which,  doubtless,  I  ought 
to  have  been  ashamed,  I  could  not  delay  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  sentiment  which  must 
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ever  be  the  pride  as  well  as  the  haj^iness  of 
my  life.    But  why,  oh !  why  are  you  alone  ?" 

To  this  anxious  question  Mrs.  Ejiight  re- 
plied by  giving  a  very  touching  descriptioa 
of  the  strong  affection  which  bound  together 
the  hearts  of  Amelia  Thorwold,  and  her  fedr 
but  fading  £riend.  If  Alfred  had  required 
any  additional  charm  to  captivate  his  heart| 
he  might  have  found  it  in  the  touching  de- 
scription given  by  Mrs.  Knight  of  the  devo- 
tion ofAmelia  to  this  lovely  friend.  ^' At  such 
a  moment  tool"  said  she,  ^^  when  prospects  of 
a  happy  life  of  mutual  affection  seem  opening 
before  her.  To  tear  herself  away  at  such  a 
moment  is  what  very  few  young  creatures 
would  have  courage  to  do.  But  Amdia 
Thorwold  is  a  noble  bdng  !'* 

The  lover  and  the  friend,  having  indulged 
themselves  for  a  few  moments  longer  in  exr 
changing  exclamations  of  admiratbn  and  af*- 
fection  for  the  divine  Amelia,  ent^ied  the 
house  together,  arm  in  arm,  and  with  an  air 
of  such  very  confidential  good  understanding, 
that  Julia,  who  was  passing  through  the  hall 
at  the  momait,  felt  aware,  at  the  very  first 
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glance  she  gave  them,  that  eveiy  thing  was 
explained,  adknowledged,  and  settled  be- 
tween them* 

•  Mi8.  Knight  permitted  her  horses  to  be 
put  up,  confessing  that  she  came  pre- 
determined to  take  luncheon  with  them; 
and  adding,  in  a  little  whisper  audible  to 
every  bodj,  ^^  That  when  that  necessary  busi- 
ness should  be  over,  she  had  just  five  words 
that  she  wanted  to  say  to  Colonel  and  Mrs, 
Dermont,  by  themselves."  In  order  to  give 
these  five  important  words  the  more  solem* 
nity,  Colonel  Dermont  led  the  way  to  his 
library,  and  the  confidential  trio  continued 
to  be  shut  up  there  till  Mrs.  Knight  had 
managed  to  learn  the  exact  amount  of 
Colonel  Dermont's  income,  the  noble  allow- 
ance of  above  one-half  of  it  which  he  in- 
tended immediatdy  to  settle  on  his  son,  the 
liberal  settlement  of  five  hundred  a  year  pn^ 
money,  and  fifteen  hundred  a  year  jointure, 
which  he  proposed  to  make  on  Miss  Thor- 
wold,andfinally,  the  proffer  whichh^andMrs. 
Dennont  intended  to  make  the  young  couple, 
of  givic^  up  the  Mount  to  them  as  a  residence, 
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if  they  wished  it.  In  short,  it  was  imposd- 
ble  that,  save  by  the  performance  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  the  match  between  AU 
fred  Dermont  and  Miss  Thorwold  could  be 
more  completely  settled  and  arranged,  than 
it  was  before  Mrs.  Knight  took  her  leave. 

While  this  interesting  conversation  was 
going  on  in  the  library,  Julia  and  Alfred  re- 
mained t&te-k't&te  in  the  dining-room.  She 
had  made  a  movement  to  leave  it  as  soon  as 
she  thought  the  retreating  party  had  passed 
through  the  hall,  but  Alfired  had  stopped 
her. 

^^  Oh,  Julia  I  do  not  go  I  Cease  to  be  so 
cruelly  imkind  to  me  I"  he  said.  ^  At  this 
happy,  happy  moment^  the  happiest  p^haps 
that  I  have  ever  known,  do  not  let  me  see 
your  eyes  turned  £rom  me  with  tmkindnes& 
I  know  I  have  been  angry  with  you,  Julia^ 
very  angry,  for  you  were  harsh  to  my  idolised 
Amelia;  and  as  long  as  I  remained  tortured 
by  doubt,  I  was  in  no  humour  to  make  it  up 
with  you.  But  now  that  I  have  at  last  re- 
ceived the  blessed  confirmation  of  all  my  fond* 
est  hopes,  I  can  no  longer  bear  that  my 
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dear  play-fellow,  my  dear  adopted  sister, 
should  look  upon  me  coldly.  Forgive  me, 
dearest  Julia !  Forgive  us  both  if  we  have 
misconstrued  your  manner.  My  sweet 
Amelia  was  wounded,  because,  of  course, 
she  wished  you  to  love  her,  and  she  could 
not  but  feel  that  if  you  did  love  her,  you 
would  not  have  passed  so  severe  a  judg- 
ment on  her  surely  pardonable  thoughtless- 
ness, in  continuing  to  play  at  that  foolish 
game  so  long  with  me.  But  look  at  me  as 
you  used  to  do,  Julia,  or  I 'shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  feel  quite  happy,  even  though  I  have 
just  been  told,  on  such  excellent  authority, 
that  Amelia  loves  me." 

Julia,  for  a  moment,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
Mt  in  her  heart  a  wish,  most  terribly  sincere, 
that  she  might  never  open  them  again. 
There  was  something  in  the  words  and  mau- 
ner  of  Alfred  so  different  from  any  thing  she 
had  ever  perceived  before — ^the  heedless, 
reckless  tone  of  the  spoilt  boy  was  so  com- 
pletely gone,  and  a  softness  so  new,  so  touch- 
ing, and,  all  things  considered  (or  rather 
all  things  felt),  so  terrible,  that  to  bear  it 
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all  with  proper  steadiness  and  composure 
seemed  totally  beyond  her  power. 

But  there  is  no  feeUng  in  an  unspoiled 
female  heart  more  powerful  than  the  in- 
stinctive dehcacy  which  makes  her  dread, 
like  death,  the  betrayal  of  a  love  that  has 
never  been  sought  At  that  moment,  death 
would  most  certainly  have  been  welcomed 
as  ablessing  by  Julia — ^but  it  was  not  at  her 
command.  She  had  to  live,  to  open  her 
eyes  again,  to  look  in  the  fiaoe  of  Al&ed,  to 
know  that  he  was  looking  at  her  expressly 
to  find  out  what  was  passing  in  her  heart, 
and  then  she  had  to  speak,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  him  that  she  loved 
him  like  a  sister,  and  a  very  happy  one,  of 
course,  seeing  that  he  was  so  superlativdy 
happy. 

Could  she  do  all  this  ?  Was  it  possible  ? 
No,  it  was  not.  Women  are  often  accused, 
and  often  with  justice,  of  being  artful ;  but 
nobody  seems  to  remember,  when  this  is 
predicated  of  them  as  a  fiiult,  that,  were  it 
otherwise,  they  must  often  be  guilty  of 
another  fault,   which  would  generally  be 
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considered  as  more  odious  still.  For  what 
woman  ever  did  betray  love  for  a  man  who 
liad  not  first  betrayed  that  he  loved  her, 
without  maldng  hersdf  justly  liable  to  that 
most  painful  of  all  accusations,  a  want  of  de^ 
licacy  ?  Poor  souls  I  How  may  they  safely 
steer  their  course  between  the  two  ?  When 
one  sees  a  thoughtless,  heedless,  giddy  young 
creature,  who  ia  all  else  wears  her  heart 
upon  her  sleeve,  when  we  see  such  a  one  de- 
luding the  lynx-like  eye  of  vanity  itself,  and 
maintaining  an  aspect  of  cold  indifference 
befflde  the  man  she  loves,  is  it  &ir  to  scorn 
her  for  being  artful  ?  AH  that  poor  Julia 
had  to  save  her  now,  was  making  a  des- 
perate effort  to  be  artful — ^and  she  did  make 
it,  and  with  such  success,  that  she  had  the 
comfort,  the  great,  the  immense,  the  un- 
speakable comfort  of  seeing  Alfred  look 
at  her  without  having  the  slightest  trace 
upon  his  features  of  guessing  what  was  pass- 
ing at  her  heart.  "Dear  Alfred  1"  she  said, 
"if  you  fancy  that  I  have  either  looked  or 
spoke  as  if  I  were  cross,  you  must  forgive  me, 
— you  must  indeed  ;  for  who  ever  looked 
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or  spoke  otherwise,  when  suffering  aa  I  have 
done,  from  toothache  ?  I  do  wish  you  all 
happiness,  my  dearest  Alfred ;  but  if  you 
know  how  dreadfully  painful  it  was  to  me  to 
speak  at  all,  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  take 
it  for  granted,  as  you  ought  to  do,  and  not 
wish  me  to  talk  about  it." 

Julia  not  only  said  all  this,  but  she  said  it 
with  such  consummate  art,  that  Alfred  had 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  she  was,  and 
had  been,  suffering  dreadfully  from  tooth- 
ache. Was  Julia  less  loveable,  or  more  S09 
for  thus  suddenly  becoming  an  adept  in  this 
most  reprobated  feminine  accomplishment  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CoNSiDEBiNQ  that    Miss  Thorwold  had 
Bever  before  travelled  without  attendance 
fihe  suffered  wonderfully  little  inconvenience 
in  transferring  herself  firom  Crosby  to  Mrs^ 
Stedworth's  house  in  Half-Moon-street,  Pic- 
cadilly.    Miss  Thorwold  had,    for  many 
years,  been  an  excellent  customer  to  Mrs. 
Stedworth,  aa  well  as  a  very  amiable  young 
lady,  who    had  condescended  to    be  ex. 
tremely  familiar  with  her,  and  to  value  h&r 
education  and  her  talents  as  they  deserved, 
without  suffering  her   buying  and  selling 
position  in  society  to  interfere  with  their 
friendships. 
All  this  was  very  fortunate  at  the  present 
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moment.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
manner  of  her  reception;  as  far  as  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Mrs.  Stedworth  to  render  it 
agreeable,  it  was  so;  for  she  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  quick  perception  whidi 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  minds  of  the  persons  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed herself,  and  also,  of  that  judicious 
pliancy  of  manner  which  knows  how  to 
apply  looks,  words,  and  deeds,  to  suit  it. 
There  is  but  one  word  that  can  describe 
this  peculiar  species  of  talent,  and  that  word 
is  not  yet  quite  English.  Tact  was  the  pe^ 
culiar  gift  bestowed  by  the  joint  favours  of 
nature  and  of  art  upon  Mrs.  Stedworth,  and 
it  was  by  means  of  this  that  she  had  been 
able,  in  more  instances  than  one,  to  bring 
some  of  her  proudest  customers  to  treat  her 
rather  as  a  favoured  friend  and  counsellor, 
than  as  a  dealer  in  second-hand  finery. 

As  it  was  evident,  let  the  affiur  terminate 
as  it  would,  that  Miss  Thorwold  was  at  the 
present  moment  doing  what  was  exceed- 
ingly wrong  and  imprudent,  Mrs.  Sted^ 
worth's  manner  had  much  more  of  obse- 
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quious  respect  than  usual.  It  was  exactly 
one  of  those  occasions  on  which  we  some- 
times  see  art  mimicking  nature,  very  cle- 
verly, perhaps,  but  so  as  to  make  one  feel 
the  differeutse  too,  imless,  as  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Thorwold,  particular  feelings  render 
the  cheat  too  agreeable  to  be  challenged. 

If  a  kind,  honest-hearted  humble  friend, 
on  seeing  an  elegant  young  lady  appear  be- 
fore, her  suddenly  deprived  of  all  the  appen- 
dages of  her  rank  and  station,  had  wished  to 
soothe  her  feelings,  it  would  probably  have 
produced  an  increase  of  tender  kindness, 
both  in  feeling  and  manner;  but  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth  felt  more  for  the  bruised  pride  of  her 
guest,  than  for  any  of  her  other  sensations, 
and  she  assumed,  accordingly,  an  air  of  such 
profound  respect,  that  Amelia  felt  herself  re- 
lieved at  once  from  the  only  disagreeable 
emotion  which  her  bold  adventure  had  yet 
brought  with  it.  More  than  once,  as  she 
approached  the  dwelling  of  her  low-condi- 
tioned friend,  her  cheeks  had  tingled,  and 
her  heart  had  sunk,  as  she  anticipated  an 
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increase  of  familiarity  whicli  she  felt  would 
at  the  present  moment  be  revolting  to  her. 

But  she  did  not  do  Mrs.  Stedworth  jus- 
tice; she  did  not  give  her  credit  for  the 
nicety  of  tact  which  taught  her  "now,  as  it 
had  often  done  before,  that  in  order  to  be 
rendered  as  profitable  as  possible,  a  young 
lady  of  fiishion  must  be  handled  gently,  let 
her  appear  under  whatever  masquerading 
garb  of  humility  she  may.  The  profound 
courtesy  with  which  she  received  her  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  as  if  she  had  been 
standing  there  in  waiting  for  the  honour  oi 
her  approach,  the  extreme  modesty  with 
which  she  received  the  young  lady's  ex- 
tended hand,  looking  as  if  she  thought  it 
too  great  a  liberty  to  touch  it,  immediately 
su^ested  to  Amelia  the  agreeable  idea  that 
^  the  dear  good  soul''  was  so  occupied  by 
thinking  of  her  coming  dignity  as  Lady  Wil- 
liam Hammond,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  ex- 
quisitely el^ant  Duchess  of  Watertown,  as 
to  make  her  quite  forget  the  easy  terms  they 
used  to  be  upon. 
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She  was  kindly  determined,  however,  to 
put  her  at  her  ease,  if  possible,  because  there 
really  was  too  much  to  be  done  to  afford  the 
wasting  any  time  in  ceremony.  But  never, 
even  under  her  present  anxious  circum- 
stances, would  Amelia  have  conversed  with 
Mrs.  Stedworth  on  the  subject  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  so  much  freedom, 
had  that  judicious  person  not  received  her 
in  the  manner  she  did.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  powerful  motives,  and  demi-powerfiil 
motives^  which  were  working  in  the  brain  of 
Miss  Thorwold,  like  the  foaming  waters  of 
convergmg  cataracts^  she  would  never  have 
made  any  effort  to  relieve  her  mind  by  suf- 
fering the  conflicting  thoughts  to  escape  her, 
had  it  not  appeared  so  very  evident  that 
Mrs.  Stedworth  had  sufficient  good  sense  to 
perceive  that  the  rank  of  Lord  William  more 
than  compensated  in  every  worldly  view, 
not  only  for  the  loss  of  the  young  squire  of 
the  Mount,  but  also  for  the  seeming  impru- 
dence of  her  present  enterprise.  This  was 
exactly  the  right  way  in  which  to  look  at 
the  whole  affidr^  and  showed  so  much  expe« 
p2 
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rience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
Amelia  felt  the  greatest  confidence  in  her 
judgment  in  consequence  of  it,  and  joyfiilly 
determined  to  avail  herself  of  her  advice  and 
assistance  throughout  the  whole  affidr. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Lord 
William  made  his  appearance  in  Half  Moon- 
street  just  at  the  moment  that  his  lovely 
Amelia  was  ready  to  receive  him;  but  even 
while  offering  his  enraptured  thanks  for  the 
generous  step  she  had  taken,  his  anxiety  for 
concealment  caused  him  to  ask  her  if  she  did 
not  think  she  had  run  unnecessary  risk  by 
leaving  Mrs.  Knight  so  soon,  observing  that 
he  could  have  arranged  every  thing  without 
her  coming,  so  as  to  have  secured  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriage  ceremony  immedi- 
ately upon  her  arrival.  But  she  perfectly 
exonerated  herself  from  every  suspicion  of 
imprudence  by  stating  that  the  letter  which 
had  really  arrived  from  her  friend  Miss 
Louisa  Marchmont^  the  sister  of  the  beauti- 
M  invalid,  had  most  happily  suggested  such 
a  motive  for  her  leaving  Crosby  and  Eng- 
land, as  must  not  only  excuse  the  suddenness 
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of  her  departure,  but  secure  her  from  being 
followed  by  any  troublesome  inquiries.  For 
not  only  was  it  true  that  the  letter  was  written 
only  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the 
Marchmont  family  for  the  continent,  but  that 
they  left  England  so  undecided  as  to  the  ul- 
timate point  of  their  destination  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  some  time  to  make  any  in- 
quiries available.  This,  as  of  course  it  ought 
to  do,  perfectly  satisfied  Lord  William,  and 
the  animation  and  eagerness  with  which  she 
explained  it  all,  made  her  look  so  magnifi- 
cently beautiful,  that  her  noble  adorer  de- 
clared, and  perhaps  truly,  that  not  even  at 
the  famous  ball  at  Almack's,  where  he  had 
first  beheld  her,  had  she  looked  one  thou- 
sandth part  so  divinely  lovely  as  she  did  at 
that  moment. 

It  was  really  a  great  relief  to  Miss  Thor- 
wold  to  find  that  her  explanation  on  this 
point  proved  so  completely  satisfactory,  for 
she  had  no  inclination  to  mention  to  Lord 
William  that  she  had  herself  a  secondary 
motive  for  her  abrupt  departure,  namely, 
her  very  earnest  wish  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
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any  further  explanation  with  Alfred.  Mat* 
ters  had  advanced  so  &r  between  them,  that 
had  they  met  again,  a  point  blank  proposal 
of.  mairiage  from  the  young  gentleman  must 
have  been  inevitable,  which  point-blank  pro- 
posal would  have  required  a  point-blank  an- 
swer, and  this,  at  the  time  of  her  leaving 
Crosby,  she  had  no  inclination  to  give.  For 
Miss  Thorwold,  blooming  as  she  stUl  was, 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  was 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  instability  in 
love  affairs  which  is  occasionally  apparent 
in  men  of  high  fashion,  as  well  as  in  meaner 
mortals  j  it^  therefore,  had  occurred  to  her 
that  she  should  be  scarcely  doing  justice  to 
herself  did  she  definitively  refuse  an  offer  of 
marriage  so  eligible  as  that  of  Alfred  Der- 
mont,  before  she  felt  quite  sure  of  becoming 
definitively  the  wife  of  some  one  she  liked 
better. 

It  was  this  feeling  quite  as  much  as  the 
convenient  coincidence  of  Miss  Marchmont*8 
illness,  which  had  induced  her  to  arrange 
her  little  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Knight,  and  to 
make  her  escape  under  cover  of  it 
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It  was,  therefore,  naturally  a  great  com- 
fort for  her  to  find  that  a  good  deal  less  than 
half  the  truth  sufficed  to  satisfy  her  lover  as 
to  the  motives  of  her  prompt  arrival ;  and 
greater  still,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  satis- 
&ction  with  which  she  percdved  that  the 
other  half  was  likely  to  prove  altogether  un- 
necessary. For,  so  far  from  there  appearing 
to  be  any  thing  at  all  approaching  to  vacil- 
lation of  purpose  in  Lord  William,  his  love 
was  evidently  increased,  rather  than  dimi- 
nished by  the  near  prospect  of  calling  the 
universally-admired  Amelia  his  own. 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  singular  sort  of  life 
she  led  between  the  impassioned  raptures  of 
her  haut  ton  lover,  and  the  obsequious  de- 
votion of  her  humble  friend.  The  pretty 
drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Stedworth  was,  of 
course,  devoted  wholly  to  Amelia's  use,  but, 
nevertheless,  there  were  few  hours  during 
which  Mrs.  Stedworth  did  not  occupy  it 
with  her,  save  those  in  which  Lord  William 
himself  was  her  companion. 

The  same  judicious  tone  and  manner 
which  had,  in  the  first  instance,  sliced  to 
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remove  the  awkward  sensations  of  Miss 
Thorwold,  when  presenting  herself  under 
such  novel  circumstances  to  her  prudent 
hostess,  continued  to  render  their  intercourse 
exceedingly  soothing  and  agreeable  to  the 
young  lady,  and  she,  in  return,  so  frankly 
indulged  herself  in  unreserved  communioa- 
tion  with  Mrs.  Stedworth,  as  to  render  their 
long  conversations  almost  equally  agreeable 
to  both. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  could  continue 
through  many  hours  of  every  day  without 
its  becoming  evident  to  the  acute  capacity  of 
the  second-hand  dress  dealer,  that  although 
Amelia  was  as  really  in  love  with  Lord 
William  as  it  was  possible  she  could  be  with 
any  one,  she  nevertheless  had  not  come  to 
London  without  the  comfortable  assurance 
of  having,  according  to  Mrs.  Stedworth's 
expressive  phrase,  "  two  strings  to  her  bow." 
Li  short,  Mrs.  Stedworth  very  plainly  per- 
ceived thftt,  when  the  young  lady  first  arrived,  • 
she  was  not  without  some  lingering  doubts  of 
her  noble  lovers  faith;  but  she  saw  also  that 
these  doubts  were  gradually  wearing  away, 
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•and  that  she  every  day  spoke  with  greater 
confidence  of  the  happy  and  brilliant  future 
which  was  opening  before  her  as  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  admired  noblemen  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mrs.  Stedworth  was  exceedingly  pleased 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  was  by  no  means 
without  personal  hopes  of  her  own,  arising 
fix)m  the  projected  marriage,  for  she  knew 
the  Watertown  family  sufficiently  well  by  re- 
putation to  think  it  possible,  that  by  means 
of  a  good  introduction  she  might  hope  for 
some  profitable  dealings  with  her  grace. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  pleasant  and 
promising  view  of  the  business,  it  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Stedworth,  that  it  might  be  exceed- 
ingly well  worth  her  while  to  keep  rather 
an  attentive  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  his 
lordship.  For  she  really  did  know  a  good 
deal  about  men  of  fashion,  as  well  as 
women  of  fiashion,  and  as  she  was  pretty 
certain  that  her  dear  Miss  Thorwold  had 
not  five  himdred  pounds  in  the  world,  she 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  might 
just  be  a  possibility  of  some  false  dealing 
in  the  business,  a  conjecture  which  could 
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scarcely  be  considered  as  unreasonable,  con- 
fiideiing  the  very  evident  pains  taken  to  keep 
the  matter  secret 

Amongst  the  other  particulars  which  Ame* 
lia,  without  scruple,  confided  to  her,  the  name 
of  the  parish  church  in  which  they  were  to  be 
married,  and  in  which  the  banns  were  being 
asked,  was  freely  disdosed,  accompanied,  in- 
deed, with  an  intimation  that  her  personal 
attendance  would  be  required  at  the  wed- 
ding. 

This  intimation  was  answered  in  the  most 
amiable  manner  possible,  by  an  assurance 
that  there  was  nothing  she  could  do  to 
assist  so  charming  a  young  lady,  which 
she  was  not  ready  to  perform.  But  Mrs. 
Stedworth  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
add  that  she  was  ready  to  do  more  than 
she  was  asked,  and  therefore  Amelia,  for 
the  time  being,  was  left  ignorant  of  the 
fisict,  that  her  anxious  hostess  actually  took 
the  trouble  of  leaving  the  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town  in  which  she  and  her  best  bon- 
net usually  performed  their  devotions,  in 
order  to  visit  this  vastly  indegant  sub- 
urban church,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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whether  the  banns  were  really  published 
there  or  not.  The  result  of  this  friendly 
anxiety  need  not  be  entered  into  at  present; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  follow  any  further  the 
monotonous  life  led  by  MissThorwold  during 
the  ensuing  fortnight.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  Mrs.  Stedworth  very  faithfully  stood 
beside  her  while  a  gentleman  clothed  in  a 
very  dirty  surplice  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony.  A  person  brought  to  the  church 
by  Lord  William  had  the  honour  of  giving 
the  bride  away;  but  he  was  unknown  to 
her,  and  when  she  afterwards  asked  her 
noble  bridegroom  the  name  of  his  shy-looking 
Biend,  he  only  replied:  "You  don't  know 
him,  my  love,  but  he  is  an  excellent  fellow, 
and  greatly  attached  to  me;  his  name  is 
Morrison.^' 

Neither  can  we  follow  the  happy  pair  on 
their  happy  bridal  tour  to  a  very  romantic 
and  retired  village  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
it  happened  that  the  widowed  mistress  of 
the  pretty  rustic  inn  where  they  lodged, 
was  also  called  Morrison.  Though  neither 
very  elegant  nor  very  costly,  their  entertain- 
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ment  at  this  rustic  inn  was  scrupulously  neat, 
and  by  no  means  uncomfortable,  and,  as  the 
weather  was  fine,  the  surrounding  coun- 
try very  beautiful,  and  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  exceedingly  in  love,  the  strange 
novelty  of  every  thing  around  them  only 
seemed  to  add  to  their  felicity;  and,  except- 
ing these  novelties,  there  was  little  to  dis- 
tinguish their  honeymoon  firom  that  of  many 
others,  save  that  it  lasted  only  a  fortnight. 
But  Lady  WiUiam  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  as  certainly  as  the  assurance  of 
Lord  William  could  make  her,  that  the  cur- 
tailment of  this  fiavourite  period  of  human  life 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice,  Ifit  of  necessity. 
"  My  angel  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  they  sat 
together  over  their  twelfth  breakfast,  count- 
ing from  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  the  little 
inn — ^'  My  angel  1"  he  exclaimed,  presenting 
her  with  a  twelfth  nosegay  of  moss-rose  buds 
gathered  from  the  garden  of  the  said  litde 
inn,  "  how  utterly  impossible  it  wiU  ever  be 
for  me  to  beUeve  that  it  has  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  man  to  be  as  supremely 
blessed  as  I  have  been  during  the  fleeting 
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hours  whicli  have  flown  over  our  heads  since  I 
obtained  the  ecstatic  privilege  of  calling  you 
mine.  But,  alas  !  my  love,  how  lamentably 
swift  do  such  moments  vanish — the  fairest, 
still  the  fleetest!  Could  you  beheve,  my 
Amelia,  that  we  have  already  been  married 
a  fortnight  T 

"  The  time  has  indeed  flown  swiftly,  my 
dear  lord,"  replied  her  ladyship;  "but  the 
hours  have  been  too  precious  for  me  not  to 
count  them.  I  know  quite  well,  Lord  Wil- 
liam, that  we  have  indeed  been  married  a 
whole  fortnight." 

"I  heartily  wish  that  I  could  forget  it, 
my  sweet  love,"  said  he,  tenderly  kissing 
the  beautiful  hand  which  presented  his  coffee. 
"  But  it  seems  that  you  keep  too  accurately 
a  note  of  time,  to  permit  my  indulging  myself 
in  any  such  dear  delusion;  and  therefore, 
Amelia,  I  am  obliged  to  remember,  and 
alas  I  you  must  remember  too,  my  love,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  return 
immediately  to  town,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  Watertown  has  redeemed  his  pro- 
mise by  paying  my  terribly  alarming  debts; 
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.  for  till  I  have  tliis  assurance,  I  can  only,  as 
you  already  know  but  too  well,  creep  about 
like  an  escaped  felon  by  owl's  light" 

"  But  you  have  no  doubt,  my  love,  about 
his  having  kept  his  promise,  have  you?'* 
said  Lady  William  Hammond,  while  a  slight 
shade  of  anxiety  flitted  across  her  ivory 
brow. 

"  It  were  a  sin,  dearest,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship^ gaily,  "  to  doubt  the  pledged  word  of 
a  noble  duke  ;  but  nevertheless  it  behoves 
me  as  a  man  of  business,  and,  moreover,  the 
bridegroom  of  the  loveliest  woman  in  exist- 
ence, that  I  should  ascertain  the  &ct  without 
delay.  It  would  be  rather  an  awkward 
thing,  most  beautiful  Amelia,  were  there  to 
be  any  mistake  about  it/' 

For  a  single  moment  there  was  on  the 
countenance  of  his  lordship  a  queer  sort  of 
melo-dramatic  vehemence  of  gloomy  expres- 
sion, which,  if  it  had  lasted,  might  perhaps 
rather  have  alarmed  his  bride,  though  she 
was  by  no  means  a  nervous  person;  but  as 
it  was  immediately  followed  by  a  gay  smile, 
and  the  caieM  preparation  of  a  new*laid 
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egg  for  ber  use  and  service,  'she  did  not 
mucli  mind  it,  and  only  asked  liim,  as  slie 
eat  the  said  egg,  whether  he  did  not  think 
his  grace  of  Watertown  would  be  a  good 
deal  disappointed  when  he  discovered  that 
he  had  paid  the  money  for  nothing — ^that  is 
to  say,  without  his  having  obtained  the 
wealthy  sister-in-law  he  coveted. 

"  Upon  my  word,  dear  love,  I  have  not 
given  myself  the  trouble  of  considering  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not.  All  I  have  considered 
is,  that  I  am  as  much  the  lawful  son  of  the 
late  duke  as  he,  and  that  if  he  suffers  me  to 
be  marched  to  gaol,  he  will  be  disgraced  for 
life.  This  is  the  only  rational  light  in  which 
to  view  the  transaction  between  us.  And  as 
to  his  daring  seriously  to  resent  my  choosing 
to  have  a  will  of  my  own,  in  choosing  a  wife, 
I  will  not  suppose  it  possible." 

The  breakfast  was  then  finished,  as  all 
their  former  breakfasts  had  been,  with  a  gay 
proposal  of  a  ramble  through  the  hay-fields 
by  the  side  of  the  river;  but  pleasant  as  this 
was,  the  sun  had  not  set  before  they  had 
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left  the  white-washed  inn  of  Mrs.  Morrison 
far  behind  them,  and  were  scudding  away 
at  a  great  pace,  and  perfectly  incog.,  upon  a 
railroad  which  was  to  bring  them  into  Lon- 
dqn  at  a  safely  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Poor  Julia,  meanwhile,  was  enjoying  as 
much  happiness  as  ever  seemed  likely  to  fall 
to  her  lot,  from  the  perfect  reconciliation 
which  had  taken  place  between  herself  and 
Alfred ;  and  this  happiness  was  neither 
solitary  nor  selfish,  for  Alfred  appeared  to 
share  in  it  with  almost  equal  pleasure.  Nay, 
as  &r  as  the  comfort  of  finding  himself  again 
on  good  terms  with  JuUa  went,  it  was  cer- 
tainly quite  as  keenly  felt  by  him  as  by 
her,  the  real  difference  between  their  feel- 
ings arising  from  his  suffering  as  much  pain 
from  the  absence  of  Amelia,  as  Julia  felt  re- 
lief from  it. 

But  at  this  time  the  sentiments  of  Julia  for 
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her  early  fiiend  had  undergone  a  change  as 
meritorious,  as  it  was  salutary.  It  was  not 
that  she  loved  him  a  whit  less  than  before  the 
bright  meteor  had  passed  over  them,  the 
blaze  of  which  had  seemed  to  show  her  the 
state  of  her  heart,  at  the  same  moment  that 
it  crushed  it  for  ever.  No;  her  affection 
was  equally  firm,  equally  devoted,  equally 
self-forgetting  and  entire ;  but  it  was  now  no 
longer  the  fluttering,  fitful  hope  and  fear- 
tinted  love  of  a  young  girl,  who  is  gay  one 
minute,  and  pensive  the  next,  she  knows  not 
why.  All  such  rainbow  sort  of  folly  was 
quite  over  for  Julia.  She  knew  all  about  it 
now,  all  about  Alifred,  all  about  herself,  and 
(which  was  by  far  the  worst  part  of  it)  all 
about  Amelia  too. 

All  about  Amelia?  No,  not  quite  all;  for 
she  did  not  know  any  thing  whatever  about 
Lord  William  Hammond,  she  had  never  seen 
him,  nor  ever  heard  his  noble  name  men- 
tioned. Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  his 
lordship  not  taken  himself  off  before  the 
archery  meeting  at  Crosby,  matters  might 
have  gone  very  differently;  for  Julia  wag 
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more  jealously  watchful  for  Alfred,  than  Al- 
fred was  for  himself,  and  it  would  have 
hardly  been  possible  for  such  a  day  to  have 
passed,  without  showing  something  more  of 
the  beautiful  Amelia  to  Julia,  than  all  which 
had  gone  before  it  had  enabled  her  to  dis- 
cover. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  Julia  could  have 
forced  herself,  and  had  forced  herself,  to  en- 
dure the  seeing  much  that  she  disliked,  with- 
out betraying  her  observations  to  Alfred, 
Had  she  not  become  conscious  that  she  loved 
Alfred,  even  as  he  himself  loved  Amelia,  she 
would  not  thus  have  acted.  But  she  shrunk 
with  absolute  terror  from  the  idea  of  first 
judging  her  hastily,  only,  perhaps,  because 
she  was  beloved  by  Alfred,  and  then  inter- 
fering to  separate  them,  when,  perhaps,  de- 
spite their  mutual  faults,  their  mutual  love 
might  make  them  happy.  For  Julia  knew 
that  Alfred  had  faults,  but  she  knew  also 
how  well  he  could  be  loved  in  spite  of  them, 
and  how,  therefore,  could  she  venture  to 
judge  the  faults  of  Amelia  more  severely? 
What  right  had  she  to  suppose  that  Alfred's 
q2 
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love  was  not  of  the  same  foigiving  nature  as 
her  own? 

Soy  up  to  a  certain  point  Julia  would  have 
kept  all  her  observations  to  herself^  and  Al- 
fred would  have  derived  no  benefit  firom  the 
keener  perceptions  of  his  fiiend.  But  be- 
yond that  point  most  surely  she  would  not 
have  gone.  Neither  the  pride  of  maiden 
delicacy,  nor  the  conscientious  int^rity  of 
her  self-doubting  spirit,  would  have  led  her 
to  look  on  in  silence  had  she  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  Miss  Thorwold,  while  intending 
to  become  the  wife  of  Alfred,  secretly  pre- 
ferred another  man. 

But  no  such  wildly  improbable  idea  had 
ever  crossed  her  innocent  head,  and  the  oidy 
office  that  her  strictly  guarded  love  was  now 
permitted  to  perform,  consisted  in  listening 
for  long  hours  to  the  rhapsodies  of  Alfred's 
love  for  another.  And  this  she  did  with  such 
gentle  martyr-like  endurance,  that  there  were 
moments  in  which  she  almost  forgave  her- 
self for  the  sin  of  having  loved  too  well,  from 
an  honest  consciousness  that  the  penance  she 
endured  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  it. 
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In  this  manner,  days  and  weeks  passed  on, 
greatly,  of  course,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
enamoured  young  man,  but  without  sug- 
gesting either  to  himself  or  his  parents  any 
shadow  of  doubt  concerning  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  passion.  Lord  Ripley  really 
owed  a  considerable  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
friendly  exertions  of  Mrs.  Knight,  for  it  was 
for  his  sake  alone  that  she  continued  to 
make  the  prolonged  absence  of  Amelia 
appear  to  the  Dermont  &mily  only  as  an 
additional  reason  for  loving  her.  Her  ex- 
emplary kindness  in  attending  the  sick-bed 
of  her  young  friend,  was  again  and  again 
pointed  out,  and  applauded  to  the  echo* 
while  of  her  continued  silence  towards  her- 
self she  said  not  a  word. 

No  suspicion  whatever  of  the  truth  had 
indeed  ever  suggested  itself  to  Mrs.  Enight. 
She  fancied  that  she  knew  Amelia  thoroughly, 
and  felt  persuaded  that  had  Lord  William 
uttered  a  single  word  approaching  to  serious 
love-making,  her  triumphant  joy  at  it  would 
have  been  far  too  great  to  conceal.  She 
therefore  doubted  not  that  the  troublesome 
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beauty  still  intended  to  bestow  herself  upon 
Alfred  Dermont,  and  concluded  that,  havii^ 
been  really  invited  by  the  afflicted  &mily.of 
Caroline  Marchmont  to  accompany  them 
abroad,  she  had  accepted  the  proposal,  not- 
withstanding the  melancholy  circumstances 
attending  it,  in  order  to  escape  the  morti- 
fication of  again  owning  herself  disappoint^ 
in  her  hopes  respecting  Lord  William. 

As  to  her  silence  towards  herself,  there 
was  nothing  very  surprising  in  that.  She 
had  quarrelled  with  her  in  a  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  doubtless  occasioned  by  her  dis- 
appointment at  Lord  William's  sudden  de- 
parture, nor  did  she  expect  to  hear  fi:om  her 
again,  till  such  time  as  she  should  be  ready 
to  return  to  her  accustomed  apartment  at 
Crosby. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  affiurs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood did  not  stand  still,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  event  of  great  importance  had  oc- 
curred at  Overby,  which  occasioned  as  ve- 
hement emotions  in  the  hearts  of  the  young 
ladies  of  that  town,  as  the  departure  of  Miss 
Thorwold  in  that  of  Alfired.     The  military 
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had  been  ordered  off  1  And  though,  from 
the  still  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
another  detachment  was  expected  to  arrive, 
the  lamentations  were  very  general;  nay, 
even  the  arrival  of  this  new  detachment  was 
an  event  which,  for  a  long  time,  remained 
problematical,  and  during  this  interval  the 
state  of  the  little  town  was  indeed  melan- 
choly. Of  all  the  young  ladies  who  had 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  departed 
squadron,  Miss  Celestina  Marsh  was  the 
only  one  who  listened,  for  the  last  time,  to 
their  drums  and  fifes,  as  they  were  borne  to 
her  by  the  breeze  across  one  or  two  en- 
closures which  divided  the  high  road  from 
Beech  Grove  (for  at  Beech  Grove  she  was 
staying  at  the  time).  Miss  Celestina  Marsh 
was  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  listened 
to  those  sad  parting  notes  with  compostire. 
But  she  felt,  with  the  wounded  pride  of 
an  imfortunate  and  too  susceptible  young 
lady,  that  she  had  nothing  to  regret  The 
conduct  of  Captain  Watets  had  been,  if  pos- 
sible,, more  atrociously!  more  basely  false, 
than  even  that  of  Ensign  Wheeler ;  and 
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•nothing  but  the  sympathising  friendship  of 
Mrs.  Stephens  could  have  enabled  her  to 
bear  it  as  she  had  done. 

To  her  brother,  also^  the  departure  of  these 
two  unworthy  gentlemen  was  a  great  relief 
for  excepting  during  the  happy,  and  now 
pretty  frequent,  intervals  during  which  Cdes- 
tina  was  from  home,  his  life  had  been  made 
unspeakably  wretched  by  the  alternate  hot 
and  cold  fits  of  his  sister's  fever,  which  at 
one  time  led  her  to  implore  him,  sometimes 
upon  her  bended  knees,  and  at  others  in  the 
accents  of  a  commanding  termagant,  to  in- 
vite either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  to 
the  house,  and  at  another  to  threaten  him 
with  the  mingled  scorn  and  abhorrence  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  if  he  did  not 
rouse  his  courage  sufficiently  to  insist  upon 
their  explaining  the  cause  of  their  most  im- 
principled  conduct 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  short  space  which 
is  all  that  can  be  allowed  to  this  portion  of 
Miss  Celestina's  history,  to  do  any  thing 
like  justice  to  the  unequalled  gentleness  of 
her  high-minded  but  pitying  brother.    Per- 
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haps  the  idea  of  her  suffering  from  hopeless 
love  would  not  have  touched  his  heart  so 
deeply,  had  he  not  known  so  well  how 
great  was  the  misery  it  brought.  Neither 
oould  the  alteration  of  Waters  for  Wheeler, 
and  Wheeler  for  Waters,  enlighten  him,  as 
it  would  have  done  most  others  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sentiment  so  hopelessly  suf- 
fered by  his  unfortunate  sister ;  for  never 
conceiving  it  possible  that  she  would  have 
been  just  as  well  pleased  to  have  one  at  her 
feet  as  the  other,  he  imagmed  that  the  one 
he  had  just  heard  her  talk  about  was  the 
ungrateful  and  too  fondly  loved  master  of  her 
destiny,  and  that  her  subsequent  wish  to  ob- 
tain the  society  of  the  other  either  arose  from 
the  desperate  hope  that  his  conversation 
might  indeed  assist  her  to  forget  the  traitor 
who  had  robbed  her  of  her  peace,  or  from 
another  hope,  probably  more  desperate  still, 
that  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  on  hearing  that 
another  was  paying  her  attention,  might 
bring  back  the  fickle  ensign  to  his  alle- 
^ance. 

The  secret  conviction  of  his  own  hearty 
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that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  had 
the  very  least  propensity  to  fall  in  love  with 
his  unfortunate  sister,  did  not  at  all  lessen  his 
pity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increased  it ; 
for  was  it  not  an  additional  proof  of  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  no  man  was  likely  to  love  her  ? 
In  truth,  it  was  his  early  conviction  of  this 
melancholy  &ct,  which  had  first  created  in  his 
heart  that  profoimd  emotion  of  compassion 
which  had  led  to  the  indulgent  kindness  she 
so  unworthily  abused.  All  this  may  appear 
very  far-fetched  and  ridiculous  to  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  the  operation  of  a 
sentiment  so  true  in  its  effect,  yet  so  ab- 
surdly false  as  to  its  cause.  But  such 
things  are. 

Great  indeed  was  the  satisfaction  of 
George,  on  hearing  that  this  dangerous 
body  of  men  were  on  their  march,  and  his 
satisfaction  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  unexpected  courage  with  which  his 
sister  bore  it.  He  would  have  felt  less 
assured  of  his  promised  peace  for  the  fiiture, 
perhaps,  had  he  been  aware  that  this  cou- 
rageous resignation  to  necessity  arose  from  a 
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speech  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  uttering.  "  I  wish 
you  joy,  my  beloved  Celestina^  "said  she,  on 
heaxing  of  the  movement  which  was  to 
take  away  the  false-hearted  wretches, 
whose  unprincipled  conduct  had  been  so 
often  dwelt  upon  by  her  friend ;  "  I  wish  you 
joy  with  all  my  heart  I  Thank  Heaven  I 
we  are  sure  of  having  more  mihtary,  for  it 
was  but  yesterday  I  heard  of  a  dozen  more 
frames  being  broke  ;  and  if  we  do  get 
another  set,  my  dear  girl,  it  will  be  hard  in- 
deed if  it  does  not  turn  out  better  for  you." 
At  Overby  itself,  the  scenes  which  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  of  this  terrible 
news  were  truly  melancholy.  Not  but 
what  Cupid's  bolt  had  really  fallen  with 
sure  aim  and  quite  su£Sicient  force  in  one  di* 
rection,  for,  like  as  when  a  flight  of  wild 
fowl  journeying  on  the  wing,  and  feeling  them- 
selves above  the  reach  of  ordinary  shots, 
dream  not  of  danger,  one  among  them  gets  a 
chance  hit,  and  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  fowler, 
so  .fell  young  Ensign  Wheeler  by  the  shaft 
shot  from  the  gentle  eyes  of  Miss  Louisa 
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Morris;  but,  excepting  in  this  solitary  in- 
stance, the  troops  sent  to  this  pretty  litde 
town,  under  the  command  of  Major  Som- 
merton,  left  it  again  very  tolerably  heart 
whole.  But  not  the  less  for  that  did  many 
a  pretty  young  lady  "peak  and  pine"  at 
their  departure  ;  nor  was  there  one  among 
them  who  did  not  in  her  heart  believe  that 
if  they  had  been  suffered  to  remain  there 
only  a  very  little  longer,  the  work,  in  very 
many  instances  so  auspiciously  b^un,  would 
have  been  happily  completed. 

The  first  gleam  of  hope  which  followed  all 
this  woe  was  brought  by  Miss  Eersley ,  who, 
thanks  to  the  general  information  profession- 
ally obtained  by  her  uncle,  the  apothecary, 
entered  the  Miss  Murrays'  sleeping  apart^ 
ment,  where  the  two  pretty  sisters  were 
lovingly  weeping  together,  seated  side  by 
side  upon  the  bed,  with  the  stirring  intelli- 
gence that  two  more  troops  had  been  ordered 
down,  and  were  expected  to  march  into  the 
town  immediately.  The  lively  Miss  Eattie 
Murray  received  the  news  in  the  same  happy 
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spirit  in  wUch  it  was  given,  and,  f>Afl>iing 
the  tears  fix>ni  her  eyes,  exdaimed, "  Heaven 
be  praised  for  that,  Mary !" 

But  her  more  pensive  sister,  though  it  may 
be  that  the  gushing  tear-drops  ceased  to  flow, 
by  no  means  recovered  her  spirits  so  quickly, 
for  after  several  moments  of  very  earnestly 
grave  meditation,  she  replied,  ^^  Ah,  Mary ! 
and  if  your  news  be  true  it  may  not  be 
doubted  but  we  might  have  had  worse.  But 
oh  I  my  dear  I  we  have  got  it  all  to  b^in 

over  again !" 

•         ••••••• 

This  military  movement  was  the  most  im- 
portant public  event  which  befel  the  town  of 
Overby  and  its  neighbourhood  during  the 
first  six  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Miss 
Thorwold  from  Crosby,  and  although  it  ar- 
rived amidst  gloom  and  sadness,  the  dark- 
ness that  at  first  seemed  to  result  from  it 
speedily  dispersed,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  unexpected  brilliance  was  the  consequence. 
The  principal  cause  of  this  probably  was  that 
the  r^ment  of  which  this  new  detachment 
made  a  part,  being  a  favourite  one  with  the 
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aristocracy  of  England,  no  less  than  three 
noble  scions  of  right  noble  houses  were  among 
the  officers  now  sent  to  keep  the  working 
men  of  the  district  in  order,  and  to  scatter 
confusion  among  the  hearts  of  its  idle  la- 
dies. 

As  to  the  effect  which  they  produced  upon 
the  town  beauties  I  can  say  but  little,  my 
historical  researches  having  for  the  time  been 
directed  elsewhere.  Perhaps  they  created 
more  of  vanity  and  less  of  love,  and  where 
they  condescended  to  smile,  it  may  be  that 
less  of  future  hope,  and  more  of  present  tri- 
umph was  felt  than  before.  The  sensation 
they  occasioned,  however,  was  altogether  ex- 
ceedingly great.  Little  Louisa  Morris  indeed 
would  not  have  given  a  penny  a  dozen  for 
them,  had  they  been  put  up  to  sale.  But  her 
case  was,  as  we  know,  exceptional. 

It  was  among  the  class  of  persons  desig- 
nated as  "  the  county  families^'  (a  class  now 
alas  1  but  thinly  scattered)  that  these  gen- 
tlemen produced  the  most  effect;  a  series  of 
dinner  parties  immediately  began,  which,  as 
the  three  honourables  were   sociable  and 
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pleasant  in  their  bearing,  soon  led  to  better 
acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Knight  in  particular  declared  that  it 
quite  did  her  good  to  get  hold  of  somebody 
who  knew  something  about  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Mrs.  Verepoint  had  the  gratification 
of  finding  in  one  of  these  honourable  men 
the  son  of  her  most  intimate  friend,  and 
Colonel  Dermont  was  startled  by  being  in- 
formed with  all  befitting  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, within  two  months  after  their  arrival, 
that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Borrowdale,  by  far 
the  most  distinguished  individual  of  the  trio, 
had  no  wish  so  near  his  heart  as  that  of  being 
permitted  to  lay  himself,  and  his  very  hand- 
some younger  brother's  fortune,  at  the  feet  of 
his  little  ward  Julia. 

This  was  a  proposal  so  every  way  advan- 
tageous, that,  of  course,  the  worthy  colonel 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  pleased  by 
it ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  his 
first  and  most  powerful  sensation,  on  receiv- 
ing Mr.  Borrowdale's  letter,  was  surprise. 
Julia  had  hitherto  been  considered  so  com- 
pletely as  a  child  by  them  all,  that  the  notion 
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of  her  being  married  was  really  langliable ; 
but,  of  course,  lie  knew  better  than  to  treat 
such  an  offer  lightly,  and  when  he  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  his  wife,  it  was  done  with 
a  great  deal  of  guardian-like  dignity. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  Mrs.  Der- 
mont  firom  exclaiming,  "  What  can  you  mean 
by  talking  such  nonsense,  colonel?  What 
joke  have  you  got  in  your  head  now  ?"  Nor 
could  his  very  gravest  remonstrance  upon 
the  impropriety  of  her  treating  the  subject 
in  so  unsuital)le  a  manner,  prevent  her  from 
declaring,  that  though,  of  course,  she  was 
very  glad  of  it,  she  could  not  help  thinking 
it  the  most  ridiculous  thing  she  had  ever 
heard  in  her  life. 

That  the  reader  may  not  entirely  agree 
with  her  in  this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  inform 
him  that,  whatever  the  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Dermont  might  think  of  Julia,  and  her 
childishness,  nobody  now  seeing  her  for  the 
first  time  would  have  been  likely  to  think 
there  was  any  thing  childish  in  her  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  she  had  been  growing 
very  rapidly  during  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
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and  although  till  very  lately  this  additional 
height  had  not  increased  either  her  beauty 
or  her  air  of  womanhood,  it  was  now  doing 
both.  A  few  days  of  sickly  paleness,  and  a 
few  days  of  heavy-looking  eyes,  had  been 
the  consequence  of  the  twofold  and  doubly 
sad  discovery  of  Alfred's  love  for  Miss  Thor- 
wold,  and  her  own  love  for  him.  But  at 
seventeen  minus  a  month  or  two,  it  is  only 
upon  weak  or  wilful  spirits  that  such  sor- 
rows press  with  a  weight  sufficiently  heavy 
to  counteract  the  buoyant  tendency  of  na- 
ture, and  actually  to  crush  and  wither  what 
has  so  strong  a  principle  of  hopeful  life  in  it. 
And,  of  all  others,  the  nature  of  Julia  was 
the  last  to  sink  and  perish  under  selfish  sor- 
row. The  struggle  in  her  young  heart,  pro- 
duced as  it  was  by  a  multitude  of  pure  and 
virtuous  feelings,  was  morally  healthy,  though 
intensely  painful,  and  it  brought  with  won- 
derful rapidity  a  new-bom  expression  to  her 
features,  which  others,  besides  the  heart- 
struck  Mr.  Borrowdale,  might  have  found 
very  lovely.  In  truth,  had  Julia  Drummond 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  without  hav- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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ing  had  her  heart  awakened,  and  her  intellect 
and  principles  brought  into  action,  she  might 
have  remained  during  the  whole  period  more 
like  a  child,  that  is  to  say,  less  fully  deve- 
loped, than  she  was  now.  Her  natural  com- 
plexion was  still  pale,  and  of  a  species  of 
carnation  which,  during  childhood,  generally 
falls  tmder  the  disparaging  epithet  of  sallow. 
And  this  is  a  defect  which  renders  the  ugli- 
ness of  many  a  little  creature  hopeless,  ex. 
cepting  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  experience. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  possible 
beauty  of  childish  features  which  can  pro- 
duce an  effect  so  strikingly  beautiful  as  that 
given  by  a  fine  complexion.  Put  on  a  female 
child,  with  pink  and  white  colouring  on  its 
soft  round  cheeks,  and  showing  the  bright 
light  hair  that  belongs  to  it,  a  lace  cap  with 
pretty  pale-coloured  ribbons,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  little  miniature  woman  has  something 
perfectly  angelic  in  it. 

Had  any  such  experiment  been  made  on 
Julia,  the  exclamation  produced  would  most 
probably  have  been,  "  How  frightful  I"  But 
now  her  turn  was  come ;  and  few,  indeed. 
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^e  the  vermille-tmctured  cheeks  which  might 
venture  to  compare  in  beauty  with  the  pale 
loveliness  of  those  of  Julia. 

It  is  exactly  such  a  £Eice  as  hers  which 
profits  most  by  being  made  the  index  of 
every  thought  that  arises  in  the  heart 
There  are  many  feces  by  no  means  deficient 
in  expression,  which,  though  they  may  gain 
in  interest  by  the  sort  of  gossiping  record 
they  bear  of  what  is  passing  within,  lose  in 
beauty  firom  the  want  of  repose,  which  ought, 
in  every  fair  face,  to  be  alternate  with  mo- 
bihty  of  feeling,  in  order  that  the  charm  of 
both  states  may  be  fully  felt. 

But  in  Julia  this  very  repose  was  elegant, 
and  never,  excepting  during  moments  when 
every  hmnan  eye  is  shunned,  did  emotion 
destroy  the  exquisite  harmony  of  her  fea- 
tures, although  all  who  looked  in  her  face 
must  be  dull  indeed,  if  they  could  not  see 
both  thought  and  feeling  there. 

Yet,  such  as  I  describe  her,  such  as  she 

was,   Alfired  Dermont  was  scarcely  more 

aware  that  she  was  beautifiil,  than  were  his 

unobservant  fether  and  mother.    Once  only^ 

b2 
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during  the  early  part  of  the  &te  at  the  Mount, 
had  his  observation  been  sufficiently  roused 
to  notice  her  appearance ;  but  though  he  did 
notice  it,  and  reaUy  felt  both  surprised  and 
pleased  that  the  dear  little  girl  showed  S3rmp- 
toms  of  being  likely  some  day  to  add  beauty 
to  all  the  good  and  endearing  qualities  she 
already  possessed,  though  he  did  notice  this 
for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  it  again  com- 
pletely, amidst  the  vehement  emotions  pro- 
duced by  his  passionate  admiration  for 
Amelia. 

The  finished  womanhood  of  Miss  Thor- 
wold  completely  threw  into  the  shade  the 
girlish,  unobtrusive  graces  of  Julia ;  and  her 
considerable  juniorship  to  himself  also,  which 
at  his  age  appears  so  greatly  more  important 
than  it  does  afterwards,  completed  the  sort 
of  delusion  which  prevented  his  having  ever 
seen  her  as  she  really  was. 

On  hearing,  therefore,  which  he  imme- 
diately did  firom  his  father,  of  Mr.  Borrow- 
dale's  proposal,  his  surprise  was  fully  as  great 
as  that  of  his  parents;  but  his  satisfaction 
from  it  decidedly  less.    The  heart  of  man  is 
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a  queerly  complicated  machine,  and  to  fol- 
low it  througli  all  its  various  movements  is 
well  nigh  impossible,  Alfred  really  was  an 
extremely  fine  young  man,  both  in  body  and 
soul;  but  we  know  that  he  had  been  badly 
educated,  and  that  th^  devotion  and  obe- 
dience shown  to  his  whims  and  his  will  had 
greatly  disposed  him  to  believe  that  the 
whole  world  and  all  the  things  in  it  were 
made  for  him. 

If  this  will  not  suffice  to  account  for  the 
extremely  disagreeable  sensations  with  which 
he  heard  of  Mr.  Boixowdale's  proposal,  it 
must  rest  in  mystery  and  darkness,  for  I  have 
no  clearer  explanation  to  ofier.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  his  sensations  were  disa- 
greeable, and  the  contraction  of  his  brow 
thereupon  so  evident,  that  the  colonel, 
though  a  good  deal  pre-occupied,  observed  it. 

"Why,  Alfred,  don't  you  think  it  is  a 
capital  good  match  for  her  ?"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  looking  at  his  son  with  an  air 
of  puzzled  surprise. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it,"  he  replied     "  The  young  man 
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is  80  completely  a  stranger  to  us  all,  that  it 
seems  to  me  quite  impossible  we  should  be 
any  of  us  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  of 
him.  And  Julia  herself^  whom  of  course  it 
most  nearly  concerns,  is  still  so  completely  a 
child  as  to  render  the  asking  her  to  form 
any  serious  judgment  on  the  subject  an  abso- 
lute ferce." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  Julia  is  rather  young, 
Alfred  Perhaps  she  is  too  young  to  make 
it  right  for  her  to  marry  yet  ?  But  it  is  a 
capital  good  connexion,  you  know,  and  I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  should  be  doing  right  to 
refiise  it  just  because  Julia  happens  to  be 
very  young-looking;  for  there  is  many  a  girl 
that  marries  at  seventeen,  you  know,  and  I 
won't  let  her  marry  till  after  her  birth-day, 
because  she  will  be  then  of  age,  which  will 
make  all  the  settlement  work  so  much  more 
straightforward  and  simple.  And  I  don't 
think  the  dear  child  will  be  m  any  such 
hurry  herself-  as  to  make  her  wish  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion  before." 

^^  Then  Julia  has  accepted  him,  sir  ?"  said 
Alfred. 
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"  Why,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  she  will  accept  him,"  returned 
the  colonel,  smiling.  "Borrowdale  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  young  man,  I .  take  it, 
that  she  has  ever  seen,  except  yourself^  Al- 
fred, and  you  count  for  nothing,  you  know, 
as  the  poor  child,  even  if  she  were  years 
older,  could  never  have  looked  upon  you  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  brother.  I  can^t 
say,''  he  continued,  '^  that  I  think  there  is 
much  danger  of  her  refusing  him.  However, 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  her  yet, 
for  she  was  out  walking  when  the  note 
came,  and  she  has  not  been  in  since." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right,  sir,"  said 
Alfred,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  indicate 
a  good  deal  of  scorn  for  the  whole  race  of 
young  ladies  (though^  questionless,  he  made 
a  mental  reservation  in  fevour  of  one),  "  and 
I  should  like  to  be  present  when  you  tell 
her  of  it." 

'^  Then  I  will  do  it  at  once,  for  here  she 
comes;"  and  the  old  gentleman  opened  the 
parlour  door  as  he  spoke,  and  placed  himself 
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on  the  steps  of  the  hall  door  to  way-lay  her 
as  she  entered. 

**  Come  with  me,  my  dear,  for  a  moment, 
will  you?"*  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
her — ^^  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

It  instantly  occurred  to  Julia  that  tidings 
had  arrived  concerning  the  return  of  Miss 
Thorwoldy  and  that  she  was  now  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  being  told  when  the  nup- 
tials of  Alfred  were  to  take  place.  She  feh 
her  heart  beat  rather  more  strongly  than  it 
ought  to  do;  but  a  month  ago  it  would  have 
beat  more  strongly  stUl,  and,  more  pleased 
by  her  own  composure  than  frightened  at 
its  not  being  greater,  she  obeyed  without 
hesitation,  and  almost  without  reluctance. 
But  she  did  not  expect  to  see  Alfred,  and 
her  colour  went  and  came,  and  went  again, 
as  she  anticipated  hearing  the  expected  in- 
telligence in  his  presence. 

Alfred  watched  these  symptoms  of  emo- 
tion. "  She  guesses  what  is  coming,"  thought 
he,  ^'  so  we  shall  not  have  the  amusement  of 
witnessing  any  surprise.  It  is  lucky  for  Miss 
Julia  that  my  Amelia  was  out  of  the  way 
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when  this  marrying  gentleman  came  among 
us.  Had  he  seen  her  first,  he  would 
scarcely" — ^but  the  unfinished  sentence  hung 
suspended,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  and  instead  of  finishing  it  he 
b^an  another,  which  if  uttered  would  have 
expressed  an  idea  which  certainly  never  en- 
tered his  head  before,  namely  that  it  might 
be  possible,  seeing  there  was  such  great 
variety  of  tastes  in  the  world,  that  some  men 
might  think  the  face  of  Julia,  just  as  she 
looked  at  that  moment,  as  beautiful  as  that 
of  Miss  Thorwold  hersel£ 

' "  Julia,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  have  news 
for  you,  that  I  think  will  surprise  you  a 
little,  but  which  I  hope  will  please  you 
more.  And  I  am  quite  sure  it  will,  if  you 
are  the  sensible  young  lady  I  take  you  for. 
Do  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  bear  a 
surprise,  my  dear,  as  a  grown-up  young 
woman  ought  to  do?  My  news  will  put 
you,  and  all  of  us»  into  a  bustle,  I  promise 
you." 

"Well,  sir!    What   is  it?"    said  Julia, 
quietly,  and  once  again,  with  true  feminine 
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artifice,  endeavouring  to  make  her  outward 
seeming  as  far  unlike  her  real  condition  as 
possible.  • 

"  Why  this  it  is,  my  dear  child,**  rephed 
her  guardian,  looking  at  her  very  affec- 
tionately. "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Borrowdale  aspires  to  the 
happiness  of  possessing  your  fair  little  hand 
in  marriage,  and  that  he  proposes  settle- 
ments which  might  satisfy  the  most  cove- 
tous old  guardian  in  the  world." 

^^  Is  that  all?"  said  Julia,  greatly  relieved; 
and  thoughtless  of  the  strange  appearance 
which  so  .much  levity  must  have  at  such  a 
serious  moment,  she  mounted  upon  a  foot- 
stool^ which  stood  before  the  open  sash- 
window,  evidently  in  order  to  pass  firom 
thence  to  the  window-sill,  as  was  her  fre- 
quent custom,  when  wishing  for  an  im- 
promptu run  upon  the  lawn. 

*'No,  Julia,  it  is  not  quite  all,''  resumed 
the  colonel,  gravely,  and  evidently  dis- 
pleased at  the  careless,  not  to  say  saucy  tone 
of  the  young  lady's  reply.  "  It  is  not  all ;  for 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  tell  you,  though, 
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from  delicacy,  Mr.  Borrowdale  does  not,  that 
his  elder  brother,  who  had  that  dreadfiil  fall 
fix)m  his  horse  in  the  park  a  year  or  two 
ago,  is  not  expected  to  live*  He  has  been  in 
a  very  melancholy  state  ever  since  the  acci- 
dent, and  now  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
a  rapid  dedine.  So  you  perceive  that  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Borrowdale  is  pretty  well  cer- 
tain of  being  one  day  or  other  Lady  Mid- 
dlehurst." 

^^  The  gentleman's  declining  state,  sir,  will 
not  make  any  difference  to  me,  I  do  assure 
you  ;  for  I  certainly  shall  never  marry  Mr. 
Borrowdale,"  replied  Juha. 

"And  pray,  why  so,  Miss  Drummond?" 
demanded  the  colonel,  in  a  very  stem  voice. 

"Because  I  would  rather  not,  mr,'*  said 
Julia,  in  a  manner  pretty  nearly  as  stem  as 
his  own;  but  then,  repentant  aa  it  seemed, 
for  this  unusual  harshness,  she  stepped  back 
from  the  tempting  open  window  into  the 
room,  and  putting  her  hapd  on  the  old  gen- 
tleman's shoulder,  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  Mr. 
Borrowdale,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "  for  it 
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can  be  of  no  use,  you  know^  as  I  do  not  at 
all  want  to  be  married  to  any  body,  I  like 
living  at  the  Mount  better  than  any  where 
else  a  thousand  times  over^  and  if  you  and 
dear  Mrs.  Dermont  will  only  let  me  go  on 
so,  I  shall  never  wish  to  go  away.  And  I 
know  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  write  just 
exactly  such  a  letter  as  ought  to  be  written 
to  Mr.  Borrowdale.    Will  you,  sir?" 

This  was  said  very  coaxingly,  but  never- 
theless^ and  notwithstanding  the  kiss  which 
preceded  it,  the  colonel  did  not  recover  his 
good-humour  at  all,  but  drawing  away  firom 
the  little  hand  which  still  rested  on  his  shoul- 
der, he  replied,  "  The  only  sort  of  letter 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  written 
to  Mr.  Borrowdale,  is  one  which  should  in- 
form him  that  his  very  flattering  proposal  is 
accepted.  We  all  know  that  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  so  very  young  a  lady  as  you  are, 
Miss  Julia,  can  have  fallen  in  love  with  any 
body  else;  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty  as 
your  guardian,  to  tell  you,  that  so  excellent 
an  offer  must  not  be  rejected  till  you  have 
given  yourself  time  to  think  a  little  more  at 
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leisure  upon  the  subject.  If  I  were  this  very 
moment  to  sit  down  and  write  such  an  an- 
swer as  you  have  told  me  to  do,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  you  would  reproach  me  for 
it  in  your  heart  before  this  time  to-morrow. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Alfred?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,.  I  do  not,"  replied  the 
young  man,  eagerly;  "  and  I  must  say  that 
I  shall  think  you  very  wrong,  sir,  if  you  re- 
frise  to  write  in  the  manner  Miss  Drummond 
desires.  If  she  is  old  enough  to  accept  an 
offer  of  marriage,  she  must  also  be  old 
enough  to  refuse  one;  and  I. really  cannot 
conceive  that  you  can,  in  any  way,  be  jus- 
tified in  refusing,  or  even  in  delaying,  to  for- 
ward Julia's  answer  to  Mr.  Borrowdale." 

Tears,  which  Alfred  felt  very  sure  were 
tears  of  gratitude,  started  to  poor  Julia!s 
eyes  on  hearing  him  thus  take  her  part,  and 
she  gave  him  one  look  of  thankfulness  as  she 
passed  again  towards  the  open  window, 
which  had  more  of  truthfulness  in  it  than 
any  look  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
last  three  months  or  more. 

"  If  that  is  really  your  opinion,  Alfred," 
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said  the  father,  as  soon  as  Julia  had  fsirlj 
made  her  escape  through  the  window,  "I 
certainly  shall  give  up  my  own.  But  it  does 
seem  ahnost  a  pity,  Alfred,  to  refiise  such  a 
very  excellent  offer.  You  certainly  can't 
expect  that  she  will  ever  get  a  better.  With 
all  my  care,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
spared  it,  her  fortune  will  be  but  a  trifle  be- 
yond ten  thousand  pounds  ;  and  that,  even 
in  these  poor  days,  will  not  suffice  to  pur- 
chase a  coronet  Neither  must  we,  I  suppose, 
reckon  too  much  on  her  beauty,  Alfred; 
for  I  don't  believe  that  any  body  ever  did 
think  her  pretty  before.  I  can't  say  that  I 
think  her  plain,  myself;  rather  the  contrary 
indeed,  and  especially  of  late,  since  she  has 
shot  up  so.  But  that  is  no  rule  for  others, 
and  as  I  never  did  hear  any  body  call  her 
handsome,  it  is  plain  that  she  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  beauty  ;  and  all  this  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  you  know,  or  I 
shall  not  be  doing  my  duty  as  a  guardian." 

"  I  do  not  think,  sir,"  returned  Alfi^, 
rather  thoughtfully^  ^'that  Juha  is  ugly 
enough  to  be  urged,  on  that  account,  to 
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marry  any  body  she  does  not  like."  And  it 
is  certain  that,  at  that  moment,  Alfred  was 
thinking  of  the  look  she  had  given  him  as 
she  passed  towards  the  window. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  she  is  ugly/'  returned 
the  colonel,  rather  pettishly;  "and  you 
know  well  enough,  Alfred,  that  I  never  do 
refuse  to  listen  to  your  opinion, — ^but  still,  I 
do  think  it  is  a  very  great  pity." 

The  refiisal,  however,  was  written,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  affair;  the  young 
honourable  immediately  making  use  of  his 
interest  for  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  a 
few  months,  with  the  well-foimded  hope 
that  the  quarters  of  the  detachment  would 
be  changed  before  they  were  expired. 

The  hearts  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  very  often  extremely  difficult  to  be  in- 
terpreted, and  in  the  present  instance,  it 
would  be  any  thing  but  easy  to  explain, 
satisfactorily,  why  it  was  that  the  little  scene 
above  related  occasioned  feeUngs  so  de- 
cidedly agreeable  both  to  Alfred  and  Julia. 
Why  did  Julia  feel  glad  that  Alfred  should 
know  that  Mr.  Borrowdale  had  made  her 
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an  offer  ?  And  why  was  Alfred  put  into  a 
state  of  such  amiable  good-humour,  because 
she  had  refused  it  ? 

There  was  no  mystery,  however,  in  Juha's 
feeUng  very  grateful  to  Alfred  for  his  timely 
interference,  as  it  certainly  saved  her  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  ;  for  had  Mrs.  Dermont  been 
consulted  before  the  answer  was  despatched, 
she  would  not  have  been  let  off  so  easily. 
But  she  sighed  the  next  day,  poor  girl, 
when  she  thought  how  speedily  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  good-nature  ;  for  not  only 
did  he  hear  news  of  his  beautiful  Amelia, 
but  it  reached  him  in  what  he  must  have  felt 
to  be  the  most  flattering  manner  in  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  railroad  journey  upon  whicli  Lord 
and  Lady  William  Hammond  had  just  set 
out  when  last  we  parted  firom  them,  brought 
them  safely  to  the  London  station,  and  from 
thence  a  hackney-coach  conveyed  them  with 
equal  safety  to  the  friendly  Mrs.  Stedworth's, 
in  Half-Moon-street.  The  tender  assiduities 
of  Lord  William  in  no  degree  relaxed ;  and  if 
his  beautifiil  bride  received  them  with  a  little 
less  of  genuine  rapture  than  at  first,  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  her  on  accoimt  of  the 
disagreeable  sensations  naturally  attending 
her  return  to  town  as  Miss  Thorwold,  still 
hiding  herself  in  a  little  lodging  in  Half- 
Moon-street,  instead  of  coming  to  an  osten- 

VOL.  IL  s 
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gible  home  as  the  Lady  William  Hammond, 
gister-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Watertown. 

There  had  certainly  been,  on  both  sides, 
a  good  deal  of  that  species  of  haste,  which 
in  matrimonial  affairs  is  considered  as  likely 
to  lead  to  leisurely  repentance;  but,  as  yet, 
the  gentleman  appeared  to  feel  it  less  than 
the  lady.  He  still  thought  his  Amelia  one 
of  the  loveliest  women  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  as  this  was  precisely  the  reason  why  he 
had  suddenly  come  to  the  resolution  that  he 
would  not  let  Alfred  Dermont  marry  her, 
he  had  no  excuse,  as  long  as  this  opinion 
lasted,  for  being  very  greatly  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  party  of  pleasure  upon 
which  his  impetuosity  had  led  him  to  em- 
bark. 

But  AmeUa,  though  she  certainly  did  ad- 
mire Lord  William  Hammond  very  much 
indeed,  and  was,  after  her  fashion,  very 
violently  in  love  with  him,  admired  Lobd 
William  Hammond  so  very  much  more, 
that  the  seemingly  total  eclipse  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  individual  upon  whom  she  had 
bestowed  herself,  must  naturally  be  supposed 
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to  damp  her  rapturous  feelings  consider* 
ably. 

Unfortunately,  the  beautiful  Amelia  was 
subject  to  what  her  obsequious  friend,  Mrs, 
Stedworth,  called  "low  spirits,"  whenever 
things  went  contrary  to  her  inclinations; 
but  ruder  lips  might  have  given  the  state  of 
her  mind  she  thus  described  a  different 
name,  and  have  declared  her  to  have  a 
most  tremendously  sullen  temper,  which 
made  itself  both  felt  and  seen,  as  soon  as  the 
fit  fell  upon  her. 

From  the  timeof  herretumfrom  the  widow 
Morrison's  cottage,  to  the  end  of  the  second 
week  subsequently  spent  in  Half-Moon- 
street,  Amelia  had,  in  truth,  little  or  no 
reason  to  complain  that  his  lordship  had  de- 
ceived her  ;  for  if  his  condition  were,  in  fact, 
worse  than  he  had  described  it  to  her,  she 
had  not  yet  found  it  out,  and  it  was  there- 
fore, not  of  that  she  could  complain.  Never- 
theless, she  did  not  at  all  scruple  to  let  him 
see  that  she  thought  he  was  behaving  ex- 
tremely ill,  in  not  letting  her  understand 
that  he  was  approaching  to  the  end  of  the 
s  2 
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hateful  incognito  under  which  she  was 
living. 

Some  ladies  take  one  way  of  complaining 
and  some  another  ;  none  of  them,  perhaps, 
render  them  very  agreeable,  but  the  tender 
and  the  plaintive, — particularly  if  the  com- 
plaining lady  happen  to  be  very  handsome, 
and  has  the  good  luck  of  being  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  gentleman  complained  to, — ^will 
be  endured  much  longer  than  the  sullen. 

Had  the  beautiful  Amelia  been  aware  of 
this,  she  might  certainly  have  managed 
better,  but  as  it  was,  she  not  only  ran  the 
usual  risk  that  complaining  always  brings 
with  it,  but  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  doing 
it  in  the  most  unbecoming  manner  possible 

It  would  not  be  saying  at  all  too  much, 
were  I  to  declare  that  she  looked  positively 
plain  when  Lord  William  returned  to  Half- 
Moon-street  to  dinner  on  the  thirty-second 
day  after  that  on  which  he  had  saluted  her 
beautifiil  lips  as  his  bride.  Her  hair,  to 
which  she  had  been  used  to  pay  the  very 
greatest  attention,  was  on  this  unfortunate 
occasion,  completely  neglected;  and  as  it  was 
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not  her  custom  to  wear  it  in  the  convenient 
fashion  of  bands,  but  in  long  ringlets  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  though  not  of  natural  curl, 
the  absence  of  alTcare  produced  a  very  de- 
plorable effect  indeed.  Perhaps  the  daring 
neglect  of  her  rouge  was  more  &tal  still;  for 
all  lustre  seemed  to  have  faded  fix>m  her 
eyes,  and  a  heavy  look  of  sullen  discontent 
but  ill  supplied  its  place.  ^ 

Had  Amelia  felt  herself  in  the  terrible 
position  of  those  who  have  trusted  their  all 
to  the  £uth  and  honour  of  a  lover,  she 
would  have  doubtless  been  more  cautious ; 
but  as  the  continuing  to  keep  her  marri^ 
secret  was,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  she  greatly 
feared,  she  determined  to  make  his  lordship 
feel  that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  let  it 
remain  so  long,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
fond  and  lovely  wife  was  not  the  only  one 
she  had  the  power  to  perform. 

"  He  cannot  unmarry  me,"  thought  she, 
^^  let  him  think  me  as  little  like  an  angel  as 
he  will.  And  he  may  find  out  that  it  will 
be  better  policy  to  present  a  beautiM  ador- 
ing young  bride  to  the  admiring  world,  than 
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such  a  one  as  I  may  have  the  power  of  show* 
ing  him." 

The  first  words  uttered  by  his  lordship 
upon  entering  the  drawing-room  and  look- 
ing upon  his  greatly  altered  lady  were,  "The 
Devil  r 

There  was  so  much  of  genuine  astonish- 
ment in  his  look  and  manner,  that  Amelia 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  said, 
with  brows  knit,  and  every  feature  sunk,  if 
I  may  use  the  phrase,  in  such  a  slough  of 
ill-hmnour,  as  to  make  her  look  any  thing 
in  the  world  but  lovely  orloveable,  "Your 
coming  here  to  swear  at  me,  my  lord,  will 
not  go  far  towards  persuading  me  that  I  am 
doing  my  duty  towards  myself  and  my  noUe 
relatives  by  remaining  here,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  the  honourable  character 
of  your  lordship's  mistress.  Believe  me  at 
ancey  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  had 
enough  of  it.  Has  your  brother  paid  your 
debts,  my  lord?  You  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  in  your  power  to  make 
him  do  this,  as  soon  as  you  returned  to  town. 
If  this  be  done,  I  am  willing  to  go  abroad 
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with  you,  but  it  must  be  as  your  wife,  sir, 
and  not  as  your  mistress.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
that  my  uncle  will  assist  us  in  living  decently 
abroad,  till  you  obtain  possession  of  your 
mother's  fortime.  Are  your  debts  paid,  Lord 
William?" 

Lord  William  never  took  his  eyes  off  her 
for  a  single  instant  while  she  was  speaking, 
and  when  she  ceased,  he  only  replied  by 
saying  in  a  voice  that  betokaied  more  cold- 
ness than  passion  of  any  kind,  "  What  on 
earth  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself, 
Amelia?  You  look  as  ugly  as  Hecate,  and 
forty  years  old  at  the  very  least.  What  does 
it  all  mean?  Are  you  getting  up  a  comedy 
for  my  amusement?" 

"Far  from  it,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "we 
certainly  have  been  amusing  ourselves  with 
a  comedy,  but  it  is  over.  It  might  all  do 
very  well  for  a  week  or  two,  and  might  go 
on  longer  still  had  you  married  a  pretty 
rustic.  But  you  must  be  aware  that  for  a 
woman  of  fieishion  I  have  had  enough  of  it ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  have  ex- 
pected your  lordship   to  enact  the  senti- 
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mental  ao  long.  Has  your  brother  paid  your 
debts^  my  lord^" 

^  No,  my  lady,  lie  has  not,"  replied  Lord 
William. 

^  Is  he  about  to  do  it?"  she  rejoined. 

Amelia  had  been  acquainted  with  Lord 
William  Hammond  for  considerably  more 
than  a  year,  which  period  included  two  long 
London  seasons.  For  great  part  of  that  time 
they  had  met  almost  constantly  every  day, 
and  sometimes  oftener.  For  just  whai  Miss 
Thorwold  rode.  Lord  William  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding  also^  not  to  mention  a  variety 
of  other  accidents  which  brought  them  oc* 
casionally  together,  so  that  the  acquaintance 
ripened  by  d^rees  into  considerable  inti- 
macy; and  as  it  happened  that  they  mutually 
admired  each  other  with  more  than  common 
admiration,  it  naturally  followed  that  these 
perpetual  meetings^  and  this  constantly  in- 
creasing intimacy  led  to  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation between  them. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  Miss 
Thorwold  knew  no  more  of  the  real  character 
of  Lord  William  Hammond,  at  the  time  that 
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the  marriage  service  was  performed  between 
them,  than  if  she  had  never  seen  him.  Nei- 
ther did  his  lordship  know  very  much  of  her ; 
but  the  case  was  widely  different  between 
them.  For,  respecting  her,  he  might,  had  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  the  task,  have  easily 
known  all  that  there  was  to  know.  The  lit- 
tle fact  of  her  being  deeply  in  debt  lay  not, 
indeed,  exactly  on  the  surface,  but  even  that 
might  have  been  guessed  at,  from  the  very 
visible  extravagance  of  her  toilet,  and  her 
well-known  dependence  upon  an  uncle,  by 
no  means  famous  for  his  generosity.  But  as 
for  aU  the  rest,  what  was  there  to  be  known 
that  he  did  not  know  ?  Whether  she  might 
be  more  sulky  or  more  savage  when  out  of 
temper,  could  only,  of  course,  be  learned  by 
experience,  and  to  say  the  truth,  he  cared 
very  little  about  it.  As  long  as  she  conti- 
nued to  charm  him,  he  should  remain  near 
her;  and  when  she  ceased  to  do  so,  he  should 
not.  Such,  whether  to  wife  or  mistress, 
would  naturally  be  the  result  with  every  ra- 
tional man,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  r^u- 
lating  his  own  conduct  upon  any  other  prin- 
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ciple,  so  that,  in  truth,  it  was  by  no  means 
worth  his  while  to  trouble  himself  respecting 
the  peculiarities  of  her  character.  Compa- 
ratively speaking  there  was  but  little  to  be 
known,  and  concerning  that  little  he  cared 
not  one  single  farthing. 

But  Amelia,  informing  her  estimate  of  him, 
had  left  out  just  every  thing  of  suj£cient  im- 
portance to  be  deemed  character  at  all.  His 
rank  placed  him  in  the  highest  circles,  his 
stature  and  good  carriage  made  him  conspi- 
cuous there;  his  waltzing  was  perfect,  his 
dress  irreproachable,  and  his  admiration  of, 
and  devotion  to,  beauty  so  notorious,  as  to 
render  his  notice  a  certificate  sufficient  to  ob« 
tain  for  any  woman  in  Europe  a  place  in  all 
the  books  of  beauty  that  were  published. 

What  could  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Thor- 
wold  wish  for  more  ?  To  obtain  him  she 
would  have  sacrificed  all  the  friends,  as  well 
as  ail  the  lovers  in  the  world,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  more  than  half  despairing,  she 
at  length  won  the  precious  prize,  she  was  too 
giddy  with  the  speed  and  the  exertion  she  had 
used,  during  the  last  part  of  the  race,  to  be 
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quite  capable  of  examining  carefully  the 
ground  immediately  around  the  goal. 

But  the  time  was  now  coming  for  her  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  him  than  she 
had  ever  done  before.  She  had  great  con- 
fidence in  herself,  poor  yoimg  lady,  and  a 
strong  persuasion  that  when  she  chose  to 
exert  herself,  nobody  could  effectually  make 
head  against  her,  and  now  she  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  exert  her- 
self. Once  for  all  it  was  necessary  to  make 
her  husband  understand  that  she  was  a  very 
resolute  and  determined  person;  for  so  only 
could  this  nonsense  about  keeping  their  mar- 
riage secret  be  put  an  end  to.  She  had  al- 
ready lived  above  a  month  in  possession  of 
the  name  and  title  she  most  coveted,  without 
having  heard  either  pronounced,  excepting  by 
Mrs.  Stedworth,  and  let  what  would  be  the 
consequence  she  was  determined  that  this 
should  continue  no  longer. 

*^  Is  he  about  to  do  it  ?"  she  repeated,  in 
a  tone  that  she  did  not  intend  to  render  gentle. 
"  Speak,  sir  ;  I  shall  endure  this  child's  play, 
this  utter  foolery,  no  longer." 
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Lord  William's  face  at  that  moment  was 
not  one  in  which  might  be  read  strange 
matters,  for  it  would  have  been  pretty  nearly 
impossible  for  the  most  acute  to  have  read 
any  thing  in  it  at  alL  It  was  impossible. 
There  were  the  features  too  large  and  too 
elongated  to  be  handsome,  yet  too  r^ular 
and  too  well  kept  in  drawing-room  shape,  to 
be  absolutely  ugly  ;  there  they  were,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  all,  exactly  before  the  eyes  of 
Amelia,  and  evidently  rather  seeking  her 
gaze  than  avoiding  it,  but  without  betrayii^ 
the  very  slightest  particle  of  expression  which 
might  lead  her  to  judge  how  he  relished  her 
attack. 

"  Do  you  think  the  dinner  is  nearly  ready?" 
said  he,  in  a  voice  as  void  of  all  expression  as 
his  features.  "  At  any  rate,  I  presume  I 
shall  have  time  to  wash  my  hands  ;'  and  so 
saying,  he  walked  very  quietly  out  of  the 
drawing-room  into  thebedroom,  and,  without 
shutting  the  door,  commenced  the  operation. 

Amelia  was  a  little  puzzled,  but  not  in  the 
least  degree  frightened.  She  was  maitied. 
That  of  itself  had  removed  one  ever-present 
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source  of  dread  and  doubt ;  and  she  was 
married  to  the  son  of  a  duke.  This,  too,  had 
removed  the  dread  and  doubt  concerning  the 
chances  of  her  obtaining  a  title,  or  not  ob- 
taining it ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  frightened, 
she  felt  more  full  of  courage  than  she  had 
ever  done  in  her  life. 

But  she  was  puzzled,  and  condescended  to 
employ  the  time  occupied  by  her  noble  bride- 
groom in  brushing  his  nails,  and  carefully 
setting  them  to  rights  with  a  towel,  in  me- 
ditating upon  what  it  would  be  most  spirited, 
and  most  conclusive,  to  say  next. 

His  lordship  re-entered  the  room  with  the 
same  immoveable  composure  of  coimtenance 
with  which  he  had  left  it.  The  dinner  fol- 
lowed immediately,  and,  while  it  lasted,  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Stedworth's  maid,  who  had 
the  honour,  for  the  present,  of  filling  the  joint 
posts  of  butler  and  footman,  prevented  the 
conversation  from  becoming  interesting.  Her 
ladyship,  however,  was  not  silent,  finding 
fault,  in  a  manner  which  she  had  never  done 
before,  with  the  dishes,  the  plates,  the  knives. 
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the  forks,  the  spoons,  the  glasses,  the  table- 
cloth, and  the  napkins. 

Nor  was  the  silence  of  his  lordship  carried 
to  an  extent  that  was  at  all  remarkable,  for 
he  said  "  yes"  repeatedly,  though  not  always 
quite  h  propos. 

At  length,  however,  they  were  again 
tete-k-t6te,  and  Amelia  immediately  profited 
by  the  circumstance,  expressing,  with  the 
most  perfect  freedom,  her  extreme  weariness 
of  the  life  she  was  leading,  and  her  deter- 
mination of  putting  an  end  to  it  directly,  by 
either  writing  to,  or  seeing,  the  Duke  of 
Watertown,  and  informing  him,  as  well  as 
all  her  other  friends  and  acquaintance,  of  her 
marriage. 

Lord  William  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  during  the  whole  time  that  she  was 
saying  this,  but  it  was  rather  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur  critically  examining  a  pic- 
ture, than  of  a  man  listening  to  a  spirited 
remonstrance  from  his  wife. 

This  put  her  a  good  deal  out  of  patience, 
for  she  knew  that  she  was  not  well  prepared 
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for  sucli  an  examination  ;  and,  although  she 
had  neglected  her  appearance,  on  purpose  to 
•how  him  that  he  was  not  to  go  on  for  ever 
expecting  that  she  should  spend  her  life  in 
trying  to  please  him,  and  no  one  else,  she 
did  not  greatly  relish  this  very  deliberate 
examination  of  herself  and  her  toilet. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  my  lord,  I  think  you 
would  show  infinitely  more  common  sense  if 
you  would  converse  with  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  you  must  perceive  occupies  my 
thoughts,  instead  of  staring  at  my  pale  face 
and  undressed  hair.  Have  no  fears,  my  lord, 
that  the  wife  you  have  chosen  will  disgrace 
you  in  the  circle  wherein  we  have  both  been 
accustomed  to  move,  by  any  deficiency  in 
beauty,  in  grace,  in  elegance,  or  neatness. 
Nature  has  done  a  good  deal  for  me,  Lord 
William,  and  I  have  no  scruple  in  promising 
to  do  the  rest  when  I  again  find  myself  in  a 
situation  to  make  it  worth  my  whUe,  and 
depend  upon  it,  my  good  sir,  that  if  I  do  not 
speedily  recover  that  situation,  the  failure 
shall  arise  fi:om  no  fault  of  mine.  TeU  me. 
Lord  William,  without  fiirther  foolery  or 
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delay,  when  is  it  your  intention  to  take  me 
from  thifi  detestable  lodging,  and  to  place  me 
either  in  this  country  or  any  other  that  yon 
may  prefer,  in  a  position  more  befitting  your 
wife  ?  Answer  me  this  question,  my  lord,  and 
I  shall  then  know  what  it  is  my  duty  to  do.'* 

There  was  one  solitary  bottle  of  claret 
wine  upon  the  table  ;  Lord  William  took  it 
up,  and  with  a  very  gentlemanlike  air  said: 
"  May  I  offer  you  some  wine,  Amelia  ?" 

She  did  not  refuse  it,  but  on  the  contrary, 
slightly  advanced  her  glass  towards  him.  He 
filled  it,  and  then  he  also  filled  his  own,  and 
having  bowed  to  her  in  token  that  he  drank 
her  health,  he  swallowed  the  wine,  quietly 
rose  from  his  chair,  looked  at  her  for  half  an 
instant  as  he  turned  the  lock  of  the  door,  and 
left  the  room. 

AmeUa  had  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  life  felt  so  vehemently  angry  as  she  did 
at  that  moment.  The  quiet  affectation  of 
civility  with  which  he  had  treated  her,  so  very 
plainly  showing  that  he  feared  her  not,  was 
infinitely  more  trying  to  her  temper  than  any 
violence  could  have  been. 
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"  And  lie  dares  to  fancy  I  may  be  mastered 
thus  1"  she  muttered  through  her  closed  teeth, 
"  Oh !  thoroughly  shall  he  find  himself  mis- 
taken I"  A  minute  or  two  was  thus  wasted 
in  very  idle  rage,  and  then  she  started  up  to 
follow  him. 

"  He  shall  not  leave  the  house  till  I  have 
fully  explained  my  purpose,"  thought  she; 
"  he  shall  not  have  to  say  that  I  have  taken 
him  by  surprise,"  and  she  opened  the  draw- 
ing-room door  and  began  hastily  to  descend 
the  stairs,  expecting  to  reach  the  bottom  be- 
fore he  had  closed  the  door  of  the  house  be- 
hind him. 

But  though  she  had  stepped  rapidly  she 
was  too  late  to  catch  sight  of  him.  On  reach- 
ing the  passage  she  found  it  quite  unoccu- 
pied ;  yet  she  was  unconscious  of  having  heard 
the  house  door  shut,  a  sound  which  generally 
made  itself  heard  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
house. 

"  Wretch  I"  she  murmured,  "  he  made  me 
too  angry  to  hear  any  thing,  but  this  night 
shall  be  the  last  of  my  degradation  and  im- 
prisonment." 

VOL,  IL  T 
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She  paused  awhile  before  she  re-ascended 
the  stairs  to  decide  whether  she  should  or 
should  not  confide  to  her  fiiend,  Mrs.  Sted-^ 
worth,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  ask  her 
opinion  as  to  the  best,  the  shortest,  and  the 
safest  way  of  communicating  her  marriage  to 
the  duke,  which  for  many  reasons  she  thought 
it  would  be  wise  to  do,  befcwre  she  announced 
it  to  her  uncle,  and  having  thought  about  it 
for  a  moment,  she  descended  the  few  stairs 
she  had  already  mounted,  and  approached 
the  door  of  the  parlour  in  which,  at  this  hour, 
Mrs.  Stedworth  was  generally  to  be  found 
alone. 

She  felt,  however,  that  she  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  meet  the  eyes  of  any  one  less  in 
her  confidence  than  her  landlady,  and  she 
therefore  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door  be- 
fore she  opened  it,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure 
she  was  alone. 

Greatly  did  she  rejoice  that  she  had  taken 
this  precaution,  for  she  presently  became 
aware  that  there  were  at  least  two  persons 
in  the  room,  for  she  heard  voices  in  conver- 
sation, though  the  sounds  came  so  indistinctly 
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M  to  make  her  suppose  that  those  engaged 
in  it  were  speaking  in  whispers,  and  there- 
fore probably  as  little  desirous  of  her  presence 
as  she  was  of  theirs.  She  was  confirmed 
in  this  supposition  by  distinctly  hearing  the 
bolt  of  the  door  shot,  a  precaution  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  her  step  having  been  heard 
without. 

"  God  bless  the  good  woman  !  she  need  not 
fear  that  I  want  to  be  a  spy  upon  her,"  thought 
the  indulgent  Amelia,  as  she  turned  away 
with  half  a  smile,  and  retraced  her  steps  to 
her  own  apartment 

Amelia  was  indeed  quite  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  she  would  not  have  been  so  cordially 
received  by  her  accommodating  hostess  had 
she  ever  shown  any  propensity  for  inquiring 
more  into  her  goings  on  in  any  way  than  the 
said  landlady  volunteered  to  tell  her.  Mrs. 
Stedworth  lived  on  very  friendly  and  confi- 
dential terms  with  many  of  her  lady  cus- 
tomers, besides  Miss  Thorwold;  but  the  con- 
fidential part  of  their  intercourse  was  not 
always  mutual^  Mrs.  Stedworth  having  it 
t2 
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almost  always  in  her  power  to  repay  by  use- 
fiilness  the  unreserve  of  others,  preferred  that 
mode  to  the  much  less  satisfactory  one  of 
gossiping  about  her  own  affairs  in  return. 

Mrs.  Stedworth  was  still  a  very  handsome 
woman,  and  it  would  have  been  endless 
work  had  they  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire how  many  lovers  she  had  had,  before 
they  ventured  to  employ  her.  It  was  much 
more  to  the  purpose  to  ascertain  that  she  was 
employed,  and  highly  favoured,  by  many 
ladies  of  high  fashion — and  these  were  in- 
quiries which  never  failed  to  produce  very 
satisfactory  answers. 

So  Amelia  went  up  stairs  again,  much 
more  quickly  than  she  had  come  down,  and 
she  took  coffee,  and  then  tea,  and  then 
a  novel,  and  then  her  bed,  her  spirits  re- 
covering their  usual  calmness,  as  the  hours 
wore  away,  but  without  losing  one  atom  of 
steadfast  purpose  by  their  composure.  Had 
she  known  that  it  was  Lord  William  who 
was  passing  the  evening  in  the  parlour  below 
her,  it  is  just  possible  that  she  might  not  have 
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enjoyed  so  great  a  d^ree  of  pliilosophical 
calmness;  but  being  happily  ignorant  of  it, 
she  not  only  went  qniedy  to  bed,  but  slept 
so  soundly  as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the 
continual  absence  of  his  lordship,  tiU  the 
next  morning,  when  it  became  quite  evident 
to  her  that  nobody  had  occupied  the  sleep- 
ing apartment  besides  herself. 

Her  deUcate  cheeks  wanted  no  rouge  when 
she  first  made  this  discovery. 

"  Very  well,  my  lord! — ^go  on! — ^you  are 
doing  me  all  the  good  in  the  world!  The 
only  thing  which  could  interfere  to  prevent 
my  gaining  exactly  all  I  want  by  your  name 
and  connexion,  would  be  my  continuing  to 
care  one  single  ferthing  about  your  love. 
And  if  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  cure  me,  I 
must  be  desperately  bad  indeed." 

Having  muttered  this  philosophical  so- 
liloquy, the  fair  Amelia  rose  and  dressed 
herself,  and  determining  not  to  blunder  in 
the  bold  game  she  was  about  to  play,  for 
want  of  the  assistance  of  a  faithful  friend  and 
counsellor,  she  desired  the  maid-servant  who 
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brought  in  Iter  breakfieist  to  inform  her  mis- 
treas  that  she  desired  to  speak  with  her. 
The  message  was  promptly  delivered,  and  as 
promptly  obeyed,  and  Amelia  once  more 
found  herself  seated  t6te-k-t3te  with  her  con- 
fidental  friend,  Mrs.  Stedworth. 
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CHAPTER  Xm, 

"  Well!  my  dear  good  womanl"  began 
the  discontented-looking  bride,  "  I  have  more 
istrange  news  to  tell  yon  now.  You  will 
fancy,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  a  prodigiously 
strong  taste  for  adventures;  but  I  protest  to 
you,  it  is  no  such  thing;  on  the  contrary,  I 
should  vastly  prefer  going  on  to  the  end  of 
time  in  the  most  jog-trot  style  in  the  world, 
provided  only  that  the  vehicle  which  carried 
me  was  fit  for  the  use  of  a  woman  of  fash- 
ion/' 

'^  I  hope  that  nothing  has  happened  to  vex 
your  ladyship?"  said  Mrs.  Stedworth,  with 
her  fine  large  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground, 
and  a  general  air  of  peculiar  modesty  and 
meekness  pervading  her  whole  appearance. 
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"My  ladyship  does  not  intend  to  be 
vexed,  Mrs.  Sted worth,  by  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  I  promise  you.  But  his  lordship  has 
thought  proper  to  absent  himself  during  the 
whole  night." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth.  And  she  spread  her  long,  well- 
formed,  whitish  hand  before  her  eyes,  to 
testify  that  she  was  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
telligence. 

"  Don't  be  tragic,  goody  Stedworth,  for 
mercy's  sake,  or  I  must  send  you  off  instantly. 
The  love  part  of  the  story  is,  I  presume, 
pretty  weU  over  on  both  sides,  and  I  rather 
suspect  that  we  are  both  of  us  so  essentially 
fashionable  people  that  we  do  not  appear  to 
advantage  either  in  the  rural  haunts  of 
village  swains,  or  in  the  orbit  of  such  a  snug 
little  mouse-hole  as  your  drawing-room,  my 
dear  Stedworth.  But  we  all  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose, know  well  enough  that  marriage  was 
only  invented  as  a  cure  for  love,  and  well  it 
is  that  there  is  some  cure,  for  Heaven  knows 
that  while  the  madness  lasts,  the  wisest 
amongst  us    are   little  better   than  fools  ; 
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nevertlieless,  with  all  my  folly,  and  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  have  had  my  share,  I  never 
quite  overlooked  what  I  certainly  consider 
as  the  principal  object  in  existence.  I  never 
overlooked  the  rank  and  station  of  the  in- 
dividual about  whom  I  permitted  my  fancy 
to  run  riot.  But,  do  you  know,  my  good 
woman — I  don't  believe  you  hear  a  word  of 
what  I  am  saying  to  you.  There  you  sit? 
with  your  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet,  as  if 
you  were  counting  the  threads  of  it,  instead 
of  listening  to  me.  What  on  earth  is  come 
to  you?  Do  rouse  yourself — I  really  want 
your  advice,  Mrs.  Stedworth." 

"  I  am  sure.  Miss  Thorwold — I  beg  your 
pardon.  Lady  William  I  mean;  I  am  sure  I 
always  have  been,  and  always  shall  be,  ready 
and  willing  to  do  any  thing  and  every  thing 
I  can  to  assist  you.  But  I  have  got  one  of  my 
terrible  headaches  to-day,  it  is  no  good  to 
deny  it,  and  I  know  they  always  make  me 
look  heavy  and  stupid." 

"  That  is  very  unlucky,  and  of  course  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it,"  replied  her  ladyship,  look- 
ing, however,  as  if  she  thought  there  was  a 
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good  deal  of  impertinence  in  her  having  a 
headache  at  such  a  time.  "But  upon  my 
word,  Sted  worth,  you  must  please  to  forget  it 
just  for  the  present,  for  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  do,  and  to  think  of,  and  I  really  want  you 
to  help  me." 

"  And  I  am  sure,  ma^am,  I  shall  be  only 
too  happy  to  do  any  thing  I  can  to  serve  you,*' 
replied  Mrs.  Stedworth,  suddenly  rising  and 
walking  to  the  window. 

"  Do  sit  still  then,  will  you,  and  not  trot 
about  the  room  so  absurdly,"  returned  Ame. 
lia,  frowning  with  as  much  right  honour- 
able dignity,  as  if  she  fancied  herself  married 
to  the  duke,  instead  of  his  brother. 

But  Mrs.  Stedworth  appeared  not  to  hear 
her,  and  not  only  continued  standing,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window,  but  took  the 
liberty  of  walking  from  one  window  to  the 
other  that  she  might  the  better  amuse  herself, 
as  it  seemed,  by  looking  up  the  street,  and 
down  the  street.  After  a  minute  or  two,  how- 
ever, she  seemed  conscious  of  what  had  been 
said  to  her,  and  obeying  the  commands  of  her 
ladyship,  replaced  herself  in  the  chair  she  had ' 
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been  desired  to  occupy,  ynth  the  air  of  a  per- 
son  intending  to  listen  unresistingly  to  all 
that  was  going  to  be  said. 

"  Now  then,  let  me  tell  you  how  I  am  situ- 
ated," said  Amelia.  "  The  secrecy,  which,  as 
you  know — /'  But  before  she  couldfinish  the 
sentence,  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  servant  of  the  house,  who  stepped  rapidly 
towards  h^r,  and  put  a  letter  into  her  hand. 
"  How  did  this  come  ?"  said  she,  looking  up 
rather  earnestly  in  the  girl's  face,  for  she  per- 
ceived that  the  address  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  her  husband,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that 
he  had  probably  left  it  himseUl 

Amelia  while  waiting  for  the  girl's  answer, 
was  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  seal,  but  even 
at  that  moment,  though  pretty  completely 
occupied  by  her  own  aflfairs,  she  was  struck 
by  the  expression  of  the  girl's  countenance. 
She  had  evidently  been  weeping,  and  her 
whole  aspect,  which  was  usually  very  gentle 
and  pleasing,  had  now  something  rude  and 
rough  in  it,  that  she  could  not  understand. 

^  Where  did  you  get  this  letter  ?  Don't 
you  hear  me  ?"  said  Amelia,  £rowning. 
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^^  I  got  it  from  the  gentleman  that  is  just 
gone  out  ?"  replied  the  girl. 

"What  gentleman?"  demanded  Amelia, 
impatiently. 

"The  gentleman  that  has  been  lodging 
here,^  returned  the  maid,  in  a  tone  as  cross 
as  that  in  which  the  question  was  asked. 

"The  gentleman  that  has  been  lodging 
here  T  repeated  Amelia.  "  Just  gone  out  ? 
Just  come  in,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  the  girl,  with  as  little 
civility  as  was  well  possible. 

"  You  are  extremely  impertinent  to  speak 
in  the  way  you  do,  you  saucy  minx,"  said 
Mrs.  Stedworth.  "  Go  out  of  the  room  this 
moment.' 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  replid  the  offender.  "  And 
out  of  the  house  too,"  she  added,  while  her 
young  face  became  as  red  as  scarlet.  "It  don't 
suit  me." 

Mrs.  Stedworth  rose,  and  with  conside- 
rable vehemence  pushed  the  girl  towards  the 
door. 

"  Away  with  you,  then,  you  huzzy,"  she 
exclaimed;  "  you  got  your  wages  yesterday, 
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SO  no  more  need  be  said.  Tou  are  a  right 
bad  one,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  Be 
off !  And  I  will  be  off  too,  to  watch  you,  or 
I  may  find  myself  a  few  silver  spoons  the 
poorer." 

The  girl  burst  into  tears,  but  said  no  more, 
and  Mrs.  Stedworth  pushing  her  out  before 
her,  left  the  room  and  shut  the  door  upon 
Amelia,  and  her  letter. 

The  unfortunatebeauty  wasby  this  time  too 
deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  it,  to  have 
heard  any  thing  that  passed,  but  she  rejoiced 
in  the  consciousness  that  she  was  alone. 
The  first  words  were  indeed  such  as  to  pro- 
duce emotions  too  violent  to  be  witnessed. 
This  tremendous  letter  was  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Thorwold. 
"  You  are  still  too  lovely  a  woman  for  me 
not  to  regret,  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  my  own, 
that  you  have  not  been  contented  to  suffer 
the  soft  cloud  which  enveloped  us  so  delight- 
fully, to  remain  over  us  a  little  longer.  But 
it  is  your  will  to  tear  it  off,  and  I  must  sub- 
mit.    Were  it  not  for  the  marvellously  wife- 
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like  tone  which  you  assumed  in  our  last  con* 
▼ersation,  my  beautiful  Amelia,  I  certainly 
should  not  think  it  possible  that  with  your 
excellent  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  you  could  scarcely  believe  that  the 
ceremony  which  has  passed  between  us  was 
any  thing  but  a  farce,  calculated  chiefly  to 
amuse  the  good  woman  with  whom  we  have 
been  so  comfortably  lodged.  She  seems  to 
be  rather  particularly  strict  in  her  notions 
upon  such  subjects,  and  I  dare  say  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  manage  matters  con- 
veniently without  it.  But  that  you,  my  dear 
creature,  could  for  a  moment  believe  that  I, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  that  I,  in  the  sadly 
embarrassed  state  of  my  finances  should  run 
my  free  neck  into  the  noose  of  matrimony, 
with  a  lady  whom  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  is  as  unlike  Miss  Upton  Savage  in  her 
purse,  as  in  her  features ;  that  you,  my  lovely 
Miss  Thorworld,  should  beKevfe  this,  I  freely 
confess,  does  appear  to  me  almost  impossible. 
**  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  wrong 
for  me  to  doubt  your  word  on  this  subject,  and 
therefore  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  you  really 
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fancy  yourself  my  wife.  If  this  be  so,  I  must 
BOt  sluink  from  the  disagreeable  task  of  un- 
deceiving you.  You  are  not  my  wife,  my 
beautiful  Amelia,  but  you  have  been  to  me  in- 
finitely dearer  than  any  wife  is  ever  likely  to 
be,  for  it  is  now  pretty  evident  that  the  only 
course  left  for  me  Is  to  marry  according  to 
my  imperious  brother's  very  disagreeable 
wishes.  I  need  say  no  more,  Amelia,  on  this 
hateful  subject  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
pity  me.  As  to  you,  my  sweet  girl,  though 
your  conduct  and  manner  last  night,  certainly 
vexed  me  a  good  deal^  I  do,  and  ever  shall, 
feel  a  degree  of  tender  interest  for  yo;u  which 
must  always  make  your  happiness  a  subject 
of  deep  anxiety  to  me. 

"  At  this  painful  moment  of  parting,  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  remember  that 
you  are  not,  as  yet,  in  the  slightest  d^ree 
committed  in  the  eyes  of  your  firiendsj  a 
blessing,  my  dear  Miss  Thorwold,  which  is 
rarely  enjoyed  by  a  single  lady  in  your  rank 
of  life,  after  yielding  herself  with  a  little  too 
much  faciUty  to  the  affections  of  the  heart. 

"But  every  thing,  my  sweet  friend,  seems 
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to  have  favoured  you.  I  saw  in  the  papers 
of  yesterday,  that  your  Mend,  Caroline 
Marchmont,  is  just  dead  at  Nice.  Nothing 
can  be  ea^er  than  for  you  to  take  advantage 
of  this  most  happy  coincidence. 

"  I  recommend  your  immediate  return  to 
Crosby.  I  know  you  have  formerly  been  at 
Nice,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  danger 
of  your  being  thrown  out  concerning  the 
localities.  All  you  have  to  do,  is  to  return 
to  Mrs.  Knight,  in  mourning,  and  a  good 
deal  out  of  spirits  at  the  loss  of  your  fiiend. 
Then  will  follow,  of  course,  a  full  explana- 
tion with  Colonel  Dermont  and  his  family 
on  the  melancholy  cause  of  your  sudden  ab- 
sence; and  I  trust  the  fulfilment  of  your 
engagement  with  the  young  man  will  not  be 
long  delayed.  A  lover  of  twenty-one,  or 
rather  less,  I  believe,  is  easily  urged  to 
speed;  and  there  are  a  thousand  reasons,  my 
sweet  friend,  which  will  make  your  imme- 
diate marriage  a  most  pleasing  event  to  me. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  little  roughness  which 
took  place  between  us  last  night.  Let  it  be 
forgotten,    my  dear  Miss  Thorwold,   aiid 
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noihii^  remembered  but  the  happiness  we 
have  enjoyed  in  each  other's  sociely. 

^  And  now  I  must  say  adieu !  But  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  a  lasting  one.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  influence  over  your 
young  bridegroom  will  be  omnipotent  -^  and  if 
so,  you  will  of  course  make  him  bring  you  to 
London.  And  then,  Amelia,  we  may  meet 
again;  and  if  you  will  only  promise  me 
never  again,  while  you  are  on  the  right  side 
of  forty,  to  let  me  see  you  looking  as  you  did 
last  night,  I,  on  my  side,  will  venture  to 
promise  you,  that  nothing  could  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  being  permitted  to  re- 
peat the  assurance  of  the  affectionate  esteem 
with  which  I  now  subscribe  myself 
"  Yours,  faithftdly, 

^^  WuuAM  Hammond." 

Amelia  shed  no  tears  as  she  perused  this 
precious  document.  No  particle  of  softness 
mixed  itself  with  the  indignant  rage  which 
made  her  bosom  swell  ;  neither  did  she  ex- 
haust her  strength  in  calling  him  a  wretch 
and  traitor. 

VOL.  n.  TT 
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Had  he,  indeed,  been  securely  bound 
Tvithin  her  reach^  and  a  sharp  stiletto  in  her 
grasp,  it  is  postible  he  might  have  felt  the 
force  of  a  woman's  fury;  but  as  it  was, 
Amelia  thought  much  more  of  herself  than 
of  him.  But  while  she  was  profoundly  me- 
ditating on  the  possibility  of  actually  exe- 
cuting the  righteous  scheme  he  had  so  ably 
sketched,  an  idea  suddenly  shot  through  her 
head,  that  not  a  word  of  what  the  letter 
contained  might  be  true.  Had  she  not  been 
married  in  church?  Were  there  not  wit- 
nesses ?  Had  not  the  woman  Stedworth, 
and  the  man  Morrison  put  their  names  as 
witnesses  to  the  certificate  she  had  so  care- 
fully secured  in  her  writing-desk  ?  Was  not 
the  infamous  letter  she  held  in  her  hand  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  writer  of  it  was  villain 
enough  to  foreswear  the  most  solemn  mar- 
riage that  ever  bound  man  and  woman  toge- 
ther, provided  only  that  his  inclination  or 
interest  prompted  him  to  do  it,  and  that 
there  was  a  fair  chance  of  doing  so  with 
safety  ? 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  question  caused 
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her  to  rise  and  ring  the  bell  violently.    It 
was  answered  by  Mrs.  Stedworth. 

"Nothing  the  matter,  ma'am,  is  there?*' 
she  said,  entering  the  room  with  a  face  that 
seemed  preparing  itself  to  be  frightened. 

"Bead  that  letter,  Mrs.  Stedworth,"  said 
Amelia,  in  reply. 

Mrs.  Stedworth  took  the  letter  and  retired 
with  it  to  the  window,  where  she  appeared 
to  read  it  from  b^inning  to  end  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  a  very  proper  pro- 
portion of  horror  and  astonishment  into  the 
baigain. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  lady !  what  can  I  say  to 
you?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stedworth,  clasping 
her  hands.  "  Is  it  possible  that  this  terrible 
letter  can  be  true?" 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  ask  the  ques- 
tion?" said  Amelia.  "  Are  you  not  able  to 
swear  upon  your  own  knowledge  that  it  is 
false  ?  Were  you  not  yourself  a  witness  to  the 
ceremony  ?  Did  you  not  yourself  see  it  per- 
formed in  a  church,  and  by  a  clergyman  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  my  dear  young  lady,'^ 
replied  Mrs.  Stedworth,  with  a  sort  of  happy 
u2 
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smile,  which  seemed  to  shoir  &Bt  the  re* 
collection  of  all  this  had  reUeved  her  mind 
£:om  a  vast  deal  of  anxietf .  ^To  be  sore  I 
did !  How  could  I  be  such  a  focd,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  pot  £aith  in  such  a  contemptible 
&lsehood.  I  am  sorry  to  my  heart,  my 
dear  lady,  that  my  lord  is  not  a  better  man, 
but  such  as  he  is,  he  is  your  husband  sure 
enough,  let  him  invent  what  lies  he  will  to 
prove  the  contrary.*' 

^  And  that  man,  Morrison,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Stedworth?  Do  you  happen  to  know 
where  he  lives,  or  any  thing  about  him  ? 
My  worthless  lord  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his;  which, 
all  things  considered,  does  him  no  particular 
honour,  but  at  any  rate  it  must  place  him  in 
such  a  rank  as  will  ensure  his  being  listened 
to  as  a  witne8S.-^Why  do  you  bite  your  lip 
in  that  way  ?  Why  do  you  turn  away  from 
me?" 

"  Never  look  at  me  I  Never  mind  me,  my 
dear  precious  lady  I^'  replied  the  landlady,  in 
great  apparent  agitatioiL  ^  It  is  all  nonsenfie, 
I  am  quite  sure  and  certain  that  it  is  all 
nonsense,  and  you  must  not  mind  me.    But 
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I  win  set  my  own  mind  at  xest  about  it  be- 
fore I  lay  down  to  sleep." 

"You  will  driye  me  mad,  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth/'  cried  Amelia  impetuously,  ^  if  you 
go  on  uttering  dark  lunts,  that  it  is  plain 
you  do  not  intend  I  should  understand. 
Pray  do  not  pretend  to  fimcy  that  this  is  the 
way  to  spare  my  feelings.  I  would  rather 
ten  thousand  times  that  you  would  tell  me  at 
once  that  you  know  I  am  not  married  at  alU' 

"  Grod  forbid,  my  dearest  Miss  Thorwold 
— ^my  dearest  Lady  William,  I  would  say, 
Grod  forbid  that  I  should  ever  utter  such 
cruel  words  as  those  you  have  just  spoken; 
and  so  far  short  of  that  were  my  thoughts, 
that  I  won't  go  on  to  make  any  scruple  at  all 
as  to  speaking  what  really  did  come  into  my 
head.  I  won't  deny.  Miss  Thor — ^my  lady,  I 
mean — I  won't  attempt  to  deny  that  I  was 
struck  with  the  very  odd  out-of-the-way  look 
of  the  clergyman.  And  now  you  speak  of 
that  man,  Morrison,  as  a  Mend  of  my  lord,  I 
see  no  use  in  denying  that  I  said  to  myself, 
when  I  first  looked  at  him,  which  was  just 
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after  we  got  inside  the  church,  I  did  say  to 
myself,  and  that's  the  truth,  that  of  all  the 
gentlemen  I  ever  saw,  he  had  the  least  look 
of  one.  And,  as  to  the  clerk,  there  was  a 
man  who  came  forward  by  way  of  a  derk — 
I  don't  know  whether  you  observed  him, 
Miss  Thorwold — ^my  lady,  I  would  say, — ^I 
don't  know  whether  you  happened  to  ob- 
serve him,  but  I  did,  and  really  he  might 
have  been  first  cousin  to  the  parson  as  far  as 
his  looks  went." 

"  By  all  which,  Mrs.  Stedworth,  I  must  pre- 
sume that  you  mean  to  express  doubts  of  the 
reality  of  my  marriage.  Speak  plainly,  if 
you  please  ;  is  it  not  so  T 

Had  the  unfortunate  Amelia  asked  this 
question  with  any  strong  symptoms  either  of 
sorrow  or  of  anger,  it  is  possible  that  her 
excellent  Mend,  Mrs.  Stedworth,  might  have 
thought  it  proper,  or  at  any  rate  humane^  to 
have  beat  a  little  more  about  the  bush  before 
she  answered  yes.  But  there  was  such  an 
admirable  air  of  coolness  and  self-possession 
in  the  manner  with  which  the  fair  questioner 
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awaited  her  answer,  that  she  ventured  to  give 
it  with  the  bold  sincerity  which  seemed  to  be 
wished  for. 

"  Well  then,  Miss  TJiorwold,  if  it  is  your 
will  that  I  should  speak  all  my  thoughts 
fully  and  truly,  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  pain- 
ful as  it  is  to  do  so^  that  the  more  I  think 
about  his  lordship's  letter,  the  more  afraid  I 
feel  that  it  is  true.  At  the  first  moment,  it 
seemed  to  me  quite  ridiculous,  and  all  that 
came  into  my  head  was,  that  I  had  seen  you 
married  with  my  own  eyes;  but  the  bare 
mention  of  the  name  of  Morrison  brought 
back  the  fellow's  look  and  manner  to  my 
mind  so  strongly,  that  I  can't  help  feeling 
that  it  makes  this  shocking  statement  the 
more  likely.  But  that  is  all  I  say,  my  dear 
lady,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  any  thing 
like  proof,  any  more  than  the  looks  of  the 
clergyman  and  clerk.  It  would  be  folly  and 
sin  both,  to  take  it  in  that  light ;  but  this  I 
do  think,  that  it  behoves  me  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  that  brings  me  to  what  I  said 
before,  which  was,  that  I  won't  rest  this 
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mghtj  without  getting  at  the  truth,  one  way 
or  the  other."* 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Stedworth.  Nothing  else  cau  be  of  any  real 
use  to  me.  While  you  have  been  thinking 
over  the  looks  of  the  parson  and  the  clerk, 
I,  my  good  £riend,  have  been  settingmy  wits 
to  meditate  on  the  real  value  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam in  the  capacity  of  a  husband,  and  truly 
the  meditation  has  not  ended  by  my  wishing 
to  keep  very  fast  hold  of  him.  That  he  is 
a  villain  of  the  very  blackest  dye,  is  quite 
evident,  take  the  question  in  which  way  you 
will ;  and,  in  truth,  I  hardly  know  which 
side  of  it  presents  him  as  the  vilest  scoundrd. 
But  that  signifies  little.  My  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  of  course  yours,  too,  my  dew 
woman,  is,  as  to  which  way  we  can  make 
this  horrible  business  end  with  the  least  in- 
jury to  me.  If  we  prove  the  marriage  to  be 
a  true  one,  I  am  Lady  William  TTftnunnpfl^ 
that  is  quite  certain  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain, 
also,  that  the  being  Lady  William  Hammond 
is  the  very  thing  upon  which  I  had  set  my 
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lieart  But  just  £ntqr  the  sort  of  wi^  in 
which  I  should  make  my  appeazance  as  a 
bride,  if  this  infamous  wietch  chooses  to  per- 
severe in  his  story?  Its  being  fiilse,  will 
make  very  little  difference  in  the  only  set 
that  I  much  care  about*  Every  body  knows 
he  is  an  abominable  libertine,  which  will 
make  it  appear  at  any  rate  probable  ;  and  I 
know  there  are  dozens  of  women,  maids, 
wives,  and  widows,  who  would  take  good 
care  to  make  people  suppose  they  believed 
it,  whether  they  did  or  not.  The  doubtftd 
Lady  William-ship  is,  therefiore,  a  very  doubt- 
fill  blessing ;  and  as  to  any  comfort  to  be 
derived  from  wealth,  I  happen  to  know  per- 
fectly well  that  he  is  not  only  penniless,  but 
desperately  deep  in  debt  My  few  little 
innocent  hundreds  in  that  line  are  not  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison.'* 

^  For  all  these  excellent  reasons,"  condnned 
Amelia,  &nning  herself  Taiher  vehemently, 
(for  the  room  was  both  small  and  hot,)  ^  for 
all  these  reasons,  Mrs.  Stedworth^  I  do  poai^ 
tiveljr  declare  to  you,  liwty  provided  I  can 
trust  to  your  fidelity  respecting  what  has 
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happened  between  this  hateful  man  and  me^ 
I  would  rather  believe  the  ceremony  which 
united  us  to  be  fictitious  than  reaU' 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  I  hear  you  say  so,  dear 
lady!"  replied  Mrs.  Sted  worth;  "I  shall  now 
set  about  the  work  of  inquiry  with  courage  ; 
for  that  inquiry  must  immediately  be  made 
is  certain.  Let  it  end  as  it  will,  no  doubt 
must  be  left  upon  the  subject" 

"  Assuredly,  my  good  fiiend,"  replied 
Amelia,  eagerly,  ^^a  great  deal  depends  upon 
your  being  able  to  prove  to  me  that  in  good 
truth  I  am  Amelia  Thorwold  still.  Tou 
have  not  forgotten,  I  am  very  sure,  all  that  I 
told  you  in  the  letter  which  I  wrote  fix)m  the 
house  of  Colonel  Dermont ;  have  you  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  have  not,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stedworth,  with  suddenly  increased  &milia- 
rity,  arising  from  the  brilliant  rapidity  with 
which  she  caught  Amelia's  meaning.  ^  You 
,need  not  go  on,  dear.  I  see  it  all  asplain  as  if 
it  were  written  down  in  a  book  before  me. 
You  are  the  same  clever  creature  I  ever 
thought  you,  though  I  suspect  you  did  suffer 
yourself  to  be  a  little  taken  in  by  his  loidship.*^ 
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"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  Stedworth,  it  is  a  sort  of 
thing  that  no  woman,  let  her  be  ever  so  dever, 
need  be  ashamed  of.  Neither  women  of 
fashion  nor  women  of  sense  are  exempted 
from  the  dear  perils  of  love,  you  know  ;  and 
the  superiority  of  some  over  others,  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  so  much  shown  by  coldness 
and  caution,  as  by  the  manner  in  which 
what  destroys  one,  is  passed  through  by 
another  with  impunity.  If  I  can  really  con- 
trive to  bring  things  back  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  I 
will  fairly  confess  to  you,  dear  Stedworth, 
though  to  nobody  else  in  the  world,  that  I 
think  I  shall  rather  have  gained  than  lost 
by  my  adventure.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  I 
caa  manage,  you  know,  to  make  all  that  has 
happened  pass  away  as  if  it  had  been  a 
dream,  and  nothing  else,  I  should  do  what 
you  and  I  are  both  thinking  of,  with  a 
monstrous  deal  less  repugnance  than  I  should 
before ;  and  I  really  do  not  see  why  I  should 
not  My  abominable  Don  Juan  will  take 
care  to  keep  silent  for  his  own  sake ;  and  you, 
dear  Stedworth,  will  keep  silent  for  mine. 
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Not,  however,  that  I  shall  ever  forget,  in  case 
this  shotdd  happen,  how  much  I  owe  joa ; 
and  one  reason  that  will  make  it  pleasant 
for  me  to  think  that  in  that  direction,  at 
least,  there  is  plenty  of  money,  so  that  I 
dball  have  the  power  of  helping  you." 

^^  But  don't  you  think,  my  dear,  that  such 
a  termination  of  it  all,  as  you  hint  at,  and 
which  of  course  I  understand  perfectly  well; 
don't  you  think,  my  dear,  that  it  would  be 
almost  tod  pamful  for  his  lordship,  who 
seemed,  only  a  few  days  i^,  to  be  so  very 
much  in  love  with  you  ?" 

^^  Painful  to  him  ?  I  wish  I  thought  that 
I  could  plague  him  in  any  way^  my  dear 
soul  I  But  it  will  not  be  in  that  manner,  at 
any  rate.  If  I  (xnM  but  contrive  to  make  it 
known  in  the  right  places,  that  the  creature 
wears  false  hair  on  the  top  of  his  good-for- 
nothing,  handsome  head,  and  dyes  all  the 
rest,  it  might  answer.  But  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  to  manage  this  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  betraying  a  little  better 
acquaintance  with  the  divine  Apollo  than  I 
may  think  it  discreet  to  acknowledge. 
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^'  But  we  miist  not  mnuse  ovneLres  in  this 
'WBj^  added  Aine1iH|  langTiTng,  "  or  at  any 
rate  we  must  poB^xxie  doing  so,  till  I  really 
know  which  of  his  lordship's  two  infernitl  lies 
is  the  real  one.  Will  you  set  off  directl7,my 
dear,  good  Stedworth?  I  do  assure  you  that 
you  ought  not  to  lose  amoment  Trust  me, 
that  every  thing  will  depend  upon  the  promp- 
titude, as  well  as  the  bdldnessof  our  measures.'' 

^^  And  trust  me,  my  dear,  that  no  grass 
shall  grow  under  my  feet,  nor  under  that 
of  my  cab-horse  either,  before  I  bring  you 
back  such  a  yes,  or  no,  as  you  may  depend 
upon." 

This  was  said  by  the  friendly  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth, as  she  left  the  room,  and  in  a  v^ 
few  minutes  afterwards,  Amelia  had  the  enr 
tisfaction  of  seeing  her  dimb  into  a  cab,  and 
drive  off  towards  Piccadilly  at  ftdl  gallop. 

The  interval  which  followed,  certainly 
seemed  rather  a  long  one ;  but  it  would  have 
appeared  longer  still  to  a  person  less  capable 
of  sedate  meditation  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances  which  surrounded  her,  than  was 
Amelia. 
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It  miglit  truly  be  said,  that  among  all  the 
variety  of  events  past,  present,  and  possible, 
which  called  for  her  attention,  there  was 
scarcely  one  that  escaped  her ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  boldly  strong-minded  and 
masterly,  than  the  order  in  which  she  ar< 
ranged  them  all  before  her,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  enable  her  to  decide,  the  very 
moment  her  messenger  returned,  how  she 
should  act,  and  what  she  should  do. 

The  day  was  considerably  advanced,  when 
Mrs.  Stedworth  re-appeared  in  the  drawing- 
Todm,  but  she  looked  so  weary  and  ex- 
hausted, that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  her 
having  made  all  the  haste  she  could. 

Of  course,  Amelia,  notwithstanding  all  her 
admirable  strength  of  mind,  did  feel  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  to  hear  the  first  word  her 
messenger  should  utter ;  but  so  evenly  had 
she  contrived  to  balance  her  wishes  between 
HARRIED,  or  NOT  MARRIED,  that  not  cvcu  the 
air  of  melancholy  which  Mrs.  Stedworth's 
countenance  wore,  sufficed  to  shake  her 
equanimity. 

"  What  would  become  of  me,  my  dear," 
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said  the  poor  woman,  seating  herself  with 
every  appearance  of  being  quite  exhausted, 
"  what  would  become  of  me,  at  this  moment, 
had  I  not  heard  you  say  what  you  did  say) 
before  I  went  out?  It  is  dreadfiil  to  think  of 
the  wickedness  of  men  I  But  as  sure  as  you 
sit  there,  my  dear,  you  are  no  more  Lady 
William  Hammond  than  I  am." 

^^  Villain !"  exclaimed  Amelia,  setting  her 
teeth,  and  looking  for  a  moment  as  if  the 
rage  produced  by  knowing  she  had  been  de- 
ceived, was  suj£cient  to  overcome  the  plea- 
sure with  which,  a  moment  before,  she  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  power  of  deceiv- 
ing. But  this  emotion,  or,  at  least,  the  de- 
monstration of  it,  was  but  transitory.  "  For 
goodness'  sake,  don't  cant,  Stedworth,"  she 
said  sharply,  ^^  tell  me  how  the  matter  stands 
at  once." 

"  I  will,  my  dear,  I  will,  if  I  have  breath 
for  it.  The  church  to  which  you  went  to 
be  married,  is,  as  you  must  have  seen  if  you 
had  looked  round  it,  under  repair.  His  lord- 
ship got  hold  of  two  of  the  workmen,  who 
not  only  agreed  to  act  as  parson  and  clerk, 
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but  also  got  at  the  deigyman's  dress,  and 
book,  and  every  thing.  As  to  his  fidend^ 
Morrison,  the  rascal  was  his  own  servant 
And  this  was  the  way,  my  poor,  dear  child, 
in  which  we  were  both  fooled  I  What  a 
deep  creature  he  must  be,  mustn't  he?" 

^^  Deep?"  repeated  the  indignant  Amelia, 
"  he  will  be  deep  enough  by  and  bye,  if  all 
be  true  that  is  taught.  But  the  banns,  Sted- 
worth?  Had  he  really  the  audadty  to  have 
the  banns  published  ?" 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  no — ^not  he,  in- 
deed. The  whole  business,  £rom  b^uming 
to  end,  was  humbug,  and  nothing  else." 

Again  Amelia  ground  her  teeth,  and  mut- 
tered, "  Villain  1"  but  she  recovered  herself 
immediately,  and  said,  with  as  much  compo- 
sure as  if  her  destiny  was  the  most  assured 
and  happy  that  ever  feU  to  the  lot  of  mor- 
tal ^  I  shall  have  a  letter  or  two  to  write 
this  morning,  Stedworth,  and  I  wish  you 
would  let  Susan  bring  me  up  something  by 
way  of  dinner  immediately." 

^  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  wait  upon  you 
myself,  Miss  Thorwold."     Amelia  started 
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as  this  name,  unchecked,  as  heretofore,  by 
an  after-thought,  was  thus  bluntly  addressed 
to  her.  ^^  I  beg  your  pardon,  a  thousand 
times,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  I  have  given 
you  pam,"  said  Mrs.  Stedworth,  in  her  best 
inannar,  ^^  but  basely  as  you  have  been  de- 
frauded of  another  name,  it  is  surely  best  to 
accustom  yourself  to  this,  lest  the  starting 
from  it  before  other  eyes  might  lessen  your 
opportunities  of  selecting  another.'' 

"  Selecting  I ''  muttered  the  ill-treated 
beauty.  "  But  all  this  is  very  silly.  You 
are  quite  right,  my  good  friend,  and  pray  let 
me  hear  myself  called  Miss  Thorwold  as 
much  as  you  think  proper.*' 

"  Would  you  like  better  that  I  should  call 
^you  Amelia,  my  dear?"  said  the  kiad  wo- 
man. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  lady,  co- 
louring; "  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  do  any 
thing  so  unusuaL  But  what  was  it  you  were 
going  to  say  to  me  when  I  so  foolishly  inter- 
rupted you?" 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  my  dear,  that  I 
should  be  happy  to  wait  on  you  myself, 

VOL.  n.  X 
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because  that  good-lbr-xiotluiig  Smaa  bas  po- 
sitively forced  me,  at  last,  to  torn  lier  out  of 
the  house.  She  is  a  thorough  bad  girl,  if 
ever  there  was  one.'' 

^  Well,  wdl,  never  mind  Susan,  but  let 
me  have  something  to  eat  immediatdiy,  I 
diall  not  feel  easy  till  I  have  writtai  my 
letters." 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Stedworth,  however,  but 
a  sufficiently  dirty  charwoman,  who  faioaght 
up  Amelia's  black-looking  little  chicken.  It 
was  very  odd;  she  had  certainly  never  seen 
a  chicken  look  so  before  during  all  the  time 
she  had  been  in  the  house.  Was  it  an  acci- 
dent? Or  was  it,  indeed,  because  she  was 
not  Lady  William  Hammond  ?  The  doubt 
did  not  tend  to  improve  her  appetite,  but  it 
increased  the  haste  with  which  she  dismissed 
the  meal,  and  set  about  the  composition  of 
her  letters.  She  wrote  two.  The  first  was 
to  Mrs.  Dermont,  and  was  as  follows: — 

"My  dearest  Mrs.  Dermont, 
**  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  seen  by  the 
papers  that  my  poor  fiiend,  Caroline  March- 
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montjifi  nomonl  The  &w  weeks  I  passed 
"irith  her  at  Nice  were,  as  70a  will  easily  be- 
lieve, extremely  painful,  but  I  can  never  oeaae 
to  rejcnce  that  I  was  with  her  to  the  very 
last  Her  aifection  and  gratitude  to  nae  were 
imbounded.  I  only  remained  at  Nice  till  the 
iimeral  was  over,  and  then  took  advantage 
of  the  protection  of  a  worthy  French  mer- 
chant, who,  with  his  wife,  was  going  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  return  from  my  short  but  very 
melancholy  banishment.  The  Marchmont  fa- 
mily are  gone  on  to  Italy  and  kindly  wished 
me  to  accompany  them.  But — I  know  not 
why  I  should  &ar  to  confess  it — ^my  heart  is 
in  England ;  dear,  domestic,  happy  England ! 
And  to  England  I  determined  to  return. 
And  now,  my  dear  and  kind  Mrs.  Dermont, 
I  am  going  to  open  my  heart  to  you  as  I 
would  to  a  mother.  And  I  am  quite,  quite 
sore  you  will  not  betray  me.  When  the 
news  of  my  poor  fiiend's  illness  reached  me 
at  Crosby,  accompanied  with  her  earnest  re- 
quest, aec<mied  by  that  of  her  unhs^py  &• 
mily^  that  I  would  accompany  them  abroad, 
I  instantly  decided  that  I  would  comply  with 
x2 
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it,  but  on  mentioning  my  intention  to  mj  dear 
friend,  Mrsi  Knight,  she  laughed.  Yes^  kind 
as  I  have  ever  found  her,  she,  at  that  very 
painM  moment,  made  light  of  the  agony 
fix)m  which  I  was  suffering,  and  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  my  complying  with  my  friend's  re- 
quest. I  am  now  quite  aware  that  she  must 
have  done  this  from  an  excellent  motive — 
namely,  the  hope  of  preventing  me  from 
taking  a  journey  which  she,  doubtless,  fore- 
saw must  end  in  the  melancholy  event  which 
has  too  surely  taken  place;  and  it  was  her 
wish  to  spare  me  the  witnessing  this  which 
led  her  to  adopt  the  tone  which  wounded 
me  so  cruelly.  But,  at  the  moment,  my  heart 
rebelled  against  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  great  want  of  feeling,  and  I  grieve  to  say, 
that  I  left  her  house  without  taking  leave  of 
her.  Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Dermont,  I  cannot  volunteer  a  renewal 
of  my  visit  to  her  previously  to  my  returning 
to  my  usual  abode  with  Lord  and  Lady  Sip- 
ley.  And  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  too  strong 
inclination  which  I  feel  to  revisit  the  dear 
neighbourhood  of  Stoke  before  returning  to 
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my  usual  home.  I  have  experienced  too 
much  kindness  fix)m  Mrs.  Enight  to  doubt 
that  a  very  short  interview  would  suffice  to 
set  every  thing  right  between  us.  But  I  can- 
not present  myself  at  her  door,  afiter  having 
passed  through  it  the  last  time  in  so  very  un- 
gracious a  manner. 

^  May  I,  my  dear  madam,  in  this  painful 
^emma,  ask  you  again  to  extend  your  hospi- 
tality to  me  ?  It  may  appear  to  you,  perhaps, 
imder  all  the  circumstances,  as  rather  a  sin- 
gular request.  But  where  the  heart  speaks 
as  distinctly  as  mine  does,  the  voice  of  cere- 
mony and  etiquette  is,  I  believe,  but  seldom 
listened  to.  I  shall  eagerly  await  your  an- 
swer, and  whether  it  be  yea  or  nay,  I  entreat 
you  to  believe  me  ever  most  respectfully  and 
^ectionately  yours, 

"  Amelia  Thobwold." 

The  second  letter  was  to  Mrs.  Enight,  and 
ran  thus: 

"  My  dearest  Mrs.  Knight, 

"  I  hope  you  have  long  ago  forgiven  me 
for  the  impetuosity  which  made  me  leave 
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jou  so  abnxptlj,  as  mncerelj  as  I  have  for* 
given  you  for  the  caustic  ridicule  with  which 
you  treated  my  really  shicere  afEection  for 
my  poor  lost  Caroline.  Of  course  you  know 
that  the  last  act  of  that  sad  tragedy  is  over* 
I  remained  with  the  family  till  the  day  after 
the  funeral,  but  declined  their  earnest  invi- 
tation to  accompany  them  to  Borne,  where 
they  intend  to  pass  the  winter.  I  mighty 
perhaps,  have  been  t^oipted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  melancholy  which  reigns  amon^ 
them,  to  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  the  immortal  Apollo,  had  not  sundry 
very  sober  and  rational  houiB  of  meditation 
convinced  me  that  I  can  never  reasonably 
hope  for  any  thing  better  than  the  &te 
which  you  have  of  late  been  so  earnestly 
recommending  to  me.  In  truth,  I  now  dis- 
like .the  idea  of  it  much  less  than  I  did. 
The  utter  heartlessness  of  the  man  to  whom 
I  have  so  long  given  more  thoughts  than 
he  was  worth,  has  completely  cured  me  of 
that  fancy.  I  now  see  him  as  he  really  is, 
and  this  might  suffice  to  cure  a  tenderer 
love  than  mine.    This  is  an  opportunity  m> 
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fiivaaraUe  for  renewii^  my  aoquaintanfie 
in  a  oextain  qtiarter,  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  profit  by  it,  and  I  have,  therelore,  ^vmtten 
to  good  Mrs.  DennoBt,  mentiomng  my  HtUe 
fracas  with  you,  and  asking  permission  ta 
come  to  the  Momit  till  such  a  time  as  we 
should  have  met  and  made  it  up.  I  hope  I 
shall  receive  an  agreeable  answer  from  her, 
andyifsQ,  I  think  all  will  go  well.  You  must 
not  be  startled  at  seeing  me  in  deep  mourning. 
I  could  not  well  avoid  it.  Adieu,  my  dear 
fidendl  In  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  more 
pleasantly  than  we  parted,  I  remain  ever 
fiuthfiilly  and  a&ctionately  yours, 

^AmJAJL  Thorwold.*' 

The  delight  of  Mrs.  Dermont  at  receiving 
the  letter  addressed  to  her  by  the  beautiful 
idol  of  her  son's  affections,  was  great  in- 
deed, and  never  in  her  whole  life,  perhaps, 
had  she  &lt  more  completely  happy  thaa 
when  she  set  off  with  it  in  her  hand  to  seek 
him  in  his  fiivouiite  retreat  in  the  shrub- 
bery. This  favooiite  retreat  was  the  same 
bench  on  which  she  had  found  himseated^ 
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with  Julia  standing  before  him,  some  short 
three  months  before,  when  she  had  sought 
him,  with  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing his  opinion  respectmg  her  f^te  on  the 
lawn. 

The  good  lady,  though  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  take  comprehensive  view3  on  any 
subject,  could  not  help  thinking  as  she 
walked  from  the  house  into  the  "wilder- 
ness," what  a  wonderful  change  had  been 
wrought  among  them  all,  during  this,  short 
interval.  Alfred,  although  she  had  consi- 
dered him  then  as  the  most  important  young 
man  that  ever  lived,  was  now,  beyond  all 
question,  become  a  more  important  young 
man  still.  And  little  Julia  too;  though,  of 
course,  nothing  which  had  happened,  or 
which  coidd  have  happened  to  her,  could 
be  accoimted  of  the  same  conseqiience,  she 
could  not  help  smiling,  as  she  thought  of  the 
marvellous  alteration  which  three  months 
had  made  in  her.  An  offer  of  marriage !  a 
splendid  offer  of  marriage  I  And  refiised  too, 
as  if  she  expected  for  herself,  and  they  all 
expected  for  her,  the  power  of  picking  and 
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choosing  througli  all  the  world.  And  she 
to,  just  the  very  day  before  the  f^te^  such 
a  very  particularly  plain-looking  young  little 
thing  I  And  now,  this  most  beautiful  and 
admired  young  lady,  writing  to  her  in  such  a 
srweet  daughter-like  way,  and  making  her 
feel  happier  than  ever  she  did  in  her  whole 
life  before,  by  showing  so  plainly  by  her 
charming  letter,  that  if  Alfred  loved  her  she 
loved  Alfred  too,  and  that,  well  enough  to 
make  her  do  what  very  few  young  ladies  in 
her  situation,  pretty  creature,  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  think  of. 

And  lucky  it  was  for  Amelia  that  this  ex- 
cellent  lady  did  so  truly  and  sincerely  think 
that  where  her  son  Alfred  was  concerned, 
all  ordinary  rules  of  action  might  be  laid 
aside  with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  as 
otherwise,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the^ 
frankness  of  the  beautiful  Amelia's  proceed- 
ing might  have  appeared  to  her  rather  start- 
ling. 

But  it  would  be  stuff  and  nonsense  to 
think  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  present 
case,  and  the  woman  who  would  think  of 
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treatk^  him  as  slie  would  do  any  other 
yoBx^  man,  could  not  be  worthy  of  becom- 
ing his  wife* 

Smiling  pleasantfyy  as  she  thought  of  aU 
this,  and  with  the  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
she  set  off  to  find  her  son.  And  she  did 
find  him  exactly  where  she  expected,  and 
what  was  odd  enough^  considering  how  she 
had  been  thinidng  about  the  last  time  she 
liad  looked  for  him  there,  she  fomid  Julia 
with  him.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
JuUa  was  not  standing  now,  but  sitting  on. 
the  bench  beside  him.  Alfi^  was  leaning 
back,  his  shoulders  supported  against  the 
trunk  of  an  ehn-tree  that  shaded  and  shel- 
tered this  feivourite  spot  both  fix>m  sun  and 
wind. 

It  was  an  autunmal  breeze  which  now 
whistled  through  its  branches,  yet  still  the  seat 
was  a  very  pleasant  seat ;.  Alfi^d  leaned  back, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  i^parently  upon  a  bed 
of  now  blossomless  American  shrubs  which 
occupied  the  qpaee  before  him.  But  there 
was  something  in  theiook  that  made  it  doubt^ 
fill  whether  he  indeed  saw  what  was  befoce 
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him.  JiiHa  was  not  looking  in  the  same  di- 
rection;  she  was  sitting  sideways  upcHi  the 
beneb^  and  not  only  looking  at  Alfred  bat 
seeing  him. 

The  last  four  or  five  weeks  had  done  much 
towards  tranquillising  her  spirits  ;  she  no 
longer  either  scorned  or  reproached  herself 
so  severely  for  loving  where  she  was  not 
loved.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  be* 
lief  that  Alfred  was  not  an  ordinary  mortal^ 
and  her  peculiarly  acute  consciousness  of  this 
iact  ought  not  as  she  began  to  think  to  be 
laid  to  her  cha]^  as  a  crime.  The  friendly 
kindness  with  which  he  had  more  than  once 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  her  having  re- 
frised  Mr.  Borrowdale's  proposal, "  because 
be  did  not  think  the  young  man  sufficiently 
intellectual  to  be  worthy  of  her;"  and  the 
unexpressed,  but  strongly  felt  alteration  in  his 
manner  of  treating  her,  no  longer  expressing 
himseif  as  if  he  considered  her  m^rdy  as  a 
child,  had  altc^her  soothed  her  greatly. 
Julia  felt  certain  that  she  was  not  bom  to  be 
a  happy  woman;  but  now  she  b^an  to  hope 
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that,  witli  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  her 
earnest  endeavours  to  be  contented  with  her 
lot,  she  should  not  be  as  wretched  a  one  as 
she  had  thought  she  must  be  when  she  had 
first  heard  Alfired  confess  his  passion  for  Miss 
Tborwold,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was 
expecting  an  avowal  of  love  to  herself. 

And  quite  in  conformity  to  this  state  of 
feeling  was  the  expression  of  her  sweet  fece. 
Her  complexion,  which  was  not  so  much  pale 
as  delicately  white,  was  set  off  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  by  her  satin-like  black 
hair,  and  by  those  long  black  eye-lashes 
which  even  when  the  eye  itself  was  not  seen, 
announced  its  rich  darkness^  and  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  gentle,  placid,  half-me- 
lancholy smile  upon  her  lips  which  made  her 
exquisitely  white  teeth  a  little  visible;  in 
short,  she  looked  youngly,  fireshly,  innocently 
lovely. 

But  Alfired  did  not  see  it ;  he  was  gazing 
instead,  (foolish  youth  1 )  most  intently  gazing 
upon  the  vision  of  Amelia,  conjured  into  his 
presence  by  the  joint  agency  of  memory  and 
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imagination,  just  as  he  had  seen  her  waltzing 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Crosby,  the  last  time 
he  had  ever  looked  at  her. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Alfred?"  said 
his  mother,  gaily,  "  and  who  are  you  think- 
ing of,  my  darling  son?  Shall  I  guess,  Alfred?'' 

'^  Ohl  mother,  mother  I  it  is  no  theme  for 
jesting!  Every  moment  of  my  life  seems  wire- 
drawn into  an  endless — ^what  is  it  you  have 
got  there  ?  Oh!  give  it  to  me,  my  dearest, 
dearest  mother,  if  it  be  any  thing  that  brings 
us  news  of  her  I" 

"  There  1  Take  it,  you  dear  impatient," 
replied  the  happy  lady,  placing  the  precious 
letter  in  his  hands,  ^^  and  when  you  have  read 
it,  tell  me  what  answer  you  think  it  will  be 
most  proper  to  return  ?** 

"  Answer  ?  What  answer  shall  you  send, 
my  dearest  mother?"  cried  the  enchanted 
Alfred,  starting  up,  and  looking  as  if  he  had 
wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  already  felt  as  if 
he  were  half  way  to  heaven,  '^  Come  back ! 
come  back  to  the  house  this  moment — come 
you  too,  Julia!  you  must  come  too,  for  you 
must  read  this  divine  letter  to  know  how 
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mipremelj  happy  lam,  and  not  for  the  wealth 
of  worlds  would  I  lose  sight  of  it." 

'^  Then  I  perceive  I  am  to  say  yes,  Alfred? 
Is  that  it?"  said  his  well-pleased  mother. 
^  Unless  Julia  thinks  we  can  say  any  thing 
more  to  the  purpose/'  replied  the  young 
man,  playfully  bending  over  Julia  as  she 
read  the  precious  scroll,  and  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  some  of  the  most  enchanting  words. 

Good  Mrs.  Dermont,  who  was  in  general 
rather  dignified  in  her  movements,  now  step- 
ped more  rapidly  towards  the  house  than  she 
had  ever  done  since  she  had  first  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  calling  it  her  own.  The  colonel 
was  sought  for,  and  found  in  a  field  near  the 
house;  the  blessed  letter  shown,  his  consent 
to  the  "  yes,"  playfiilly  asked,  and  joyously 
^ven;  and  the  letter  bag  locked  up  and 
ready  for  the  postman  a  good  hour-and-a- 
half  before  he  called  for  it 

It  would  be  mere  folly  to  attempt  describ- 
ing the  ever  increamig  ecstacy  <^  Alfi:ed*s 
feelings  as  the  hour  approached  which  was 
to  bring  the  beautifiil  Amelia  to  his  home  for 
the  avowed  purpose,  for  so  his  bounding 
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heart  whispered  to  him,  of!  reodving  the 
TOWS  firom  which  her  too  timid,  too  sensitiye, 
ddlicaqr  had  ahrunk  whe&  lart  thej  parted. 
His  happiness  beamed  in  his  beautifiil  ejes 
<and  seemed  to  sit  triumphant  on  his  noble 
hrow.  His  fithear  looked  at  him  with  proud 
delist  His  mother  with  J07,  admiration,  and 
unbounded  love.  The  verj  menialB  were 
made  to  understand  that  a  gieat  and  most 
felicitous  event  was  approaching.  And  they 
too,  looked  radiant  with  Joy  and  strong  beer, 
quaffed  to  the  health  of  their  young  master 
and  his  beautifiil  bride. 

And  poor  Julia  1  How  did  she  look? 
In  truth  she  let  as  few  people  see  her  looks 
as  possible.  For  never  b^re,  no  not  even 
when  Alfred  first  pfoclaimed  to  her  his  love, 
had  she  &lt  so  utterly  averse  to  the  idea  of 
his  marriage  as  she  did  now. 

There  was  something  in  the  whole  of 
Amelia's  conduct  which  disgusted  her,  al- 
though she  could  by  no  means  fully  com- 
prehendit  In  vain  did  she  tell  herself  that 
this  averseness,  which  really  ahaost  amounted 
!to  terror,  as  ahe  thought  of  the  probable 
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speed  witli  which  this  marriage  was  now 
likely  to  go  on;  it  was  in  vain  that  she  told 
herself  that  all  these  feelings  were  of  course 
the  natural  consequence  of  her  own  un- 
requited affection,  and  of  all  the  bitter  re> 
grets  that  were  sure  to  follow  it — ^r^ret  for 
its  beiDg  felt — ^r^ret  for  its  being  unrequited. 
It  would  not  do.  This  was  not  the  cause  of 
her  present  uneasiness.  Nor  could  she  even 
to  herself  explain  what  was: 

As  neither  the  colonel,  his  lady,  nor  the 
thrice  happy  lover  himself,  had  ever  ap- 
peared for  a  single  moment  to  perceive  any 
thing  strange,  or  in  any  way  indecorous  in 
her  thus  inviting  herself  to  the  home  of  her 
acknowledged,  though  not  affianced  lover,  so 
yoimg  a  girl  as  Julia  could  scarcely  even  to 
herself  acknowledge  that  she  thought  them  all 
wrong.  But  spite  of  all  she  could  do  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  idea  recurred  to  her  again  and 
again  that,  both4n  their  parting  and  their 
meeting,  there  was  something  that  looked  as 
if  she  were  playing  him,  as  an  angler  does 
the  fish  that  he  has  hooked. 

^'Dear,  generous,  warm-hearted  Alfiredl 
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whose  very  &ults  have  been  as  carefully 
grafted  into  him,  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  cardinal  virtues,  and  which  have 
mixed  80  much  of  the  native  stock  with 
their  foreign  nature,  as  one  and  aU,  to  have 
become  amiable — ^though  not  wise.  This 
self-will  is  only  an  ardent  energy  of  purpose; 
and  what  would  be  vanity  in  another,  is  in 
him  but  a  generous  confidence  in  the  good- 
will of  all  who  approach  him.  And  must  I 
see  such  a  being  as  this  made  prey  of  by 
such  a  thing  as  Amelia  Thorwold  ?  Oh  1 
Alfred,  my  love  is  fatal  to  thee  I  But  for 
this,  she  should  never  be  thy  wife.  I  would 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  you  both,  and 
greatly  am  I  mistaken  if  I  should  not  find 
cause  to  make  you  all  pause  before  the  awfiil 
deed  was  done.  But  as  it  is  I  If  ever,  in 
after  years,  my  pertinacity  in  living  single,  or 
any  other  symptom,  were  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  truth,  might  he  not,  to,  the  veiy  last 
hour  of  his  life,  suspect  that  my  passion  for 
him  had  caused  me  to  use  the  blighting  in- 
fluence which  had  parted  them?  Could  I  bear 
this  ?  would  it  not  be  worse  than  death?" 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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These,  and  such-like  meditations,  ceased 
not  to  torment  poor  Julia  during  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  despatching  the 
rapturous  letter  which  announced  Amelia's 
welcome,  and-  the  period  of  her  arrival. 
And  then  her  deep  mourning,  a  sort  of  sub- 
dued look,  that  might  be  taken  either  for 
sorrow  or  sickness  (though  her  complexion 
was,  if  any  thing,  rather  more  blooming 
than  before),  and  a  general  air  of  gentle 
kindness  to  every  body — ^herself  included — 
if  it  did  not  quite  set  her  heaxt  at  rest,  as  to 
her  deserving  all  the  devoted  love  which 
Alfred  betrayed,  sufficed  to  create  just  suf- 
ficient doubt,  as  to  whether  she  might  not 
have  hitherto  judged  her  rather  harshly,  to 
settle  the  question  of  interference  or  non- 
interference in  the  beauty's  favour,  and  to 
determine  her  to  let  matters  take  their 
course,  trusting  that,  if  any  thing  very  bad 
lay  behind,  Qeaven  would  grant  eyes  to  see 
it,  to  somebody  besides  herself 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  would  in  truth  have  been  impossible  for 
Miss  Thorwold  to  have  returned  either  to 
the  Mount,  or  to  Crosby,  under  an  aspect 
more  calculated  to  produce  the  impression 
she  desired,  than  that  which  she  now  as- 
sumed. To  Alfred  she  appeared  a  mourning 
angel,  coming  to  seek  consolation  in  the  ten- 
derness of  devoted  love,  for  the  heavy  sorrow 
of  bereaved  friendship. 

To  his  parents  what  could  she  seem,  but 
the  most  beautifiil  young  lady  that  ever  livedo 
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who,  notwithstandbg  her  high  birth  and 
fashion,  had  given  a  most  touching  and  de- 
cided proof  that  she  really  did  love  their 
matchless  son  as  he  deserved  to  be  loved  ? 
Whilst  even  Mrs.  Knight  herself  notwith« 
standing  a  tolerably  accurate  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  young  lady,  now  really  did  be- 
lieve she  had  done  her  wrong  in  suspecting 
the  sincerity  of  the  feeling  she  had  professed 
for  her  dying  friend.  She  perfectly  be- 
lieved that  she  had  been  to  Nice,  and  watch- 
ed over  her  last  moments,  and  certainly  did 
not  like  her  the  worse,  though  she  was  a  little 
surprised  at  it,  for  her  having  spent  her 
uncle's  fifty  pound  present  in  the  trip. 

She  quite  believed,  too^  and  there  she  was 
.not  greatly  wrong,  that  Lord  William  Ham- 
mond had  at  last  done  himself  justice  in  the 
eyes  of  Amelia,  and  that  having  learned  to 
judge  him  pretty  accurately  at  his  worth,  she 
had  been  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  make  a 
juster  estimate  than  .she  had  done  before, 
of  the  value  of  .Colonel  Dexmonfs  only  and 
very  handsome  son,  Alfred. 
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In  short,  every  thing  went  on  in  the  most 
happy  and  prosperous  style  imaginable  to- 
wards rendering  the  petted  heir  happy  in  ^his 
own  way^  and  there  was  only  one  moment  at 
which  any  thing  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  of 
doubt  upon  the  perfect  success  of  the  plan 
I^d  by  Miss  Thorwold  for  her  second  es- 
pousals. 

Colonel  Dermont  upon  one  oocanon,when 
the  time  of  his  approaching  happiness  was 
made  the  subject  of  feuooily  discussion,  ven- 
tured to  say  that  he  should  rather  prefer  de- 
laying the  happy  ceremony,  till  his  son  was 
of  age. 

The  ea^r  Alfred  instantly  exclaimed, 
*'  Oh,  father  1"  in  an  accent  of  earnest  remon- 
etrance,  but  in  the  next  moment,  he  felt, 
despite  all  the  ardour  of  his  love,  that  there 
was  nothing  unreasonable  in  this^  Alfred  not- 
withstanding all  the  spoiling  jwocess  he  had 
gone  through,  was  always  sufficiently  gene- 
irons  to  confess  himself  wrong,  when  he  be* 
lieved  he  was  so,  and  now  he  was  o^  the  very 
verge  of  saying  that  perhaps  his  father  was 
b2 
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right,  when  he  caught  a  glance  finom  the  eye 
of  Amelia,  which  rendered  such  a  concessioa 
ten  thousand  times  over  impossible. 

This  glance  was,  in  fact,  a  master-piece  in 
its  way,  and  probably  could  only  have  been 
inspired  in  such  high  perfection  by  the  great 
importance  of  the  object  it  ha^  to  obtain. 

It  was  important  for  Miss  Thorwold  that 
she  should  be  married  again  immediately,  and 
oh !  how  wellher  eyes  pleaded  for  it  I  No  lips 
ever  pronounced  words  more  distinctly  than 
her  eyes  now  said,  **  Can  you,  my  Alfred — 
can  you  indeed  endure  this  terrible  delay  ?^ 
and  springing  from  his  seat,  as  if  all  the  self- 
willed  impetuosity  which  had  been  so  long 
nurtured  in  him,  was  just  at  that  very  mo» 
ment  ripened  to  perfection,  he  attacked  the 
quickly-discomfited  colonel  with  such  a  tor- 
rent of  enamoured  reasonings  and  pasdonate 
entreaties  that  the  worthy  gentleman  shook 
his  head  as  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  the 
pelting  of  a  hail-storm ;  but  the  moment  he 
could  recover  his  self-possession,  he  replied 
with  his  accustomed  obedience  to  all  the 
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darling  boy's  behests,  ^'That  Alfred  shodd 
same  the  day  himself/^ 

"To-morrow  then r  exclaimed  the  happy 
lover,  bending  his  knee  upon  the  foot-stool 
of  Amelia,  ^^to-morrowl  oh,  let  it  be  to-mor- 
row, sweetest.'* 

And  the  loo]^  which  the  fidr  creature  cast 
down  upon  him  in  return,  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  moderate  the  ardour  with  which  he  now  se- 
riously  began  to  plead  for  the  immediate  so« 
lemnisation  of  the  ceremony  which  was  to 
make  him  the  happiest  of  men. 

"  But,  my  dear  love,*'  said  his  mother,  with- 
out a  thought  of  contradicting  him  on  any 
other  grounds,  ^^what  will  our  dear  Amelia 
do  about  her  wedding-clothes  ? — she  cannot 
be  married  in  mourning,  dearest,  can  she?" 

"Nobody  cares  so  little  for  dress  as  I  do," 
said  Amelia,  in  a  gentle  murmur.  ^  When 
my  heart  is  concerned  I  think  of  nothing 
else." 

*'  Oh,  let  her  wear  the  very  same  gown  that 
I  first  saw  her  in  I"  exclaimed  the  enamoured 
youth.     ^'  And  then  let  her  give  it  to  me  to 
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keep  for  ever,  and  for  ever,  and  &r  ever  I  And 
when  I  die  let  it  lie  upon  my  bosoniy  and  be 
buried  with  mcl" 

Amelia  smiled,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Der^ 
mont  as  if  she  expected  that  she  would  be  so 
good  as  to  answer  for  her. 

'^  To  be  sure  they  are,  hafti  of  them,  as 
heartily  in  love,  as  ever  two  young  creatures 
were/^  said  Colonel  Dermont,  laughing. 
**  However,  though  I  don't  mean  to  interfere 
at  all  about  the  dresses,  and  though  I  think 
my  son  Alfred  quite  right  in  not  making  any 
difficulties  on  that  score,  I  must  get  you  to 
remember,  my  dear  children,  that  my  Lord 
Ripley  is  not  very  likely  to  approve  his 
niece's  being  married  without  settlements. 
You  all  know  that  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
has  been  given  in  the  very  handsomest  man« 
ner  possible,  but  that  was  when  I  proposed  a 
proper  settlement  to  be  made  upon  you,  by  a 
rent  charge  on  the  estate,  my  dear.  And  I 
can't  say  I  should  like  to  write  to  him  again 
now^  to  invite  him  to  the  wedding,  with  a 
F.S.  purporting  that  I  hope  hewill  be  so  good 
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as  not  to  mind  there  being  no  settlement  at 
am,  because  there  was  no  time  for  it.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  pleasant  to  do  that,  Alfred, 
do  you  ?*' 

^  Could  not  the  settlements  be  signed  after- 
wards, sir?"  said  Alfred,  looking  again  to  the 
eyes  of  Amelia  for  sympathetic  eagerness. 

But  BOW  it  happened  that  he  could  not 
catch  her  eye,  for  she  was  working  him  a  pair 
of  slippers,  and  appeared  at  that  moment  to 
be  engaged  on  the  most  intricate  part  of  the 
pattern.  Alfred  had  therefore  to  fight  for  the 
postponed  settlement  alone ;  and  for  a  little 
while  he  did  it  manfully.  But  at  length  his 
&ther  assumed  a  graver  air,  and  stopped  short 
die  flow  of  his  eloquence  by  saying,  '*  Are 
you  aware,  my  dear  Alfred,  that  in  case  you 
should  die  (and  we  are  all  liable  to  this,  at 
any  moment,  you  know),  in  case  you  should 
die  between  the  time  of  your  marriage,  and  that 
at  which  these  parchments  can  be  made  ready, 
this  lady  will  be  left  totally  unprovided  for? 
Are  you  aware  of  this.?*' 

^'No,  certainly,  I  am  not,"  replied  Alfi^. 
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^'Neither  can  I  be  made  aware  of  it  now, 
&ther.  Would  not  Amelia  be  left  in  your 
hands  ?  And  can  I  then  have  any  fear  of 
her  being  kindly  treated  ?"  # 

<<  I  thank  you,  my  son,  for  your  confidence 
in  me/'  replied  the  colonel,  with  stilL  iti* 
cre^ing  gravity.  **  But,  believe  me,  on  such 
a  point  it  is  your  duty  to  trust  to  no  man/* 
This  tone  effectually  sobered  Alfred,  and  he 
remained  silent,  though  evidently  very  &r 
from  satisfied. 

Nothing  could  be  more  sweetly  gracefid 
than  the  manner  in  which  Amelia  rose  firom 
her  chair  at  this  rather  embarrassing  moment, 
and  gently  approaching  her  intended  fath^- 
in*law,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
s^d,  ^^  My  dear,  dear  colonel  I  not  for  my  sake 
let  there  be  for  a  moment  any  coolness  or 
misunderstanding  between  you  and  my  dear 
Alfired.  Forgive  his  opposition,  forgive  it  for 
my  sake  I  And  let  me  make  peace  between 
you  by  coaxing  him  to  withdraw  it^' 

And  then,  playfully  gliding  towards  her 
lover,  she  bent  her  beautifiil  head  upon  his 
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shoulder,  andsaid,  ^* Dearest  Alfred!  say  no 
more  about  it.  Your  dear  &iher  means  no- 
thing but  kindness  to  us  both«  And  besides, 
dear  friend, you  ought  to  remember  tJiat  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  waiting 
till  you  are  of  age,  which  will  not  be,  will  it, 
for  six  dismal  long  months,  and  more,  and  only 
taking  patience  till  the  lawyers  have  finished 
their  part  of  the  business.  Were  I  you,  I 
really  would  not  sit  looking  so  very  unhappy 
about  it,  but  rouse  myself  up  and  write  an 
eloquent  epistle  to  these  tedious  gentlemen, 
imploring  them,  for  charity^  to  make  all  the 
haste  they  can.** 

Alfred  looked  at  her,  of  course,  with  rap- 
ture; and  so  indeed,  did  the  colonel  also,  and 
even  Mrs.  Dermont  laid  aside  some  of  the 
wedding-present  wool-work  she  was  engaged 
upon,  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her  ele- 
gant daughter  performing  the  part  of  peace- 
maker. Altogether  they  made  a  charming 
group. 

And  did  Julia  Drummond  make  one  of  it  ? 
Not  exactly,  because  she  was  seated  at  the 
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fiffthest  window,  and  had  a  book  in  her  hand. 
Far  better  would  it  hare  been  for  her  ease 
and  comfort  had  she  at  that  moment  been 
really  reading  that  book^  instead  of  only  pre^ 
tending  to  do  so.  She  might  then  have 
escaped  all  the  disagreeable  thoughts  which 
rose,  like  so  many  imps^  to  tonnent  her. 

Why  was  it  that  she  saw,  what  nobody  eke 
did  ?  Were  they  all  wrong,  and  she  alone 
right  in  the  interpretation  of  the  little  scene 
she  had  just  witnessed  ?  Or  were  they  all 
right,  and  she  alone  wrong.  Wrong  firom 
the  hateM  colouring  which  her  secret  feel- 
ing gave  to  every^  thing  that  passed  before 
her? 

This  was  a  question  as  constancy  asked  by 
Julia  of  herself,  and  so  uniformly  left  without 
any  satisfactory  answer,  that  it  worried  her 
out  of  all  comfort ;  and  at  this  moment  she 
got  so  restless  under  it,  that  she  got  up  and 
left  the  room. 

Why  did  it  seem  so  very  evident  to  h^ 
that  Amelia  was  quite  as  eager  as  Alfred 
could  possibly  be,  for  the  hasty  celebration  of 
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their  mairiage,  yet  stopping  short  in  her 
eagerness,  exactly  at  the  point  at  which  her 
interest  dictated  that  she  should  do  so  ? 

The  manner  in  which  this  detestable  ques- 
tion rose  again  and  again  before  her^  was  tor- 
menting beyond  description,  and  having  paced 
every  walk  in  the  wilderness^  now  fast,  now 
slow,  without  encountering  any  thing  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  stifle  this  odious  train  of 
thought,  by  suggesting  a  new  one,  she  deter- 
mined to  set  off  upon  a  tolerably  long  walk, 
to  pay  a  visit  which  she  had  been  meditating 
for  some  days,  without  having  quite  sufficient 
energy  of  purpose  to  make  it. 

Julia  was  a  kind-tempered^  charitable  little 
girl,  and,  considering  the  very  little  money  of 
which  she  had  the  command,  she  really  did 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  neighbourhood* 
She  put  two  children  to  school  entirely  at  her 
own  expense,  and  never  received  her  quarterly 
allowance,  which  amounted  exactly  to  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings,  without  setting  aside 
one  pound  and  the  odd  ten  shillings  for  the 
purpose  of  buying   something  or  other  for 
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some  of  her  poor  neighbours,  who  wanted  a 
great  many  things  quite  as  much  as  she  did 
herself. 

Though  this  sum  in  itself  was  not  sufficient 
to  buy  a  great  many  golden  opinions,  the 
manner  in  which  her  little  offerings  were 
made,  and  the  thoughtful,  tidy,  notable  way 
in  which  she  assisted  with  her  own  needle  to 
increase  the  value  of  her  little  presents,  had 
greatly  endeared  her  to  all  the  cottagers  with- 
in the  circle  of  her  rambles,  and  it  was  to  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  these  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  turn  her  steps  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing something  else  to  think  of,  besides  the 
languishing  glances  of  Miss  Thorwold,  and  her 
skilful  watchfulness  about  her  own  settlement*, 

Julia  was  at  no  great  loss  in  which  direc- 
tion to  turn  her  steps,  for  there  was  hardly  a 
decent  cottage  in  the  parish  of  Stoke>  where 
she  was  not  a  familiar  visitant ;  and  having 
called  at  one  or  two  where  there  was  nothing 
sufficiently  interesting  to  tempt  her  to  sit 
down,  she  turned  aside  from  the  broad  pa-^ 
rish  road  she  had  been  following  into  a  green 
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lane,  which^  though  the  autumn  was  far  ad- 
vanced, was  still  brightly  green  from  the  rich 
undergrowth  of  oak  which  bordered  the  copse 
through  which  it  passed. 

The  cottage  to  which  this  led  was  that  of 
a  wood-cutter,  whose  perfectly  sylvan  resi- 
dence might  have  satisfied  Robin  Hood  him- 
self, both  from  its  seclusion  and  the  woodland 
beauty  of  the  scene  which  surrounded  it. 
This  pretty  cottage  was  the  property  of  the 
colonel  and  the  bold  fbrrester;  or»  in  more 
modem  phrase^  the  honest  wood-cutter  who 
inhabited  it,  was  one  of  his  yearly  labourers. 
It  had  been  a  favourite  resort  both  of  Julia  and 
Alfred,  from  the  time  they  were  old  enough 
to  walk  so  far  unattended ;  for  the  good  man 
always  contrived  to  have  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
nicely  balanced  as  a  see-saw  for  the  young 
squire,  and  within  the  cottage  there  was  a 
pretty  little  girl  just  two  years  older  than 
Julia,  who  was  never  weary  of  inventing  new 
sports  for  her,  from  the  weaving  a  garland  of 
daisies  to  the  building  a  house  with  faggots. 

By  degrees  this  little  woodland  nymph  had 
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grown  into  a  great  fiivourite  with  Miss  Dram- 
mond,  and  having  upon  sundry  occasions  been 
permitted  to  join  in  a  Urthday  festival  of 
tea  and  cakes  upon  the  hiwn  at  the  Mount, 
Mrs.  Dermont  herself  took  notice  of  her. 
She  was  then  not  only  sent  to  school,  but 
particular  care  was  taken  that  she  should  be 
instructed  in  nice  needle*work,  so  as  to 
qualify  her  for  an  upper  sort  of  servant's  place 
when  she  grew  up.  The  great  ambition  both 
of  the  parents  and  the  little  girl  herself,  very 
naturally,  was  that  she  should,  in  process  of 
time,  find  service-  at  the  Mount ;  but  acci- 
dent was  against  her.  About  a  year  before 
she  could  be  considered  as  old  enough  for  the 
place,  the  upper-housemaid  married,  and  her 
loss  was  supplied  by  a  young  woman  whose 
conduct  was  too  well  approved  to  leave  any 
hope  of  her  being  dischaiged  to  make  room 
for  another. 

It  this  dilemma  it  came  into  the  carefiil 
head  of  Mrs.  Jenkins^  the  wood-cuttei^s  wife, 
that  Miss  Drummond,  now  that  the  governess 
was  gone,  must  be  big  enough  to  want  a  maid 
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of  her  own,  and  accordingly  she  presented 
herself  one  morning  hefi>re  the  colonel  and 
his  lady,  in  order  to  mention,  that  if  any  such 
want  existed,  her  daughter  Susan,  who  .was 
9s  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  &c.  &cc  &c^ 
would  be  '\ready  and  willing  to  take  the 
place,  and  do  all  that  in  her  lay  to  give  satis- 
fection." 

It  was  Mrs.  Dermont  who,  when  sudi  ap- 
plications were  made  in  the  library  instead  of 
the  housekeeper's  room,  was,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  person  to  reply ;  but  upon  this  oc* 
casion  it  was  the  coloneL 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  said  he^ 
"for  interfering  with  what,  in  general,  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  business,  and  I  would  not  do 
it  now  if  John  Jenkins's  wife  were  a  person  to 
get  a  simple  ^yes,'  or  ^no,'  when  her  eldest 
child  was  seekxi^  service  at  the  Mount.  But 
J  can't  let  that  be,  after  John  has  been  such 
a  good  and  fidthful  servant  for  so  many  years; 
and  therefore,  my  good  Mrs.  Jenkins,  I  will 
tell  you  myself  the  reason  why  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  your  Susan  should  come  here  as 
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waiting-maid  to  Miss  Dnimmond.  The  rea* 
son  is,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  that  Miss  Dnimmond 
cannot  by  any  means  have  a  waiting-maid 
just  at  present.  I  have  very  particular  rea- 
sons of  my  own  for  saying  this»  I  shall  have 
no  objection  whatever,  quite  the  contrary  I 
am  sure,  if  in  two  years  from  the  present 
time.  Miss  Dnimmond,  who  will  then  be 
seventeen,  and  her  own  mistress,  should  like 
to  take  your  daughter  Susan  for  her  personal 
attendant,  but  till  then,  Mrs.  Dermont  means 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  go  on  as  she  has  always 
done,  letting  her  own  maid  do  all  that  is 
wanted  for  the  young  lady." 

This  was  said  with  great  kindness,  and  in- 
deed with  a  flattering  air  of  confidential  fa- 
miliarity. Nevertheless,  little  Julia,  who  was 
present,  saw  that  the  good  woman's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  apd  that  though  she  courte- 
sied  low,  and  thanked  his  honour  for  all  his 
goodness  to  her  and  hers,  she  was  deeply  dis* 
appointed. 

Julia  herself  might  have  been  deeply  dis- 
appointed too,  had  any  such  grand  idea  as 
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having  A  maid  of  her  own,  ever  entered  her 
head.  But  now  as  far  as  she  was  herself 
concerned,  she  could  only  rejoice  at  the  idea 
ihat  such  dignity  was  in  store  for  her  for  the 
future,  and  as  shd  gave  the  disappointed  -pe^ 
titioner  a  friendly  farewell  nod,  she  promised 
her  in  her  heart,  that  if  indeed,  the  day  should 
come  when  she  herself  should  have  such  pa^ 
tronage  to  hestow,  Susan  Jenkins  should  he 
the  object  of  it,  and  no  other* 

And  Julia  failed  not  to  say  this  to  Susan 
herself  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  the 
assurance  was  received  with  as  much  grati- 
tude as  if  the  promised  benefit  was  to  be  be- 
stowed immediately.  But  poor  Susan  could 
not  wait  for  it  without  doing  something  to 
maintain  herself  in  the  interval.  For  John 
Jenkins  and  his  good  wife  had  a  very  nume- 
rous progeny,  and  Susan  being  rather  more 
fit  than  most  girls  of  seventeen  to  go  into 
service,  could  not  of  course  waste  her  time 
by  remaining  at  home.  So,  after  spending 
a  month  or  two  in  vainly  seeking  a  place  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  the  poor  gbl  had  been  at 
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length  consigned  to  an  aont  in  London,  who 
consented  to  undertake  the  task  of  finding  a 
place  for  her. 

A  girl  brought  np  as  Susan  had  been,  in 
the  country,  was  not  very  likely  to  find  her* 
self  comfortable  in  any  first  experiment  of  a 
London  service,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  she  had  changed  her  place,  greatly  to 
her  parents'  dissatisfaction,  more  than  once. 

Julia  had  never  omitted  to  make  inquiries 
about  her,  and  to  send  such  firiendly  messages 
firom  time  to  time,  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  their 
youthful  feelings  of  mutual  attachment;  and 
it  was  to  make  her  usual  inquiry  for  this 
young  woman,  that  Julia  bent  her  steps  to- 
wards the  copse.  Having  passed  the  lane, 
and  entered  upon  the  pretty  bit  of  cleared 
ground  at  the  end  of  it,  the  first  object  which 
met  her  eye  was  her  old  friend  Susan  herself, 
carrying  one  little  sister  in  her  arms,  and 
having  two  others  hanging  upon  her  apron. 
The  poor  girl  was  looking,  as  she  always  did, 
exceedingly  neat,  but  she  was  pale,  thin,  and 
sadly  out  of  spirits. 
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When  the  first  greetings  were  over,  and 
Susan's  astonishment  at  the  growth  and  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  young  lady,  all  of 
which  was  quite  genuine,  duly  expressed^  the 
eldest  of  her  two  attendant  sisters  was  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  carrying  the  bahy 
into  the  house,  and  the  other  dismissed  with 
the  words,  **Go  to  mother,  dear,  that's  a 
good  girl,"  and  then  the  poor  girl  pointed  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  occupied  the  spot 
formerly  sacred  to  the  see-saw,  and  asked 
Julia  if  she  would  **  condescend  to  sit  down 
there  and  rest  herself?" 

"  Willingly,  Susan,  if  you  will  come  and 
sit  beside  me,**  replied  the  young  lady  ;  **  but 
I  should  like  to  return  some  of  the  fine  com- 
pliments you  have  been  making  me,  if  I 
could ;  but  I  really  cannot.  You  don't  look 
well  at  all.  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Susan  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  I  believe.  Miss  Julia  ;  nothing 

that  I  know  of  is  the  matter  with  me  in  the 

way  of  health  ;  and,  if  I  look  ill,  it  is  only 

because  I  have  been  firetting.      Oh,  Miss 

c2 
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Julia,  I  am  so  afraid  that  father  and  mother 
blame  me  for  leaving  my  place,  and  coming 
straight  home  again  without  waiting  in  that 
wicked  London  any  longer  to  look  for  a  new 
one.  I  would  rather  get  my  living  by  work* 
ing  in  the  fields  a  hundred  thousand  times 
over,  Miss  Julia,  than  remain  there  to  see  and 
hear  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.'' 

^^  But,  surely,  Susan,  if  you  have  been  un- 
lucky enough  to  fall  into  the  company  of  bad 
people,  your  parents  cannot  blame  you  for 
-coming  away?'* 

^^  They  don't  blame  me,  Miss  Julia,  for 
leaving  the  bad  people,  but  they  say,  poor 
souls,  that  they  have  neither  house-room  nor 
meat  either  to  spare,  and  therefore  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  all,  if,  when  I  left  my 
place,  I  had  stopped  to  look  out  for  another^ 
instead  of  coming  down  home  at  once." 

*'Why  there  does  seem  sense  in  that, 
Susan,"  replied  Julia,  gently,  **  unless  yx>u 
had  some  particular  reason  for  wanting  to 
leave  London  altogether." 

*'  I  had  no  other  reason  but  the  hating  it, 
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Miss  Julia,  and  perhaps  I  might  not  have 
thought  it  right  to  listen  to  that  if— ^' 

«af  what,  Susan?" 

"  Why  if  it  had  not  been  so  very  near  to 
the  time  of  yoar  being  seventeen,  Miss 
Julia,'' 

Julia  coloured,  but  she  smiled  too. 

'*  Do  you  remember  that,  Susan  ?  I  re<- 
member  it  quite  well,  too.  My  birthday  is 
in  November,  and  we  have  got  to  the  middle 
of  October  already-" 

*'  And,  if  the  colonel  was  to  keep  in  the 
same  mind^  Miss  Julia,  do  you  think  you 
could  put  up  with  a  maid  to  tend  upon  you 
who  has  had  so  little  practice,  for  I  have 
never  had  a  lady's-maid's  place  yet  ?  That 
place  that  I  came  from  last,  and  which  was 
too  wicked  for  me  to  think  of  without  terror 
and  shame  too :  in  that  place,  for  the  matter 
of  a  week  or  two  I  was  the  only  maid  that  a 
beautiful  lady  that  lodged  there  had  to  wait 
upon  her;  and  again  and  again,  Miss  Julia, 
when  I  was  brushing  her  beautiful  long  hair, 
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I  used  to  please  myself  by  thinking  that  it 
was  good  practice  for  me  against  coming  to 
wait  upon  you." 

''  Oh,  if  that  were  all  the  difficulty,  Susan,** 
replied  Julia,  laughing^  ^^I  dare  say  we 
^ould  get  on  very  well,  for  I  generally  dress 
myself  almost  entirely.  But  my  guardian 
has  never  said  a  word  to  me  since  about 
liaving  a  maid  of  my  own,  so  ^  I  can't 
feel  qutte  certain  that  he  was  in  earnest; 
but  I  hope,  Susan,  that  your  mother  is  not 
really  angry  with  you  for  coming  home  ; 
is  she?" 

^'  Oh  dear  no,  Miss  Julia.  Mother  is  a 
great  deal  too  kind  and  good  for  that ;  and 
so  is  father  too.  But  they  seem  to  think 
that  I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry ; '  but  indeed  I 
was  not ;  and  I  only  wish  I  had  not  stayed 
quite  so  long,  for  I  hate  to  think  of  suefa 
wickedness." 

"  Was  the  beautiful  young  lady  you  waited 
upon^  one  of  the  wicked  people,  Susan  ?' 

*'  She  was  not  a  young  lady  all  the  time/' 
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replied  the  girl,  *^  for  she  was  married  while 
I  was  in  the  house.'* 

**  Bat  was  she  one  of  the  wicked  people, 
Susan  ?''  said  Julia. 

"  No,  Miss  Julia,  I  hope  not.  I  did  not 
like  her  very  much,  certainly,  because  she 
was  cross  and  fretful-like,  and  hard  to  please, 
but  I  don't  know  any  thing  very  bad  of  her, 
and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  she  has 
been  sadly  deceived  already  by  them  that 
ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  their  base  conduct.  But  you  must  not 
even  ask  me  to  talk  about  these  dreadful 
people.  Miss  Julia,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible 
I  could  do  so  without  saying  what  it  is  not  fit  • 
that  you  should  hear.  Oh!  if  I  can  but 
come  to  live  with  you.  Miss  Julia,  I  shall 
forget  it  all,  and  grow  again  to  be  as  innocent 
a  girl  as  ever  I  was ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  girl  can  be  sent  to  London  as  I  was,  to 
get  a  place  wherever  I  happened  to  find  one, 
vcithout  seeing  and  hearing  more  than  is  good 
for  them.  Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
ask  the  colonel  about  it.  Miss  Julia  ?" 
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*' Yoa  may  depend  upon  it  I  sball  not  for- 
get it,  my  dear  Susan,  and  yon  shall  hear  from 
me  as  soon  as  I  have  got  his  answer,''  waa 
Julia's  hopeful  reply. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  visit  of  Julia  to  her  old  friend  Susan 
had,  in  some  degree^  produced  the  desired 
effect — that  is  to  say,  Julia  on  her  way  home 
did  disengage  her  thoughts  in  some  degree 
from  the  subject  which  so  painfully  and  use- 
lessly  engrossed  them,  leading  her  to  give  not 
above  nine  minutes  out  of  every  ten  to  me« 
ditation  on  the  approaching  marriage  of  AL 
fred,  while^  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
she  was  thinking  of  poor  Susan,  and  turning 
in  her  mind  the  best  and  least  presumptuous 
way  of  recalling  her  and  her  wishes,  to  the 
memory  of  her  guardian  |md  Mrs.  Dermont. 

The  sight  of  the  house,  however,  and  the 
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recollection  of  all  that  was  going  on  within 
it ;  the  vague  but  strong  persuasion  which 
possessed  her^  that  Miss  Thorwold  felt  no 
real  attachment  to  Alfred,  and  that  he,  with 
all  his  noble  qualities,  his  generous  and  con- 
fiding nature,  and  his  devoted  love,  was  about 
to  chain  himself  for  life  to  a  woman  who  mar- 
ried him  only  for  the  sake  of  his  estate — all 
rushed  back  upon  her  heart  with  a  feeling  of 
renewed  misery,  and  a  sigh  that  she  would 
willingly  have  permitted  to  carry  her  life  with 
it,  burst  from  her  bosonu 

'*  Oh  i  were  it  but  possible  that  I  could 
help  him,''  thought  she ;  ^^  but  there,  there  is 
the  misery.     It  is  impossible  /" 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  she  found 
Miss  Thorwold  surrounded  by  the  colonel, 
his  lady,  and  Alfred.  She  was  sitting  near  a 
writing-table,  with  an  open  note  in  her  hand, 
while  the  trio  above-mentioned  were  evidently 
in  the  act  of  holding  counsel  with  her  on  the 
contents  of  it. 

^^  Oh  I  here  is  ou(  dear  JuliaP  exclaimed 
Alfred ;  ^  she  must  help  to  persuade  you,  my 
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Amelia,  not  to  commit  the  cruelty  of  running 
away  from  us  at  a  moment  when  your  pre- 
sence is  so  necessary  to  enable  me  to  bear 
patiently  the  torturing  delay  of  the  lawyers. 
Mrs.  Knight  wants  to  take  her  away  from 
us,  Julia  I  Tell  her  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
stay.'' 

Amelia  had,  immediately  on  her  return  to 
the  Mount,  apologised  in  the  most  penitent 
style  to  Julia  for  the  little  warmth  of  temper 
which  she  had  shown  at  a  moment  when  her 
mind  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether  her 
ambitious  unde,  Lord  Ripley^  would  sanc- 
tion the  attachment  she  had  formed.  This 
apology,  and  all  the  coaxing  series  of  civili*- 
ties  which  had  followed,  increased  the  discom- 
fort of  Julia  in  no  small  degree ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  she  had  to  submit  to 
a  vast  deal  of  seeming  affection,  and  even  to 
occasional  caresses,  which  greatly  added  to 
the  sum  of  her  daily  suffering. 

^^  Let  me  state  the  case,"  said  the  aflSanced 
bride  of  poor  Alfined.  ^^  I  will  not  suffer  our 
dear  Julia  to  be  prejudiced.    Here  is  a  letter 
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from  Mrs.  Knight,  Miss  Drammond,  iDTiting 
me  to  return  to  Crosby.  Ought  I  to  refuse 
or  accept  it?"  And  as  she  spcke^  she  play- 
(ully  pressed  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  upon  the 
lips  of  Alfredi  in  token  that  he  was  not  to 
speak. 

Well,  full  well  did  the  wily  Amelia  know 
that  Julia  would  rather  sink  at  her  feet  than 
raise  her  voice  to  counsel  her  departure.  Well 
did  she  know  that  the  poor  girl  loved  her 
former  playfellow  with  a  tenderness  that  she 
would  die  rather  than  reveal,  and  a  perfection 
of  devotion  which  would  make  her  endure 
any  martyrdom^  rather  than  give  him  pain. 
Safely,  therefore,  did  she  refer  to  her  a  ques- 
tion,  the  answer  to  which  she  felt  to  be  of 
immense  importance  to  her  in  her  terribly 
critical  situation,  although  she  knew  that  the 
answer  she  wished  for  was,  in  every  way,  pre» 
cisely  what  it  would  be  most  painful  to  her  to 
give. 

^^  Think  how  long  I  have  been  away  from 
this  dear  old  friend !  Must  I  yield  to  all  this 
dear  flattering  importunity  ?  or  must  I  per* 
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form  the  stem  commands  of  duty,  and  ruu 
away  ?    Tell  me,  Julia  ?'*  said  she. 

Julia  coloured  a  little  at  this  reference,  and 
the  more  because  she  felt  that  the  eye  of 
Alfred  was  upon  her.  She  replied,  however^ 
without  any  outward  symptom  of  discompo-* 
sure, 

'^  We  cannot  but  suppose.  Miss  Thorwold, 
that  your  friend,  Mrs.  Knight,  would  be  the 
first  to  insist  upon  a  negative  to  her  own  re- 
quest, did  she  know  that  you  could  only  be 
led  to  her  by  the  stern  commands  of  duty.'' 

This  answer  caused  Alfred  to  knit  his 
brows — but  they  were  instantly  smoothed 
again  by  Miss  Thorwold's  saying  with  clever' 
readiness, 

"  Oh  I  how  well  you  know  her,  my  dear 
Julia  I  She  would  indeed  I  I  was  deter^ 
mined  that  you  should  decide  the  point,  and 
you  have  done  it.  Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Knightl 
She  would  never  forgive  me  did  she  know  that 
I  could  for  [a  moment  fancy  she  could  wish 
me  to  come  to  her,  under  such  circumstances. 
Ah!  dearest  Mrs.  Dermontl   she  knows  not 
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as  yet  how  completely  you  have  made  me 
your  thrall !  Now  then  fiwr  my  answer.  I 
shall  no  longer  find  it  difficult  V 

And  the  fidr  creature,  looking  up  at  poor 
Julia  with  a  smile  of  blended  naiveti  and 
sweetness,  drew  the  writing  materials  towards 
her,  and  set  about  telling  her  dear  Mrs. 
Knight  that  to  leave  the  Mount  at  this  mo- 
ment was  impossible. 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  averseness  of  Ame- 
lia at  this  moment  to  the  idea  of  any  pro- 
longed t^te-a-tSte  with  her  confidential  and 
acute  fiiend  Mrs.  Knight.  It  was  not  quite 
impossible,  indeed,  that  she  might  have  told 
her  ALL,  without  encountering  any  very  se- 
vere opposition  to  her  present  plans — and 
Amelia  was  very  capable  of  guessing  this. 
Nevertheless,  she  greatly  preferred  burying 
that  allj  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  in  per- 
petual oblivion,  and  the  carefiilly  avoiding  all 
security  on  the  part  of  Ifrs.  Knight,  was 
just  now  the  most  obvious  way  of  effecting 
this. 

'^  And  here  are  more  letters,  Julia  r  said 
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Mrs.  DermoDt,  who  bow  that  she  was  reUeved 
from  all  dread  of  seeing  her  son  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  remembered  that  there  was  one 
addressed  to  herself,  which  she  had  laid  un- 
opened upon  the  table. 

*'  Here  is  one  to  yon  and  one  to  me^  my 
dear,  from  Mrs.  Stephens;  so  let  us  see  what 
they  are  about,  for  the  servant  is  waiting." 

Julia  guessed  the  purport  of  her  note  be- 
fore she  opened  it. 

From  the  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  had 
met  the  party  assembled  for  the  pleasure  of  poor 
Alfred  at  the  Mount,  their  ideas  of  their  own 
consequence  in  the  county  had  very  consider- 
ably increased.  Mrs.  Knight  was  almost  the 
only  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  a  win- 
ter residence  in  London;  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  her  frequently  receiving 
titled  guests,  and  wearing  moreover  a  greater 
variety  of  new  bonnets  than  any  body  else  in 
the  whole  county^  gave  her  a  pre-eminence 
in  the  estimation  of  most  of  her  acquaintance, 
which  rendered  the  being  invited  to  stay  in 
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the  house  with  her,  a  very  flattering  compli- 
ment  indeed. 

Neither  was  it  possible  that  such  highly 
intelligent  people  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens 
could  remain  ignorant  of  the  high  and  long« 
descended  consideration  in  which  Mrs.  Vere- 
point  and  her  young  heiress  were  held ;  and 
the  meeting  this  young  lady,  under  circum- 
stances leading  to  such  familiar  intercourse» 
was  very  nearly  equally  agreeable.  As  to 
Mr.  Marsh,  too,  and  his  charming  sbter,  if 
his  mental  superiority^  and  her  ingratiating 
vivacity,  had  not,  respectively,  brought  their 
own  recommendation,  the  seeing  them  se- 
lected to  make  part  of  such  a  peculiarly  se* 
lect  and  distinguished  society,  was  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  it  was  no  bad  compli- 
ment to  be  invited  to  meet  them. 

In  short,  from  the  period  of  this  <' gather- 
ing" at  the  Mount,  Mr.  Stephens  and  his  lady 
had  often  laid  aside  some  of  their  transatlan- 
tic, philosophical,  unitarian  lucubrations,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  way  of 
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keeping  up  an  intimate  intercourse  with 
their  most  distinguished  county  neigh* 
hours. 

"Mrs.  Knight  and  her  set — the  Vere* 
points,  the  Marshes,  the  Dermonts,  and  our« 
selves,  Liebe/'  said  Mrs.  Stephens,  at  the 
close  of  one  of  those  interesting  conversa- 
tionS)  "  are  evidently  the  knot  that  ought  to 
keep  together,  and  become  more  closely 
united  with  every  passing  year." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mr.  Stephens 
to  di^er  from  his  Arabella  on  any  point  on 
which  she  had  decidedly  expressed  an  opinion 
— and  if  she  had  thought  proper  to  include 
her  majesty  the  Queen  in  the  set  that  ought 
to  hang  particularly  together,  having  them- 
selves for  its  centre,  he  would  never  have 
uttered  a  dissentient  word. 

Since  the  al  fresco  fete  at  the  Mount, 
and  tjie  one  which  quickly  followed  it  at 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  had  both, 
in  their  respective  hearts,  abandoned  the 
notion  of  giving  any  thing  of  the  same  kind 
in  their  grounds  at  Beech  Hill ;  but  they  had 

VOL.  Ul.  D 
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said  nothing  about  it  even  to  each  other, 
the  subject  had  been  permitted  to  drop,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  Not  the  less,  how- 
ever, were  they  both  determined  to  do  some- 
thing. The  change  in  the  Overby  garrison, 
and  the  startling  rank  of  three  of  the  newly* 
arrived  officers,  made  it  especially  necessary 
that  this  something  should  be  in  first-rate  style, 
but  the  what,  and  the  how,  kept  them  long  in 
suspense.  At  one  time  they  thought  of  a  dance 
in  their  newly-decorated  dining-room,  with 
tea  and  cards  in  the  drawing-room,  refresh* 
ments,  such  as  lemonade,  negus,  and  cakes,  in 
the  footman's  pantry,  and  a  standing  supper 
in  the  two  best  bed-rooms.  But  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  premises,  led  at  last,  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  scheme,  for  which 
Mrs.  Stephens  apologised  to  her  friend  Ce* 
lestina,  who  had  been  driven  half  wild  with 
joy  at  the  idea  of  such  an  opportunity  of 
being  introduced  to  all  the  new  officers  at 
once,  by  saying  that  she  felt  that  in  her  si- 
tuation she  owed  it  to  herself,  and  to  what 
was  more,  infinitely  more  precioos  still,  not 
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to  over-exert  herselL  Seeing,  however,  the 
look  of  dreadful  agony  with  which  her  charm- 
ing young  friend  received  this  announcement, 
and  fearing  that  her  feelings  might  bring  on 
one  of  the  terrible  nervons  attacks  to  which 
she  was  subject,  she  began  in  a  most  amiable 
manner  to  descant  upon  the  superior  advan- 
tages likely  to  arise  from  a  plan  of  proceed- 
ings which,  though  it  excluded  the  ball,  and 
the  pleasant  standing  supper  in  the  bed- 
rooms, was  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  ben^cial  results. 

"It  was  on  your  account  entirely,  my 
dear,  that  I  wished  to  give  this  ball,  as  I  well 
know  the  delight  of  a  dance  to  a  young  girl 
like  you,  Celestina.  A  delight,  by  the  way, 
which,  I  promise  you,  we  young  married  wo- 
men can  share  when  we  have  no  conscientious 
reasons  to  check  us.  But  ah,  my  dear  Celes- 
tina! afler  all  there  is  no  happiness  that  can  be 
compared  to  that  given  and  received  by  con- 
nubial love!  It  is  on  this,  my  dear,  that  your 
young  heart  should  fix  itself.  It  is  to  this 
d2 
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that  all  your  wishes,  aU  your   endeavours 
should  tend  and  concentrate  themselves.** 

If  it  were  the  object  of  Mrs.  Stephens  to 
save  her  fair  friend  from  a  feinting  fit,  by  the 
thrilling  effect  of  these  electric  words,  she 
showed  great  judgment,  for  every  symptom 
of  the  kind  vanished  immediately;  it  is 
highly  probable  that  she  might  anticipate 
this ;  but  nevertheless,  she  was  a  good  deal 
startled  by  the  indignant  burst  which  fol- 
lowed. 

**  And  don't  I  fix  my  heart  on  it^  Mrs; 
Stephens  ?  Heavens  and  earth  I  What  can 
you  mean  by  saying  that  in  the  way  of  a  re- 
proof? Do  I  deserve  it,  Mrs.  Stephens? 
Don't  all  my  wishes  and  all  my  endeavours 
tend  to  that  ?'* 

And  here  a  violent  burst  of  tears,  which 
seemed  to  avenge  the  lost  ball  and  the  un-' 
just  reproaches  all  in  one,  came  to  her  relief, 
nor  did  her  sobbings  cease,  till  Mrs.  Stephens 
hinted  plainly,  that  she  feared  the  sight  of 
such  vehement  agitation  might  produce  the 
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most  dangerous  effects  ,upon  herself,  and  that 
if  her  beloved  Celestina  could  not  compose 
herself,  it  would  be  better  for  both  their  sakes 
that  they  should  part.  And  now  again,  the 
eloquence  of  Mrs.  Stephens  was  effectual; 
for  Celestina  would  rather  have  been  re* 
proached  from  morning  to  night  for  not  being 
sufficiently  anxious  to  marry,  than  have  left 
Beech  Hill  for  Locklow  Wood,  For  not 
only  had  she  a  sympathising  friend  at  Beech 
Hill  to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart,  and 
a  good  many  more  nice  things  to  eat,  but  if 
nobody  else  came  in  her  way,  she  did  con- 
trive now  and  then  to  get  something  like  a 
little  flirtation  from  Mr.  Stephens,  who  very 
often,  if  his  lady  was  not  in  presence,  would 
testify  his  kind  feelings  to  her  friend,  by  sun- 
dry little  gallantries,  which  escaped  him,  as 
it  were,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  whereas 
at  Locklow  Wood,  the  only  variety  she  had 
from  seeing  her  brother  read  from  morning 
till  night,  was  by  receiving  from  him  in  the 
most  provoking  manner  every  species  of  kind- 
ness and  attention,  except  that  of  bringing 
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officers,  or  even  a  Btray  curate,  now  and 
then  home  to  dine  with  them,  which  was^  in 
iactythe  only  species  of  attention  which  she 
had  the  least  pleasure  in  receiving  from  him. 
Affectionate,  calm^  and  even  pleasant  feet 
ings  being  thus  restored  between  the  two 
ladies,  they  fell  to  talking  of  the  pleasantest 
style  of  county  visiting,  and  Mrs.  Stephens 
charmed  the  heart  of  her  young  friend,  by 
saying, 

*'  In  fact,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Knight's  set,  the 
Verepoints,  the  Dermonts,  you  and  your 
brother,  and  ourselves,  ought  to  make  com* 
mon  cause,  and  contrive,  in  one  way  or  an* 
other,  to  do  something  pleasant  and  amusing, 
every  month  of  the  year." 

"What  a  divine  woman  you  are  I"  ex- 
claimed Celestina,  warmly,  cordially,  sin- 
cerely, and  with  her  gratefiil  soul  beaming 
from  her  eyes.  '*  Certainly  if  there  is  any 
condition  upon  earth  which  may  fairly  be  said 
to  resemble  what  religion  teaches  us  to  be* 
lieve  of  Heaven,  it  is  that  of  a  young  mar- 
ried woman  like  you,  scattering  happiness 
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far  and  near,  in  every  direction  I  I  do  think 
you  are  more  than  half  an  angel  ahready  !** 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  touched.  It  was  ex* 
actly  her  own  idea. 

"Charmingly  expressed^  my  dear  girl,'* 
said  she,  bending  towards  her,  and  impress- 
ing a  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  "  and  may  this 
&te  be  speedily  your  own,  my  dear." 

From  this  time  forward  the  second  thought 
of  Mrs.  Stephens — ^her  husband  and  her  little 
work  together  naturally  constitutmg  her  first 
— ^was  how  to  make  Beech  Hill  celebrated  for 
its  agreeable  influence  upon  the  county. 

To  lodge  as  many  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male,  in  it  as  Mrs.  Dermont  had  done  at  the 
Moimt  was  impossible,  and  the  idle  thought 
was  dismissed  as  soon  as  conceived.  But 
there  were  various  ways  of  making  a  house 
agreeable,  even  when  it  does  not  happen  to 
have  so  many  bed-rooms  as  the  Mount — ^to 
have  young  ladies  in  the  house,  and  to  culti* 
vate  to  easy  sort  of  intimacy  with  all  the  gen- 
tlemen out  of  it,  appeared  to  her  as  the  best 
device  that  could  be  hit  upon,  and  it  was  in 
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consequence  of  this  notion  that,  having  be- 
fore hinted  to  Julia  the  having  formed  the 
intention  of  favouring  her  with  an  inyitation, 
she  now  sent  it,  and  it  was  to  this  invitation 
that  the  attention  of  Miss  Drummond  was  at 
present  called.  The  time  had  been,  and  not 
very  many  months  ago,  when  such  a  proposal 
as  that  of  going  to  spend  a  ''week  or  ten 
days"  with  Mrs.  Stephens  would  have  ap- 
peared to  her  as  one  absolutely  impossible  to 
accept^  ''on  account  of  its  being  so  very 
disagreeable/'  For  then,  every  day  in  v^rhich 
Alfred  had  not  shared  in  her  readings,  her 
walkings,  and  her  talkings,  would  have  been 
a  day  from  which  all  joy  and  gladness  would 
seem  to  have  been  ex^cluded.  But  now  the 
case  was  different,  and  the  idea  of  getting 
away  appeared  like  a  release  from  suffering. 

"Well,  my  dear,  what  do  you  say  to 
this  invitation  ?  It  is  abundantly  civile  cer* 
tainly." 

And  Mrs.  Dermont  looked  as  if  she  thought 
Beech  Hill  had  taken  a  startling  liberty  with 
the  Mount. 
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**  If  you  have  no  objection,  ma'am/'  replied 
Julia,  "  I  should  like  to  go/' 

**  No,  if  you  wish  it,  Julia,  I  certainly  do 
not  see  any  particular  objection.  It  is  meant, 
I  suppose,  as  a  return  for  our  asking  them 
here.  It  is  from  Beech  Hill,  colonel,  asking 
Julia  to  stay  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Do  you  see  any  objection,  as  she  seems  to 
like  it?" 

^'Oh!  I  am  so  glad  you  like  that  Mrs. 
Stephens^  my  dear  Julia  T'  exclaimed  Miss 
Thorwold,  before  the  deliberating  colonel 
could  find  time  to  reply.  ^^  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talent  about  her,  and  I  should  greatly 
like  to  see  more  of  her.«  I  think  you  are  so 
right  for  wishing  to  go." 

These  words  were  well  timed,  and  well 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  intended  by 
the  lovely  speaker.  Next  to  her  nervously 
eager  wish  for  the  earliest  possible  celebra* 
tion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  between  her- 
self and  Alfred,  Amelia's  most  earnest  desii'e 
at  that  time  was  to  get  rid  of  Julia.  There 
was  something  in  the  meditative  depth  of  her 
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dark  eye  which  harassed  her,  she  knew  not 
why.  It  was  not  that  she  could  fear  one  so 
very  nearly  a  child;  that  was  impossible; 
and  she  knew,  oh  I  she  well  knew,  that  one 
word  from  faerselfy  breathed  into  the  ear  of 
Alfred  would  suffice  to  overthrow  and  obli- 
terate  all  and  every  thing  little  Julia  Drum* 
mond  could  say  to  him;  even  could  the  love- 
lorn little  soul  take  courage  and  talk  to  him 
from  mommg  to  night,  a  contingency  which 
she  also  knew  to  be  impossible ;  for  it  was 
evident,  at  least  to  her  keenly  observant 
eyes,  that  Julia  carefully  avoided  all  occasions 
of  conversing  with  him.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
she  heartily  wished. her  to  be  where  those 
tiresome  eyes  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen. 
Had  Amelia  not  made  this  little  speech, 
however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  colonel 
might  have  said  in  his  very  gentle,  kind, 
and  civil  way,  that  he  did  not  see  any  very 
good  reason  why  she  could  go  to  stay  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  therefore 
that  it  would  be  quite  as  well  perhaps  to  de- 
dine  it.    But  he  would  as  soon  have  thought 
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of  applying  }m  cane  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
80B»  as  of  makiog  sueh  an  observation  after 
what  Miss  Thorwold  had  uttered,  and  there- 
fore  when  Julia  looked  in  his  face  for  the 
fiat  which  was  to  decide  her  proceedings,  she 
received  a  smile  and  a  nod,  which  settled  the 
matter  at  once,  and  Julia  wrote  a  very  civil 
little  note,  accepting  the  invitation,  and  pro- 
mising to  arrive  at  Beech  Hill  by  dinner-time 
on  the  next  day  but  one* 

The  interests  of  Susan,  however,  were  not  for- 
gotten in  the  interval.  While  AUred  and  Amelia 
were  indulging  in  a  tSte-^t^te  ramble  in  the 
wilderness,  she  opened  to  both  her  guardian 
and  his  lady,  the  state  of  the  afiair,  assuring 
them  both,  very  earnestly,  that  she  certainly 
did  not  want  a  maid  to  wait  upon  her  the 
least  in  the  world,  but  only^  as  the  colonel 
had  said  it  was  to  be  so,  poor  Susan  had  never 
forgotten  it,  and  certainly,  if  she  did  have 
any  maid  at  aQ>  she  would  much  rather  it 
should  be  Susan  than  any  body  else. 

The  colonel,  to  whom  the  idea  of  surpris* 
ing  Julia  with  the  information  that  she  was 
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mistress  of  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
poundst  safely  placed  at  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  had  long  been  a  source  of  very  agree- 
able anticipation,  smiled  upon  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  affectionate  good  humour,  and 
said, 

"  We  will  explain  to  you  all  about  it,  my 
dear,  the  very  day  that  you  come  to  be  seven* 
teen,  and  there  is  but  a  week  or  two  wanting 
of  it  now,  Julia,  and  then  you  will  see,  my 
dear  child,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  whose 
arm  it  was  that  came  between  my  head  and 
the  sabre  that  was  raised  to  cut  it  off.  I 
have  done  all  I  could,  my  dear,  and  I  would 
have  done  more  still  if  I  had  known  how. 
However,  it  is  all  very  snug  and  comfortable, 
and  clear,  as  you  will  find  ;  and  though  I 
suppose  most  people  would  think  that  your 
having  a  maid  for  the  future  was  rather  more 
than  was  necessary,  Mrs.  Dermont  likes  it  as 
well  as  I  do^  in  order  that  you  may  at  once 
feel  the  comfort  and  profit  of  having  had  a 
tolerably  good  guardian.  But  seventeen  is 
quite  early  enough  to  be  of  age,  Julia,  and  I  i 
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won't  do  any  thing  irregular  in  any  way,  and 
that  prevents  my  telling  you  that  you  may 
have  Susan  Jenkins  into  the  house  directly, 
but  you  have  my  leave,  and  Mrs,  Dermont's 
leave  too,  my  dear,  to  tell  her  that  she  may 
hold  herself  engaged  to  come  on  the  15th  of 
next  month." 

Julia  thanked  them  both  very  sweetly  for 
their  kindness,  and  set  off  forthwith  upon 
another  solitary  walk  to  the  copse  to  carry 
the  good  news  to  Susan .  Poor  Julia  I  How 
deep,  how  very  deep  was  the  wound  which 
disappointment  had  made  in  her  young 
heart  I  The  autumn  sun  shone  and  many 
a  gay  bird  was  still  singing  amidst  the  russet 
boughs,  and  the  nature  of  Julia  was  not  so  com- 
pletely  changed  as  to  make  her  unconscious 
of  this ;  but  now,  the  only  effect  which  it  pro* 
duced  on  her  was  to  fill  her  ey^s  with  tears. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

It  was  long  since  the  beautiful  Miss  Thor- 
wold  had  felt  so  nearly  easy  in  mind,  as  she 
did  now.  The  passionate  adoration  of  her 
young  loTor  seemed  to  increase  with  every 
passing  hour,  and  his  devoted  parents,  seeing 
the  unlimited  power  she  evidently  held  over 
his  happiness,  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as 
a  being  of  more  than  mere  human  importance. 
She  had  no  cause  to  fear  any  observations  of 
theirs.  Alfred  had  thrown  over  her  the  glit* 
tering  armour  of  his  love^  which  was  in  their 
eyes  a  sort  of  holy  panoply  which  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  sacrilege  to  touch. 
To  the  repeated  letters  of  the  impatient 
young  man^  the  lawyers  had  vouchsafed  the 
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most  satdsfiictoiy  answers,  stating  that  die 
propoty  was  of  a  nature  to  render  the  busi* 
ness  remariuibly  ample,  and  that  all  the  ne- 
cessary deeds  would  be  forwarded  forth- 
witL  From  Lord  and  Lady  Ripley  she  had 
the  most  agreeable  letters  ima^nable,  in  which 
these  affectionate  relatives  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  her  happy  prospects 
— promising  that  the  fond  uncle  would  take 
care  to  be  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Knight  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  that  he  might  have  the 
happiness  of  giving  her  away,  and  that  the 
generous  aunt  would  take  care  to  contribute 
to  her  carbeille  de  mariage^  as  soon  as  she 
was  well  enough  to  go  shopping.  Even  the 
great  bugbear  of  her  existence,  her  debts, 
her  ever-threatening,  ever-present  debts, 
seemed  now  to  be  scarcely  terrible  at  all ;  for 
did  her  creditors  hold  off  their  urgent  claims 
till  she  were  actually  married,  and  of  this  her 
excellent  friend  Mrs.  Stedworth  gave  her 
great  hopes,  she  felt  such  a  happy  degree  of 
confidence  in  her  influence  over  her  future 
husband,  as  to  make  the  paying  them  then  a 
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matter  of  very  little  consequence  indeed. 
Nay,  even  should  the  unfeeling  hrutes,  her 
creditors,  trouble  her  during  the  short  in- 
terval which  still  remained  before  her  mar* 
riage,  she  felt  little  doubt  —  very  little 
doubt — ^that  she  could  induce  her  lover  to 
bring  forward  the  necessary  sum,  without  its 
causing  the  least  diminution  of  his  ardent 
wish  to  receive  the  blessing  of  her  hand. 

In  short,  when  Julia  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  left  the  Mount  to  make  an  indepen- 
dent visit  as  a  grown-up  young  lady,  she  left 
as  happy  a  party  as  possible.  The  colonel 
and  his  wife,  looking  at  the  beautiful  young 
couple,  who  reclined  upon  the  sofas,  weaving 
delightful  plans  for  the  future,  or  glided  over 
the  lawns,  and  through  the  shrubberies  Hke 
blest  spirits  in  Paradise,  as  the  fiilfilment  and 
embodying  of  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  wishes 
they  had  ever  formed ;  while  the  beautiful 
couple  themselves,  looked  back  again  at  them 
with  a  fulness  of  contentment  which  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  behold.  Julia  saw  all  this  very 
plainly  when  she  bade  them  farewell,  and 
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perhaps  she  may  be  forgiven,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  considered,  though  she 
heaved  a  sigh  as  she  thought  how  very  little 
her  presence  was  needed  in  the  only  home 

she  had  ever  known. 

•  •  •  • 

At  Beech  Hill  the  scene  was  a  very  different 
one.  She  was  immediately  converted  into  a 
young  lady  of  great  consequence,  and,  better 
still,  she  found  that  Charlotte  Verepoint  was 
also  a  guest  there.  A  feeling  which  was 
perhaps  ^cousin-germaine  to  that  which  would 
have  made  Colonel  Dermont  decline  the  invi- 
tation to  his  ward,  had  his  intended  daughter- 
in-law  not  favoured  it,  had  also  made  the 
lady  of  the  Grange  look  a  little  stiff  when  a 
similar  invitation  to  her  daughter  was  com- 
municated to  her  i  but  she  too,  was  stopped, 
ere  she  gave  expression  to  it,  for  looking  in 
the  face  of  Charlotte  she  saw,  as  of  late  she 
had  often  done,  that  she  looked  both  heavy- 
eyed  and  pale,  and  therefore,  instead  of  any 
thingness  civil,  she  said,  "  I  don*t  quite  know, 
Charlotte,  why  these  quite  new  people  should 

VOL.  III.  E 
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be  so  very  out-of-the-common-^way  ciyil,  as  to 
ask  you  to  stay  with  them,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  my  dear>  I  ha^e  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  your  accepting  it»  if  you  think  it 
will  amuse  you.  What  do  you  say  to  it» 
Charlotte?  You  know  that  you  need  not 
stay  an  hour  longer  than  you  like.  And  upon 
my  word,  I  think  you  would  be  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  civilly,  by  way  of  an  ex.cu8e.^ 

'*  If  you  have  no  objection,  mamma,"  re» 
plied  Charlotte,  slightly  colouring,  '*  I  should 
prefer  going.  And  if  I  do  not  like  it  when 
I  get  there,  I  will  write  to  you  to  send  the 
carriage  for  me.  I  dare  say  Sophy  will  be 
able  to  find  means  of  sending  it.^ 

The  circumstance  of  Miss  Verepoint's 
being  one  of  the  party  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
Julia.  Of  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  she  was  the  only  one  who  had  ever 
seemed  to  think  the  little  orphan  much  worthy 
of  notice.  Had  she  been  strikingly  beautiful 
as  a  child  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Nay,  even  had  some  touching  story  of  pitiable 
dependence  been  attached  to  her,  she  might 
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have  appeared  more  interesting,  but  being 
neither  handsome  nor  ugly,  rich  nor  poor, 
high-bom    nor  a  beggar-^rl,  belonging  to 
nobody,  interesting  to  nobody,  it  was  not  very 
surprising  that  nobody  had  taken  much  notice 
of  her.    Charlotte  Verepoint,  however,  had 
always  been  an  exception  to  this  natural  state 
of  things.    The  difference  in  their  ages,  how- 
ever, had  hitherto  prevented  every  thing  like 
the  companionship  of  equality  between  them, 
Julia  having  till  very  lately  retained  so  com- 
pletely the  appearance  of  a  child,  that  the 
perfectly  grown  up,  and  highly-finished  Miss 
Verepoint  could  only  "  take  a  good  deal  of 
notice  of  her,"  the  intimacy  of  equal  friend- 
ship was  yet  to  come.     And  there  now  seemed 
an  excellent  chance  that  it  would  come.   Nei- 
ther of  them  had  at  this  moment  the  happy  flow 
of  young  animal  spirits  which  makes  every  new 
scene  delightftil,  and  both  were  surrounded  by 
people  whom  they  thought  particularly  disa- 
greeable, and  by  a  general  aspect  of  domestic 
arrangement,  sufficiently  unlike  what   they 
had  been  used  to  see,  to  make  them  feel 
£    2 
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themselves  not  only  in  a  new,  but  a  strange 
land. 

I  am  not  such  a  novice  as  not  to  know  that 
two  young  ladies,  both  of  them  having  suffi- 
cient beauty,  and  sufficient  unhappiness,  to  be 
considered  in  some  degree  as  heroines,  ought 
never,  under  any  circumstances  to  suffer  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts,  and  the  exquisite 
perfectionof  their  high-breeding,  and  exalted 
tone  of  character,  to  be  tarnished  and  defaced 
by  giving  way  to  the  contemptible  temptation 
of  quizzing.  But  unfortunately,  both  my 
young  ladies,  notwithstanding  all  their  sor- 
rows— and  both  had  suffered — were  neither 
of  them  free  from  that  ensnaring  &culty,  a 
strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and,  truth 
obliges  me  to  confess  that,  despite  the  sorrow 
and  the  sadness  which  were  most  certainly  at 
the  heart  of  each,  their  first  approach  to  a 
thorough  mutual  good  understanding,  was 
made  by  each  becoming  aware  that  the  other 
was  undergoing  a  merry  martrydom,  from 
forcing  her  features  to  retain  a  vigorous 
gravity,  while  longing  to  indulge  in  a  laugh. 
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Mrs.  Stephens  was  certainly  at  that  mo- 
ment vehemently  beset  by  the  danger  of  a 
too  perfect  and  overflowing  self-satis&ction. 
She  was,  as  we  know,  a  young  married  wo- 
man— in  the  most  interesting  of  all  situations. 
She  had  generously  blessed  the  man  of  her 
choice  with  her  heart,  her  hand,  and  all  her 
money  1  And  these  claims  upon  his  affection 
were  answered,  as  her  heart  assured  her,  by 
such  a  passionate  devotion  on  his  part,  as 
placed  her  among  the  happy  few  whose  exist* 
ence  bore  all  the  glowing  raptures  of  romance, 
and  all  the  sober  certainty  of  real  bliss  into 
the  bargain.  This  was  much  ;  but  it  was  not 
all.  She  possessed,  in  addition,  the  ineffable 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  had,  by  the 
mere  force  of  intellect,  converted  an  ordained 
Christian  priest,  into  a  Socinian  philosopher  f 
^nd,  tocrown  all,  shehadnow  '^filled  her  house'' 
with  beauties  and  heiresses,  all  of  them  well 
bom,  and  all  of  them  from  decidedly  the  most 
distinguished  dass  of  county  aristocracy  ; 
while,  to  render  the  scene  of  her  festive  hos*- 
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pitalities  perfect,  there  was  at  this  most  aus- 
picious moment  a  party  of  military  at  the 
neighbouring  town,  with  all  the  officers  un* 
married,  and  the  majority  of  them,  as  Fame 
declared,  very  nearly  allied  to  nobility. 

When  Mrs.  Stephens  met  her  three  young 
ladies  in  her  pea-green  caHco-fumished  draw- 
ing-room, all  dressed  for  dinner,  and  knew  in 
her  heart  that  three  single  men,  one  being 
George  Marsh,  and  the  other  two  '*  honour- 
able" military  Misters,  ^ere  coming  to  dine 
with  them,  her  bosom  heaved  with  the  con- 
scious powers  of  patronising.  She  felt  that 
nothing  was  so  delightful  as  being  a  young 
married  woman  with  a  house  full  of  gay  comr 
pany. 

"  How  charmingly  you  look,  my  dear  girls, 
all  of  you !  Our  little  Overby  will  speedily 
become,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  fEivonrite  quar- 
ters of  the  military.  In  &ct,  you  know,  when 
men  of  high  family  are  quartered  in  a  county 
.town,  it  becomes  a  positive  duty  in  the 
county  families  to  notice  them.    But  it  must 
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be  a  dreadful  bore  to  do  it,  unless  there 
happen  to  be  some  nioe  girls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.'* 

Charlotte  and  Julia  involuntarily  exchanged 
a  glance.  Celestina,  whose  arm  was  entwined 
in  that  of  her  young  married  friend,  gave  her 
a  fond  squeeze. 

"May  I  inquire, Mrs.  Stephens,"  said  Miss 
Verepoint,  **  which  of  our  military  neighbours 
are  coming  here  to-day  ?" 

"  I  have  taken  care,  my  dear,  that  your 
fiivourite  beau  shall  be  one  of  them,"  replied 
the  festive  matron  with  a  familiar  nod.  "We 
have  got  the  Honourable  Mr.  Foster,  who 
every  one  gives  to  you,  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Ford,  whom  many  suspect  of  having  a 
liking  HERE."  And  Mrs.  Stephens  playfully 
pulled  (but  not  so  as  to  derange  it)  one 
of  Celestina's  stout  ringlets.  We  should 
have  asked  Borrowdale,  for  our  dining-table 
holds  ten,  quite  as  well  as  it  does  eight,  but 
he  is  gone  away.  Whether  for  good  or  not 
nobody  seems  to  know.  Some  people  do  say 
that  it  was  the  learning  Miss  Thorwold's  en- 
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gagement  to  Alfred  Dermont  which  sent  him 
off.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  something  about 
that,  Miss  Drummond  ?  It  is  pretty  certain 
I  believe,  that  he  did  fall  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  And  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us 
now,  whether  it  came  to  a  proposal  or  not?'* 

"  If  it  did,"  replied  Julia,  **  I  never  heard 
of  it/*' 

^^  But  it  may  have  been  the  case,  for  all 
that.  Miss  Thorwold  is  so  excessively  ad- 
mired, that  I  dare  say  she  never  passes  a 
month  without  receiving  a  proposal  from 
somebody  or  other.  Some  girls  mention 
those  things,  and  some  don't,  you  know.  I^ 
for  one,  was  always  uncommonly  close." 

Then,  dropping  the  clinging  arm  of  her 
particular  friend,  she  turned  herself  full  upon 
Miss  Verepoint,  and  placing  a  hand  upon  each 
of  her  shoulders,  she  said,  '*  I  strongly  suspect, 
my  dear,  that  you  are  a  little  in  my  way  in 
that  matter.  I  would  bet  half-a-crown  to  a 
pin,  that  when  a  gentleman  is  sweet  upon 
you,  you  contrive  to  keep  it  a  pretty  close 
secret  from  mamma — eh,  Charlotte?     You 
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must  let  me  call  you  Charlotte  now^  my  dear; 
and  you»  too,  dear,  you  must  be  plain 
Julia,  or  pretty  Julia  now,  it  must  be^  I  sup- 
pose, for  every  body  says  that  you  have  sud- 
denly shot  up  into'a  beauty.  But  what  I  mean 
is,  that  I  must  call  you  all  by  your  Christian 
names,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  de- 
4;estable  as  filling  one's  house  in  the  country, 
and  then  not  being  intimate.  But  here  come 
the  officers*  Your  brother  is  late,  Celes«> 
tina." 

Of  the  two  young  men  who  were  now 
ushered  into  the  room  by  Mrs.  Stephens's 
page,  or  second  footman — ^for  both  titles  were 
occasionally  given  him  by  his  master  and 
mistress — of  these  two  young  men,  one  was 
the  very  well-looking,  intelligent,  gentleman- 
like sort  of  personage  who  has  been  already 
alluded  to  as  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Mrs. 
Verepoint's,  and  the  other  a  youth  who  re- 
sembled him  in  no  way,  excepting  that  he, 
too,  had  the  advantage  of  a  titled  father. 
This  Honourable  Mr.  Ford  was  just  eighteen, 
rather  short,  very  thin,  with  red  hair  and 
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white  eye-lashes,  and  a  general  air  of  silli- 
ness  in  all  he  said,  and  all  he  did,  which  even 
his  regimentals — for  he  never  put  off  his  re- 
gimentals if  he  could  help  it — could  not  al- 
ways redeem  from  young-lady  neglect,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  minds  of  the  young 
ladies  were  sufficiently  developed  to  render  his 
prefix  of  '^honourable''  a  plume  wide-spread* 
ing  and  graceful  enough  to  overshadow  every 
defect.  Of  all  the  new  gentlemen,  it  was 
this  one  in  particular  upon  which  the  buoy- 
ant-spirited Celestina  had  now  fixed  her  hopes 
and  her  wishes — and  it  was  long  since  she 
had  attacked  any  young  gentleman  with 
equal  success.  Mrs.  Stephens^s  afiectionate 
sympathy  had  been,  as  she  gratefiilly  acknow- 
ledged, of  immense  service  to  her  in  the  pro- 
g;ress  of  this  new  attachment,  for  the  young 
man  was  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  over-looked 
and  forgotten  by  his  brother  officers,  and  ^ 
polite  attentions  of  Mr.  Stephens,  who  even 
without  the  friendship-taught  injunctions  of 
his  lady  upon  the  subject,  would  have  felt  a 
strong  natural  propensity  to  patronise  the 
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son  of  a  lord,  had  really  contributed  a  great 
deal  towards  making  ^^  country  quarters  *' 
agreeable  to  the  youth,  and  the  consequence 
was^  that  the  youths  all  noble  as  he  was,  felt 
himself  extremely  well-disposed  to  accept  all 
the  invitations,  whether  general,  ^^  to  come  in 
of  an  evening  whenever  he  liked  \**  or,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  ^^to  meet  a  party  at 
dinner,''  which  emanated  from  Beech  Hill. 

The  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  a 
most  delightful  degree  of  intimacy  with  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Ford. 

He  danced  the  Highland  reel,  too,  for  he 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  could  not  possibly  do 
less  in  return  for  all  the  hospitality  he  re- 
ceived, than  offer  to  teach  the  young  lady 
staying  there  his  &vourite  steps. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  morning  occupations  in 
the  worlds  Cdestina  best  liked  the  practising 
difficult  steps  widi  a  young  gentleman.  Bhe 
Tras  never  tired — ^no,  never  1  Nor  was  Mrs. 
Stephens  ever  tired  of  playing.  It  was,  as 
•she  said,  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  for  a  young 
married  woman  in  her  situation  to  delight  in. 
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la  an  easy  chair,  brought  to  a  proper  height 
by  sofa-cushions,  and  her  footstool  always  as- 
siduously placed  at  her  feet  by  the  honourable 
lieutenant  himself,  how  was  it  possible  that 
she  could  do  any  thing  "safer"  than  play 
reels  to  that  dear  boy  and  girl  ?  No,  she 
assured  her  "  Liebe"  that  she  had  never  felt 
so  well  since  she  married,  and  she  only  hoped 
that  the  being  who  was  dearer  to  them  than 
themselves,  would  inherit  the  taste  for  music 
and  the  dance,  which  enabled  her  to  pass  the 
lingering  hours  of  expectation  so  delight- 
fully 1 

Soon  after  these  pleasant  morning  pas- 
times had  been  established,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Ford  took  such  veiy  persevering  pains 
to  drill  Miss  Celestina  into  the  perfection  of 
the  Highland  fling,  that  she  could  not  help 
thinking  there  was  something  very  particular 
in  his  manner ;  and  with  a  degree  of  confix 
dence  well  suited  to  the  tender  fijendship 
which  united  her  to  her  dear  young  married 
friend,  she  mentioned  one  or  two  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  perfectly  unnecessary 
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squeezing  of  her  hand  made  a  principal  fea* 
ture,  and  having  done  so,  desired  her,  with-* 
out  restraint  or  scruple,  to  give  her  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  experience,  and  tell  her  what 
she  thought  of  it.  Mrs.  Stephens  answered 
this  appeal  in  the  manner  it  deserved — ^that 
is  to  say,  with  equal  frankness  and  good 
sense. 

"  My  dearest  Celestina  "  she  said,  "  it  is 
impossible  for  any  married  woman,  who  has 
already  passed  through  all  the  agitating  or- 
deal that  precedes  the  life-long  union  with  the 
man  beloved^  not  to  perceive  that  Ford  is 
becoming  passionately  fond  of  you/' 

"  You  really  think  so,  my  dearest  friend?" 
said  Celestina — '*  dearest  and  best,''  she  add- 
ed, tenderly  imjpressing  a  kiss  upon  her  fore- 
head ;  "  you  really  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed,  my  love/'  was  the  reply. 

*^  Then,  my  darling  Mrs.  Stephens^  I  will 
not  pretend  to  deny  that  I  do  begin  to  think 
so  myself.  But  alas  1  dearest  I  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  too,  that  he  is  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  I  am !'' 
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^^  Nonsense,  child  !^  returned  Mrs.  Stephens, 
in  a  tone  of  most  welcome  indignation — which 
was  indeed  quite  sincere,  for  Mrs.  Stephens 
herself  was  a  good  dozen  years  older  than  her 
*'  Liebe,'*  **  nonsense,  child  I  Who  ever  heard 
of  people  &lling  in  love  according  to  the 
chorch  register?  I  tell  you  that  Ford  evi- 
dently likes  you,  Celestina ;  and  I  shall  be 
positively  angry,  I  promise  you,  if  you  let 
any  absurd  speculations  about  his  youth  de- 
stroy all  that  I  have  been  domg  for  your  ad- 
vantage." 

*^  Oh  I  do  not  suppose  me  such  an  ungrate- 
fill  wretch  V^  exdiumed  Celestina,  with  great 
feeling.  '^I  should  deserve  never  again  to 
speak  to,  never  again  to  see,  a  young  man,  if 
I  could  for  a  moment  forget  all  you  have  done 
for  me  !  Besides,  dearest^  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you  in  my  heart,  though  my  poor  ner- 
vous spirits  wanted  the  solace  of  hearing  you 
say  somethingH^heering.  But  I  am  perfectly 
certain  you  are  right  in  your  theory.  ^  Love, 
light  as  air,'  you  know,  and  all  that  beautiful 
passage,  proves   it   clearly.      Besides,  my 
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dearest  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  can  be  so  lament* 
ably  blinded  as  to  doubt  that  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven?  I  quite  adopt  your  su- 
perior views  about  the  Trinity,  and  all 
that»  but  still  I  must  always  go  on  believ- 
ing that  marriages  me  made  in  heaven. 
Because  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  men 
and  women  from  tihe  very  beginning  of 
the  world  were  meant  to  be  joined  together 
in  matrimony;  and  my  firm  believe  is, 
that  ALL  are  intended  to  be  married,  and 
that  when  they  do  not,  it  is  only  the  effect 
of  accident,  like  a  broken  leg,  or  any  other 
misfortune  of  that  sort.  And  if  dear  Ford 
is  intended  for  me  by  Heaven,  I  would  not 
be  so  impious  as  to  prevent  it,  for  any  thing 
that  could  be  offered  me  I  I  believe  that  I 
do  look  rather  particularly  young  for  my  age, 
which  I  have  told  yim,  dearest,  though  I 
never  told  any  body  else.  But  my  common 
sense  taught  me  that  without  it  you  could 
never  understand  things  really  as  they  are, 
and  feel  the  difference  it  makes  when  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  besides,  I  feel  so 
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very  sure  that  you  will  not  betray  me,  that  I 
confessed  it  without  the  least  scruple/* 

"  Most  certainly  I  shall  not  betray  you, 
my  dear,  for  I  make  a  principle  never  to 
mention  the  ages  of  any  of  the  girls  that  I 
make  friends  of.  But  it  is  quite  childisX, 
Celestina,  to  talk  of  your  age  as  you  do.  A 
girl  at  thirty  is  in  the  very  prime  of  her 
youth  and  beauty ;  and  in  my  own  opinion, 
no  woman  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of 

herself  till  just  about  that  time/' 

•  •  •  #  # 

This  conversation  had  gone  far  towards 
confirming  all  the  hopes  of  Celestina,  and 
stifling  all  her  fears;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  her  spirits  were  in  a  most  delight- 
ful state  of  fermentation.  Whenever  this 
was  the  case,  her  dress  was  sure  to  glow,  as 
it  were,  with  the  bright  reflection  from  her 
heart,  and  when  George  Marsh  entered  the 
drawing-room  at  Beech  Hill,  to  join  the  din- 
ner-party mentioned  above,  he  positively 
started  when  his  eye  first  caught  sight  of  her 
costume.     Her  robe  was  of  very  thin  orange- 
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coloured  silk,  which,  being  quite  new,  and 
very  fully  flounced,  stuck  out  in  all  directions 
to  such  an  extent,  that  she  seemed  almost  to 
fill  the  room  ;  and  being  considerably  taller, 
as  well  as  stouter  than  the  two  other  young 
ladies,  who  where,  moreover,  clad  in  white, 
and  in  all  ways  as  simply  dressed  as  it  was 
well  possible  for  ladies  to  be,  she  really  looked 
like  a  huge  cherry-cheeked  figure  of  wood, 
set  upon  a  stage  to  personate  a  giantess.  On 
her  head  she  had  fastened  a  net  veil,  embroi- 
dered in  large  flowers  by  her  own  fair  hands, 
this  hung  down  behind,  sometimes  permitted 
to  appear  over  one  shoulder,  and  sometimes 
over  the  other.  An  immensely  fiill-blown, 
artificial,  cabbage-rose  bloomed  over  her  right 
ear,  while  just  in  firont  of  the  left  sprouted  a 
bunch  of  bright-blue  convolvolus,  leaves,  ten- 
drils, and  blossoms,  sportively  stretching 
themselves  till  they  caught  the  veil  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  where  their  playful  gambols 
were  trained  into  usefidness  by  being  made 
to  attach  that  gracefiil  piece  of  floating  dra- 
voL.  in.  r 
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pery  to  the  redundant  hair  beneath.  Poor 
George  Marsh  I  It  was  a  great  weakness  to 
care  so  very  mach  about  it.  But  he  blushed 
up  to  the  very  top  of  his  high  forehead  as  he 
looked  at  her;  and  then,  certainly  without 
intending  to  do  it,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Miss  Verepoint.  It  could  not  have  been 
firom  any  unconscious  wish  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  the  two  figures,  because  his 
memory  rendered  the  assistance  of  his  eyes 
on  that  point  quite  superfluous — ^but  it  might 
have  been  done  mechanically^  perhaps,  to  see 
how  she  bore  it. 

And  ten  to  one  it  was,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  Miss  Verepoint  turned  her  eyes  towards 
him.  The  eyes  just  met,  and  were  instantly 
cast,  as  by  the  same  movement,  on  the  carpet^ 
but  not  before  they  had  said  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  intended  to  say.  The  eyes 
of  George  had  plainly  said,  '<  Pity  me  I"  and 
the  eyes  of  Charlotte  had  as  plainly  answered, 
*^  I  do."  And  before  another  moment  had 
passed,  they  were  standing  beside  each  other, 
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though  probably  neither  of  them  knew  how 
it  happened ;  it  might  be,  perhaps,  only  be-> 
cause  he  generally  did  take  Miss  Verepoint 
in  to  dinner,  and  that  he  thought  it  was  as 
well  to  have  his  arm  ready  when  the  signal 
should  arrive.  He  spoke  to  her  in  a  low 
voice,  and  she  answered  him  in  the  same 
tone,  and  with  a  quiet  air  of  kindly  intimacy^ 
that  made  him  speedily  forget  that  there  were 
any  such  things  as  orange-coloured  sarsenet 
and  cherry-coloured  cheeks  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Stephens'  dinner  was  one  of  a  class 
by  no  means  so  small  in  number  as  it  ought 
to  be.  It  may  not  yet  appear  to  indicate  any 
great  refinement  of  taste»  or  any  particularly 
exalted  tone  of  moral  feeling,  to  make  the 
dinners  of  such  a  personage  as  Mrs.  Stephens 
the  subject  of  a  grave  philippic.  But,  never- 
theless, conscience  urges  me  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject,  because  it  is  one 
that,  however  vulgar,  is  of  very  decided  im- 
portance to  the  comfort  o&that  numerous  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  human  family,  who 
like  to  live  well,  without  having  the  power  of 
p2 
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seeking  this  indulgence  in  that  exalted  sphere 
(I  speak  of  earth  and  not  of  heaven). 

"  Dove  si  piiote  qiial  que  si  vuole." 

The  grave  philippic  that  my  conscience  urges 
me  to  make  against  the  dinner  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens is,  that  it  was  cold.  Now  as  every 
body  may  have  their  dinners  hot,  if  they  will 
only  take  the  trouble  of  making  a  little  fuss 
about  it,  I  think  it  is  doing  a  service  to  all 
the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenses  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  to  assure 
them  that  if  their  dinners  consisted  of  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  they  would  be  worth 
nothing  if  they  were  cold.  Having  dis- 
charged my  duty  by  saying  thus  much,  I  may 
proceed  at  once  to  the  scenes  which  took 
place  in  the  drawing-room  after  the  cold  din- 
ner was  got  through  and  done  with. 

Mrs.  Stephens,  who  very  correctly  thought 
that  her  dinner  was  not  at  all  colder  than 
usual,  was  in  high  spirits,  as  all  ladies 
must  be  who  feel  conscious  that  they  are  pre- 
siding over  exactly  such  a  f^te  as  their  fa- 
vourite day-dreams  had  led  them  to  arrange 
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as  precisely  that  which  they  should  best  like 
to  preside  over.  It  was  quite  a  county 
party,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  It  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  party  of  pretty  girls  together  I 
— and  so  much  more  difficult  still  to  get  a 
set  of  ^  good"  men  to  meet  them  !  But  she 
had  managed  to  do  both.  Talent  might  do 
any  thing,  she  believed,  and  this  was  as  true 
at  Stoke  as  it  would  be  in  the  gayest  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  world. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  regaled  her 
fancy  as  she  sipped  her  coffee  (although  the 
coffee  was  as  cold  as  the  dinner)^  and  such 
thoughts  could  hardly  fail  to  make  her  gay, 
animated,  and  delightful.  Even  the  interval 
which  the  gentlemen  thought  it  civil  to  be- 
stow upon  Mr.  Stephens'  thin  claret,  thick 
port,  and  hot  sherry,  did  not  appear  tedious, 
such  power  has  the  animation  of  a  ^^fine 
spirit**  in  producing  the  "  fine  issiies"  which 
lead  to  enjoyment  I 

"Celestinal*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stephens, 
placing  herself  at  the  pianoforte,  '^  I  must 
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positively  play  over  poor  dear  Ford's  fa- 
vourite reel.  I  know  he  will  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  the  moment  he  hears  it.  Give  me  my 
footstool,  Celestina.  I  don't  mind  any  of 
you,  my  dear  girls,  so  I  shall  not  apologise 
for  my  chair,  and  my  cushions,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  You  should  all  of  you  try  to  get 
intimate  with  young  married  women,  and  go 
to  stay  with  them.  There  is  nothing  so 
useful.  Celestina  Marsh  is  a  perfect  treasure  I 
You,  my  dear  Miss  Dermont,  my  dear  Julia, 
I  mean,  you  will  soon,  I  dare  say,  have  a  nice 
opportunity,  for  when  Alfred  Dermont  is 
married,  of  course  there  is  nobody  so  likely 
to  be  asked  to  stay  with  his  wife  as  you. 
TlTiere  are  they  to  live,  dear  ?'' 

**  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  settled  yet,"  re- 
plied Julia,  with  resolute  and  very  respectable 
composure. 

*'  I  understand.  I  presume,  dear,  that  you 
are  not  yet  quite  taken  into  all  their  counsels. 
What  a  beautiful  creature  she  is !  Is  not  she, 
my  dear  Charlotte?  Such  a  complexion! 
It  is  perfectly  divine.  But,  ah,  me  I  poor  dear 
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creature,  when  she  has  been  married  as  long 
as  I  have,  I  dare  say  she  will  flush  after  din- 
ner, just  as  I  do." 

And  here  Mrs.  Stephens  ceased  to  indulge 
her  fingers  in  rambling  over  the  keys,  raising 
both  hands  to  her  face,  which  really  was 
all  in  aglow,  nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  and  fore- 
head. 

"  It  is  quite  shocking,  positively.  My  face 
is  as  hot  as  a  coal ;  but  young  married  women 
I  believe,  always  are  so,  therefore  it  is  no 
good  to  complain.  Celestina!  How  abominably 
idle  you  are  this  evening  I  I  won't  practise 
playing,  ifyou  won't  practise  dancing.  Do  you 
all  know  Scotch  steps,  girls  ?  I  certainly  do 
think  that  a  Scotch  reel  is  the  loveliest  dance 
in  the  world ;  all  girls  ought  to  learn  it.  It 
is  the  most  bewitching  style  of  thing  imagin- 
able. Something  so  playful,  so  firolicsome, 
so  gay.  Do  you  know  it,  my  dear  Miss  Vere 
— ^my  dear  Charlotte,  I  would  say  ?  Is  it  not 
detestable  to  see  how  ceremony  sticks  to  one, 
even  when  one  is  most  determined  to  throw  it 
off?     But  we  will  not  be  mastered  by  it,  wil 
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we,  dears  ?  No  I  by  my  self  I  swear  we  will 
not.  But  tell  me,  Charlotte,  do  you  know  the 
Scotch  reel  ?" 

"  Not  very  well,"  replied  Miss  Verepoint, 
^'  but  I  have  seen  the  Miss  Murrays  dance 
it.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  ought  to  be 
danced  by  more  than  two." 

"  Two,  three,  four,  I  do  not  believe  it  sig- 
nifies  a  farthing  how  many^  or  how  few,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  minstrel  who  will  accompany 
them  with  spirit,  and  active  heels,  whether 
many  or  few.  This  is  the  style  of  play  for 
it,'*  and  here  the  animated  hostess  began  to 
thump  the  keys  till  they  seemed  to  roar  under 
the  infliction.  ^^Celestinal"  she  cried,  ^set 
off  this  minute,  or  I  will  not  touch  the  instru- 
ment again  to-night,  and  then  we  shall  see 
what  Ford  will  say.  That's  rights  dear, 
dance  away !  I  have  no  notion  of  wasting 
my  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Miss  Marsh  had  began  some  dancing  and 
prancing  evolutions  at  half  speed,  upon  hear- 
ing the  threatening  remonstrance  of  her 
friend  j  but,  as  there  was  no  Mr.  Ford  ther^ 
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the  inspiration  was  wanting,  and  after  "  set- 
ting" a  little,  and  crossing  twice  with  swim- 
ming drapery  but  languid  limbs,  she  suddenly 
stopped,  andy  addressing  Miss  Verepoint, 
said, 

^^  I  should  not  at  all  mind  our  being  seen 
dancing  together.  Gentlemen  always  like 
that,  it  looks  so  good-humoured  and  lively ; 
but  I  don't  at  all  like  to  do  it  all  by  myself. 
Do  dance  with  me,  Miss  Verepoint !  You 
say  that  you  have  seen  the  Murrays  dance  it, 
and  if  so,  you  must  know  how  to  dance  it 
yourself.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy.  Do 
dance  with  me,  Miss  Verepoint  1" 

What  was  it  that  pleaded  in  the  heart  of 
Charlotte  for  compliance  with  this  particularly 
disagreeable  request?  Was  it  that  she 
thought  her  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Marsh, 
would  feel  less  annoyed  if,  when  he  entered 
with  the  other  gentlemen,  he  should  find  his 
sister  dancing  with  her,  instead  of  making  an 
enormously  stout  full-grown  fool  of  herself 
alone?  or  was  it  that  she  wished  to  give 
George  Marsh's  sister  something  of  conse- 
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quence  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  by 
joining  herself  in  the  unnecessary  exercise  ? 
Whatever  the  cause  of  her  doing  it,  the 
effect  was  that  she  rose  wijh  the  most  gentle, 
quiet  movement  possible,  and,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  Julia,  placed  herself  on  the  floor, 
opposite  Celestina,  who  really  looked  big 
enough  to  swallow  her  up,  and  actually  b^an 
moving  her  beautiful  little  feet  in  time  to  the 
thundering  notes  Mrs.  Stephens  was  tortur- 
ing out  of  the  pianoforte. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 
four  gentlemen  walked  in.  Miss  Verepoint, 
whatever  she  might  wish,  had  not  courage  to 
proceed,  but  instantly  stood  still,  while  Cdes- 
tina,  who  the  moment  the  door  opened  felt 
all  the  vivacious  energy  she  had  wanted  be- 
fore, set  off  again  alone,  Uke  one  possessed, 
exclaiming  as  she  passed  and  repassed  the 
blushing  Charlotte,  ^'Oh !  you  shabby  cheat! 
Look  at  her,  Mrs.  Stephens !  Only  look  at 
her !     Is  it  not  abominable  ?" 

Mrs.  Stephens  having  obtained  the  desired 
object  of  showing  ^^the  gentlemen^  what  a 
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very  pleasant,  Kvely  party  they  were,  twisted 
her  arm-chair  round  upon  its  castors,  and  said, 
**I  only  wish  you  had  all  come  in  five  mi- 
nutes ago!  Oh!  those  two  mad-caps  I  They 
have  been  making  me  play  reels  for  an  hour 
by  Shrewsbury  clock !  I  am  delighted  that 
you  are  come  to  keep  them  a  little  in  order, 
for  they  positively  make  me  do  just  what  they 
like.  Charlotte,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
punish  you  by  making  you  sit  with  all  the 
sobriety  of  a  judge  to  make  tea  for  me ;  but 
I  suppose  if  I  do  this,  that  Miss  Celestina 
will  be  jealous  of  her  ancient  privilege,  so  on 
that  particular  point  we  must  let  thmgs  re- 
main in  statu  qao^  for  fear  of  consequences/* 

Miss  Verepoint  made  no  reply  to  all  this 
lively  and  afiectionate  familiarity,  contenting 
herself  by  quietly  retreating  to  her  chair,  and 
addressing  some  trifling  remark  to  Miss 
Drummond  who  was  sitting  near  it 

George  Marsh,  meanwhile,  was  so  utterly 
confounded  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
that,  having  made  two  steps  into  the  room, 
he  stood,  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  but  had  not 
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yet  fallen.  That  Miss  Verepoint  should  be 
skipping  about  the  room  to  the  thumping  of 
Mrs.  Stephens's  boisterous  fingers,  and  with 
his  romping  sister  for  a  partner,  had  some- 
thing so  strange  and  unnatural  in  it,  that  he 
seemed  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  his  own 
senses,  as  he  contemplated  the  scene.  But 
that  she  should  permit  herself  to  be  called 
"  Charlotte,"  and  to  be  threatened  with  the 
office  of  tea-maker  by  her  detestable  hostess^ 
was  so  much  stronger  still,  that  after  a  mo- 
ment's meditation,  he  determined  frankly  to 
ask  her  if  she  did  not  find  such  familiarity 
rather  greater  than  she  liked. 

Miss  Verepoint  was  perhaps  more  vexed 
at  this  moment  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  her 
whole  life  before.  Conscious,  fully  con- 
scious of  the  motive  that  had  brought  her 
there  at  all ;  conscious,  fully  conscious  also, 
of  that  which  had  led  her  to  share  in  the  gam- 
bols of  Miss  Celestina,  she  felt  so  deeply,  so 
heartily  ashamed  of  herself,  that  she  would 
have  given  her  right  hand  could  she  have 
crept  out  unseen  from  the  gay  delights  of 
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Mrs.  Stephens's  select  party,  and  herself  in 
her  own  dear  bedroom  at  the  Grange. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  the  naive  question- 
ings of  George  Marsh  were  any  thing  but 
agreeable. 

"May  I  ask  you,  with  the  freedom  of  an 
old  friend,"  said  he,  ^'  how  it  has  happened 
that  this  presumptuous  lady  has  acquired  the 
courage  of  addressing  Miss  Verepoint  with 
such  startling  familiarity?^' 

Charlotte  coloured  violently,  and  remained 
silent  long  enough  to  let  George  Marsh  read 
in  her  half-averted  face  a  degree  of  emotion 
which  led  him  to  think  that  some  influence 
stronger  than  any  Mrs.  Stephens  could  exert 
must  have  produced  what  he  had  witnessed. 
Had  she  thus  permitted  herself  to  be  levelled 
with  his. sister,  because  she  was  his  sister? 
Something  a  little  like  this  thought  had  once 
or  twice  occurred  to  him  before,  and  this,  toge- 
ther with  the  blindness  to  consequences,  which 
is  so  common  a  symptom  in  cases  of  love,  is  the 
only  excuse  I  have  to  offer,  for  that  and 
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other  presmnptuoos  t^ionglitSv  iMA  bad  cer- 
tainly of  late  been  gradnally  rtraKng  into  bis 
beait.  Mifli  Verepcnnt,  bowerer,  (fid  not  in- 
tend tbat  bis  qnestion  should  remain  unan- 
swered^ she  only  waited  till  she  felt  that  she 
bad  sufficiently  recovered  her  composure  to 
speak  as  she  wished  to  speak,  and  then  she 
said, 

''  I  cannot  be  surprised  at  your  remark, 
Mr.  Marsh,  as  something  very  like  the  same 
question  bad  just  occurred  to  myself;  but  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  satis&ctory  answer  to 
either.  The  truth  is,  I  have  no  business 
here  at  all;  my  coming  was  a  folly,  of  wfakfa 
I  feel  ashamed,  and  both  you  and  I  must 
accept  this  feeling  as  an  atonement." 

There  was,  perhaps,  the  least  atom  in  the 
world  of  bitterness  in  this  qpeecL  Poor 
Charlotte's  own  reproaches  bad  been  severe 
enough  to  make  her  feel  that  those  of  Mr. 
Marsh  were  quite  unnecessary ;  and  Ae  cer- 
tainly wished  to  make  him  fed  this  too;  but  in 
this  she  failed  completely,  and  so  completely 
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did  he  misimderstand  her,  that  a  meaning  the 
very  reverse  of  what  she  wished  to  express 
was  what  he  found  in  her  words. 

George  Marsh  was  as  &r  removed  from 
any  thing  approaching  to  presumption  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  there  was 
in  honest  truth,  no  presumption  in  his  believ- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  Charlotte 
loved  him.  She  did  love  him ;  and  the  only 
mistake  was  that  she  had  not  kept  her  own 
secret  quite  as  well  as  she  &ncied  she  had. 
Unfortunately,  most  unfortunately  for  him, 
George  fancied  that  her  words  conveyed  the 
confession  that  she  was  domesticated  in  this 
strange  manner  with  Mrs.  Stephens,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet 
him  there,  and  that  his  fastidious  delicacy,  as 
well  as  her  own,  must  accept  of  this  as  an 
apology. 

**  Presumption  is  a  less  deadly  sin  than  in- 
gratitude," said  Greorge  Marsh  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  home  that  night  by  the  light  of  the 
moon. 
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He  said  it  more  than  once,  and  as  there 
was  nobody  to  contradict  him,  he  became, 
before  he  reached  Locklow  Wood,  perfectly 
convinced  that  it  was  so.  Whereupon  he 
walked  into  his  study  instead  of  going  to  bed 
and  before  he  left  it,  he  wrote  the  following 
lines." 

'^  In  such  a  case  as  mine,  Miss  Verepoint, 
there  is  no  opening  for  apology,  no  pretence 
for  excuse.  The  simple  truth  must  take  its 
chance,  and  if  it  does  not  plead  its  own  cause, 
it  is  hopeless  to  say  any  thing  else  for  it  I  love 
you,  Miss  Verepoint,  and  I  now  avow,  what  you 
surely  perfectly  well  know  already,  only  for  the 
desperate  purpose  of  forcing  you  to  pro^ 
nounce  my  doom.  The  contrast  between 
the  happiness  of  the  hours  I  pass  in  your 
presence,  and  the  misery  which  arises  from 
the  perilous  uncertainty  which  comes  upon 
me  in  your  absence,  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
If  I  had  no  hope,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should 
be  less  wretched  than  I  am  at  present.     Per- 
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haps  I  may  think  otherwise  when  I  receive 
your  answer. 

"  George  Tremayne  Marsh/' 

Never  surely  did  an  avowal  of  love  from  a 
favoured  lover  reach  its  destination  at  so  un- 
propitious  a  moment.  When  Miss  Verepoint 
had  dismissed  her  maid,  whose  unusually 
grave  demeanour  gave  her  silently  but  very 
plainly  to  understand,  that  she,  the  maid, 
found  herself  exceedingly  put  out,  and  very 
ill  at  ease  in  her  present  quarters^  when  she 
had  dismissed  the  solemn-looking  Sophia,  she 
sat  down  in  her  dressing-gown  before  the 
glass,  and  paying  much  less  attention  to  the 
image  upon  it  than  it  deserved,  fell  into  a 
reverie  as  grave  as  Sophia's  face,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  position  into  which  her  unautho- 
rised attachment  had  led  her. 

In  what  could  that  attachment  possibly 
end  ?  Could  she  submit  to  pass  her  days 
in  sisterly  familiarity  with  Celestina  Marsh  ? 
Could  she  permit  herself  to  be  the  frequent 
and  intimate  companion  of  Mrs.  Stephens  ? 

VOL.  m.  .  G 
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Hitherto  it  had  ever  been  her  mother^s  feel- 
ings under  such  associations,  which  had  ap- 
peared to  her  as  the  great  obstacle  to  her 
union  with  Mr.  Marsh;  but  now,  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  she  became  MIy  aware  that 
she  could  not  endure  such  association  her- 
self 

*'  But  how  am  I  to  act,  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  at  once  that  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  folly  which 
can  only  lead  to  the  ultimate  misery  of  both  ? 
Would  to  Heaven  he  would  speak  openly  at 
onccj  and  then  it  would  soon  be  over." 

No  young  lady  ever  breathed  a  wish  in 
closing  her  eyes,  that  was  more  punctually 
fulfilled  at  her  waking  dian  was  this  of  Char- 
lotte Yerepoint.  When  at  the  usual  hour 
she  rang  her  bell,  her  maid  entered,  bearing 
in  her  hand  the  short  and  pithy  note,  which 
has  been  fidthfuUy  giiren  above. 

^  Come  back  to  me  in  ten  minutes,  Sophy," 
said  the  young  lady,  who  knew  the  hand- 
writing at  a  ghmce. 

«'  He  is  light,  he  is  quite  right,"  said  she, 
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after  reading  his  letter,  and  wiping  away  a  na« 
turaltealr  or  two,  at  the  **  end  all*\at  which  they 
had  arrived.  For  she  felt  that  the  ten  minutes 
she  had  bargained  for  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  permit  her  writing  all  she  intended  to  say 
in  return.  She  took  a  pen,  and  rapidly 
wrote  the  following  words : 

"The  many  hours  which  we  have  lately 
passed  together,  have  been  more  pleasant 
than  wise.  And  I  am  so  fully  aware  of  the 
various  reasons  which  must  make  the  con* 
tinuance  of  them  highly  objectionable  for  both 
of  us,  that  I  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  you 
have  now  given  me  of  telling  you  that  they 
must  cease.  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Marsh  I 
Be  but  as  happy  as  I  wish  you,  and  you  will 
have  no  reason  to  quanrel  with  your  destiny. 
I  shall  explain  to  my  mother  with  all  confi- 
dence, and  the  most  perfect  truth,  the  reasons 
which  must  prevent  our  seeing  you  at  the 

Grange  for  the  future.    Farewell^ 
•  •  •  • 

**  Celestina,  I  have  business  which  renders 
my  return  to  Germany  absolutely  necessary,** 
o2 
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said  George  Marsh  to  his  sister,  two  days 
after  he  had  received  this  terrible  letter ;  for 
which  important  communication  his  sister 
afforded  him  an  opportunity,  by  going  home 
across  the  fields  before  breakfast,  &r  the  pur* 
pose  of  selecting  a  few  more  &vourites,  from 
her  store  of  artificial  flowers,  in  compliment 
to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ford,  who  had  been 
again  favoured  with  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

"  Going  to  Germany  again?"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  considerably  astonished  at  the  intelli* 
gence. 

**  Yes,  Celestina,  I  must  return  to  Ger- 
many, and  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  if  you  have 
any  objection  to  passing  a  few  months  with 
my  mother's  old  aunt  at  Carnarvon  ?** 

"  Objection,  George?  Good  gracious,  yes! 
To  be  sure  I  should  have  an  objection.  A 
horrible  old  woman  like  that,  who  never  sees 
a  man  firom  January  to  December.  How  can 
you  have  the  brutality  to  propose  such  a 
thing?" 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  Celestina,  to  pro- 
pose,  or  at  least  to  urge  upon  you,  any  thing 
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that  you  disliked.  But  what  is  there  you 
would  prefer  to  this,  my  dear  sister  ?  I  must 
go  to  Germany.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  should  do  so,  and  what  should  you 
propose  doing  with  yourself  during  my  ab- 
sence ?" 

'**Why,  to  stay  here,  to  be  sure,"  she 
replied.  "  I  really  do  not  believe,  George, 
that  you  intend  to  be  so  provoking  as  you 
really  are.  But,  to  be  sure,  there  never  was  a 
girl  so  much  out  of  luck  as  I  am.  Do  only 
look  back  now,  yourself,  to  every  thing  that 
has  happened  to  me  since  you  came  home. 
You  found  me  all  but  engaged  to  poor  dear 
Wheeler,  and  you  contrived,  somehow  or 
other,  to  affront  him  so  violently  at  Colonel 
Dermont's  breakfast  party,  that  I  don't  think 
he  ever  spoke  to  me  afterwards.  There  is 
many  and  many  an  obstinate  self-willed  girl 
who  would  have  plagued  a  brother  out  of  his 
life  for  playing  her  such  a  trick,  and  then 
broke  her  own  heart  into  the  bargain ;  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  George,  that  I  exerted 
myself  to  the  very  utmost  to  bear  it  welL 
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And  when  poor  dear  Waters  gave  me  reason 
to  belieye  that  he  loved  me,  I  turned  my 
thoughts  fix>m  Wheeler,  and  was  ready  to  de- 
vote myself  to  him  with  all  the  constancy  of 
woman's  love,  when  not  strangled  like  mine 
for  poor  dear  Wheeler  in  the  very  birth.  And 
what  happened  next,  George?  Your  thought- 
less inattention  to  my  feelings  is  carried  to 
such  an  excess  from  mere  natural  hardness  and 
callousness  of  heart,  that  I  should  not  be  the 
least  bit  surprised  in  the  world,  if  you  were 
to  say  that  you  did  not  know  any  thing  about 
it;  that  is  what  you  would  like  to  say,  isn't  it, 
Geoige  ?  but  it  is  no  good  to  talk  and  dwell 
upon  what  is  past  and  gone.  It  is  only  tear- 
ing one's  feelings  to  pieces  for  nothing. 
Leave  alone  poor  Waters  then,  and  just  look 
at  the  state  of  things  now  between  me  and 
the  Honourable  Mr.  FonL  He  is  devoted 
to  me,  George;  heart  and  soul  he  is  devoted 
to  me,  and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  Mrs. 
Ste]^ens — ask  her  who  is  the  only  really  kind 
fiiend  I  ever  had  in  the  world — and  if  after 
you  have  asked,  you  have  stiU  the  heart  to 
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tun  me  oat  of  this  dear  place — the  very 
house  in  which  I  was  born,  and  that  too  at 
sach  a  moment— why  kll  that  is  left  is  to 
pray  to  God  that  I  may  not  live  long.^ 

The  miserable  Geoi^  whose  thoughts 
were  occupied  by  a  variety  of  painful  sub- 
jects, had  not  distinctly  heard  one  word  in 
ten  of  Gelestina's  whining  lament,  nor  clearly 
understood  one  in  twenty.  But  when  she 
drew  forth  her  handkerchief,  as  she  natu* 
rally  did  when  speaking  of  the  desirability  of 
her  approaching  deadi,  he  understood  enough 
to  make  him  decide  upon  not  attempting  to 
control  her,  and  gently  taking  her  hand,  said, 

"  Do  not  let  my  going  vex  you,  Celestina ; 
you  shall  stay  here,  if  you  like  it.  I  hope 
a  month  or  two  may  enable  me  to  return,  and 
perhaps,  Mrs.  Stephens  will  let  you  be  a  good 
deal  with  her  during  the  interval." 

"To  be  sure  she  will,  George,'*  gaily  re- 
q>onded  his  sister ;  "  you  know  very  well  that 
she  is  never  contented  without  me,  so  you 
need  have  no  uneasiness  whatever  on  my 
account^' 
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And  here  the  conversation  stopped,  for 
neither  party  seemed  to  think  that  there  was 
any  more  to  be  said.  Luckily  Mr.  Marsh 
had  become  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  pru- 
dence was  necessary  in  all  pecuniary  affiiirs 
in  which  his  sister  was  concerned,  as  from 
some  peculiarity  in  her  organisation,  she  had 
no  power  whatever  of  keeping  possession  of 
k  shilling  as  long  as  streamers  and  flounces 
could  be  procured  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  he 
therefore  appointed  the  old  woman,  formerly 
his  nurse  but  now  his  housekeeper,  to  be  his 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  during  his  ab- 
sence, charging  her,  however,  to  make  her 
young  mistress  as  comfortable  as  she  could, 
and  to  let  her  have  all  the  money  she  could 
spare  after  defraying  the  needful  expenses  of 
the  house,  and  remitting  to  him  the  very 
small  sum  which  he  considered  needful  for 
himself.  And  all  this  being  settled  he  kissed 
Celestina  on  each  of  her  cherry  cheeks,  and 
set  ofi^  on  foot  for  the  railroad — ^the  love, 
the  grace,  the  refinement  of  Miss  Yerepoint 
resting  upon  his  memory  like  a  dream,  the 
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only  certain  and  quite  intelligible  feelings 
that  accompanied  him  being  shame  and  re- 
pentance, for  the  vanity  which  had  beguiled 
him  into  the  hope  that  had  been  so  suddenly 
crushed,  and  a  deep  but  perfectly  resigned 
conviction  that  happiness  in  this  life  was  not 
intended  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  breakfisirtable  at  Beech  HDl  cm  the 
moniiDg  which  foUowed  Mis.  Stephens's  first 
attempt  at  assembling  a  pleasant  comity 
party  around  her,  was  not  a  gay  one.  Mrs. 
Stephens  herself  indeed,  was  all  charming 
vivacity,  and  Mr/ Stephens  issued  fi:omhis 
small  study,  the  very  model  of  a  literary 
country  gentleman;  a  review  in  one  hand, 
and  a  small  bill  for  guano  in  the  other. 

But  Miss  Verepoint,  the  chief  pride  and 
boast  of  the  party,  looked  as  pale  as  ashes, 
and  answered  the  tender  inquiries  of  her 
hostess,  which  were  accompanied  with  an  in- 
timation that  she  must  '*  try  to  get  her  co- 
lour up  by  the  evening,**  for  that  she  had 
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more  beaux  coming,  by  saying  that  she  felt 
so  unwell  as  to  have  made  her  send  home  for 
the  carriage. 

The  brightness  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  counte- 
nance was  suddenly  and  very  perceptibly 
clouded  by  this  intelligence,  and  her  condo- 
lences  uttered  in  a  tone  which  displayed  her 
disappointment  quite  as  conspicuously  as  her 
sorrow. 

••  It  is  very  unfortunate  to  be  sure.  I 
have  made  so  many  preparations  for  a  plea* 
sant  party,  that  I  can't  help  being  a  little 
vexed  certdnly.  I  can't  help  thinking  you 
are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  away,  my  dear 
Miss  Verepoint.  I  am  sure  if  you  have  got 
a  cold,  or  a  mere  accidental  headache,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  you  should  be  well  nursed 
and  taken  care  of  by  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men both.  Do  think  better  of  it  1  and  let 
the  carriage  take  us  all  a  little  airing  instead 
of  carrying  you  home.'' 

Miss  Verepoint,  however,  was  not  to  be 
shaken ;  she  really  felt  ill,  and  had  no  faith 
whatever  ita  the  curative  effects  of  the  pro* 
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mised  nursing.  This  information  was  a  sad 
blow  to  poor  Julia,  for  the  whole  febric  of 
her  resolution  to  be  exceedingly  happy  was 
shaken  by  it  The  manners  of  Miss  Vere- 
point  towards  her  were  so  kind  and  flattering/ 
that  she  had  looked  forward  to  an  increased  in- 
timacy with  her  as  one  of  the  very  pleasantest 
hopes  which  the  blank  future  could  possibly 
ofier ;  and  she  was  puzzled,  too,  as  weU  as 
pained  by  her  sudden  retreat.  They  had 
passed  half-an-hour  together  in  the  room  of 
the  elder  young  lady  before  descending  to 
the  drawing-room  the  day  before,  and  there 
had  been  a  mutual  anticipation  of  pleasure 
from  each  other's  society  expressed  between 
them^  which  made  the  departure  of  Charlotte 
as  much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  Julia  as  to 
their  unfortunate  hostess. 

*<  And  where  is  Miss  Marsh,  I  wonder  ?*' 
said  Mrs.  Stephens,  ringing  the  bell  with  an 
angry  sort  of  jerk.  ^^  Do  you  suppose  she 
means  to  leave  me,  William,  to  pour  out  the 
tea  and  coffee  myself?" 

*<  Certainly  not,  dearest  I   She  could  never 
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think  of  behaving  in  that  sort  of  way.  It  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  not  all 
young  ladies^  Miss  Verepoint,  that  have  such 
hair  as  yours.  Some  ladies'  hair  requires  a 
vast  deal  more  to  be  done  to  it  than  others — 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  look  so  well  after  all, 
you  know." 

''Tell  Miss  Marsh  that  the  coffee  is  in/' 
said.  Mrs.  Stephens  to  the  servant  who  an- 
swered  the  bell. 

''  Miss  Marsh  went  out  quite  forward  in 
the  morning,  ma'am/'  smd  the  man,  **  and  I 
don't  believe  she  is  come  back  since." 

"  Gone  out  ? — ^not  come  back  ? — ^very  ex- 
traordinary, isn^t  it,  William?  Upon  my 
word  I  must  make  Miss  Celestina  understand 
that  I  don't  quite  approve  of  it.  It  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  and  troublesome  not 
to  be  ready  for  breakfast.  Do  step  out,  Wil- 
liam, and  look  over  the  style  leading  to  Lock- 
low.  Of  course  she  is  gone  home  about  some 
of  her  fidgets.  Really  it  is  very  disagree- 
able.'' 

Mr.  Stephens,  with  his  accustomed  devo- 
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tion  to  his  lady's  will^  left  the  room,  but  re- 
turned to  it  again  almost  immediately,  bring* 
ing  the  defaulter  with  him. 

^*  Upon  my  word,  Celestina,  you  are  absent 
without  leave,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens,  with  a 
little  sharpness  of  accent* 

"  I  know  it,  my  darling,  dear  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens!— I  know  it  perfectly  well!  And  I 
believe  I  have  walked  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour  that  I  might  get  back  in  time,  for  I 
positively  would  not  let  you  pour  one  single 
cup  of  coffee  out  of  that  heavy  pot  if  you 
would  give  me  ten  pounds.  But  you  will  be 
able  to  pass  judgment  on  me  better  when  you 
hear  what  has  happened.  I  had  just  galloped 
over  this  morning  to  speak  a  word  to  old 
Sarah  about  something  I  wanted,  and  after  I 
had  remained  in  my  own  room  for  about  five 
minutes,  looking  for  a  particular  thing  in  one 
of  the  drawers,  I  got  a  message  from  my 
brother^  desiring  to  speak  to  me  in  his  study. 
Well,  of  course  I  went  as  soon  as  I  had  done 
what  I  was  about,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
got  for  my  obedience  ?^ 
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^*  Perhaps,"  said  the  host,  ^  it  was  a  box  on 
the  ear^  Miss  Celestina,  to  punish  you  for 
trusting  yourself  in  those  lonely  fields  at  such 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning." 

*'  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Stephens,  that  was  not 
ity"  replied  the  young  lady,  ^'  nor  any  thing 
else  that  looked  like  particular  attention  to 
me  i  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  inform 
me  that  he  was  going  to  take  himself  off  to 
Germany  agun.  Why  or  wherefore,  Heaven 
only  knows,  for  he  never  condescended  even 
to  hint  at  his  reasons.'' 

"Well,  really  that  is  very  odd — is  it  not, 
Liebe  ?  Did  he  say  any  thing  about  it  when 
you  gentlemen  were  left  to  yourselves  after 
dinner  yesterday  ?'' 

"  No,  indeed,  love,  not  he,**  replied  Mr. 
Stephens ;  ^*  but  of  course  he  has  got  his 
own  reasons.  Perhaps  he  is  gone  to  buy 
books.  Did  he  say  how  long  he  was  going 
to  stay,  Miss  Celestina  ?** 

^^  Not  a  word,  not  a  single  syllable,  good, 
bad,  or  indifierent,"  she  replied ;  '<  and  I 
must  say  that  I  think  it  is  perfecdy  abomina- 
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ble  to  leave  me  in  that  great  dismal  house 
without  a  soul  to  speak  to.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  what  I  should  do  if  it  were  not 
for  you,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Stephens!  Bat 
you  are  all  kindness,  and  certainly  the  most 
delightful  young  married  woman  that  ever 
girl  was  lucky  enough  to  get  for  a  friend  I" 

Charlotte  Verepoint  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  It  was  not  merely  from  emotion  at 
hearing  that  the  man  she  loved  had  left  his 
country,  driven  fiY>m  thence  by  her,  for  half 
a  moment's  consideration  sufficed  to  make 
her  feel  that  it  was  the  best  and  wisest  step 
that  could  be  taken  for  the  tranquillity  of  both. 
But  poor  Charlotte  trembled  lest  she  shonld 
be  unable  to  conceal  the  interest  she  took  in 
the  news,  and  again  it  was  female  artifice  to 
which  one  of  the  truest  of  human  beings  had 
recourse  in  order  to  conceal  what,  as  a  wo- 
man, it  was  her  positive  duty  to  hide.  She 
let  fall  both  her  gloves  and  her  smelUng- 
bottle  on  the  carpet,  and  the  movement  ne- 
cessary to  recover  them  gave  her  .the  re- 
lief she  wanted,  by  enabling  her  to  escape 
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the  eyes  which  she  fancied  were  fixed  upon 
her. 

But  the  device  was  altogether  superfluous ; 
for  Mr.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Stephens,  and  their 
friend,  Miss  Celestina,  were  all  so  fully  occu- 
pied by  the  interest  which  they  took  in  the 
intelligence  themselves,  and  also  by  their 
coflee  and  eggs,  that  it  never  entered  the 
head  of  either  of  them  to  look  in  the  face  of 
Charlotte  Verepoint,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  she  might  think  about  it.  But  the  old 
adage,  *'  set  a  thief/*  &c.,  proved  itself  wor- 
thy  of  all  credit  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
little  Julia  Drummond  saw  more  than  either 
of  her  experienced  seniors.  Not,  indeed, 
that  it  was  the  present  occasion  only  which 
had  enlightened  her.  The  few  days  that 
Miss  Verepoint  had  passed  at  the  Mount  at 
the  time  of  Miss  Thorwold's  first  visit  there, 
had  sufficed  to  convince  the  young  Julia  that 
George  Marsh  was  the  only  person  in  the 
world  whose  name  was  likely  to  make  Char- 
lotte's cheek  turn  either  red  or  pale,  and  now, 
although  my  no  means  intending  to  pry  into 
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her  secret  thoughts,  her  eyes  tamed  mvohm- 
tarily  towards  her  on  hearing  the  statement  of 
Celestma. 

This  glance  was  quite  sufficient  to  confirm 
all  her  former  observations,  and  her  own  heait 
beat  as  she  perceived  poor  Charlotte's  effiirts 
at  concealment. 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  have  cut  my  £nger  I"  said 
Julia.     **  How  very  dumsy." 

This  was,  of  course,  quite  enough  to  draw 
all  eyes  upon  herself,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  in 
particular,  was  exceedingly  ansious  to  examine 
the  poor  ill-used  little  finger;  but  it  was  already 
twisted  up  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
by  the  time  they  had  all  talked  a  little  more 
about  it,  the  danger  was  jn^tty  well  over,  and 
Charlotte  Verepoint  was  doing  all  she  could 
to  feel  extremely  glad  that  poor  George  had 
taken  such  efEectual  means  to  ensure  the  se- 
paration she  had  recommended. 

Before  the  carriage  arrived  for  Miss  Vere- 
point, she  whispered  an  invitation  to  Julia  to 
accompany  her  into  her  room,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  were  safely  tSte-a-t&tc,  she  said. 
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I  am  afraid,  dear  Julia,  you  will  think  I 
am  using  you  very  ill  by  running  away,  but  I 
cannot  undertake  any  more  evenings  like  the 
last.  It  is  not  that  I  mean  to  give  myself 
idrs,  but  that  I  really  do  ndt  exactly  know 
how  to  behave.  You  managed  far  better 
than  I  did,  and  contrived  to  sit  so  quietly 
still  while  Miss  Marsh  and  myself  were 
performing  our  graceful  evolutions  by  way  of 
practice,  that  you  have  less  reason  to  fear  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  than  I  have." 

"  I  must  not  complain  of  you,  Miss  Vere- 
point,'^  replied  Julia^  laughing;  "but  to  my 
fancy  it  is^ow  who  have  managed  best,  for  it 
is  quite  impossible,  you  know,  for  me  to  have 
a  headache  too.  Mrs.  Stephens  would  be  sure 
to  send  for  the  apothecary  to  ask  him  a  few 
philosophical  questions  upon  the  possibility 
of  infection  in  headaches.  No  ;  I  must  stay 
till  my  promised  week  is  up.** 

**  Then  will  you  promise  to  let  me  try  to  be- 
have better  to  you  at  the  Grange  than  I  have 
done  here,''  said  Charlotte,  eagerly;  ".will  you 
h2 
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promise  to  pass  a  few  days  with  me  when  you 
have  completed  your  term  here  ?*' 

Julia  was  delighted.  "  How  very  kind  of 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Verepoint,"  she  said,  "  I 
shall  like  it  so  much  1" 

**  You  have  promised  to  stay  a  whole  week, 
have  you,  Julia  ?  then  what  day  may  I  teH 
mamma  that  you  will  be  her  guest  ?  Perhaps 
you  will  like  to  go  home  for  a  day  or  so  be- 
tween your  two  visits  ?" 

"No/'  replied  Julia,  colouring,  "I  shall 
not  wish  to  do  that.  I  can  desire  them  to 
send  me  any  thing  I  want  from  the  Mount, 
without  going  home  for  it." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  dear 
Julia,  for  the  sooner  you  come  to  me  the 
better  I  shall  like  it.'* 

And  then  it  was  settled  between  them  that 
Mrs.  Verepoint's  carriage  should  come  to 
Beech  Hill  for  her  on  the  following  Monday, 
after  whichjboth  agreeing  that  it  would  be  very 
bad  behaviour  to  remain  chatting  any  longer, 
they  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs. 
Stephens  and  Celestina  were  talking  and  laugh- 
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ing  at  a  great  rate  when  they  opened  the 
door,  but  ceased  rather  abruptly  as  soon  as 
they  made  their  appearance  within  it.  An 
abundance  of  civil  things  were  then  said  upon 
the  regret  felt  at  seeing  Miss  Verepoint 
equipped  for  departure,  and  the  carriage  was 
announced  before  the  subject  was  exhausted. 
Julia  was  greatly  afraid,  and  certainly  not 
without  reason,  that  her  presence  destroyed 
an  animated  tSte-&-tete  between  Mrs,  Ste- 
phens and  her  friend,  Miss  Marshy  but  for  a 
time  she  was  aware  that  civility  required  her 
both  to  give  and  to  receive  the  annoyance  which 
such  a  superfluous  presence  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it,  for 
it  might  have  been  as  well  to  accompany  Miss 
Verepoint  to  the  Grange  at  once,  as  to  have 
retired  to  her  own  room  in  order  to  keep  her* 
self  out  of  the  way.  So  there  she  sat,  poor  girl^ 
endeavouring  not  to  perceive  the  nods  and 
winks  of  intelligence  exchanged  by  her  compa- 
nions as  they  gently  led  the  conversation,  and 
then  firmly  fastened  it  upon  "the  officers,"  their 
likes  and  their  dislikes — the  chances  for  and 
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against  their  being  able  to  marry^  even  if 
they  were  seriously  attached,  poor  dear  fal- 
lows !  and  the  imrnense  advantage  that  it  was 
&r  a  neighbourhood  when  '^  the  officers''  sent 
into  it  were,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
of  noble  families ;  for  then,  if  any  thing  did 
come  to  any  thing,  it  could  never  be  called  a 
had  match,  let  what  would  come  of  it. 

For  Julia  to  join  in  this  conversation  in 
any  way  by  which  she  could  hope  to  make 
herself  agreeable  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
she  went  on  assiduously  knitting  a  purse  £w 
the  colonel,  smiled  whenever  she  was  spoken 
to,  and  answered  every  question  she  was 
asked  as  well  as  she  could.  But  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  next,  and  the  one  after,  did  cer- 
tainly seem  of  very  unusual  length,  nor 
did  an  occasional  t^e4t*t6te  walk  in  '^the 
grounds"  with  Celestina  greatly  mend  the 
matter.  The  theme  was  still  the  same,  va^- 
ried  only  by  occasional  questionings  as  to  Ae 
wedding  clothes  of  Miss  Thorwold* 

This  was  all  very  disagreeable^  tedious,  and 
trying  to  the  spirits,  but  in  Julia's  estimation 
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the  lively  evemngs  were  infinitely  worse. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Ford»  who  had  before 
been  a  frequent  visiter,  now  became  a  con- 
stant one,  and  the  nods  and  the  winks  of  the 
mombg  conversations  which  followed  the 
evening  sports^  became  more  mysterious  than 
ever.  For  several  of  these  happy  evenings 
the  vehemence  with  which  Celestina  enjoyed 
herself,  and  the  exhilarating  persuasion  that 
**  poor  dear  Ford*'  really  was  very  much  at- 
tached to  her,  or  he  never  would  keep  on 
coming  so  constantly,  prevented  her  from  per- 
ceiving that  poor  dear  Ford  was  beginning  to 
relax  a  little  in  his  practising  instructions^ 
and  that  he  firequently  sat  down  by  Miss 
Drummond,  and  began  talking  to  her  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  placing  Miss  Marsh's 
feet  in  the  right  position  fbr  **  setting."  But 
at  last  the  detestable  truth  flashed  upon  her 
and  she  bolted  Mrs.  Stephens's  bedroom  door 
in  order  to  exclude  Mr.  Stephens  for  several 
minutes  beyond  the  usual  time  (the  two 
ladies  always  indulged  in  a  short  little  ^^  con- 
fab" before  he  was  admitted),  in  order  to  give 
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herself  an  opportunity  of  asking  her  fiiendV 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

"  Now,  don't  deceive  me,  Mrs.  Stephens, 
there  will  be  no  friendship  in  that,  but  totally 
the  reverse.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  with  per* 
feet  and  entire  sincerity  what  you  think  of 
Ford's  sitting  down  four  different  times  last 
night  close  to  that  odious  white-washed  little 
wretch.  Miss  Drummond.  Only  just  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it ;  that's  all  I  ask?" 

"  Why,  my  dearest  Celestina,  what  can  I 
think  of  it,  but  that  men,  the  great  majority 
of  them  at  least,  are  light  and  inconstant  as 
the  wanton  wind,"  said^Mrs.  Stephens,  shak* 
ing  her  head,  and  sighing  deeply. 

"Then  good  gracious, Mrs.  Stephens,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  so  at  first  ?"  replied  the 
agitated  Celestina^  with  a  good  deal  of  aspe- 
rity. "  You  have  constantly  been  going  on 
telling  me  that  you  knew  mankind  too  well  to 
be  deceived,  and  that  it  was  plain  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day  that  Ford  was  in  love  with  me ! 
I  do  think  that  I  am  the  most  unfortunate 
girl  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  !" 
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"It  is  perfect  folly,  Celestina,  to  re- 
proach me  with  it,"  returned  the  irritated 
matron,  "I  said  no  more  than  the  truth 
when  I  told  you  that  I  could  read  the  heart 
of  man.  There  are  few  women,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  of  my  age,  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject more,  or  understand  it  better.  But  fine 
spirits  will  produce  fine  issues,  Celestina; 
and  where  the  spirit  is  not  fine,  the  issue  of 
it  will  be  disappointing  in  proportion." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  then  that  the 
spirit  of  Ford  was  not  fine,  as  you  call  it,"  re- 
turned Celestina,  with  an  hysteric  sob.  '^  I 
declare  before  Heaven,  that  I  should  never 
have  given  my  heart  to  him»  as  I  have  done, 
if  I  had  not  been  led  by  you  to  believe  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  really  did  mean  some- 
thing. Oh  !  Mrs.  Stephens  ! — indeed,  in- 
deed  it  is  too  cruel  I" 

"Before  you  accuse  me  so  vehemently, 
Celestina,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  look  about 
you  a  little,  and  see  who  else  there  may  be 
who  deserves  more  blame  than  I  do  ?  I  am 
still  perfectly  convinced  that  Ford  was  in 
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earnest,  and  did  mean  something.  But  I 
never  told  you,  did  I  ?  that  I  knew  he  was 
proof  against  the  artful  attacks  of  a  girl,  who 
is,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  of  In- 
dian extraction,  and  is,  therefore,  sure  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  the  serpent  about  her.  I 
never  told  you,  did  I,  that  if  a  sly  creature 
like  that,  pretending  to  look  as  innocent  as  a 
lamb,  was  to  come  and  sit  down  right  bef<»e 
his  eyes,  and  by  constantly  refusing  to  learn 
the  steps  which  both  he  and  you  offered  to 
teach  her,  gave  him  to  understand  that  if  he 
had  any  thing  particular  to  say  to  her,  he 
must  please  to  come  and  sit  in  her  pocket,  or 
else  she  would  not  listen  to  him  ?  I  did  not 
tell  you,  did  I^  my  dear,  tiiat  if  this  was  to 
happen,  he  would  neither  see,  hear,  nor  an* 
swer  the  insidious  little  hussey?  I  never 
undertook  to  answer  for  this,. did  I  ?" 

"  I  see  it  I — I  see  it  1 — ^I  see  it  all  I'*  ex- 
claimed the  agitated, young  lady;  '^and  I 
am  perfeotbf  certain  that  you  are  right.  Oh ! 
Mrs.  Stephens  !  what  a  aroman  you  are  I 
What    observation  I  —  What  quickness  I  — 
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What  discernment  I  To  be  sore — I  remem- 
ber it  all  now,  though  in  the  innocent 
gaiety  of  my  heart  at  tEe  time,  I  never 
thought  any  thing  of  it.  Do  you  remember 
when  Charlotte  Yerepoint  got  up  to  dance 
with  me,  how  this  little  minx  refus^  to 
move  ?  She  was  afiraid  to  spoil  her  horrid 
strmght  hair,  nasty  creature,  before  Ford 
eame  in.  Oh  I  I  understand  it  all  now  ;  and 
did  you  observe  when  I  was  making  the  tea» 
how  she  pretended  there  was  no  sugar  in  it, 
for  no  other  reason  on  earth,  take  my  word 
&r  it^  than  just  to  make  him  take  her  cup, 
and  bring  it  back  to  her  again.  And  then 
the  oranges  ! — oh  I  Mrs.  Stephens,  do  you 
remember  the  oranges?  How  could  I  be 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  understand  it  ?  How 
abe  first  said  she  would  not,  and  then  that 
die  would.  What  could  that  be  for,  I  should 
like  to  know,  but  merely  to  keep  him  ia 
attendance  ?  Horrid,  sly,  hypocritical  little 
monster!  Pretending  to  look  so  quiet  and 
modest  all  the  timev  as  if  she  were  the  very 
model  of  innocence  itself.     Well  I  to  be  sure 
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one  may  be  too  simple-hearted  and  unsuspi- 
cious, and  that  is  what  I  must  have  been  ail 
this  time,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  I 
would  not  change  with  her  artful  slyness,  oo^ 
not  if  I  saw  that  poor,  besotted  Ford  kneel- 
ing at  her  frightful  Chinese-looking  little 
feet  I  But  if  there  is  one  thing  that  at  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart  I  do  hate  and  detest 
more  than  any  thing  else  in  creation,  it  is  a 
regular  sly  flirt  like  Julia  Drummond !  I 
kn&nr  well  enough  what  it  is  to  feel  the  heart 
touched,  even  when  the  sentiment  is  not  one 
calculated  to  endure  for  life.  I  know  that, 
for  the  time,  it  is  really  honest  and  sincere, 
and  an  innocent,  frank-hearted  girl  like  me, 
often  gives  herself  up  to  it  for  the  moment^ 
perhaps  more  than  she  ought  to  do,  that  is 
vnih  respect  to  her  own  advantage  ;  because 
it  is,  I  know,  a  sort  of  thing  that  will  often 
keep  others  off.  I  confess  that  I  may,  more 
than  once,  have  been  guilty  of  this  sort  of 
thoughtless  folly.  But  what  a  difference, 
isn't  there,  Mrs.  Stephens,  between  that  and 
such  conduct  as  Miss  Drummond's !     I   do 
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hate  her,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say  it,  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul !  And  what  is  more,  I 
should  hate  my  own  self  if  I  did  not." 

"  And  very  natural  too,  my  dear  love/*  re- 
turned Mrs.  Stephens,  tucking  up  all  her 
curling-papers  under  the  nightcap,  and  then 
carefully  arranging  the  quilled  border  of  the 
said  nightcap,  and  tying  it  under  her  chin. 
"  Heaven  knows,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being 
angry.  But  I  can't  let  you  stay  any  longer 
talking  about  it  now,  Celestina,  because  Ste- 
phens has  knocked  twice,  though  I  dare  say 
that  in  your  agitation  you  did  not  hear  him  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  must  wish  you  good  night, 
my  poor  dear,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  when 
that  stiff  little  girl  has  taken  herself  off,  I 
think  it  is  more  likely  than  not,  that  Ford 
will  be  just  the  same  as  ever  again." 

Celestina  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  sighed 
deeply. 

"  But  even  if  he  should,  Mrs.  Stephens, 
what  confidence  can  I  have  ?  How  can  I 
hope  that  he  will  keep  on  steady  long  enough 
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for  any  good  to  come  of  it  ?^.  said  she,  in  a 
tone  of  profound  despondence. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  ean*t  help  this  now, 
you  know  I  can't,  because  I  must  go  to  bed, 
if  you  please,  and  Stephens  must  be  let  in,** 
returned  her  firiend,  rather  fretfully. 

"  And  you  forsake  me  too !  1  see  you  do, 
Mrs.  Stephens/'  said  Celestina,  bursting  into 
tears.  **  But  don*t  fiincy  I  resent  it — I  don't 
do  any  such  thing — I  know  you  can't  help  it. 
You  have  most  unfortunately  brought  this 
unprincipled  girl  into  the  house,  and  I  must 
take  the  consequences.  You  can't  help  it 
now,  I  know.** 

And  having  uttered  these  words  with  an- 
other heartrending  sigh,  she  went  out,  not  hav- 
ing strength  or  spirits  to  give  Mr.  Stephens 
more   than   one  affectionate  glance   as   she 

passed  him. 

•  •  •  •  * 

It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  the 
manners  of  Miss  Marsh  towards  Miss  Drum- 
mond  were  a  good  deal  altered  in  consequence 
^of  this  discovery;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
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Julia  never  found  it  oat:  Tlie  sort  of  pe- 
nance she  was  enduring  was  cS  &e  hopeless 
kind,  which  leads  to  a  dull  sort  of  passive- 
ness  rather  than  acuteness  of  observation ;  and 
had  she  been  obliged  to  say  whether  Miss 
Celestina  Marsh  had  been  most  disagreeable 
during  the  first  or  the  last  days  of  her  visit, 
it  is  very  likely  that  she  would  have  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  the  latter  period.  By 
slow  but  sure  degrees,  however,  this  dismal 
week  wore  away,  and  Julia  having  received  the 
willing  permission  of  her  guardian,  changed 
her  quarters  from  Beech  HDl  to  the  Grange. 
Notwithstanding  the  secret  sorrow  which 
lay  deep  in  each  of  their  hearts,  the  two 
young  girls,  now  thrown  into  close  and  inti- 
mate association,  soon  discovered  that  they 
suited  each  other  particularly  well,  and  that 
there  was  enjoyment,  great  enjoyment,  in 
such  companionship.  Not  a  syllable  was  ut- 
tered between  them,  however,  respecting 
their  unhappy  loves ;  which,  although  differ- 
ent in  all  other  circumstances,  had  this  in 
common,  that  they  were  utterly  hopeless,  and 
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therefore  that  the  silence  which  delicacy  and 
right  feeling  enjoined^  was  as  salutary  as  it 
was  discreet.  They  walked  together,  they 
read,  they  discussed  together ;  and  the  neigh- 
bourly acquaintance  was  fast  ripening  into 
firm  and  enduring  friendship,  when  Julia  re- 
ceived the  following  note  fix)m  Mrs.  Der- 
mont : 

"  My  dear  Julia, 
"  Your  guardian  and  I,  and,  indeed,  Alfred 
also,  think  that  your  visit,  though  we  doubt 
not  that  it  has  been  exceedingly  pleasant,  has 
lasted  almost  long  enough,  and  that  it  is  time 
for  you  to  come  home  again.  One  reason 
why  we  are  anxious  that  you  should  do  so  is, 
that  our  dear  Miss.Thorwold  is  going  away. 
It  is  only  for  a  week  or  two  indeed,  and  it  is 
to  visit  her  excellent  friend,  Mrs.  Knight, 
whose  affection  for  her  it  is  quit«  beautifiil  to 
witness,  and  our  noble-minded  Alfred  is  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  wish  that,  for  his 
sake,  she  should  do  any  thing  that  was  un« 
grateful  and  wrong;  yet,  for  all  that,  poor 
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fellow,  he  is  dreadfiiUy  out  of  spirits,  and,  we 
think,  and  indeed  he  seems  to  think  too^ 
that  your  coming  home  would  be  a  comfort 
for  him;  and,  after  saying  this,  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  to  delay  your  return  for  a 
moment.  There  is,  too,  another  reason,  your 
guardian  says  for  your  coming  home,  and  that 
is,  that  you  will  be  of  age  the  beginning  of 
next  week,  and  though  he  does  not  wish  to 
have  any  party  or  make  any  fuss  about  it,  on 
account  of  Alfred's  not  being  in  spirits,  still, 
he  says,  it  is  proper  for  you  to  be  here.  The 
carriage  is  to  take  Miss  Thorwold  to  Crosby 
on  Monday,  and  as  it  must  pass  close  to  the 
Grange,  it  may  call  for  you  as  it  returns. 

**Be  sure  to  give  all  our  kind  compliments 
to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Verepoint,  and  express  our 
gratitude  properly  for  the  notice  they  have  so 
kindly  taken  of  you. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Julia, 
"  Very  sincerely  your  friend, 
*'  Margaret  Elizabeth  Dermont." 

The  servant  who  brought  this  letter  waited 
VOL.  m.  I 
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for  an  answer,  and  Julia,  only  delaying  long 
enough  to  convey  the  far  from  welcome 
tidings  to  her  friends,  despatched  it,  contain- 
ing an  assurance  that,  notwithstanding  the 
happiness  she  had  enjoyed  during  her  visit, 
it  would  give  her  great  pleasure  to  return  to 
the  Mount.  A  few  days,  therefore,  termi- 
nated this  visit,  and  once  again  she  found 
herself  in  the  society  of  Alfred.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  all  that  had  happened, 
and  all  she  had  suffered  was  a  dream,  so 
nearly  resembling  the  ways  and  manners  of 
the  days  which  were  gone  for  ever  was  every 
thing  she  found.  At  no  time  since  the  fiital 
breakfast  had  the  manner  of  Alfred  to  herself 
been  so  nearly  what  it  used  to  be  as  it  was 
now,  excepting  that  he  was  somewhat  more 
attentive  in  trifles,  and  treated  her  less  like  a 
child  than  heretofore.  But  there  was  the 
same  unceremonious  demand  upon  her  time, 
and  the  same  sort  of  tacit  avowal  that  he  was 
not  contented  to  remain  long  where  she  was 
not. 

Poor  Julia  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say 
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whether  she  found  more  pain  or  pleasure  in 
this,  but  the  doubt  was  not  permitted  to 
endure  long,  for  the  day  after  her  return 
Alfred  invited  her,  as  he  had  done  many 
scores  of  times  before,  to  take  a  walk  of  two 
or  three  miles  with  him.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  refuse  the  invitation  she  would  have 
done  it ;  not  because  she  did  not  like  it,  but 
because  she  was  terrified  at  liking  it  so  much. 
But  she  dared  not  expose  herself  to  the  asto- 
nishment as  well  as  the  displeasure  of  Alfred, 
and  therefore  accepted  the  invitation  with  a 
smile. 

Exactly  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  the  days 
that  were  gone,  Alfred  raised  his  elbow  with- 
out saying  a  word,  as  a  signal  that  she  was  to 
pass  her  arm  under  it.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  when  he  had  got  her  hand  under  his 
left  arm,  he  crossed  his  right  hand  over  to 
take  it.  He  not  only  took  it,  but  held  it, 
and  not  only  held  it  but  pressed  it,  pressed 
it  tenderly.  Poor  Julia !  Her  chief  suffer- 
ing at  that  moment  arose  frt>m  terror  lest  he 
i2 
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should  feel  or  hear,  as  she  fancied  he  might, 
how  her  heart  heat. 

This  state  of  feeling,  however,  did  not  last 
long ;  it  could  not  last  longer  than  the  silence 
of  Alfred,  and  that  was  soon  broken  by  his 
saying,  "  What  a  very  happy  fellow  I  am,  my 
dearest  Julia!  But  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  reproach  myself  with  ingratitude,  for  I 
never  open  my  eyes  to  the  light  without  fer- 
vently thanking  Heaven  for  the  unequalled 
blessings  that  are  showered  upon  me  I  Oh ! 
Julia,  what  a  woman  it  is  that  Providence  has 
selected  for  me  as  a  wife  I  I  give  you  my 
honour,  Julia,  that  there  are  moments  when 
her  sweetness,  her  unequalled  beauty,  her 
finished  grace  and  heavenly  goodness,  make 
me  tremble  lest  it  should  be  all  a  dream,  or, 
that  instead  of  her  being  a  woman,  I  should 
find  that  she  was  an  angel,  visiting  the  earth 
to  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  man  a  stronger  wish 
for  heaven  I" 

He  ceased,  and  Julia  plainly  perceived  that 
he  expected  her  to  make  a  speech  in  reply. 
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But  what  was  she  to  say  ?  Believing  in  h^ 
soul  that  the  woman  he  thus  adored  was  inte- 
rested, artful,  false,  frivolous,  and,  in  fact,  as 
contemptible  in  every  way  as  it  was  well  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  be ;  believing  all  this,  was 
she  to  tell  him  that  he  was  indeed  a  happy 
man^  and  that  she  wished  him  joy  of  it  ?  Or,  - 
scorning  such  hypocrisy,  was  she  to  say  that 
he  was  quite  mistaken,  that  Amelia  was  a 
heartless  wretch,  perfectly  unworthy  of  him, 
and  that  if  he  wished  to  be  happy  he  must 
look  elsewhere  for  a  wife — could  she  say  this 
to  him  ?  Yet  to  say  nothing  was  infinitely 
worse  than  either,  for  it  might  seem  pur- 
posely intended  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  guessing  what  she  felt  about  it  herself;  and 
with  this  terror  before  her  eyes  she  was  be- 
ginning to  stammer  out  something  about  her 
being  certain  that  he  deserved  to  be  happy, 
when  she  was  fortunately  prevented  from 
making  the  dangerous  experiment  by  Alfred's 
pressing  her  arm  affectionately,  and  saying, 
"  But  you  must  not  fancy,  my  dearest  Julia, 
diat  I  forget,  when  thanking  Heaven  for  the 
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blessings  bestowed  upon  me,  the  sweet  addi. 
tion  to  all  my  happiness  which  I  possess  from 
the  enjoyment  of  your  precious  friendship. 
The  heart  of  man,  Julia,  is  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  contain  more  than  one  strong  affec- 
tion, and  when  I  look  back  upcm  all  the 
happy  days  of  our  youths  upon  your  well-tried 
and  well-proved  affection  for  me,  and  up<m 
all  the  freshly-remembered  proofs  you  have 
given  from  your  earliest  in&ncy  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  of  the  brightest,  sweetest  nature 
ever  bestowed  upon  a  mortal,  when  I  think  of 
all  this,  dear  play-fellow,  I  feel  that  I  am  & 
covetous,  a  most  unreasonably  covetous  man, 
for  that  not  even  the  possession  of  Amelia 
will  content  me,  unless  I  may  still  possess 
also  the  partial  friendship  of  Julia  Drum- 
mond.  Tell  me,  my  dear  Julia,  may  I  hope 
for  this  r 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  despite  all  the 
sneering  doubts  and  carping  witticisms  which 
have  attacked  the  assertion ;  but  it  certainly 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  reward  fol- 
lows so  closely  upon  what  calls  for  it  as  it  did 
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now.  Nothing  but  the  truths  the  deep  sinee- 
rity,  the  sublime  parity  of  Julia's  virtuous 
feelings  could  have  saved  her  at  this  moment 
firom  the  most  cruel,  the  most  fatal  embarrass- 
ment. But  she  felt,  as  she  list^ied  to  Alfred^ 
a  gbw  at  her  heart  that  seemed  to  elevate 
her  above  the  reach  of  sorrow,  and  conscious 
of  being  capable  of  finding  in  the  fiiendship 
be  offered,  a  source  of  happiness  sufficient  to 
cheer  and  soften  her  existence  as  long  as  life 
endured,  she  answered  him  with  equal  firm- 
ness and  sincerity. 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear,  kind  Alfired," 
said  she,  ^^  for  thinking  so  much  and  so  affec- 
tionately of  your  old  companion  and  firiend ! 
And  you  may  very  safely  believe  me  when 
I  promise,  that  you  shall  never  find  less  affec- 
tion fi*om  me  than  you  have  ever  done.  You 
have  paid  me  some  very  fine  compliments, 
dear  Alfi^d,  and  I  will  not  repeat  them  back 
again  to  you  lest  you  should  take  them  for 
mere  current  coin,  offered  by  way  of  payment; 
but  the  thousand  and  one  proo&  you  have 
given  me,  that  even  in  the  very  strongest 
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paroxysms  of  whim  and  will  you  could  never 
forget  your  kind  feelings  to  your  babyish 
little  companion,  are  not  very  likely  to  be 
forgotten." 

From  this  point  the  conversation  proceeded 
with  almost  equal  pleasure  to  both.  Each 
felt  as  if  the  bar  which  seemed  to  have  risen 
between  them,  was  removed,  and  that  they 
should  take  good  care  it  never  came  to  tor- 
ment them  again. 

Their  walk  included  a  visit  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Jenkins,  the  wood-cutter,  to  whose 
daughter  Julia  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering 
a  very  kind  message  from  the  colonel,  inform- 
ing her  that  if  she  still  wished  to  take  the 
place  of  her  waiting-maid,  she  might  bring 
herself  and  her  boxes  to  the  Mount  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  that  being  the  day  fixed 
for  her  first  enjoying  the  dignity  of  having  a 
maid  of  her  own. 

The  joy  with  which  this  announcement 
was  received  both  by  Susan  and  her  mother, 
may  be  easily  imagined,  and  the  two  friends 
set  off  on  their  return  home  with  the  pleasant 
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consciousness  of  having  left  a  great  deal  of 
happiness  behind  them. 

^^Is  not  Susan  a  pretty,  nice,  sweet-tem- 
pered-looking girl,  Alfred?"  said  Julia,  as 
they  turned  away  from  the  cottage. 

"Pretty?"  replied  Alfred,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Upon  my  word,  Julia,  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  am  a  little  fastidious  on  that  point.  With 
such  forms  and  faces  as  yours  and  Amelia's 
perpetually  before  my  eyes  or  in  my  memory, 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  I  should 
find  any  beauty  in  such  a  dowdy-looking  little 
waiting-maid  as  your  Susan." 

"  Beauty,  they  say,  is  in  a  great  degree 
matter  of  fancy,"  replied  Julia ;  "  and  there 
is  something  so  very  guileless  and  innocent- 
looking  in  the  countenance  of  Susan,  that  I 
not  only  think  her  pretty,  but  I  positively 
love  her,  and  that  must  be,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  her  good  looks,  because  1  was  too  young 
when  she  left  her  home  to  form  any  rational 
judgment  as  to  her  character.  But  I  think  I 
never  saw  any  body  in  my  life  that  I  should 
be  inclined  to  trust  more  implicitly  than  Susan." 
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'*  Well,  dear,  I  have  no  doubt  you  may  be 
right,'  but  the  metal  was  not  sufficiendy  attrac- 
tive to  make  me  examine  it  accurately  enough 
to  judge  of  its  intrinsic  value,"  replied  Al- 
fred. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

And  now  the  morning  arrived  to  whicli 
the  worthy  and  grateful-hearted  Colonel  Der- 
mont  had  been  looking  forward  for  years  as 
one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  had  never 
said  a  syllable  to  Julia,  or  to  Alfred  either, 
of  the  manner  in  which  every  sixpence  of 
Julia's  income  had  been  hoarded,  in  order  to 
augment  her  little  fortune.  He  had,  indeed, 
frequently  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  for« 
tune  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  grandmother, 
was  seven  thousand  pounds,  but  without 
giving  the  slightest  hint  that  it  had  been  in- 
creased to  half  as  much  again  solely  by  his 
good  management. 
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At  breakfast,  the  colonel  set  the  example 
of  wishing  her  joy,  "  many  happy  returns,'* 
and  so  forth  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  meal  was 
over,  he  addressed  her  with  a  very  happy 
look ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  good  deal 
of  solemnity. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Julia,"  he  said,  "  I 
must  request  the  /avour  of  your  company  in 
my  library." 

Julia  immediately  got  up  to  attend  him, 
but  without  having  any  notion  for  what 
reason  she  was  wanted. 

"Alfred!"  added  the  colonel,  "I should 
wish  you,  my  dear  son,  to  come  too,  and 
your  mother  also,  if  she  will  do  us  the 
favour." 

Of  coTU^e  no  objection  was  made,  and  to 
the  library  they  all  went.  The  large  table, 
which  always  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  was  covered  with  papers,  among 
which  was  a  large  parchment  of  several 
sheets,  which  was  laid  wide  open,  as  if  to 
gratify  the  curiosity'of  all  present,  and  Julia 
turned  pale  as  she  looked  at  it,  for  she  felt 
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persuaded  that  she  was  looking  upon  the  mar- 
riage settlement  of  Alfred,  which  had  doubt- 
less just  arrived,  and  for  which,  probably, 
her  signature  was  about  to  be  requested. 

"Have  the  kindness  to  sit  down,  all  of 
you,"  said  the  colonel.  They  sat  down  ac- 
cordingly, and  then  he  drew  a  multitude  of 
accounts  towards  him,  reading  aloud  a 
variety  of  sums  total,  purporting  to  be  the 
receipts  and  investments  of  all  the  half 
years',  during  which  he  had  been  receiving 
Julia's  little  income  from  the  fimds,  and 
replacing  it  in  her  name  as  regularly. 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  he  concluded, 
placing  several  printed  documents  in  her 
hand,  "I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
you  with  vouchers  which  prove  you  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  stock,  worth  exactly  ten 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Will  you  give  me  a  kiss  for  having  managed 
your  little  money  matters  so  well  ?" 

Julia  hastened  to  him,  and  gave  the  re- 
quested kiss,  but  having  done  so,  s^iid,  "You 
must  forgive  my  being  so  very  stupid,  my 
dear  sir,  but  how  can  I  have  ten  thousand 
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pounds,  and  I  know  not  how  many  hun- 
dreds besides,  when  only  seven  thousand 
were  left  to  me  ?" 

This  question  was  exactly  what  the 
colonel  had  been  looking  forward  to  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  he  answered 
it  with  a  smile,  then  very  eloquently  ex- 
pressed all  the  pleasure  it  gave  him,  by 
modestly  stating  how  he  had  defrayed  all 
her  expenses,  and  endeavoured^  in  all  things, 
to  treat  her  as  a  daughter,  in  order  to  prove, 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  how  constantly  he 
kept  in  mind  the  service  rendered  to  him  by 
her  gallant  grandfather. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touchingly  simple, 
and  unmistakably  sincere,  than  the  manner  in 
which  Julia  returned  her  thanks  for  all  his 
kindness;  and  there  was  such  a  new  and 
pretty  gravity  in  her  look  and  language  as 
she  did  this,  that  the  fine  eyes  of  Alfired 
filled  with  tears  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  What  a  sweet  creature  it  is  I"  thought 
he,  "  I  much  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  see  a 
man  that  I  shall  think  worthy  of  her  I" 

The  colonel,  who,  according  to  custom, 
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looked  round  at  Alfred,  to  see  what  lie 
thouglit  of  what  was  going  on,  perceived 
how  greatly  he  was  touched  by  it,  and  not 
choosing  that  his  idol  should  be  made  to 
shed  tears,  let  the  meaning  of  them  be  what 
it  might,  immediately  assumed  much  gaiety 
of  manner,  and  said,  "  Now  then,  my  young 
lady,  you  may  consider  yourself  as  by  far  the 
most  independent  personage  in  the  family, 
— ^for  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  make 
'  ducks  and  drakes  of  your  property,  if  such 
be  your  wish,  will,  and  pleasure  " 

"Ducks  and  drakes?"  repeated  JuHa, 
laughing,  "how  can  I  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of  all  this  quantity  of  money  ?" 

"  Why,  this  is  the  way  you  may  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  it,  my  dear.  You  have  only 
to  write  a  line  to  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Wood, 
the  broker,  telling  him  to  send  you  down  a 
power  of  attorney  by  the  post,  for  you  to  sign, 
and  when  you  have  done  it,  you  may  give  it 
to  any  body  you  please,  who  may  straight- 
way sell  as  much  stock  as  you  choose  to 
order,  out  of  the  funds,  and  then,  you  know, 
when  you  have  got  it,  you  may  change  it  all 
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into  half-crowns,  and  make  ducks  and  drakes 
with  it  in  Mrs.  Verepoint's  great  fish-pond.*' 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Julia,  catching 
the  gay  tone  in  which  he  spoke  ;  '^I  shall  be 
sure  to  remember  your  instructions,  when  1 
am  seized  with  a  longing  for  the  amusement 
you  mention." 

"  Only  take  care,  my  dear,"  he  rejoined, 
"  that  you  do  not  fall  in  love  with  somebody 
who  may  play  the  game  for  you." 

JuUa  smiled,  blushed,  and  shook  her 
head.  "  I  flatter  myself  there  is  no  danger 
of  that,"  she  replied. 

"  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better, 
Julia,"  said  the  colonel  ;  "  and  now,  without 
troubling  Mr.  Wood  at  all,  here  is  enough  for 
you  to  amuse  yourself,  I  hope,  for  six  months 
to  come.  Here,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  spread- 
ing a  number  of  notes  upon  the  table,  "  here 
is  the  first  dividend  upon  your  property 
that  I  have  ever  drawn  out  of  the  bank  ;  I 
received  this  last  July,  and  you  must  please 
to  remember,  young  lady,  that  (unless  in- 
deed you  follow  my  instructions,  and  send  to 
the  broker's)  you  won't  have  any  more  till 
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next  January.  Here,  my  child,  put  it  up, 
and  take  care  of  it,  like  a  good  girl."  And  he 
collected  the  notes  and  put  them  into  her 
hand  as  he  spoke. 

"Is  it  possible  that  all  this  quantity  of 
money  is  mine!"  said  Julia,  looking  half 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  her  wealth. 

"  All  this  quantity,  my  dear?"  replied  the 
colonel,  shaking  his  head.  "  It  is  all  very  well, 
Julia,  for  the  purchase  of  bobbins  and  bows, 
and  to  pay  the  wages  of  your  own  maid,  you 
know;  and  as  long  as  I  live  you  won't  want 
it  for  any  thing  else ;  but  in  case  no  more 
Honourable  Mr.  Borrowdales  should  happen 
to  come  in  your  way,  I  fear  you  may  find  out 
that  it  is  but  a  poor  little  income  after  all. 
However,  my  dear,  I  have  a  scheme  in  my 
head  that  will  bring  it  up,  without  the 
slightest  danger,  to  above  five  hundred 
pounds.  I  have  heard  of  a  capital  good 
mortgage,  Julia,  and  you  must  sell  out  of  the 
fimds,  my  dear,  and  invest  your  money  in 
that.  I  am  expecting  almost  every  post  to 
learn  the  last  particulars  about  it,  and  then, 
by  your  leave  and  pleasure,  the  thing  shall 

VOL.  m.  K 
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be  settled  at  once,  and  when  this  is  done  I 
shall  feel  more  at  ease  about  you." 

The  remainder  of  this  important  day  was 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  conversation  be- 
tween Alfred  and  his  parents  upon  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  Amelia's  visit  to  Mis. 
Knight,  and  also  of  what  might  be  the  ear- 
liest possible  day  at  which  they  might  hope 
to  hear  that  the  "  eternal"  settlements  were 
completed.  Alfred,  it  is  true,  occasionally 
addressed  a  remark  to  Julia,  first  upon  one 
of  those  interesting  themes,  and  then  upon 
the  other,  but  by  far  the  most  enlivening  va- 
riety which  occurred,  was  a  proposal  on  the 
part  of  Alfred,  that  if  Miss  Thorwold  did  not 
return  to  the  Mount  by  a  certain  day,  at  no 
great  distance,  they  should  go  over  to  Cros- 
by and  take  possession  of  her  by  means  of  a 
little  gentle  violence. 

In  reply  to  this  proposal  Mrs.  Dermont 
suggested  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  write  a  pleading  letter  to  Mrs. 
Knight,  beseeching  her,  in  the  names  of  love 
and  pity,  to  remit  a  few  days  of  the  time  for 
which  she  had  stipulated.    This  last  measure 
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was  proposed  very  seriously,  and  very  se- 
riously acted  upon,  and  an  epistle,  signed  by 
the  young  man  and  both  his  parents,  was  ac- 
cordingly written,  and  delivered  to  Mrs, 
£night  at  her  breakfast  table,  while  seated 
there  with  the  fair  Amelia  oppoate  to  her. 

The  lady  of  Crosby  perused  the  letter  with 
rather  a  satirical  sort  of  smile,  and  then 
handed  it  to  her  friend,  expecting  to  receive 
in  return  a  vehement,  and,  perhaps,  angry 
protestation  that  she  would  not  be  either 
cheated  or  bullied  out  of  the  short  remnant 
of  peace  and  happiness  upon  which  she  had 
reckoned,  and,  in  short,  that  she  would  not 
stir  a  single  hour  before  that  which  had  been 
already  fixed  upon.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
considerable  surprise  that  she  heard  Miss 
Thorwold  say,  laying  down  the  letter  very 
quietly,  and  returning  without  any  great 
symptoms  of  discomposiu*e  to  her  coffee  and 
roll, "  It  is  a  bore,  but  I  must  go.'* 

"  Miist  go,  Amelia?  Upon  my  word,  my 
dear,  I  think  you  are  beginning  your  obe- 
dience rather  too  early.  Why  must  you  go  ?" 

'^  Because  I  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of 
e2 
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displeasing  any  of  them.  It  is  quite  as  well 
to  keep  things  smooth,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Knight  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  ^^  As  I  live,  Amelia, 
I  do  believe  that  beautiful  creature,  Alfred, 
has  touched  your  fancy  at  last.  Do  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  it.  You  really  need  not. 
I  told  you  long  ago,  you  may  remember,  that 
comparing  him  to  Lord  William  was  com- 
paring "  Hyperion  to  a  Satjnr."  And  now,  I 
suppose,  you  b^in  to  find  out  that  I  was 
right." 

Miss  Thorwold  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 
Had  she  smiled  without  looking  at  her,  Mrs. 
E^ght  would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
she  had  read  the  riddle  aright,  but  the  look 
puzzled  her.  There  was  something  spiteful, 
something  bitter  in  it — ^but  whether  against 
Jjovd  William,  Alfred  Dermont,  or  herself, 
she  could  not  tell,  and  feeling  some  litde  cu- 
riosity to  discover,  she  varied  her  attack,  and 
said, 

"  That  look  means  to  say  I  am  wrong,  I 
suppose,  does  it  not  ?  And  in  that  case  I  am 
to  presume  that  despite  his  fickleness  and 
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falsehood  you  still  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that 
his  lordship's  long  visage  and  black  favoris, 
outvalue  all  other  manly  beauty  whatso- 
ever." 

Amelia  did  not  again  look  up,  but  a  visi- 
ble shudder  passed  over  her. 

"Mercy  on  mel"  exclaimed  the  pertina- 
cious cross-examiner.  "  You  are  determined 
to  put  me  at  fault,  Ameha.  That  shudder, 
my  dear,  was  a  vast  deal  more  like  hatred 
than  love.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what 
it  all  means.  But  really  since  you  took  that 
freak  of  running  abroad,  you  have  grown 
both  moody  and  mysterious — ^not  to  mention 
that  you  have  taken  to  an  exceedingly  foolish 
trick  of  turning  red  and  white  alternately, 
which  is  likely,  in  Amelia  Thorwold,  to  be- 
get more  curiosity  than  admiration." 

At  no  period  of  the  beautiful  Amelia's  life 
had  she  ever  been  able  to  endure  with  pa. 
tience  any  thing  like  an  attempt  to  dive  into 
more  of  her  secrets  than  it  was  her  will  and 
pleasure  to  disclose,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  averseness  to  enforced  con- 
fidence was  at  this  moment  considerably 
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stronger  than  ever.  It  required  a  vigorous 
effort  of  purpose  over  passion,  to  prevent  her 
fix)m  bursting  out,  as  she  had  often  done  in 
days  of  yore,  in  expressions  of  resentma[it 
and  rage  against  the  insidious  wish  of  learn- 
ing more  than  was  meant  to  meet  the  ear; 
but  such  efforts  were  becoming  habitual, 
and  it  cost,  therefore,  but  one  strong  gulp 
to  enable  her  to  master  the  inclination  to 
scold,  and  to  reply  with  a  tolerably  easy 
air  of  indifference.  "  I  declare  to  you, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Knight,  that  if  I  knew  how 
to  satisfy  your  affectionate  anxiety  respect- 
ing the  state  of  my  affections,  I  really  would 
do  it,  but  having  already  told  you  all  I 
know  myself  on  that  worn-out  theme,  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  make  the  matter  any  clearer 
by  prolonged  discussion.  Myfreakofnmning 
abroad,  as  you  stUl  unkindly  call  it,  did  cer* 
tainly  so  far  change  me  as  to  give  me  time 
for  a  little  serious  reflection,  the  result  of 
which,  as  I  have  already  very  frankly  told 
you,  was  to  make  me  decide  upon  marrying 
Mr.  Dermont.  Further  secret  have  I  none, 
and  considering  that  I  am  now  endeavouring 
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to  make  up  my  mind  quietly  and  contentedly, 
to  the  fate  that  is  before  me,  I  do  think  it  would 
be  more  judicious,  and  certainly  it  would  be 
more  kind,  if  for  the  fiiture  you  would  talk  no 
more  to  me  about  the  state  of  my  heart." 

This  was  so  reasonable  a  remonstrance, 
that  Mrs.  Knight,  with  all  her  cleverness, 
and  notwithstanding  a  strong  lurking  sus- 
picion that  her  beautiftd  young  friend  had 
some  secret  or  other  that  was  beyond  her 
power  to  make  out,  couldfind  nothing  better  to 
say  in  return  to  it  than,  "  Very  true,  my  dear, 
you  are  quite  right,  and  I  am  quite  wrong, 
so  if  you  really  have  any  heart  left,  we  will 
endeavour  to  forget  it." 

^  Thank  you,"  returned  Amelia;  "  and 
now,  then,  perhaps,  you  had  better  answer 
the  Dermont  despatch." 

"  Oh  I  true  I  I  forgot  the  man  was  wait- 
ing, but  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  you  do  not 
really  mean  to  run  away  from  me  yet  ?" 

"  You  are  excessively  kind,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Knight,"  replied  her  beautiful  friend,  who  felt 
at  that  moment  as  if  she  would  rather  have 
bound  herself  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
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life  tete-a-tete  with  the  dull  Mrs.  Dermont, 
than  expose  herself  to  any  longer  endurance 
of  the  agreeable  Mrs.  Knight's  intolerable 
acuteness ;  "  but  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  with 
me  that  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  form 
this  connexion,  it  must  be  for  my  happiness 
to  make  all  things  go  as  smoothly  between 
us,  while  preparing  for  it,  as  possible,  and 
therefore  I  will  beg  you  to  tell  them  in  your 
answer,  that  as  it  is  evident  my  heart  yields  to 
the  recall,  you  cannot  venture  to  oppose  the 
whole  phalanx,  and  that  I  shall  be  ready  to 
attend  them  when  they  come  for  me." 

Mrs.  Knight  uttered  not  a  single  word  in 
reply,  but  drawing  towards  her  a  little  writ- 
ing  table  that  stood  near,  wrote  the  answer 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms  dictated, 
read  it  rapidly  but  distinctly  aloud,  lighted 
her  taper,  sUd  the  note  into  its  cover,  sealed 
it,  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  it  to  the  servant 
without  indicating  either  by  word,  look,  or 
gesture,  whether  she  approved  the  proceed- 
ing or  not. 

Very  different  from  this  profound  silence 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  despatch  was 
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received  at  the  Mount.  The  impetuous 
Alfred,  delighted  beyond  all  measure  at  the 
success  of  his  manoeuvre,  literally  danced  with 
glee;  his  father  cried,  "  Bravo,  Alfred  !  you 
really  seem  to  understand  admirably  well 
how  to  get  your  own  way,"  and  Mrs,  Der- 
mont  clasped  her  hands,  hfted  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  exclaimed:  "  Was  there  ever 
such  a  dear,  gentle,  affectionate  creature  as 
our  sweet  Amelia !  Ah  I  Alfred !  It  is  quite 
plain  thatyoumay  lead  her  anyway  you  wish, 
but  I  hope  it  will  ever  be  by  a  silken  rein." 

'^  Silken,  my  dearest  mother  1"  repUed  the 
enraptured  Alfred,  "  it  shall  be  all  of  rose- 
buds, cotton,  and  velvet  1" 

Julia  heard  the  note  read,  and  heard  too 
the  burst  of  rapture  which  followed  it,  and 
then  she  quietly  shpped  out  of  the  room, 
very  sure  that  at  such  a  moment  she  should 
not  be  missed,  nor  was  she;  nobody  indeed, 
knew  whether  she  were  in  the  room  or  not, 
and  being  quite  aware  of  this,  she  determined 
upon  a  long,  solitary  walk,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  very  dehberately  and  rationally 
examined  the  reasons  for  and  against  her 
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remaining  in  the  house  during  the  short 
remainder  of  the  courtship,  provided  (that 
is  to  say)  she  were  invited  by  her  friend 
Charlotte  to  leave  it  Of  this  invitation 
indeed  she  was  very  comfortably  secure, 
both  Mrs.  Verepoint  and  her  daughter  hav- 
ing made  her  promise  that  she  would 
let  them  know  as  soon  as  the  business  which 
her  guardian  had  talked  about  was  com- 
pleted, in  order  that  a  day  might  be  fixed 
for  her  returning  to  finish  the  visit  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  curtailed 
Julia  had  so  well  schooled  herself  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  enduring  what  was  painful,  that 
she  would  not  have  made  the  effort  she  now 
decided  upon,  had  she  feared  nothing  worse 
than  present  annoyance  £rom  witnessing  the 
tender  scenes  which  were  hkely  to  take  place. 
Her  sensations  indeed,  imder  this  species  of 
infliction  were  of  a  very  di^rent  kind  firom 
what  the  generality  of  enamoured  and  hope- 
less young  ladies  may  suppose.  Painfid  thej 
certainly  were,  but  for  the  most  part  this 
pain  arose  from  the  profound  belief  that  the 
being  around  whom  poor  Alfred  wandered 
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with  such  passionate  devotipD,  such  confiding 
fondness,  was  wholly  and  in  every  way  un- 
worthy of  him.  This  was  a  misery  upon 
which  neither  her  absence  nor  her  presence 
could  produce  the  slightest  effect,  either  as  it 
concerned  her  own  feeUngs  or  his  destiny; 
and  it  was  not  this  which  drove  her  away, 
for  well  she  knew  that  it  would  pursue  and 
torture  her,  let  her  go  where  she  would. 
But  what  she  did  fear  was,  the  demonstration 
of  Alfred's  restored  feelings  of  affection  to- 
wards herself  She  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  from  a  very  early  period  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, Miss  Thorwold  had  sought  to 
weaken  this  attachment,  and  she  was  also 
aware  that  Alfred  had  suffered  deeply  from 
the  coldness  between  them  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  spelling  scene.  This  coldness  had 
not  only  been  completely  removed  during 
the  absence  of  Amelia,  but  his  affection  for 
his  friend  and  play-fellow  had  evidently 
gained  in  strength  by  the  short  but  terribly 
painfrd  interrupticm  which  it  had  suffered. 
"  I  shall  never,''  thought  Julia, "  be  able  to 
endure  the  demonstrations  of  his  renewed  af- 
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fection,  his  pure,  precious,  brotherly  affection, 
in  her  presence,  knowing  as  I  do  that  it  is 
hateful  to  her  to  witness  it,  and  that  it  will 
moreover  infallibly  lead  to  more  scenes  cal- 
culated all  and  every  of  them  to  render  me 
not  only  odious  to  him,  but  really  injurious 
to  his  happiness." 

The  nature  and  object  of  these  meditations 
had  led  her,  perhaps,  almost  unconsciously 
to  take  the  path  across  the  fields  which  led 
to  the  Grange.  It  is  certain,  nevertheless^ 
that  she  did  not  contemplate  walking  there 
when  she  set  out;  but  by  the  time  that  she 
had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  believe  that 
the  most  right  and  proper  thing  she  could  do 
would  be  to  procure  a  renewed  invitation 
firom  Mrs.  Verepoint,  she  discovered  consider- 
ably to  her  surprise,  that  she  was  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  the  house. 

Her  resolution  was  inmoiediately  taken, 
and  on  she  went,  well  pleased  to  think  that 
by  the  promptitude  of  the  manoeuvre,  she 
should  have  a  good  chance  of  escaping  fit)m 
the  Mount  before  the  fair  creature  who  in- 
tended to  be  its  future  mistress,  returned  to 
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it.  She  found  both  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter most  cordially  glad  to  see  her,  though  a 
good  deal  surprised  at  her  mode  of  getting 
to  them,  as  it  was  the  first  time  the  ladies  of 
either  family  had  ever  ventured  upon  the 
experiment. 

"I  am  quite  delighted  to  find  that  the 
Mount  is  within  a  walk,  Julia,"  said  Miss 
Verepoint,  "  as  it  may  and  must  greatly  faci- 
litate our  meeting.  But  I  presume,  my  dear, 
that  you  do  not  intend  to  walk  back 
again?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do !"  replied  Julia;  "  I  do  not 
feel  in  the  least  fatigued,  though  I  confess  I 
got  here  without  knowing  at  all  what  I  was 
about,  for  I  certainly  think  that  Mrs.  Der- 
mont  would  have  believed  my  premature 
coming  of  age  had  led  to  insanity  if  I  had 
told  her  that  I  contemplated  such  an  ex- 
cursion." 

"  And  she  might  well  think,  my  dear, 
that  I  was  in  the  same  condition,  did  I  suf- 
fer you  to  return  on  foot." 

"  Why  should  she  return  home  at  all?" 
said  Charlotte.    ^'  The  business  of  coming  of 
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age  is  all  completed,  I  presume,  by  this  time, 
and  as  you  ran  away  from  us  only  for  that, 
and  have  so  very  opportunely  run  back 
again,  I  think  we  should  be  great  geese  if 
we  let  you  escape  us  again.'* 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  so  too,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "  What  cause  have  you  to  show, 
my  dear,  why  we  should  not  keep  you,  now 
we  have  got  possession?" 

"  None  in  the  world,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vere- 
point,"  replied  Julia,  extremely  well  pleased 
to  find  her  wishes  so  speedily  accomplished. 
"  Only,  I  don't  exactly  see  how  I  am  to 
dress  for  dinner." 

"  And  what  is  our  new  maid  for,"  said 
Charlotte,  "  if  she  cannot  pack  up  her  lady's 
dresses?  If  you  will  please  to  write  your 
orders  to  your  maid  Susan,  with  whom  we 
already  feel  so  perfectly  well  acquainted,  I 
will  undertake  to  send  them." 

"  But  we  must  have  the  maid  Susan  too, 
Charlotte,"  said  Mrs.  Verepoint  *' You  may 
depend  upon  it  that  when  the  colonel  de- 
cided that  Miss  Drummond  ought  to  have  a 
maid,  he  did  not  intend  that  she  should  run 
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away  and  leave  her  Abigail  behind  her.  By 
far  the  best  way  will  be  to  send  the  carriage 
over  both  for  the  maid  and  the  wardrobe.*' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Julia  protested  against 
giving  so  much  trouble,    the  mother  and 
daughter  both  were  too  really  well  pleased 
to  have  her,  for  any  such  formalities  to  be 
accepted  in  the  way  of  obstacle.      Julia, 
therefore,  sat  down  without  making  any  fiir- 
ther  difficulties,  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dermont 
relating  the  fact  of  her  having  in  her  ram- 
blings  come  upon  the  Grange  without  being 
aware  that  she  was  near  it,  and  all  the  con- 
sequences which   had  followed   upon   her 
having  mistaken  the  distance  so  pleasantly. 
Nothing  could  be  written  with  more  good- 
humoured  alacrity  than  the  reply,  which,  not 
only  expressed  the  writer's  satis&ction  at 
knowing  that  her  dear  Julia  was  going  to 
renew  the  pleasiure  she  had  enjoyed  at  her 
last  visit,  but  rejoiced  that  she  should  have 
timed  it  so  well,  as  the  approaching  arrival 
of  their  Amelia  would  prevent  their  feehng 
the  lo^s  of  her  society  as  they  must  have 
done  at  any  other  time. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  beautiful  Amelia  was  by  no  means 
sorry  to  find  that  Miss  Drummond  was  again 
absent  firom  the  Mount,  for  not  only  had  she 
one  or  two  points  to  gain  previously  to  her 
marriage,  both  with  Alfired  and  his  parents, 
but  comfortably  safe  as  she  felt  herself  fix>m 
all  possibility  of  danger  from  the  discovery 
of  her  late  adventures,  she  was  much  better 
pleased  to  have  no  eyes  upon  her  but  those 
which  seemed  incapable  of  seeing  her  but 
as  she  wished  to  be  seen,  or  of  judging  her, 
save  as  she  wished  to  be  judged. 

As  to  Julia,  she  was  enjoying  herself  much 
more  than  she  had  ever  expected  to  do 
again,  and  conscious  of  giving  as  much  plea- 
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sure  as  she  received,  her  looks  and  spirits 
revived,  and  her  friends  reproached  them- 
selves with  a  most  extraordinary  want  of 
penetration  for  not  having  earher  discovered 
what  a  treasure  they  had  near  them.  But 
they  did  themselves  injustice.  Julia  never 
before  had  been  what  she  was  now.  Both 
in  person  and  mind  she  had  been  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  new  existence,  as  if  by  an 
enchanter's  wand.  And  herein  lies  the  best 
excuse  for  Alfred's  blundering  preference. 
Had  Juha  been,  before  the  fated  f^te  upon 
the  lawn,  the  same  creature  that  she  be- 
came afterwards,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  blandishments  of  AmeUa  Thorwold 
should  have  produced  the  effect  they  did. 

At  the  Mount,  however,  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  going  on  most  prosperously, 
and  Julia,  if  not  quite  forgotten,  was  cer- 
tainly not  much  thought  of  by  any  one.  The 
first  two  days  after  Ameha's  return  were 
really  quite  ecstatic  days.  Alfred  literally 
lived  at  her  feet.  Her  footstool  was  his 
throne,  and  well  inclined  was  he  to  exclaim, 
"  Let  kings  come  bow  to  it"    Of  course  the 
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eolonel  and  his  lady  discreetly  kept  aloo^ 
yet  neither  were  they  withoat  their  share  of 
enjoyntent.  The  extreme  good  fortune  of 
haying  met  with  such  a  very  beautiful  and 
el^ant  young  wcman  as  a  wife  for  their 
Alfred^  and  she  too^  the  grand-daughter  and 
niece  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  was  a  blessing 
£zr  which  she  could  not  feel  too  thankful 

l^he  beautiful  source  of  all  this  happiness 
was  not,  however,  doomed  to  share  it  long 
without  being  roused  to  the  recollection  of 
mundane  uncertainties  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  which  very  considerably  shook  her 
nerves.  Miss  Thorwold  probably,  was  not 
the  first  young  lady  who  has  deprecated  the 
harshly  rude  and  indelicate  feshion  of  pre- 
senting people  with  their  letters  in  presence 
of  an  assembled  family.  Discreet  people, 
indeed,  whose  minds  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
anticipate  possiUe  events,  and  to  keep  guard 
over  their  nerves  accordingly,  may  generally 
be  observed  to  use  considerable  caution  in 
their  mann^  of  receiving  these  publicly  de- 
livered despatches.  Such  persons  may  be 
seen  to  put  into  their  pockets,  unread,  all 
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letters  sealed  by  a  wafer  ;  and  may  be  ob- 
served also,  if  the  address  be  written  in  an 
unknown  character,  to  content  themselves 
for  the  nonce  by  a  cnrious  examination  of 
that  part  of  the  epistle  which  is  addressed 
rather  to  the  letter-carrier  than  to  them- 
selves, reserving  the  more  personal  part  of 
the  correspondence  tUlit  could  be  examined 
without  witnesses. 

It  would  be  most  unjust,  in  a  general 
way,  to  accuse  Miss  Thorwold  of  any  of  that 
very  inconsiderate  sort  of  carelessness  which 
leads  to  the  unintentional  discovery  of  pri- 
vate afGairs ;  but  upon  the  present  occasion 
she  felt  so  completely  lapped  in  security, 
and  so  perfectly  b^ond  the  reach  of  any 
eyes  likely  to  peep  at  any  thing,  or  to  com- 
prehend any  thing  at  which  they  peeped,  if 
they  did  peep  at  all,  that  she  opened  a  letter, 
the  external  features  of  which  were  in  no 
degree  £etmiliar  to  her.  In  short,  it  was  not 
fastened  by  a  wafer,  which  would  have  im- 
mediately put  her  upon  her  guard,  but 
sealed  with  an  extremely  good  impression 
of  a  true-lover's  knot,  a  symbol  in  no  way 
l2 
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alarming.  She  opened  it  and  read  the  first 
few  lines,  which  suflSiced  to  make  her  turn 
as  pale  as  a  ghost.  The  delicate  shade  of 
rouge,  which,  though  it  harmonised  so  ad- 
mirably with  her  complexion,  held  no  sym- 
pathy with  her  heart,  and  therefore  re- 
mained unfaded,  only  seemed  to  make  her 
look  more  unnatural  and  ghastly.  It  was 
less,  however,  from  her  own  sensations  than 
from  the  terrified  countenance  of  Alfi:^, 
that  the  unhappy  young  woman  was  made 
conscious  how  fearfully  she  was  betraying 
herself  This  thought  seemed  in  an  instant 
to  turn  her  trembling  nerves  to  adamant, 
and,  as  far  as  the  being  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed could  save  her,  she  was  no  longer  in 
danger.  Alfred  had  flown  to  her  side,  and 
throwing  one  arm  round  her  waist,  seized^ 
with  his  disengaged  hand,  the  cold,  damp 
fingers  of  Amelia  which  held  the  fatal  letter. 
But  the  other  hand  of  Amelia  was  fi:^e,  and 
with  this  she  quietly  withdrew  the  letter^ 
and  at  the  same  moment  sufiered  her  beau- 
tiful head  to  sink  upon  his  bosom,  exclaim- 
ing, ''  Oh  1  dearest  Alfred,  I  feel  very  ilL 
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Take  me,  take  me  to  the  window — I  want 
air!" 

In  an  instant  the  young  man  had  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  across  the 
room  ;  but  the  window  was  closed^  and 
while,  with  the  aid  of  the  colonel,  who  had 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  he  threw  up  the 
sash,  Amelia,  by  the  most  natural  action  in 
the  world,  had  exchanged  the  letter  for  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  the  former  being  safely 
deposited  in  her  pocket,  and  the  latter 
pressed  against  her  pallid  brow. 

Mrs.  Dermont,  who  had  felt  meanwhile, 
good  lady,  as  if  she  ought  never  to  be  for- 
given for  having  come  down  to  breakfast 
without  her  smelling-bottle,  now  rushed 
back  into  the  room  with  a  bottle  of  pungent 
salts,  which  she  was  about  to  apply  to  the 
nose  of  the  patient,  when  her  hand  was 
gently  put  aside  by  that  of  Amelia,  who, 
looking  at  her  with  a  smile  which  was  the 
perfection  of  sweetness  and  of  languor,  said, 
".Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  more 
than  mother !  but  the  feeling  of  faintness 
has  entirely  passed  away.    I  am  quite  well 
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now."  And  so  she  was,  save  a  slight  sen- 
sation of  sickness  and  inward  trembliDg. 
She  had,  however,  been  very  near  fiuntiDg; 
the  catastrophe,  which  woidd  have  been  a 
very  dangerous  one,  having  been  prevented 
solely  by  the  startling  emotion  produced 
upon  her  by  the  terrified  aspect  of  her  lover- 
This  look  had  roused  her  as  effectually  as  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  poured  over  her  head 
could  have  done,  and  firom  that  moment 
she  was  no  long^  in  any  danger  of  betray- 
ing her  own  secrets. 

^^  I  am  sadly  a&aid  that  I  have  frightened 
you  all,"  said  she,  with  one  of  her  own  had- 
nating  smiles. 

"You  have  received  some  bad  news  I 
fear,  my  dear  child,**  said  the  good  colonel, 
looking  at  her  very  tenderly. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  she  replied,  once  more  smiling^ 
nay,  almost  laughing  at  the  idea.  "  But  I 
certainly  do  not  wonder  at  your  thinking  so. 
I  certainly  felt  very  near  hunting,  a  symptom 
of  weakness  that  is  very  rare  with  me;  but 
I  can  easily  account  for  it.  Do  you  re- 
member how  perseveringly  I  walked  last 
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uight  with  Alfred  on  the  terrace?  We  were 
both  of  U8  so  deeply  occupied  by  looking  at 
Ihe  moon,  that  we  qxiite  foi^t  how  late  it 
was.  I  may  confess  now,  that  when  I  went 
to  bed  I  felt  over-fatigued;  and  as  I  did  not 
sleep  well,  the  same  feeling  of  fatigue  hung 
about  me  this  m(»:ning.  You  must  take 
better  care  of  me,  Alfred,  in  fiiture,'' 

The  lamentations  and  protestations,  the 
hopes  and  the  fears,  the  sorrow  and  the  joy 
which  followed,  may  easily  be  imagined; 
and  when  all  this  was  pretty  well  over,  and 
the  breakfest  too,  Amelia  whispered  to  Al- 
fred that  she  should  like  to  lie  quietly  down 
on  a  certain  comfortable  so&  in  the  library, 
and  have  him  come  and  read  to  her.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  novel  mode  of  their 
passing  the  moming,  particularly  during  the 
absence  of  Julia,  and  a  few  words  from  Al- 
fred to  his  father  and  mother  secured  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  apartment. 

Amelia  permitted  the  happy  Alfred  to 
install  her  on  the  sofa,  and  to  place  himself 
on  a  low  arm-chair  beside  it;  but  when  at 
length,  having  completed  all  imj^nable  and 
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unimaginable  contxivances  for  her  comfort, 
he  smilingly  inquired  what  book  they  should 
read^  she  half  raised  herself  from  her  recum- 
bent position,  and,  turning  her  lovely  face 
towards  him,  while  one  hand  rested  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  other  supported  her  ivory 
forehead,  she  said,  ^'  It  is  my  heart,  Alfred, 
that  you  must  read,  and  no  other  volume 
till  I  have  opened  every  page  of  that !" 

"  Adored  Amelia !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  seizing  the  hand  that  rested  on  his 
shoulder,  and  devouring  it  with  kisses — 
"  Adored  Amelia !  Yes,  dearest,  yes  I  Talk 
to  me  of  yourself,  your  angel  self,  and  I 
will  listen,  Ameha,  till  I  forget  all  other 
themes." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Alfred  1"  she  replied,  "  I 
never  knew,  I  never  guessed,  how  inexpres- 
sibly dear  you  were  to  my  heart,  till  I  became 
aware  that  it  was  possible,  oh !  more  than 
possible,  that  I  might  lose  you — that  we 
might  be  parted,  Alfred;  parted  for  everP 

"  Parted,  Amelia  !  Gracious  heaven  !  what 
do  you  mean  to  say  to  me  ?  Who  is  there^ 
what  is  there,  then,  can  part  us  ?  ,  The  hand 
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of  death  may  do  it;  but  nothing  else  can — 
nothing  else,  unless  it  be  your  own  cruel 
will,  Amelia." 

"  And  my  cruel  will  it  never  can  be,  my 
beloved  Alfred !"  she  replied,  in  an  accent 
of  passionate  fondness.  "  Yet  my  sinking 
heart  tells  me  that  part  we  must.  It  was 
the  pang  which  this  thought  brought  with 
it  that  blanched  my  cheek  and  stopped  the 
beating  of  my  heart  this  morning,  Alfred. 
And  had  I  not  stru^led  against  the  weak- 
ness then,  all  would  now  be  over  between  us ; 
but  sudden  strength  seemed  given  me,  that  I 
might  conceal  that  dreadfrd  letter  from  your 
parents,  tiU  we  had  laid  our  heads  and  hearts 
together  in  the  hope — alas !  in  the  vain, 
vain  hope,  perhaps,  that  we  might  together 
be  able  to  devise  some  means  for  escaping 
the  misery  of  a  separation." 

^^ Escaping  it!"  exclaimed  Alfred,  with 
vehemence.  "  Who  dares  to  say  that  there 
is,  that  there  can  be  any  such  danger?  Do 
I  not  love  you,  Amelia  ?  And  if  I  do,  what 
but  your  own  will  can  part  us  ?  But  keep 
me  no  longer  in  suspense.     Where  is  the 
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letter?  Wliat  does  it  coi^taxQ,  that  can 
threaten  the  happiness  of  two  beings  who 
love,  and  who  are  about  to  be  indissohibly 
united  for  life  ?  Show  me  this  bugbear  of 
a  letter,  Amelia.    I  db  not  fear  it^' 

^  You  shall  see  it,  Alfied  ;  you  shall  see 
it,  afiber  a  short  explanation  from  me.  And 
then — ^it  is  from  you,  dear  love,  that  I  must 
hear  my  destiny — ^I  will  permit  no  other 
voice  to  pronounce  it,  Alfred.'' 

"  Then  you  are  my  wife,  Amelia  T'  he  re- 
joined, pasdonately  throwing  his  arms  around 
her,  and  pressing  her  to  his  bosom.  ^  Keep 
but  your  promise  of  leaving  the  deciaon 
with  me,  and  not  all  the  letters  that  ever 
were  written  can  part  ns." 

For  one  short  moment  of  very  touching 
softness.  Miss  Thorwold  permitted  her  droop- 
ing head  to  rest  upon  his  eboulder.  Then, 
breathii^  a  heavy  agh,  she  gently  dis^igaged 
herself  from  his  arms,  and  said,  with  great 
solemnity  and  steadiness:  ^  I  am  to  blame, 
dear  Alfred,  for  thus  yielding  to  weakness, 
at  a  moment  when  strength  is  very  neces- 
sary.   Now  listen  to  me,  my  dearest,  dearest 
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friend! — Glisten  to  xne  inth  jour  best  and 
coolest  judgment,  for  so  only  can  you  help 
me,  if,  indeed,  Help  be  still  possible.  That 
letter,  Alfred,  is  from  a  London  lawyer, 
threatening  me  with  instant  arrest,  and  an 
immediate  removal  to  prison,  if  I  do  not  im- 
mediately fizMi  the  means  of  paying  into  his 
hands  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds.** 

^^  Is  it  a  just  claim,  Amelia?'^  said  the  young 
man,  slightly  oolouiing,  but  not  looking  by 
many  degrees  so  much  dismayed  as  he  might 
have  done  had  he  possessed  about  a  dozen 
years'  more  experience  of  the  world  and  its 
ways. 

"  I  believe  it  is,  dear  Alfired,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  considerably  comforted  by  the 
tone  of  the  inquiry. 

"And  how  was  it  contracted,  my  sweet 
love  ?  And  why  has  not  the  impertinent 
fellow  sent  it  to  your  unde,  instead  of  au- 
daciously intruding  himself  upon  you  here? 
How  was  it  contracted,  Amelia?" 

"  Therein,  my  dearest  love,  lies  the  dif- 
ficulty," she  replied.  "  The  large  amount 
wiU  at  once  show  you  that  it  is  not  likely 
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to  be  for  any  expenses  of  my  own.  And  in- 
deed, were  this  possible,  which  of  course  it 
is  not,  but  if  this  were  possible,  there  would 
be  no  diiBculty  in  the  business  whatever,  for 
my  uncle,  after  scolding  me  a  little  for  my 
extravagance,  perhaps,  would  pay  it  in- 
stantly, and  I  should  hear  no  more  about  it; 
but,  most  unhappily,  the  debt  has  been  in- 
curred for  one  whom  but  to  name  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Ripley  is  an  offence  which 
he  has  again  and  again  declared  to  every 
body  connected  with  him,  that  he  jiever  will 
forgive." 

"  Then  how,  dearest,  have  you  been  led  to 
become  responsible  for  the  debts  of  a  person 
so  deeply  reprobated  by  your  uncle?" 

"  Ay,  there's  the  rub,  Alfred,  and  this  is 
the  point  on  which  I  want  to  open  my  heart 
to  you.  Lord  Ripley,  as  you  well  know,  has 
but  one  legitimate  child,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Thorwold,  his  only  son  and  heir.  But 
he  has,  though  few  know  any  thing  about  it, 
and  nobody  ever  mentions  the  subject, — ^he 
has,  Alfred,  a  natural  daughter,  several  years 
older  than  his  son.     When  my  mother,  who 
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survived  my  poor  father  but  a  few  years,  died, 
I  was  taken  into  the  house  of  my  unde,  which 
has  continued  to  be  my  home  ever  since. 
His  establishment  consists  of  two  houses, 
one  in  London,  the  other  in  Cornwall  Of 
this  country-house  my  uncle  used  to  be 
passionately  fond,  and  as  long  as  he  continued 
to  care  about  his  yacht,  he  passed  all  the 
summer  months  there,  or  else  on  board. 
But  Lady  Ripley  detested  both  the  house 
and  the  yacht,  and  took  especial  care  to  visit 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Lady  Ripley? 
you  know,  is  no  aunt  of  mine,  and  as  nothing 
belonging  to  her  lord  is  particularly  dear  to 
her,  she  never  felt  any  very  partial  affection 
for  me.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  I 
was  more  at  the  country-house  than  the 
town  one,  to  which  arrangement  I  certainly 
owe  my  decided  preference  for  the  country. 
While  in  Cornwall  I  formed  a  strong,  alas ! 
a  very  strong  attachment  to  the  natural 
daughter  of  my  unde,  who  certainly  was 
very  strongly  attached  to  me  also.  She 
constantly  resided  at  her  father's  house  in 
ComwaU,  and  she  made  my  life,  while  I  re* 
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mained  there  with  her,  one  of  miceasiBg  joy, 
and  I  might  safely  say  of  unceasiiig  improve- 
ment too.  For  she  had  been  most  carefiilly 
educated,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
instructing  me.  This  happy  intercourse 
continued  till  I  was  eighteen,  and  then,  poor 
dear  creature,  she  married.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  enter  at  length  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  most  unhappy  marriage. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  man,  instead  of 
being,  as  my  imcle  supposed,  extremely  well 
off,  turned  out  to  be  little  better  than  a 
swindler;  but  his  poor  wife,  who  was  most 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  never  did,  nor 
ever  would  believe  that  he  was  unworthy, 
and  her  continued  adherence  to  him  so 
irritated  her  father,  that  it  ended  by  a 
quarrel,  which  was  never  made  up.  Har 
misery  under  this,  and  all  h^  other  mis- 
fortunes, was  more  than  her  health  could 
bear;  she  fell  into  a  lingen^ig  decline,  which 
terminated  in  her  death,  and  it  was  during 
her  last  illness  that  this  terrible  debt  was 
contracted.  Her  worthless  husband  had 
been  arrested  and  dragged  to  prison,  and  it 
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was  lier  dreadM  agcndes  under  this  infliction 
irhicli  induced  me,  the  very  day  after  I  came 
of  age,  to  put  n^y  name  to  the  bill  upon 
which  this  daim  is  founded  Now,  AI£red, 
you  know  alL'* 

^  And  this  all,  my  dearest  life,  only  adds, 
if  indeed,  it  were  possible,  to  my  devoted, 
my  idolizing  affection  for  you  I  But  why, 
my  beloved,  should  you  suffer  this  ^plication 
to  alarm  your  spirits  so  severely  ?  I  cannot 
doubt  that  a  single  word  from  you  to  Lord 
Kipley  would  induce  him  to  release  you  from 
it  instantly.  You  have  only  to  sit  down  im- 
mediately, and  write*  to  him,  my  dearest 
Amelia,  and  the  disagreeable  business  will 
be  over.    One  word  will  suffice." 

"Yes,  Alfred,"  replied  Miss  Thorwold  in 
the  calm  accent  of  despair,  "  one  word  would 
suffice.  It  would  suffice  to  make  his  stem 
and  steadfast  lordship  throw  me  from  him 
for  ever,  as  he  did  his  deserving  daughter 
before.  Alas  I  Alfred,  you  know  him  not! 
Lord  Ripley  has  many  high  and  noble 
qualities,  but  he  is  implacable,  and  a  reso- 
lution once  taken  and  avowed,  he  has  never 
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yet  been  known  to  change.  He  long  i^ 
told  me  that  if  he  ever  discovered  the  slightest 
disobedience  on  my  part  to  the  injunction  he 
had  so  solemnly  laid  upon  me,  never  to  hold 
intercourse  with  his  imfortunate  daughter, 
he  would  never  see,  never  hold  communion 
with  me  more.^ 

Alfred  looked  distressed,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  seemed  embarrassed  how  to  answer; 
but  at  length  he  said,  "  If  this  indeed  be  so, 
if  this  severe  opinion  of  your  uncle  be  just, 
you  must  of  course  apply  to  my  &ther,  my 
dear  Ameha.  I  can  easily  imagine,  dearest, 
that  the  doing  so  will  be  disagreeable  to  you. 
But  I  see  no  alternative." 

"  Then,  Alfred,"  she  replied,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  raising  her  beautiful  eyes  to 
Heaven,  as  if  there  only  she  could  look  for 
aid  — "  then,  Alfred,  I  must  prepare  my 
mind  for  the  worst.  Nor  will  I  shrink  from 
it,  if  I  can  see  you,  my  best-beloved,  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  also.  Alfred  I  I  must  go 
to  prison." 

"  Go  to  prison,  Amelia,  in  preference  to 
throwing  yourself  upon  the  assured  kindness 
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of  my  excellent  father?  I  cannot,  I  will  not, 
I  do  not  believe  it,  Amelia." 

^^  Most  sad  will  be  the  task  of  convincing 
you,  dearest,  that  you  axe  mistaken,"  she  re- 
pHed,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness,  and 
with  an  accent  which  seemed  to  announce  a 
resolute  submission  to  suffering,  which  it  was 
quite  heart-breaking  to  witness  in  one  so 
gentle-looking,  and  so  beautifiil. 

"  Not  only  sad,  but  impossible,  my  love,'* 
replied  Alfred,  with  a  tender  smile.  "  I  un- 
derstand you  now,  my  sweet  Ameha !  You 
shrink,  dearest,  from  the  task  of  repeating 
the  sad  story  to  him,  and  it  is,  therefore,  I, 
my  love,  who  must  do  it  for  you." 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Amelia, 
suddenly  rising  from  the  sofa,  and  standing 
before  him  with  clasped  hands,  and  the  most 
vehement  expression  of  agony  on  her  coun- 
tenance. "  Would  you  betray  me?  Havel 
trusted  you  for  this?  Have  I  opened  every 
throbbing  pulse  of  my  breaking  heart  before 
your  eyes,  and  do  you  reward  me  for  this 
last,  best  proof  of  devoted  love,  by  threaten- 

VOL.  in.  M 
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ing  to  disclose  to  your  &ther  a  secret  upa& 
which  more  than  my  life  seems  to  hang?"' 

Having  uttered  these  words  in  a  voice 
which  trembled,  as  it  seemed,  between  tenor 
and  sorrow,  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  beside  the  so&,  and  stretching  her 
arms  across  it,  buried  her  &ce  upon  them. 

Inexpressibly  distressed,  Alfred  kneeled 
down  beside  her,  and  besought  her,  in  the 
tenderest  accents,  not  to  give  way  to  a  de- 
gree of  vehement  despair,  which  was  wholly 
disproportionate  to  the  evil  she  feared. 

"  You  must  not  dress  my  dear,  good,  gen^ 
tie-tempered  father  in  the  attributes  of  your 
harsh-minded  unde,  Amelia.  If  you  will 
only  consent  to  go  up-stairs,  and  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  for  half  an  hour,  I  will  engage 
that  before  we  meet  again  I  will  have  ar- 
ranged the  whole  aJQTair  to  your  satis&ction. 
Will  you  let  me  manage  it?  Will  you  thus 
far  confide  in  me?" 

^^  No,  sir,  I  will  not,"  said  Amelia,  rising 
from  her  recumbent  position,  and  standing 
before  him  in  all  the  touching  severity  of 
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outraged  confidence.  "  I  have  confided  in 
you !"  And  here  her  voice  was  almost  choked 
with  sobs.  "  I  have  confided  in  you,  Alfired, 
with  all  the  undoubting  trust  of  perfect  love, 
and  my  reward  is  the  being  threatened  with 
the  repetition  of  my  dreadful  tale  to  the  very 
individual,  who,  beyond  all  others  in  the 
world,  is  the  very,  very  last  to  whom  I  would 
disclose  it!  You  have  my  secret,  sir:  the  fatal 
words  that  told  it  can  never  be  recalled. 
But  think  not  that  I  will  ever  see  you  more. 
My  resolution  is  taken.  I  shall  submit  my- 
self without  one  single  struggle  more  to  the 
power  of  the  law.  Here  is  the  attorney's 
letter,  Mr.  Dermont.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  tell  me  to  what  prison  I  shall  be  con- 
veyed, if  the  arrest  takes  place  here — ^No  I 
no  1  Not  here,  Alfi^ed !  Tour  father's  house 
shall  not  be  disgraced  by  me.  I  will  appoint 
a  meeting  with  this  man  and  his  officials,  at 
some  lone  spot,  roofed  only  by  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  be  conveyed  thence  to  the 
sheltering  walls  which  shall  henceforth  hide 
me  fix)m  every  eye.  They  shall  not  need 
bars  and  bolts  to  keep  me !  Once  entered 
m2 
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there,  I  will  never  pass  through  its  gates 
again  alive." 

The  agony  of  Alfred  was  great  beyond  de- 
scription, being  much  increased  by  perceiv- 
ing that  the  eye  of  AmeHa  had  a  wildness  of 
misery  in  its  expression,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  frensy.  But  for  this,  indeed,  it  is 
possible,  just  possible,  that  the  inflated  ve- 
hemence of  her  language,  and  the  utter  de- 
fiance of  common  sense  manifested  by  her 
angry  refusal  of  what  appeared  the  only 
available  means  of  saving  her,  might  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  acting ;  but  she  was 
much  too  accomplished  an  artist  for  this. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  nicely  hit  off 
than  the  degree  of  unreasonableness  which 
she  displayed  ;  for  while  it  saved  her  from 
the  charge  of  being  sufficiently  herself  to  be 
quite  answerable  for  all  the  passionate  words 
she  uttered,  there  was  quite  enough  of  rea- 
son left  to  make  it  very  obviously  dangerous 
to  irritate  her  trembling  nerves  by  oppo- 
sition. To  soothe  her,  therefore,  became  the 
first,  and  almost  the  only  object  of  her 
greatly  distressed  lover.     He  gently  took 
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her  hand,  and  leading  her  back  to  the  sofa, 
and  seating  her  upon  it,  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  her,  and  looking  at  her  with  eyes 
which  spoke  all  the  fond  devotion  of  his  soul, 
he  implored  her,  by  the  love  she  bore  him, 
(poor  fellow  !)  to  tell  him  what  she  would 
herself  think  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  do. 
This  question,  and  the  look  of  undoubting 
devotion  which  accompanied  it,  appeared  to 
do  more  towards  restoring  her  tranquillity 
and  self-possession,  than  any  thing  he  had 
yet  said. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  dearest  love !"  she 
replied,  bending  forward,  and  impressing  a 
kiss  upon  his  forehead.  "  You  must  forgive 
me,  my  Alfred,  if  the  shock  which  this  letter 
has  given  me  has  proved  too  much  for  my 
firmness.  It  is  not  very  often,  I  believe,  that 
I  thus  permit  myself  to  give  way  to  feeling. 
No  hmnan  beings  can,  in  my  opinion,  really 
do  their  duty  in  life,  unless  they  school 
themselves  into  such  a  degree  of  firmness  as 
shall  enable  their  mental  resources  to  have 
fair  play  in  every  emergency  which  may 
befall  them.     I  am  fain  to  confess,  dearest 
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Al&ed,  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  with 
me  this  morning.  There  was  something  so 
new,  so  entirely  unexpected  in  the  diieM 
occurrence, — ^for  I  fully  believed  that  my 
putting  my  name  was  little  more  than  a 
mere  form,  that  my  courage,  nay,  my  very 
intellect  seemed  to  give  way  under  it  I  But 
your  aflfection,  your  true  sympathy,  my 
beloved  Alfred,  has  restored  me  to  myself 
and  I  now  feel  able  to  consult  with  you  <m 
what  it  will  be  best  to  do,  with  something 
like  reason  and  common  sense. — ^You  still,  I 
think,  want  a  month  or  two  of  being  of  age, 
dear  Alfred?" 

"Yes,  dearest,"  he  replied,  "I  want  five 
months  of  it ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  my 
love,  I  could  not  relieve  you  from  this 
claim  without  the  assistance  of  my  £stther. 
Beyond  the  allowance  that  he  makes  me,  I 
have  nothing  ;  and  though  this  allowance  is 
to  be  augmented  to  the  half  of  his  entire  in- 
come, from  the  day  when  I  receive  this  dear 
hand,  I  should  fear  to  engage  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  sum  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years,  my  sweet  love,  lest  the  doing  so  mi^ 
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render  necsessary  a  d^ee  of  economy  which 
would  interfere  with  your  comfort." 

**Aiid  with  yours  too,  dearest  Alfred," 
she  replied,  endeavouring  so  to  modulate 
her  voice,  as  not  to  betray  quite  aU  the  satis- 
&ction  she  felt  at  having  brought  matters  to 
so  comfortable  a  tone  of  consultation.  "  I 
should  be  miserable,  my  beloved  Alfred, 
were  I  to  witness  any  privation,  on  your 
part,  suflELciently  severe  to  be  of  any  real  in^ 
convenience.  No,  dearest !  As  it  is  but 
too  evident  that  the  money  must  be  paid 
directly,  it  must,  of  course,  be  borrowed, 
Alfred,  and  my  heart  assures  me,  dear  love, 
that  the  paying  interest  upon  the  sum, 
while  gradually  paying  off  the  principal  by 
our  little  domestic  saving^,  will  be  considered 
as  a  work  of  love,  by  you,  my  Alfred,  which 
will  have  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  it." 

"  It  most  surely  would,  my  sweet  Amelia," 
he  returned,  while  the  shadows  of  an 
anxious  thought  or  two  passed  across  his 
features.  "It  most  surely  would;  but  un- 
fortunately, dearest,  it  is  not  in  the  repay- 
ment of  either  interest  or  principal  that  the 
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difficulty  lies,  but  in  the  act  of  borrowing. 
Were  I  of  age,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we 
could  gain  sufficient  time  to  look  about  a 
little,  this  might  easily  be  found  upon  my 
covenanting  to  pay  good  interest;  but,  as  it 
is,  my  signature  is,  I  believe,  not  worth  a 
shilling." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  Alfred,"  said  Amelia, 
briskly, "  and  my  fate  is  sealed,  imless  you  can 
apply  to  some  one  who  would  feel  your  word 
to  be  worth  more  than  your  bond.  None  but 
a  true  and  real  friend,  who  knows  you  well, 
Alfred,  can  be  of  any  use  to  us  at  this  trying 
moment.    Have  you  none  such  ?" 

"  I  believe  there  may  be  several,  Amelia, 
who  would  not  fear  to  trust  me  on  my 
word,"  he  replied;  "but  all  these  are  my 
friends  only  because  they  are  the  friends  of 
my  father,  and,  of  course,  therefore,  were  I 
to  make  this  startling  application  to  them, 
my  father  would  be  instantly  made  ac- 
quainted with  it  Would  it  not  then  be 
better,  my  dear  love,  that  he  should  himsdf 
be  the  person  applied  to  ?" 

Miss    Thorwold   knit    her    brows,    and 
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seemed  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  relapsing 
into  an  alarming  degree  of  agitation ; .  but  she 
quickly  recovered  herself,  and  said  in  a  tone 
that  was  almost  playful,  "Ah I  Alfred,  I 
suspect  that  you  are  less  perfect  as  a  friend, 
than  as  a  lover.  In  the  latter  capacity,  I  do 
freely  confess  that  I  should  not  like  to  see 
any  very  material  alteration;  but  were  I 
your  friend,  Alfred,  I  should  be  apt  to  think 
that  you  wanted  the  perfect  confidence 
which  friendship  ought  to  give." 

"  As  how,  dearest  ?"  said  he. 

"  As  how  ?"  she  replied.  "  What  do  you 
imagine  dear  Julia  Drummond  would  think 
of  you,  could  she  know  that  much  more  than 
the  life  of  the  woman  you  love  depended 
upon  your  having,  for  a  short  time,  the  use 
of  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  and  that  you 
scrupled  to  ask  her  to  lend  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Julia  Drummond  ?"  said  Alfred  colour- 
ing violently.  "  Oh  !  no.  I  should  not 
choose  to  take  the  money  from  Julia  Drum* 
mond." 

There  was  more  than  one  reason  why 
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this  answer  grated  very  disagreeably  on  the 
ear  of  Miss  Thorwold.  There  was  some- 
thing in  its  tone  which  seemed  to  say  that 
Julia  Drummond  was  a  peansonage  that  was 
to  be  kept  sacred  and  apart,  kt  what  would 
happen  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  good  deal  of  decision  in  the 
tone,  sounding  very  much  as  if  the  gentle- 
man could,  upon  occasion,  even  in  her  pre- 
sence, have  a  will  of  his  own.  And,  worst 
of  all,  there  was,  for  the  moment  at  least,  aa 
evident  forgetftdness  of  all  the  woe  which 
threatened  the  only  woman  he  had  any 
business  to  care  for,  in  case  he  did  not,  by 
some  means  or  other,  obtain  possession  d[ 
thirteen  hundred  pounds,  and  lay  it  at  h^ 
feet  immediately. 

For  a  moment  she  paused,  without  making 
any  reply  whatever,  bdug  doubt&I  whether 
she  should  fall  into  an  hysteric  paroxysm  of 
jealous  fiiry,  or  meekly  yield  herself  to  the 
doom  to  which  he  consigned  her,  and  dedaie 
herself  prepared  for  an  eternal  separation 
and  a  prison.    Miss  Thorwold  was  already 
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a  good  deal  &tigued,  and  it  miglit  have 
been  for  this  reason  that  she  decided  upon 
the  last. 

"  Let  us  quit  the  subject,  Mr.  Dermont," 
said  she;  "it  is  evidendy  useless  to  my  in- 
terest to  dwell  upon  it,  and  the  only  possible 
effect  of  prolonging  this  dreadful  interview, 
will  be  to  render  me  altogether  incapable  of 
going  with  tblerable  resolution  through  the 
terrific  scenes  which  are  before  me.  For 
me  to  know  you  have  the  power  to  save  me, 
and  yet  that  you  decline  to  do  it  is,  after  all, 
perhaps,  the  best  preparation  for  our  parting 
— the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  effectual  way 
of  enabling  me  to  bid  you  an  eternal  fare- 
well, without  sinking  under  — ^"  but  here 
her  voice  was  suffocated  by  so  passionate  a 
burst  of  tears,  that  she  threw  herself  side- 
ways  upon  the  sofa  on  which  she  sat,  hiding 
her  agitated  features  upon  the  cushions. 
Some  accident,  as  she  thus  lay  prone,  and 
utterly  subdued  by  sorrow,  occasioned  the 
comb  which  fastened  her  hair,  to  escape  from 
its  office,  and  the  whole  of  the  magnificently 
beautiful  mass  fell  over  her  shoulders  in  dis- 
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order,  and  literally  swept  the  ground  with  its 
silken  tresses. 

When  gentlemen  rising  twenty-one  are 
violently  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  every  new  position  into  which  the 
adored  object  puts  herself  is  apt  to  produce 
a  fresh  rising  and  kindling  of  the  flame,  like 
an  additional  handM  of  %ht  fuel  thrown 
upon  a  fire  already  bright  enough.  The 
sight  of  the  beautifiil  Miss  Thorwold  in  this 
attitude  of  woe,  enveloped  in  her  silken  veil 
of  hair  was  more  than  Alfred  could  stand; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  heard  the 
sobs  which  the  thoughts  of  parting  from  him 
drew  fix>m  her  tender  bosom,  his  soul  was 
so  completely  subdued  within  him,  that  he 
literally  had  no  longer  the  power  of  refiising 
any  thing  she  asked. 

^^  Amelia!  Amelia!"  he  exclaimed,  again 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
"spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  agony  of 
seeing  you  thus  simk  in  sorrow,  and  that 
more  bitter  still  of  hearing  you  talk  of  our 
parting,  as  if  it  were  possible.  Amelial  it 
is  not  possible!    It  is  not  possible  that  I 
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should  lose  you  and  live.  Look  up,  my 
love!  Let  me  once  again  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  those  lovely  eyes,  and  by  all  my 
precious  hopes  of  calling  you  mine  I  swear, 
that  there  is  nothing  you  can  ask,  which  I 
will  not  be  ready  to  do.  Speak,  tell  me,  ex- 
plain to  me  your  wishes  and  your  will  and  I 
will  obey  you,  let  it  be  what  it  may  that 
you  require.  Only  let  me  look  again  in  that 
sweet  face,  let  me  hear  you  caU  me  your 
beloved  Alfred !  Let  me  hear  you  promise 
that  you  will  be  mine  for  everl" 

Thus  conjured  up,  the  beautiful  creature 
gently,  slowly,  coyly  stole  towards  him  as 
he  knelt,  and  having  reached  his  bosom, 
nestled  her  head  into  it,  and  as  if  thi^  were 
not  sufficient  to  subdue  him  to  the  most 
abject  slavery,  she  completed  the  work  by 
throwing  her  arms  around  him.  She  felt 
him  tremble  with  emotion  as  he  returned 
her  embrace,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  now 
the  time  to  speak,  and  settle  the  business  at 
once. 

"  My  Alfred !"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  siren 
sounds  of  melting  tenderness,  "my  Alfredl 
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my  beloved  Alfred  I  never  again  let  me 
endure  the  dreadM  anguish  of  believing 
that  any  sentiment  exists  in  your  heart 
stronger  than  your  love  for  me !  Oh,  Alfred ! 
How  much  rather  would  I  die  now,  believ- 
ing myself  wholly  beloved,  even  as  I  love 
you,  than  linger  through  long  years  of  life 
in  doubt  of  it," 

"  Oh !  doubt  it  not  I  Doubt  it  not,  my 
angel  love  IV  he  replied,  impressing  the  most 
impassioned  kisses  on  her  lips.  "  Try  me, 
Amelia !  Ask  what  you  wOl,  dictate  what 
you  will,  and  if  I  refuse  to  comply,  banish 
me  from  your  presence  for  ever." 

"Then  hear  me,  my  aflSanced  husband, 
hear  me,"  she  replied,  gently  repulsing  his 
caresses,  and  replacing  herself  in  an  attitude 
better  suited  for  rational  conversation,  "  and 
think  not  that  I  will  ask  any  thing  that  you 
can  reasonably  object  to  grant.  Tou  cannot 
have  forgotten  your  dear  fether's  gay  de- 
scription of  the  dignity  he  had  been  con- 
ferring upon  our  little  friend  Julia,  as  he 
playfully  called  her,  by  giving  her  to  under- 
stand, not  only  that  she  was  now  in  ftill  pos- 
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session  of  her  pretty  Ktde  fortnne,  but  also 
that  she  had  the  power,  by  a  stroke  of  her 
pen,  of  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  when* 
ever  she  liked.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  pro- 
pose that  she  should  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of  it»  my  Alfired.  Heaven  forbid !  Heartily 
do  I  hope  that  through  Jong  years  of  life 
you  will  watch  over  and  protect  both  her 
and  her  fortune.  What  I  do  propose  is  far 
different.  Go  to  her,  Alfred;  go  to  her,  my 
dear  husband,  and  guarding  from  every 
earthly  ear,  and  of  course  from  her's,  poor 
dear  young  thing,  among  the  rest,  the  name 
of  the  woman,  whom,  though  she  had  the 
weakness  of  suffering  her  affectionate  heart 
to  be  imposed  upon,  you  still  mean  to  make 
your  wife.  Guarding  this  name  with  all  a 
husband's  tender  care,  address  her  frankly 
with  a  petition  that  she  would  lend  you  for 
a  few  years,  on  interest,  the  sum  of  thirteen 
hundred  poxmds.  Should  she  have  the 
childish  indiscretion  of  inquiring  for  what 
purpose  you  want  this  money,  tell  her  that 
the  time  wiU  probably  come  when  you  shall 
no  longer  wish  to  conceal  this  from  her,  but 
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that  at  present  it  cannot  be  disclosed;  and 
you  may  add,  Alfred,  that  your  only  reason 
for  applying  to  her,  in  preference  to  your 
fether,  is  your  feeling  certain  that  in  her 
case  this  inquiry  would  not  be  persevered  in, 
after  your  acknowledging  that  it  was  painfiil 
to  you.  Will  yoji  do  this,  Alfred,  for  the 
love  of  me?" 

A  question  asked  in  such  a  form  was  not 
at  that  moment  likely  to  meet  a  negative : 
besides  which,  Alfred  had  pledged  himself 
to  obey  her,  by  a  promise  that  no  degree 
of  averseness  to  its  ftilfilment  could  have 
tempted  him  to  break.  He  therefore  in- 
stantly, and  solemnly  replied,  "Amelia,  I 
will." 

''  Then  lose  not  an  instant,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly rising.  "  Every  second  is  of  import- 
ance, if  you  mean  to  save  me  from  the  ex- 
posure which  I  dread  so  greatly  worse  than 
death." 

"  If^  Amelia !"  he  said,  in  an  accent  of 
tender  reproach. 

"  No,  no,  there  is  no  if,  my  love !"  she  re- 
joined, advancing  her  beautiful  lips  to  re- 
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ceive  the  kiss  whicli  was  to  seal  the  trans- 
action. But  ohl  to  horse,  to  horse,  my 
Alfred!  Speed,  not  if^  but  as  you  love 
mel" 

The  young  man  ardently  kissed  her,  once, 
twice,  thrice;  and  then  throwing  forward 
his  arm  with  an  action  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise the  speed  she  asked  for,  he  darted  out 
of  the  room  in  silence,  in  order  the  more  elo- 
quently to  prove  that  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  pause  even  long  enough  to  say 
adieu. 

Amelia  watched  him  as  he  went ;  she 
watched  the  door  close  after  him  ;  she  lis- 
tened for,  and  she  heard  his  rapidly  depart- 
ing steps  through  the  hall,  and  then  she 
quietly  turned  to  a  looking-glass,  and  put 
her  disordered  tresses  in  order.  Having 
done  this,  she  stretched  her  arms,  and 
yawned  violently,  and  then,  as  she  walked 
towards  the  door,  in  order  to  change  that 
apartment  fox  her  own,  where  she  might 
more  uninterruptedly  resign  herself  to  the 
perfect  repose  her  exertions  both  required 
and  merited,  she  murmured  with  a  languid 

VOL,  m.  N 
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smile,  ^^  It  was  rather  hard  work,  to  be  sure, 
and  yet,  had  I  known  when  I  last  visited  my 
rapacious  dressmaker,  how  speedily  I  should 
have  discovered  the  means  of  settling  her 
account,  I  most  certainly  would  have  in- 
dulged myself  in  one  or  two  more  of  the 
delicious  articles  I  so  vehemently  longed 
for/' 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

LucKiLT  for  Alfred  the  ride  from  the 
Mount  to  the  Grange  was  a  very  short  one, 
even  at  an  ordinary  pace,  but,  riding  as  he 
rode,  the  ground  was  passed  over  before  he 
had  time  to  meditate  on  what  he  was  about, 
which,  as  he  was  quite  determined  to  do  it 
ban  gre^  mal  gre^  was  fortunate,  as  it  made 
the  entering  upon  his  task  a  matter  of  less 
difficulty  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
It  was  not  his  object  to  be  shown  into  Mrs. 
Verepoint's  drawing-room,  for  this  would 
have  inflicted  upon  him  the  necessity  of  ask- 
ing Julia  to  accompany  him  into  another 
apartment,  an  awkwardness  which  he  greatly 
wished  to  avoid,  and  he  therefore  told  the 
k2 
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servant  who  admitted  him,  that  he  wished  to 
see  Miss  Drummond  for  a  moment,  and  would 
be  much  obliged  if  she  would  come  down  to 
him. 

The  man  replied  by  opening  the  door  of 
the  library,  saying: "  If  you  will  walk  in  here, 
sir,  I  will  tell  Miss  Drummond  immediately.'* 
But  as  soon  as  the  door  was  fairly  opened  the 
man  perceived  that  his  errand  was  already 
done,  for  there  stood  Julia  alone,  busily  en- 
gaged in  seeking  a  volume  which  she  wanted. 

"  This  is  a  piece  of  good  luck,  Julia,"  he 
said,  "  for  I  wanted  to  see  you  for  five  mi- 
nutes alone." 

He  said  this  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
tone  possible,  and  in  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  tone  possible  Juha  answered  him 
with  a  smiling  assurance  that  she  was  veiy 
happy  to  see  him.  So  far  the  impetus  given 
him  by  his  scene  with  Amelia  had  carried 
him  towards  the  end  he  had  to  reach,  and 
like  the  gallop  of  a  bold,  bad  coachman 
down  a  hill,  sent  him  for  a  short  distance  up 
the  opposite  hill,  at  the  same  pace.  But 
having  proceeded  thus  far  he  begw  to  fee}, 
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poor  fellow,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  uphill 
path  he  had  to  go,  and  though  he  did  not 
actually  jib,  he  stopped. 

"  Well!  Alfred,"  said  JuUa,  who  rightly 
divined  that  whatever  he  had  to  tell  her 
must  be  about  Amelia,  "  well,  what  is  it  you 
have  to  tell  me?" 

"  To  tell  you,  Julia?"  he  replied,  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  "  No,  I  do  not  come  to  tell  you 
any  thing,  I  come  to  perform  a  very  painful, 
nay,  I  must  confess  it,  a  very  difficult  task; 
I  come  to  ask  a  favour  of  you." 

"  And  is  that  a  painful  and  a  difficult  task, 
my  dear  Alfred?  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
any  thing  but  a  pleasure  to  me  to  grant  any 
thing  you  could  ask,  but  your  telling  me  that 
the  asking  it  is  a  pain,  is  enough  to  destroy 
the  pleasure,  if  any  thing  could,"  replied  Julia, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  open  volume  she 
held  in  her  hand,  that  he  might  not  see  the 
tears  which  she  felt  were  filling  her  eyes. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  and  ever-kind 
friend,"  said  he,  desperately  determined  to 
say  what  he  had  to  say  before  she  should 
speak  again,  for  there  was   something  so 
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sweeilj  oonfiding  in  her  voioe  and  look,  that 
he  dreaded  the  telling  her  that  she  must  ask 
no  questions,  still  more  than  asking  her  to 
begin  the  duck  and  drake  process  upon  her 
little  fortune ;  ^^  God  bless  you,  Julia!  I  know 
I  am  a  fool  for  dreading  to  teU  a  Mend  so 
every  way  indulgent,  that  I  want  her  to  lend 
me  some  money." 

"  Lend  you  money,  my  dearest  Alfred  f 
she  replied,  looking  and  feeling  inexpressibly 
delighted,  "  how  very  glad  I  am  to  hear  it  I 
I  have  at  this  very  moment  in  my  writing 
desk  at  home  more  money  than  I  have  any 
idea  what  to  do  with.  You  may  take  itall^ 
and  welcome.  Here  is  the  key  of  the  desk," 
she  added,  disengaging  a  little  key  that  was 
fastened  to  her  watch-chain,"  and  you  may 
keep  it  till  I  come  home  again;  I  really  never 
thought  that  the  having  money  could  give 
me  so  much  pleasure." 

The  face  of  poor  Alfred  became  as  red  as 
scarlet.  "  My  dear,  dear  Julia !"  he  replied, 
'^  can  you  not  now  conceive  it  must  be  pain« 
ful  to  me  to  tell  you,  that  no  sum  you  can  by 
possibility  have  in  your  desk  can  be  sufficient 
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for  what  I  want?  Julia !  I  tave  immediate 
need,  most  urgent  need  of  thirteen  hundred 
pounds.*' 

It  was  now  Julia's  turn  to  colour,  and  she 
did  so  very  beautifully,  but  it  was  wholly 
and  solely  because  by  talking  of  the  money 
she  had  in  her  desk,  she  had  given  Alfred 
the  pain  of  declaring  that  it  was  not  enough ; 
but  the  charming  simplicity  and  unbounded 
confidence  of  her  manner  soon  set  it  all  right 
again. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  but 
you  must  excuse  me,  dearest  Alfred;  I  know 
so  little,  so  absolutely  nothing  about  money, 
that  a  very  little  seems  to  me  enough  for 
every  thing,  I  really  am  quite  ashamed  of 
myself,  as  if  it  could  be  worth  while  for  you 
to  ask  for  what  my  guardian  gave  for  my 
little  wants  and  wishes.  Thank  goodness 
however,  there  is  no  time  lost  by  my  blun- 
dering, for  you  have  only  to  give  my  love  to 
my  guardian  and  tell  him,  that  he  is  to  let 
you  have  out  of  my  money  exactly  as  much 
as  you  want,  and  that  he  must  do  it  in  the 
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quick  way  he  told  me  of,  this  very  day,  with- 
out losing  a  post." 

"  But  my  father  can  no  longer  regulate 
the  disposal  of  your  money,  Julia,"  replied 
Alfred,  in  a  faltering  voice ; "  as  you  are  now 
of  age,  it  is  only  your  own  signature  that  can 
avail." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  sign,  Alfred?— Oh! 
I  remember  now  all  about  the  power  of  at- 
torney. How  in  the  world  can  I  manage  to 
get  such  a  thing?  I  don't  even  know  very 
well  what  it  is.  And  it  is  so  vexing,  Alfred, 
if  you  want  it  directly,  that  so  much  time 
must  be  lost !  Gallop  home  as  fast  as  ever 
you  can,  and  ask  your  father  to  write  to  old 
Mr.  Wood ;  that  is  the  person  he  told  me 
must  do  it,  and  he  may  send  me  the  letter,  if 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  sign  it,  or  I  will  walk 
home  across  the  fields  to  sign  it  there,  if  you 
think  it  will  be  the  quickest  way.  Say,  Al- 
fred, shall  I  set  off  directly?" 

Poor  Alfred!  Notwithstanding  all  this 
eager  kindness,  the  worst  part  of  his  task 
still  remained  undone.  He  felt  that  it  must 
be  so  much  easier  for  Julia  to  comprehend 
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that  lie  might  want  money,  than  that  he 
should  want  it  secretly  1  But  she  must  be 
made  to  understand  this,  or  all  he  had  yet 
done  would  be  greatly  worse  than  useless. 

"  No,  Julia,  no,"  he  said.  "  It  is  not  only 
yourself  who  must  sign  this  letter  to  the 
broker,  requesting  him  to  send  you  a  power 
of  attorney,  but  you  must  also  write  it  your- 
self. In  short,  my  dearest  Juha,  my  father 
must  never,  never  know  it." 

The  bright  glow  of  affectionate  pleasure, 
which  had  lighted  up  her  countenance,  faded 
at  once.  "  Oh !  Alfred !"  she  exclaimed, 
"  what  a  pity !  He  is  so  very,  very  kind ! 
And  he  does  love  you  so  very,  very  dearly ! 
Think  better  of  it,  my  dearest  Alfred — think 
how  very  impossible  it  is  that  he  should  be 
angry  with  you.  Do  you  not  feel  that  it  is 
impossible?" 

This  was  an  appeal  that  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  answer.  Painful  as  he  had  felt  it 
must  be  to  ask  her  for  this  money,  without 
telling  her  why  he  wanted  it,  he  had  not 
anticipated  any  difficulty  from  it,  for  he  felt 
perfectly  sure  that  her  delicacy  of  character 
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would  prevent  her  appearing  at  all  desirous 
of  knowing  more  than  he  should  tell  her; 
but  he  had  not  foreseen  the  embarrassment 
which  now  beset  him,  and  yet  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Julia 
should  exert  her  very  utmost  power  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  any  thing  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  ingratitude  to  his  indulgent  father. 
He  knew  not  how  to  answer  her,  and  having 
pulled  out  his  pocket*handkerchief  three 
t^es,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
twice,  he  suddenly  placed  himself  before  her, 
and  said,  ^^  Julia  I  spare  me  on  this  point,  I 
conjure  you.  Indeed,  I  am  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  you  think  me.  I  have  no  power, 
no  right.*'  He  stopped  short,  feeling  that  this 
line  of  defence  might  lead  him  a  great  deal 
fiirther  than  he  intended  to  go. 

But  he  had  already  gone  far  enough. 
Julia  made  no  further  remonstrance,  and 
merely  said:  "Of  course,  Alfired,  I  do  not 
mean  to  dictate  to  you.  Just  tell  me  the 
words  I  ought  to  write,  and  it  shall  be  done 
directly.''' 

Had  Alfred  been  aware  how  perfectly 
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certain  Julia  felt  that  he  was  borrowing  her 
money  for  the  use  of  Miss  Thorwold,  he 
might  not  have  been v  able  so  honestly  to 
assure  that  young  lady,  upon  his  return,  that 
he  had  managed  the  affair  most  successfiilly 
and  completely  according  to  her  instruc- 
tions, as  he  did.  Both  his  words  and  manner 
were,  however,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  her. 
So  was  the  celerity  with  which  the  business 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion;  and  the  law- 
yer's receipt  for  the  various  sums  he  had 
undertaken  to  collect,  lodged  in  her  writing* 
desk;  and  this  great  and  ever-harassing 
danger  passed  and  over,  she  shook  her  am- 
brosial locks,  clapped  her  triumphant  hands 
tc^ther  in  private,  and  thanked  her  beauty, 
her  talents,  and  her  good  star. 

There  certainly  did  appear  at  this  junc« 
ture,  to  be  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Miss  Thor- 
wold;  and  that  it  was  at  the  flood,  leading 
her  on  at  a  most  satisfactory  rate  to  the  for- 
tune she  had  assigned  for  herself,  could 
hardly  be  doubted;  for  the  very  next  mom* 
ing,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  borrowing 
and  paying  transaction,  a  large  brown-paper 
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parcel,  directed  to  Colonel  Dermont,  arrived 
by  the  mail,  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  the  impatiently  awaited 
settlements,  all  fairly  engrossed  and  ready 
for  signing. 

Alfred's  delight  as  he  saw  them,  seized 
upon  them,  and  held  them  in*  his  eager 
grasp,  had  certainly  a  good  deal  of  boyish 
glee  in  it,  and  the  fair  and  wise  Amelia 
turned  away  her  beautiful  head,  that  the 
amusement  which  the  ecstasies  of  her  young 
lover  occasioned  her  might  not  be  perceived 

All  now  was  joyous  bustle  and  confusion 
at  the  Mount.  Measures  had  long  ago  been 
taken  for  the  immediate  solemnisation  of  the 
mairiage,  as.  soon  as  these  necessary  and  im- 
portant documents  should  arrive  ;  and  little, 
therefore,  save  the  actual  preparation  of  the 
wedding  banquet,  and  the  announcing  to  the 
guests  who  had  promised  to  be  present  at  it, 
that  the  day  was  at  length  fixed,  remained 
to  be  done.  The  marriage  of  Colonel  Der- 
mont's  heir,  however,  was  not  an  event  to 
be  performed  in  private.  As  large  a  party 
of  their  more  intimate  neighbours  were  in- 
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vited  as  could  be  conveniently  accommo- 
dated, the  more  distant  guests  being,  on  this 
great  and  joyful  occasion,  contented,  nay, 
delighted,  whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  mar- 
ried or  single,  to  be  lodged  in  best  rooms  or 
bachelors'  rooms,  as  the  chance  might  be,  and 
feeling  superlatively  happy  and  flattered,  if 
they  could  only  be  lodged  at  all. 

Some  few  near  neighbours,  indeed,  who 
were  sufficiently  intimate  to  be  permitted  to 
assist  on  the  joyful  occasion,  offered  rooms 
in  their  houses  for  the  distant  guests,  and 
this  was  a  great  accommodation. 

Mrs.  Knight  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
first  to  volunteer  her  services;  and  not  only 
Lord  Ripley,  but  one  or  two  other  dear 
fashionable  friends  of  the  bride,  and  among 
the  rest  her  two  bridemaids,  were  to  be  re- 
ceived at  Crosby,  and  make  their  fuU-dressed 
appearance  at  the  Mount,  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  happy  day.  Mrs. 
Verepoint,  too,  thoughtfully  suggested  that 
Miss  Drummond's  room  might  be  very  useful, 
and  therefore  strongly  urged  her  new  fa- 
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vourite,  Julia,  to  remain  at  the  Grange  till 
after  the  wedding  party  had  dispersed;  at- 
tending the  ceremony,  and  the  banquet  whidi 
was  to  follow  it,  with  thenu 

Julia,  who  would  have  joyfully  lodg^ 
herself  during  the  whole  affair  in  the  voy 
darkest  dungeon  that  ever  was  formed^  so 
that  she  might  have  escaped  being  its  wit- 
ness, very  gratefully  accepted  the  prolonged 
invitation;  and  as  no  one  at  the  Mount 
made  any  objection  to  it,  the  matter  was 
speedily  settled. 

Some  discussion,  but  of  the  most  friendly 
kind,  arose  respecting  the  scene  of  the  nup- 
tial festivities;  Mrs.  Knight  pleading  for  her 
right  to  act  in  hco  parentis  to  the  bride,  but 
permitting  this  right  to  be  set  aside,  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Drmnmond.  In  sholrt,  every  thing 
went  on  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  pos- 
sible. The  very  finest  breakfast  that  ever 
was  given  was  in  preparation;  grapes  and 
pines  were  to  be  as  plenty  as  goosebenies 
and  currants  at  a  summer  fair;  grouse  was 
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to  fly  to  them  with  railroad  speed  from  Scot- 
land, and  every  covert  in  the  county  held 
itself  honoured  by  being  pennitted  to  con- 
tribute its  contingent  of  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges. Gunter's  idle  autumn  stoves  were 
put  into  active  service;  and  as  to  flowers, 
whole  acres  might  have  been  thickly  strewn 
with  the  blossoms  of  rare  beauty,  which 
were  carefully  watched  and  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  this  great  occasion. 

There  was  but  one  single  circumstance 
which  occurred  during  this  last  week  of 
joyous  preparation,  which  had  any  tendency 
to  check  the  general  joy;  and  even  this  was 
not  suffered  to  affect  more  than  two  indi- 
viduals, aU  mention  of  it  being  carefully 
avoided  by  those  two,  excepting  between 
themselves,  in  order  to  prevent  any  vexa* 
tious  thought  of  any  kind  from  sullying  the 
brightness  of  the  general  joy. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  marriage 
settlements,  another  despatch  from  his  lawyer 
was  delivered  to  Colonel  Dermont  at  the 
breakfast-table,  the  perusal  of  which  seemed 
to  give  him  much  satisfaction. 
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"Any  commands  for  the  Grange,  Mrs. 
Dermont  ?"  said  he.  "  I  am  going  to  ride 
over  immediately  after  breakfast.'* 

"  Yes,  indeed,  colonel,  I  have  commands," 
replied  Mrs.  Dermont,  "  and  very  glad  I 
shall  be  to  escape  the  inconvenience  of  send- 
ing on  purpose.  You  must  be  sure  to  see 
Julia,  if  you  please,  and  tell  her,  with  my 
love,  that  she  must  send  me  over  Susan  di- 
rectly. She  has  not  been  very  long  used  to 
her  services,  you  know,  and  therefore  I  don't 
suppose  she  will  want  her  much  for  the  next 
day  or  two.  And  tell  her  to  let  her  come 
directly,  for  the  job  I  want  her  for  must  be 
done  at  once." 

Colonel  Dermont  replied  that  he  should 
be  sure  to  see  Julia,  and  would  not  fail  to 
deliver  the  message  immediately, 

Julia  indeed  was  the  only  person  he 
wished  to  see  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he 
had  matters  of  real  business  to  speak  of,  and 
he  therefore  only  inquired  for  her. 

"  Both  the  young  ladies  are  in  the  garden, 
colonel,^  answered  the  man. 

**Then  go  there  after  them,  Richard,  and 
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tell  Miss  Drummond  that  I  wish  to  speak  to 
her  for  five  minutes  in  the  library." 

The  message  was  delivered,  and  the  sum- 
mons obeyed  without  loss  of  time,  and  the 
colonel  proved  himself  a  trusty  messenger,  by 
executing  his  lady's  errand,  before  he  attended 
to  his  own. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  if  she  can  be  usefiil," 
said  Julia,  eagerly,  "  and  I  will  go  out  and 
send  her  off  directly,  sir,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave  ?" 

"  Do  so,  my  dear,  and  then  our  consciences 
will  be  at  rest  in  that  matter.  But  come  back 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can." 

In  a  few  minutes  Julia  returned  with  the 
satisfactory  intelligence  that  Susan  was  al- 
ready on  her  way,  and  Colonel  Dermont  then 
opened  the  weightier  business  which  brought 
him  there,  by  saying, "  Now,  Julia,  I  am  going 
to  prove  to  you  that  coming  of  age  is  really 
a  serious  affair,  when  the  possession  of  money 
comes  with  it,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
that  you  should  attend  to  me  very  seriously, 
in  order  that  you  shoidd  perfectly  understand 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you." 

VOL.  ni.  o 
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Julia  coloured,  as  she  recollected  how  veiy 
little  she  had  understood  of  the  last  business 
which  her  coming  of  age  had  brought  upon 
her»  but  she  answered  with  a  smile,  that  she 
would  try  to  be  as  little  stupid  as  she  poesihly 
could. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  that  naay  do," 
replied  her  indulgent  friends  "You  re- 
member, I  hope,  all  I  said  to  you  when  we 
settled  our  accounts  together,  about  my  being 
sorry  that  the  interest  you  got  from  your 
money  was  so  small,  and  that  I  hoped  that  I 
should  be  able  to  put  you  in  the  way  of 
making  it  better.  Do  you  remember  all  this, 
my  dear?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Julia,  in  rather  a  fiunt 
voice.     "  Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,  what  I  come  for 
now,  is  to  tell  you  that  my  good  friend 
Wright  has  managed  the  business  admiraUy 
for  us.  He  has  got  a  mortgage  with  a  se- 
curity as  firm  as  a  fireehold  can  make  it 
You  are  to  have  five  per  cent,  for  your  money, 
Julia,  which  will  make  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  your  litde  income,  and  you  are  to 
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receive  the  interest  half-yearly.  Wright 
will  receive  it  for  you,  so  you  will  have  no 
trouble  or  difficulty  whatever,  my  dear. 
There  was  one  trifling  obstacle,  but  Wright, 
like  a  sensible  fellow  as  he  is,  got  over  that 
at  once,  without  running  the  risk  bf  losing 
such  a  capital  good  thing  by  waiting  till  he 
could  apply  to  me.  This  difficulty  was  that 
the  money  required  was  just  three  hundred 
pounds  more  than  you  have  got,  Julia. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  sum  wanted  was 
deven  thousand,  and  you  have  got  you  know, 
with  all  my  savings,  only  ten  thousand  seven 
hundred ;  but  old  Wright  knew  that  I  should 
be  able  and  willing  to  lend  you  the  odd 
three  hundred,  my  dear,  and  so  he  settled 
the  T^usiness  at  once — and  now  all  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  sign  this  power  of  attorney 
which  he  has  sent  down,  and  when  you  have 
done  so,  I  will  forward  it  to  Mr.  Wood,  my 
broker,  who  will  sell  the  money  out,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wright.  Here 
is  a  pen  and  ink,  Julia — and  here  is  where 
you  are  to  put  your  name.*' 
Julia  heard  and  understood  every  word 
o2 
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he  said,  nevertheless  she  had  been  earnestly 
pondering  in  her  mind  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  had  been  speaking,  what 
would  be  the  best  way  of  informing  this 
iindly  active  friend  that  she  had  already  put 
it  out  of  her  own  power  to  act  as  he  advised 
her  to  do. 

^*  I  have  two  things  to  attend  to,"  thought 
Julia,  with  a  degree  of  clearness  which  really 
did  her  credit,  considering  how  violently  her 
heart  was  beating.  "  The  first  is  to  confess 
that  I  am  no  longer  possessed  of  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  pounds,  and  the  next  is  to 
refuse  to  tell  him  what  I  have  done  with 
the  deficiency."  Both  tasks  were  difficult  and 
disagreeable,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
gave  her  firmness,  and  gently  putting  aside 
the  pen  which  he  held  ready  for  her,  she 
said,  "  I  fear  you  will  be  very  angry  with 
me.  Colonel  Dermont,  but  I  am  no  longer  in 
possession  of  the  sum  you  made  over  to  me. 
I  have  already  spent  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
of  it;' 

"  Spent  thirteen  hundred  pounds  in  less 
than  three  weeks,  Miss  Juha  Drunmiofad?'* 
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cried  the  colonel,  staring  at  her  with  more 
incredulity  than  anger.  "  You  really  must 
excuse  me,  young  lady,  if  I  confess  that  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  You  are  either 
making  a  joke,  you  foolish  child,  or  else  you 
have  some  very  dangerous  notion  in  your 
thoughts,  that  makes  you  prefer  keeping  the 
ready  money  in  your  own  hands.  Tell  me 
the  truth  at  once,  Julia?" 

"  The  truth  will,  I  well  know,  make  you 
very  angry,  dear  sir.  I  have  lent  the 
money  to  a  friend,  and  I  have  pledged  my 
solemn  promise  not  to  disclose  the  trans" 
action  to  you." 

"  Not  to  disclose  the  transaction  to  me  !'' 
repeated  the  colonel.  "  And  who  can  the 
precious  scoundrel  be  who  made  this  a  con- 
dition with  you  ?  And  were  you,  and  are 
you,  such  a  perfect  idiot,  Julia,  as  not  to 
'  perceive  that  this  condition  alone  stamps 
your  friend  as  a  villain?  Answer  this  ques- 
tion honestly — does  not  this  desire  to  sepa- 
rate you  from  the  protection  of  the  only 
friend  you  have  in  the  world,  prove  him  to 
be  a  villain  ?" 
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"  Oh  1  no,  no,  no,"  replied  Julia,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  wounded  to  the  very  soul  at 
hearing  such  a  judgment  (apparently,  too, 
so  just)  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  Alfined; 
"  no,  sir,  no,  he  is  not  a  villain.'* 

Colonel  Dermont  looked  earnestly  in  her 
face  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said, 
sighing  deeply,  **  Oh !  Julia,  Julia  I  this 
mystery  most  unhappily  clears  up  another. 
It  is  now  only  too  easy  for  me  to  imder- 
stand  why  it  was  you  refused,  with  such 
strange  and  vehement  precipitation,  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Borrowdale.  It  is  but  too 
plain  that,  young  as  you  are,  your  affections 
have  been  seduced  by  some  unworthy 
wretch,  who  dares  not  avow  himself  to 
your  friends.  Have  pity  upon  yourself,  my 
poor  child  ! — ^for  your  own  sake,  Julia,  stop 
short  in  this  dreadM,  this  disgraceful  ca- 
reer- My  poor,  dear  girl,  you  are  in  the 
high  road  to  destruction  ;  and  though  your 
grandfather  saved  my  life,  Julia,  you  won't 
let  me  do  any  thing  to  save  you." 

Tears  stood  in  the  good  colonel's  eyes  as 
he  said  this;  and  there  was  so  much  more 
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of  sorrow  than  of  anger  in  his  manner,  that 
the  unfortunate  girl  was  deeply  affected,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

"  No  wonder  you  weep,  Julia,"  said  he, 
**  and  I  would  that  I  knew  how  to  save  you 
from  yourself;  but  I  am  at  a  loss,  quite  at  a 
loss,  my  poor  child.  If  I  could  form  any 
guess  as  to  who  the  villain  is  that  has  thus 
b^uiled  you !  It  is  as  clear  to  me  as  that 
the  sun  gives  Kght,  that  the  same  sentiment 
which  made  you  refuse  Borrowdale,  made 
you  thus  madly  give  away  your  property  to 
one  whose  name  you  dare  not  mention ; 
but  who  this  can  be — ^who  it  is  possible  you 
can  have  seen  and  known,  thus  secretly,  it 
is  quite  beyond  my  power  to  imagine." 

"  You  are  wrong,  sir ;  you  are  mistaken  I 
— ^indeed,  indeed,  you  are  T*  cried  poor 
Julia,  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
her  having  a  secret  lover. 

"  Then  answer  me  one  question,  Julia; 
and  if  you  will,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  only 
endeavour,  if  you  will  let  me,  to  settle  your 
remaining  money  in  some  way  or  other,  that 
may  prevent  your  being  thus  scandalously 
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robbed  for  the  future.  Only  tell  me,  upon 
the  honour  of  your  father's  child,  that  the 
person  to  whom  you  have  lent  this  money 
is  not  one  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the 
affections  of  your  heart." 

Julia  closed  her  eyes  that  she  might  not 
meet  the  inquiring  look  that  was  fixed  upon 
Iter  face,  her  face  burning,  as  she  felt,  with 
crimson  blushes,  and  then  she  covered  it 
with  both  her  hands.  But  she  did  not 
speak.  So  conjured,  she  could  not  haye 
uttered  a  falsehood  had  instant  death  been 
the  consequence  of  her  abstaining  from  it, 
and  there  she  sat,  poor  little  girl,  convicted? 
clearly  convicted,  of  having  bestowed  a 
large  sum  of  money  upon  a  lover,  within  a 
very  few  days  of  being  in  possession  of  it ! 

Colonel  Dermont  was  as  much  grieved 
and  shocked  as  it  was  well  possible  for  a 
gentleman  to  be.  But  there  was  one  feel- 
ing paramount  above  all  others,  and  this^ 
under  the  circumstances,  was  rather  a  whim- 
sical one.  It  occurred  to  him,  good  con- 
scientious man,  that  his  first  duty,  after 
making  this  most  painful  discovery,  must  be 
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to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  lovely, 
high-born  wife  of  his  son  from  being  dis- 
graced and  contaminated  by  any  intimate 
association  with  a  young  female  who  had 
so  shamefiiUy  misconducted  herself.  After 
reflecting  upon  this  really  diflScult  point  for 
a  minute  or  two,  during  which  the  sight  of 
Julia's  tears  trickling  through  her  fingers 
touched  his  heart,  without  softening  the 
severity  of  his  judgment,  he  said,  "  It  has 
been  settled  amongst  us,  Julia  Drummond, 
that  our  dear  son  and  his  charming  wife 
should  take  up  their  residence  at  the  Mount 
for  as  long  a  time  as  they  shall  find  it  agree- 
able to  them.  This  being  the  case  I  will 
not  conceal  fix)m  you  the  fact  that  I  should 
wish  you,  if  you  please,  to  accept  that  old 
lady's  invitation — ^your  mother's  aunt,  you 
know,  who  has  written  two  or  three  times 
to  Mrs.  Dermont,  as  of  course  you  remem- 
,ber,  saying  that  when  we  could  spare  you 
she  should  like  your  company.  Hitherto 
we  have  put  it  off,  and  put  it  off,  because 
we  did  not  quite  like  to  lose  your  company; 
and  Alfred,  you  know,  was  always  against 
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your  going.  But  now  it  seems  to  me,  I  own, 
that  the  case  is  different.  I  don't  wish  to  be 
severe.  I  w(yrCt  be  severe,  Julia  Drummond; 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  dead  and  gone. 
I  worit  be  severe ;  but  ask  who  you  will, 
and  I  believe  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  prevent  your  being  over  intimate 
with  my  daughter-in-law.  For  a  young  lady, 
Miss  Drummond,  to  have  a  secret  lover, 
whose  name  she  wiU  not  mention,  is  bad 
enough,  disgraceful  enough,  fiilly  to  justify 
what  I  am  now  saying  to  you.  That  a 
young  lady  of  your  age  should  draw  out 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  her  fortune,  and 
that  too,  for  a  person  whose  name  she  de- 
clines to  mention,  is  also  enough  to  justify 
the  father-in-law  of  such  a  person  as  Miss 
Thorwold,  in  taking  measures  to  prevent 
any  great  intimacy  between  her  and  the 
mysterious  young  lady  in  question.  But 
when  these  two  things  are  joined  together,  I 
think  I  may  leave  it  to  yourself  to  dedde, 
whether  Mrs.  Alfred  Dermont  and  this  young 
person,  ought  to  be  members  of  the  same 
feiiiily." 
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During  the  whole  of  this  long  speech  Julia 
continued  to  conceal  her  fiice  with  her  hands, 
but  when  it  appeared  to  have  reached  its 
conclusion,  she  changed  her  attitude,  wiped 
the  tears  firom  her  eyes,  and  replied,  in  a 
very  gentle  but  tolerably  firm  voice,  that  she 
would  write  to  her  aunt  M*Kensie  by  that 
day's  post. 

In  a  general  way  Colonel  Dermont  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  find  out  more 
than  met  the  ear  in  whdt  was  said  to  him; 
but  the  tone  of  Julia  puzzled  him.  There 
was  something  in  it  which  made  him  think 
his  proposal  for  turning  her  out  of  his  house 
was  rather  agreeable  to  her  than  otherwise, 
and  he  remained  looking  at  her  in  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two. 

There  was  nothing  in  her  countenance, 
however,  though  it  still  bore  traces  of  tears, 
which  at  all  tended  to  lessen  this  impression, 
and  the  idea  that  she  positively  liked  to  be 
sent  off  in  disgrace  from  the  Mount,  and  all 
its  delights,  in  order  to  become  the  inmate  of 
an  old  lad/s  house  in  the  Highlands,  struck 
him  as  being  so  perfectly  unnatural  as  to  re- 
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quire  some  very  strong  reasons  to  account  for 
it.  He  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  make 
the  discovery  of  these  reasons  a  matter  of 
much  diflSiculty.  That  Julia  rejoiced  at  es- 
caping from  his  watchful  eye,  in  order  to 
carry  on  her  mysterious  and  disgraceful  in- 
tercourse with  her  unknown  lover,  appeared 
to  him  a  matter  of  such  unquestionable  cer" 
tainty,  that  he  would  really  have  been 
ashamed  of  himself  could  he  have  doubted  it 
for' a  moment.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
gravely  extending  his  hand,  said,  "  This  is 
to  me  a  veiy  painful  moment,  Julia  Drum- 
mond.  That  it  is  otherwise  to  you  ought  to 
prevent  the  sorrow  I  feel  from  being  lasting. 
Farewell  1  May  you  awaken  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  danger  of  the  course  you  are  in, 
before  it  is  too  late  to  save  yourself  from 
utter  destruction.    FarewelL" 

Julia  repeated  the  word,  but  not  very 
steadily;  neither,  with  aU  her  effi)rts,  could 
she  prevent  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  from  flow- 
ing down  her  cheeks  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  take  a  last  look  at  her  guardian. 

Colonel  Dermont  was  touched  in  despite 
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of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  and  turn- 
ing suddenly  round  after  he  had  hud  his  hand 
upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  he  said,  "  Julia  I 
Tell  me  the  villain's  name,  only  tell  me  his 
name,  and  I  will  do  any  thing  rather  than 
part  with  you."  But  Julia  shook  her  head, 
and  firmly  pronoimcing  the  word  "  Impossi- 
ble !"  turned  away  and  walked  towards  the 
window. 

Before  she  had  reached  it  the  door  was 
opened  and  closed  again,  and  Julia  Drum- 
mond  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ColonelDebmont's  ride  back  to  the  Mount 
was  a  very  melanclioly  one..  He  was  essen- 
tially a  very  kind-hearted  man,  and  really 
had  loved  the  unfortunate  JuHa  Drummond 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  a  human  being, 
absorbed  as  he  was  by  his  affection  for  Al- 
fred, to  love  any  body  else.  He  had  been 
kind  to  her,  uniformly  kind  to  her,  and  their 
union  had,  up  to  this  unhappy  day,  been  one 
of  affectionate  and  unbroken  harmony.  The 
change  which  had  now  taken  place  was  too 
violent  to  be  met  without  deep  pain,  and  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  at  the  moment  when  he  hung 
over  the  death-bed  of  the  offender's  gallant 
grandfather,  he  had  never  felt  so  thoroughly 
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unhappy  in  liis  life.  But  tlie  colonel  was  not 
only  a  kind-hearted,  he  was  also  a  conscien- 
tious man,  and  he  found  his  best  consolation 
in  believing  that  by  guarding  the  beloved 
wife  of  his  son  from  the  contamination  of 
Julia's  society,  he  had  been  strictly  doing  his 
duty. 

The  first  person  he  met  on  entering  his 
house  was  Alfred.  The  happy,  gay-hearted, 
triimiphant  Alfred,  who  had  passed  the  in- 
terval of  his  absence  tSte-&-tSte  with  Amelia 
in  the  library  j  that  fair  creature,  having  in- 
dulged him  in  that  way  rather  longer  than 
usual,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  his 
mind  that  the  only  reason  which  could  ration- 
ally induce  two  gay  young  people,  like  them- 
selves, to  consent  to  the  scheme  of  residing 
with  *the  old  people  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  was  that  they  might  spend  the  whole 
of  the  income  allowed  them  in  London  dur- 
ing the  other  part. 

But  Amelia^  having  obtained  his  deeply- 
pledged  assurance,  that  from  the  hour  she 
became  his  wife,  her  will  should  rule  him  in 
all  things,  had  dismissed  him,  having,  as  she 
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said,  a  great  many  little  preparations  about 
her  wedding-dress  to  look  after  and  superin- 
tend. This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  excuse 
she  could  have  found  for  getting  away  from 
him,  which  would  have  left  him  gay.  But 
gay  he  now  was,  and  gaily  he  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  his  father. 

"  Good  Heaven!  my  dear  sir,  what  is  the 
matter  ?"  exclaimed  Alfred,  immediately 
struck  by  the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  co- 
lonel. ^^  You  have  heard  some  bad  news  I 
am  cerUdn.  Is  it  any  thing  about  Amelia? 
Any  thing  to  postpone  our  wedding-day?" 

"No,  my  dear  boy,  noT  replied  the 
colonel  ;  "  nothing  that  you,  I  suppose, 
would  think  so  bad  as  that.  But,  neverthe- 
less, Alfred,  I  have  learnt  something  which 
grieves  me  to  the  heart.  Come  to  the  library 
with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  know 
about  it ;  and  it  is  just  possible,  I  think, 
that  your  young  wits  being  sharper  than 
mine,  and  your  eyes  too,  perhaps  you  may 
be  able  to  give  me  a  hint  upon  a  subject 
that  is  to  me  a  complete  mystery."  Know- 
ing that  his  Amelia  was  in  the  act  of  pre- 
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paring  her  wedding-dress,  and  being  deter- 
mined not  to  interrupt  such  an  almost 
sacred  occupation,  he  followed  his  father 
without  opposition,  though  greatly  too  much 
preoccupied  to  feel  much  interest  in  his 
mystery. 

"  Alfred!"  said  the  colonel,  as  soon  as  they 
had  both  seated  themselves,  "  I  have  found 
out  one  mystery,  though  I  have  fallen  upon 
another.  I  have  found  out  why  Julia  Drum- 
-mond  refused  Mr.  Borrowdale." 

"  Really,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
great  mystery  in  that,"  replied  Alfred.  "  She 
refused  him  because  she  did  not  Hke  him." 

"  Good.  But  why  did  she  not  like  him, 
Alfred  ?"  returned  the  colonel.  "  How  was 
it  possible  that  any  yoimg  girl  could  help 
liking  him — unless,  Alfred,  unless  she  Hked 
another  better  ?"     . 

What  thought  it  was  which  flashed 
through  the  young  man's  brain  as  he  listened 
to  these  words,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It 
might  be  that  he  was  disagreeably  surprised 
to  hear  it  stated  that  his  dear  friend  Julia 
was  suspected  of  having  a  secret  attachment 
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to  any  man;  or  it  might  be  that  he  feared 
he  was  going  to  be  told  that  it  was  suspected 
she  was  attached  to  himself.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  he  certainly  changed 
colour,  and  answered,  with  some  slight  em- 
barrassment, "  I  hope  not,  sir.*' 

"  It  is  past  hoping ;  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  is  past  hoping,  Alfred.  As  far  as 
being  attached  to  another  man,  she  has  con- 
fessed it,  Alfred." 

"  You  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  my  dear 
sir,  that  I  think  it  is  equally  useless  and  un- 
kind to  urge  Julia  upon  such  a  subject  as 
this,"  replied  Alfred,  with  heightened  colour, 
and  a  look  of  considerable  displeasure  on  his 
brow.  "  We  have  no  right  of  any  kind  to 
urge  her  to  marry  a  man  she  does  not  like, 
and  stiU  less,  if  possible,  to  insist  upon  her 
declaring  her  reasons  for  refusing  him.*' 

"  My  dear  Alfred,  you  mistake  me  alto- 
gether. I  never  ui^ed  her  to  do  any  such 
thing.  This  was  merely  an  accidental  in- 
ference, as  you  will  perceive,  if  you  wiU  listen 
to  .me,  for  a  moment,  patiently." 

Colonel  Dermont  then  related  the  steps  he 
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had  taken  in  order  to  obtain  for  Julia  a  more 
profitable  investment  of  her  money  than  the 
English  funds,  and  the  success  which  had 
attended  those  efibrts.  He  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  interview  he  had  just  had  with 
her,  stating  very  fairly  all  that  had  been  said 
on  both  sides. 

The  feelings  with  which  Alfired  listened  to 
this  narrative,  were  decidedly  the  most  pain- 
ful he  had  ever  experienced.  That  the  gene- 
rous act  of  Julia,  and  the  greatly  more  gene- 
rous silence  with  which  she  had  endured  an 
accusation  so  foreign  to  her  nature,  so  degrad- 
ing, so  indelicate,  should  bring  upon  her  the 
disgraceful  sentence  of  banishment  which  his 
father  confessed  he  had  pronounced;  and 
that  too,  for  the  sake  of  saving  Amelia,  the 
deeply  indebted  Amelia,  firom  the  contami- 
nation of  her  presence,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  feeling  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  Amelia's  feelings  upon  the  sub- 
ject must  be  the  same  as  his  own,  and  yield- 
ing to  this  persuasion,  as  well  as  to  the  natu- 
ral impetuosity  of  his  nature,  he  laid  his  hand 
p2 
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upon  the  arm  of  his  father,  and  sternly  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Now,  sir,  hear  me  !  And  never  again, 
while  you  live,  suflfer  appearances,  however 
strong,  to  wipe  from  your  mind  the  record  of 
a  life  as  faultless,  and  as  pure  as  that  of  Julia." 

He  then  related  the  whole  affair  exactly  as 
it  had  passed,  taking  care  to  make  Amelia's 
part  of  it  appear,  what,  indeed,  he  truly  consi- 
dered it  to  be,  a  shining  proof  of  her  generous, 
and  confiding  temper. 

Never  perhaps  did  any  man  look,  or  feel 
more  ashamed  of  himself  than  did  Colonel 
Dermont  as  he  listened  to  this  straight- 
forward narrative. 

"Reproach  me,  Alfred,  reproach  me  aa 
much  as  you  will,"  he  exclaimed, "  it  is  impos- 
sible you  can  reproach  me  too  much.  That 
I  should  be  such  a  fool,  such  an  idiot,  as  to 
believe  that  such  a  dear  innocent  young  crea- 
ture could  have  picked  up  a  vagabond  of  a 
lover,  and  sold  her  money  out  of  the  stocks 
for  him !  No,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself 
— never,  never," 
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"  I-iCt  US  be  thankful,  father"  said  Alfred, 
^*  that  no  worse  mischief  has  been  yet  done 
than  the  paining  her  dear,  gentle  heart  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Would  it  tire  you,  sir,  to  ride 
over  to  the  Grange  again,  to  tell  her  that  you 
have  heard  the  whole  story  from  me  ?  I 
would  willingly  go  myself,  but  she  certainly 
does  deserve  an  apology  that  none  but  your- 
self can  offer  ?" 

"  God  bless  her  I  She  does  indeed,  poor 
child,  and  she  shall  have  it,  Alfred,  as  fully 
as  it  is  in  my  power  to  speak  it.  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  look  at  her,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
shrink  from  it,  I  promise  you.  There  is  the 
bell  for  luncheon.  I  will  just  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  a  crust  of  bread,  while  they  put  the 
saddle  on  again,  and  will  be  off  directly 
Poor,  dear  little  soul !  How  the  tears  did  run 
down  between  her  fingers,  to  be  sure  I  And 
she  never  uttered  a  single  word  of  reproach, 
but  gave  me  such  a  kind  and  loving  look,  just 
at  the  very  last — just  as  she  turned  away  from 
me  I  But  God  bless  me,  Alfred,"  he  continued^ 
stopping  short  in  his  progress  towards  the 
dining-room,  to  which  they  were  approaching 
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arm  in  arm,  ^^  what  could  she  mean  when 
my  heart  softened  towards  her,  and  I  came 
back  £rom  the  door  and  said,  '  Only  tell  me, 
upon  the  honour  of  your  father's  child.' — 
Now  mind,  Alfred,  I  am  repeating  the  exact 
words, — *  Only  tell  me,  on  the  honour  of  your 
Other's  chUd,  that  the  person  to  whom  you 
have  lent  this  money  is  not  one  on  whom 
you  have  bestowed  your  affections;'  those 
are  the  words  I  said,  and  how  do  you  think 
die  answered  them?  Would  you  not  have 
thought  that  she  might  straightforward  have 
answered,  No  ?  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  She  did 
not  say  yes^  to  be  sure,  but  she  made  me  un- 
derstand that  she  meant  yes,  as  plainly  every 
bit  as  if  she  had,  for  she  covered  up  her 
blushing  face  with  both  her  hands,  and  did 
not  speak  a  single  word.  What  could  I  take 
this  for  but  a  confession?  But  there,  again, 
you  see  I  was  mistaken.  But  what  in  the 
world  could  she  mean  by  it?" 

"Depend  upon  it,  sir,  she  meant  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  whole  interview,  as  you 
have  described  it,  must  have  been  terribly 
painful  to  her,  and  the  hiding  her  face  was 
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very  natural,"  said  Alfred;  feeling,  perhaps, 
at  that  moment  as  if  he  should  have  very 
well  liked  to  hide  his  own. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  penitent  sigh,  and,  without  saying 
any  more  about  it,  he  continued  his  progress 
into  the  dining-room. 

In  justice  to  the  modesty  of  Alfred  it  must 
be  here  observed  that  the  emotion  he  be- 
trayed at  hearing  words  likely  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  Julia  loved  him — ^rather  more  than 
was  necessary  for  an  adopted  sister — did  not 
^arise  from  any  vain  ideas  of  his  own.  But 
on  this  subject  his  eyes  had  been  very  im- 
pleasantly  opened  by  the  fair  Amelia. 

When,  after  the  borrowing  scene  with  her 
in  Mrs.  Verepoint's  library,  he  had  recounted 
the  particulars  of  Julia's  behaviour  to  the 
lady  of  his  love,  the  recapitulation  of  her 
looks  and  words  aflfected  him  so  strongly  that 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Had  the  beautifril 
Amelia  loved  Alfred  Dermont,  she  might,  per- 
haps, have  felt  jealous  at  this  proof  of  tender 
sensibility;  but,  as  it  was,  she  was  only 
piqued,  and  said,  with  a  meaning  laugh, 
"  You  are  not  quite  aware,  I  suspect,  of  the 
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tender  flame  you  have  kindled  in  that  quar- 
ter. Take  my  word  for  it,  Alfred,  this  money 
would  never  have  been  lent  had  Julia  not 
been  in  love  with  you." 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  Alfred  to  have 
been  angry  with  Miss  Thorwold  he  would 
have  been  so  then;  and,  perhaps,  she  per- 
ceived the  contingent  possibility,  for  she  said, 
in  a  manner  that  she  well  knew  was  irresist- 
ible, "Ah,  Alfred,  you  know  the  old  pro- 
verb— *  set  a  thief,'  and  so  on.  You  must 
not  look  gravely  at  me.  Had  I  not  loved 
you  so  very  well  myself,  I  might  not  have 
fancied  symptoms  of  the  same  weakness  iu 
another." 

Need  it  be  said  that  Amelia  was  forgiven? 

While  these  various  scenes  were  going  on, 
with  niore  or  less  of  gravity  and  even  of  suf- 
fering, among  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
our  tale,  the  individuals  in  the  humbler  of- 
fices were  as  busy  as  so  many  bees,  working 
very  hard,  it  is  true,  but  amidst  shouts  of 
light  and  lively  laughter,  and  with  spirits 
luxuriating  in  the  sort  of  bustle,  and  with  the 
aort  of  anticipation  that  they  loved  the  best. 

The  arrival  amongst  them  of  Susan  was' 
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the  signal  for  fresh  jocularities,  for  her  de%ht 
in  her  new  appointment  was  so  great  as  to 
render  every  look  a  smile,  and  every  labour 
an  amusement,  and  gaily  indeed  did  her 
tongue  mm  when,  after  receiving  her  instruc- 
tions from  Mrs*  Dermont,  she  entered  upon 
her  task  of  sewing  fringe  upon  window  cur- 
tains amidst  the  other  elegant  labours  going 
on  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

"  But  I  think  it  is  very  hard  though,"  said 
Susan,  '*  that  of  all  the  servants  in  the  house, 
kitchen-maid,  and  stable-boy  into  the  bar- 
gain, I  am  the  only  one  who  has  never  seen 
the  beautiful  bride." 

"  Then  why  did  your  young  lady  take  her- 
self off  so  ?"  replied  another  of  the  party,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  wreath  of  paste  she 
was  preparing  for  the  sides  of  a  game  pat^e. 

"  Nay,  Susan,  for  that  matter,"  resumed  a 
third,  "you  might  see  her  easy  enough  this 
very  minute  if  you  will,  for  I  seed  her  not  a* 
minute  ago  coming  along  the  passage  up 
stairs  to  her  own  room..  As  she  never  set 
eyes  upon  you  before,  she  won't  know  but 
what  you  may  be  one  of  the  housemaids, 
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come  to  see  if  her  water  jugs  is  filled  up. 
You  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  take 
yonder  green  can  in  your  hand  and  walk  in^ 
and  have  a  good  stare  at  her.  Her  room  is 
the  pink  room,  you  know." 

"Susan  yielded  to  the  temptation,  casting  a 
deprecating  look  at  the  housekeeper,  she  care- 
fully arranged  her  work  upon  her  chair^seized 
upon  the  water  can,  and  straightway  mounted 
the  stairs.  In  less  time  than  could  have  been 
expected  her  returning  steps  were  heard,  and 
more  than  one  tongue  was  preparing  to  in- 
quire  what  sbe  thought  of  the  beauty,  when 
she  re-entered  the  room,  with  tottering  steps, 
and  a  face  as  pale  as  ashes. 

^^  Mercy  on  me,  Susan  I  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  Why  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen 
a  ghost  instead  of  a  bride,"  said  one  of  the 
women,  staring  at  her. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Susan, 
seating  herself,  as  it  seemed,  because  she  was 
unable  to  stand,  "  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  person,  the  lady,  that  is  at  this  mo- 
ment lip  in  the  pink  room  is  ^ing  to  be 
married  to  our  Mr.  Alfired?" 
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"  Don't  I  though  ?"  returned  the  worker 
in  paste.  "  Isn't  she  beautifiil  enough  for 
your  taste,  Miss  Jenkins  ?  At  any  rate,  if  you 
have  taken  any  objection,  I  would  advise 
you  as  a  friend,  not  to  let  Mr.  Alfred  know 
it,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  likely  enough 
he  would  put  you  in  the  first  frying  pan  he 
could  catch,  and  never  spare  grease  till  you 
were  done  to  his  liking.'' 

Susan  evidently  neither  listened  to,  nor 
heard,  a  single  word  of  this  tirade,  but  afker 
sitting  perfectly  still  for  a  minute  or  two  she 
rose  up,  walked  to  the  comer  where  spring 
water  was  conveyed  into  the  room,  and  hav- 
ing seized  upon  a  basin  which  stood  on  the 
table  under  it,  drew  sufficient  for  a  copious 
draught,  and  swallowed  it. 

"  I  will  speak  to  her  if  I  die  for  it,"  said' 
she,  turning  towards  the  door; "  it  is  possible 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  wiU  soon  know;" 
and  though  more  than  one  voice  was  raised 
to  stop  her,  she  heeded  them  not,  but  mounted 
with  a  resolute  step  the  flight  of  back  stairs 
which  led  to  the  best  bed-rooms.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  tell  the  intelligent  reader  that 
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Susan  Jenkins  was  the  same  Susan  who  had 
waited  upon  Miss  Thorwold  at  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth's  lodgings  in  Half-Moon-street;  neither 
can  it  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  being  as- 
sured that  the  heir  of  the  Mount  was  about 
to  unite  himself  in  holy  matrimony  to  that 
beautiful  young  lady,  caused  her  to  feel 
rather  faint  and  uncomfortable. 

Susan  Jenkins,  as  we  have  said,  walked  up 
the  back  stairs  with  a  resolute  step,  but  it  was 
also  a  slow  one.  The  girl  was  a  good  g^l, 
and  she  was  moreover  a  grateful  and  at- 
tached dependant  upon  the  Dermont  family; 
for  which  reasons,  though  she  was  both 
yoimg  and  ignorant,  she  had  decidedly  made 
up  her  mind  to  prevent,  by  some  means  or 
other,  espousals  which  appeared  to  her  so 
very  particularly  objectionable.  But  how  to 
manage  it  she  did  not  exactly  know.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  she  very  properly  de- 
termined to  give  the  yoimg  lady  the  benefit 
of  such  doubts  respecting  her  identity,  as 
fairiy  arose  from  the  shortness  of  the  glance 
which  she  had  given  her,  a  glance  too,  which 
had  not  been  reciprocal,  for  the  young  lady 
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had  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  a 
beautiful  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  when  she 
entered  the  room  with  her  can,  and,  not  hav- 
ing raised  her  eyes,  had  certainly  left  one 
^ery  important  feature  unscrutinised  by  her 
humble  acquaintance. 

It  was  quite  right,  therefore,  that  Susan 
should  make  herself  still  more  certain  of  the 
identity  than  she  felt  already,  before  she  took 
any  steps  towards  making  other  people  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  young  lady  as  she 
was  herself.  This,  however,  was  but  a  trifling 
part  of  the  business  which  she  had  in  hand. 
She  was  quite  aware  that  she  might  have 
diflSculties  to  encounter  in  proving  the  asser- 
tions she  was  determined  to  make  ;  Miss 
Thorwold  might  deny  the  identity  ;  she 
might  declare  that  she  had  never  beheld 
Susan  before,  and  that  her  strange  and  most 
improbable  statements  must  have  arisen  from 
mistake. 

"  In  that  case,"  thought  Susan,  "  I  must 
make  the  colonel  go  up  to  London  himself 
to  see  that  wicked  woman,  Mrs.  Stedworth, 
and  get  the  truth  out  of  her  ;"  but  her  next 
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thought  made  the  last  one  pretty  nearly 
valueless,  for  did  not  Susan  know  that  the 
getting  truth  from  Mrs.  Stedworth  would,  in 
all  moral  probability,  prove  impossible  ?  Her 
purpose,  however,  was  not  to  be  abandoned 
because  it  was  difficult,  and  muttering  as  she 
went,  that  a  faint  heart  never  could  get  rid  of 
a  fair  lady  any  more  than  it  could  win  her, 
*  she  boldly  stept  forward,  opened  the  door, 
and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  beauty. 

As  she  entered  the  room  this  time  with 
less  of  civil,  housemaid-quietness  than  before, 
Miss  Thorwold  raised  her  eyes  to  chaDei^ 
the  business  of  the  intruder,  and  then,  if  any 
doubts  did  rest  on  the  mind  of  Susan  re- 
specting her  being  the  same  beautiful  young 
lady  whose  fine  long  hair  she  had  brushed 
in  Half-Moon-str^et,  they  were  now  re- 
moved. It  was  impossible  to  have  seen 
Ameha  Thorwold  and  her  fine  hair  so  re* 
cently,  and  not  to  remember  her. 

The  glance  which  the  beauty  now  en- 
countered firom  the  honest  eye  of  Susan,  was 
neither  transitory  nor  timid.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  steady,  fixed,  and  very  intel- 
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ligent  If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  liberty 
of  pitjong  so  very  beautifiil  and  every  way 
distinguished  a  young  lady  as  Miss  Thor- 
wold,  she  might  have  been  pitied  then. 
Susan  did  not  recognise  her  with  at  all 
more  certainty  than  she  recognised  Susan, 
and  the  eflfect  upon  her  mind  was  not  much 
unlike  that  which  quick  and  violent  poison 
might  have  produced  upon  her  body.  Her 
nerves  seemed  to  wither  as  she  looked  at 
her. 

It  was  with  great  and  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity that,  after  the  first  gasp  was  over,  a 
variety  of  schemes  shot  through  the  unfor- 
tunate Amelia's  brain,  all  of  them  having 
for  their  object  the  rendering  the  evidence 
of  this  unexpected  witness  against  her,  of 
non-eflfect.  She  remembered,  with  a  sort 
of  convulsive  joy,  how  well  she  had  warded 
off  the  equally  pressing  danger  with  which 
the  lawyer's  letter  had  threatened  her,  and 
remembering  also  with  desperate  vividness, 
that  she  must  be  true  to  herself  now  or  fall 
for  ever,  she  drew  a  long  breath  which 
seemed  to  string  her  ^nerves  anew,  and  re- 
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turning  the  earnest  gaze  of  Susan,  slie  said, 
with  great  solemnity,  and  in  a  style  to  make 
the  humble  aspirant  to  the  honour  of  ex- 
posing truth  to  the  light  of  day,  pretty 
clearly  understand  what  she  would  have  to 
encounter  if  she  persevered  in  the  attempt 

^'  Is  it  possible,  young  woman,  that  after 
the  disgraceful,  but  perfectly  just  manner  in 
which  I  saw  you  dismissed  from  the  service 
of  Mrs.  Stedworth,  you  can  dare  to  have  iii- 
troduced  yourself  as  a  servant  in  such  a 
family  as  this  ?  Believe  me,  you  are  very  ill 
advised.  You  must  be  aware  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  any  statements  of  yours  can  be  lis- 
tened to  in  contradiction  to  what  I  must 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  respecting  you.  Do 
not  flatter  yourself>  young  woman,  that  any 
lies  and  improbable  histories  which  you  may 
attempt  to  tell,  will  save  you  from  the  most 
ignominious  expulsion  from  the  house.  Far 
from  saving  you,  indeed,  such  statements 
wiU  most  likely  lodge  you  in  a  gaol.  But  I 
pity  you,  Susan,  I  pity  your  youth,  and  I 
pity  you  for  the  dreadful  scrape  that  you 
^eem  likely  to  fall  into,  and  I  am  willing, 
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from  remembering  the  civility  with  which 
you  waited  upon  me  in  London,  to  stretch 
forth  a  friendly  hand  to  help  you.  Take  my 
advice,  Susan.  Leave  your  place  instantly 
upon  any  excuse  you  like.  Here  are  ten 
sovereigns  (a  part  of  Lord  Ripley's  wed- 
ding present).  Let  these  convey  you  to 
London.  When  they  are  gone  you  may 
apply  to  me  for  more.  I  pity  you,  Susan, 
and  shall  always  be  ready  to  help  you,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  you  conduct  yourself 
properly,  and  never  suffer  your  lips  to  utter 
what  it  will  be  for  ever  impossible  for  you 
to  prove." 

Susan  Jenkins  stood  listening  to  her  in 
perfect  stillness  till  she  had  finished,  and 
then,  without  saying  a  single  word  in  reply, 
or  appearing  at  all  conscious  that  money 
had  been  offered  to  her,  she  turned  round 
and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  sensations  of  Miss  Thorwold  were 
not  agreeable.  It  was  not  difficult  to  inter- 
pret the  silence  of  Susan.  Had  the  money 
been  only  promised,  and  not  offered,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  inferred  that  the 
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silence  whicli  was  to  ensure  reward  was 
thus  promised,  as  it  were,  by  a  symboL  But 
the  utter  contempt  of  a  bribe,  which  seemed 
to  be  inferred  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
offer  of  the  money  had  been  received,  told 
a  different  tale,  and  Amelia  perceived  at 
once  that  the  only  chance  left  her,  lay  in 
the  hope  that  her  statement  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  former  acquaintance  might  be  re* 
ceived  in  preference  to  that  of  SusazL 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  bell  rang 
for  luncheon,  and  the  start  which  Amelia 
gave  on  hearing  it,  proved  that  the  courage 
she  was  struggling  to  call  to  her  asaistanoe, 
was  no^  yet  come*  ^  They  will  not  be 
greatly  surprised  at  my  absence,  for  I  never 
obey  the  beU  inunediately.  And  they  will 
not  send  to  me  directly,  for  they  have  left  it 
off  since  they  were  desired  not  to  mind  my 
being  late.  A  few  minutes,  very  few  mi- 
nutes,  will  suffice  to  prepare  me  for  it  alL" 

It  was  thus  that  the  unhappy  beauty  com- 
muned with  herself  as  she  bathed  her 
temples,  her  forehead,  almost  her  whole 
head  in  eau  de  Cologne.    And  by  d^rees, 
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she  felt  her  courage  return;  the  act  of  feign- 
ing was  too  familiar  to  her,  for  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  it  to  aflfect  her  very  painfully. 
She  knew  that  her  powers  in  that  line  were 
very  considerable,  and  trusting  to  them,  and 
to  the  sharp  spur  of  necessity  which,  she 
knew  by  experience,  always  acted  upon  her 
like  inspiration,  she  arranged  her  hair  and 
her  looks  in  the  glass,  and  resolutely  de- 
scended to  the  dining-room. 

Meanwhile  the  colonel,  fisdthfiil  to  his  pur- 
pose of  going  back  to  Julia  with  all  possible 
speed,  had  already  taken  his  wine  and 
crust  of  bread,  and  had  just  moimted  into 
his  saddle  as  Miss  Thorwold  walked  across 
the  hall. 

And  which  must  we  follow  first?  For 
the  adventures  of  both  must  be  recounted. 
Let  the  preference  be  given  to  age.  Colonel 
Dermont  had  for  some  years  past  preferred 
a  gentle  amble  to  any  other  pace  ;  and  his 
&vourite  horse,  perhaps  in  compliment  to 
his  master,  had  very  cordially  adopted  the 
same  preference;  but  both  horse  and  man 
were  upon  the  present  occasion  constrained 
q2 
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by  what  seemed  to  both  a  very  urgent  ne- 
cessity, to  change  their  ordinary  movement 
for  a  pretty  active  trot,  which  brought 
them  in  a  short  time  to  Mrs.  Verepoint  s 
door. 

The  three  ladies  had  just  concluded  their 
noonday  meal,  and  Charlotte  perceiving  from 
her  friend  Julia's  countenance  that  the  Co- 
lonel's tete-a-tete  visit  had  not  been  a  plea- 
sant one,  invited  her  to  take  a  stroll  among 
the  dark  old  oaks  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
instead  of  letting  her  go  up  stairs  to  exhibit 
her  swollen  eyes  in  the  bright  light  drawing- 
room. 

The  old  lady  meanwhile  was  enjoying  her 
autumn  fire  in  that  abode  of  all  comfort,  and 
there  it  was  that  the  Colonel  was  desired  to 
enter,  while  the  steps  of  Miss  Drummond,  for 
whom  he  had  inquired,  were  traced  by  a 
light-heeled  footman  who  speedily  ushered 
her,  greatly  astonished  at  the  summons,  into 
his  presence.  Colonel  Dermont,  however, 
was  too  much  in  earnest  to  bestow  any  time 
upon  ceremony,  and  quite  unmindful,  or  in- 
different, to  the  effect  which  his  asking  twice 
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•within  three  hours  for  a  tSte-k-t^te  with  his 
cudevant  ward  must  produce,  he  said  within 
less  than  a  minute  after  the  two  young  ladies 
entered  the  room, 

"  Julia,  my  dear,  will  you  let  me  speak  to 
you  for  five  minutes  alone  ?" 

The  kind  accent  in  which  this  was  uttered, 
as  well  as  the  words  themselves,  seemed  to 
drop  balm  upon  the  aching  heart  of  Julia, 
and  though  perfectly  unable  to  guess  what 
could  possibly  have  happened  to  clear  her> 
she  felt  at  once  that  she  was  cleared,  and 
with  an  eye  and  an  aspect  radiant  with  re- 
covered gladness,  she  accepted  the  arm  that, 
was  gallantly  oflfered  to  her,  and  accompanied 
the  penitent,  but  well-pleas€|d  old  gentleman 
down  stairs. 

Having  reached  the  fine  old  room  which 
had  twice  before  been  the  scene  of  such  im- 
portant interviews  to  her,  Julia  almost  trem- 
bled as  she  closed  the  door;  but  ere  she  had 
tune  to  ask  herself  again,  "  What  can  it  be  ?" 
her  fidendly  guardian  seized  her  by  both  her 
hands,  and  having  first  impressed  a  paternal 
kiss  on  her  fair  forehead,  he  said,  ^^  I  know 
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you  would  not  like  to  see  an  old  num  kneel 
to  you,  my  dear  child,  but  upon  my  honour, 
Julia,  I  can  hardly  help  it.  You  are  an 
angel,  my  dear,  you  are,  indeed,  and  it  is  not 
very  long  since,  in  this  very  room,  I  behaved 
to  you  like  a  brute.  Can  you  forgive  me, 
Julia  Drummond  ?" 

'^  Indeed,  and  indeed,  dearest  Colonel^  I 
was  never  for  a  single  moment  angiy  with 
you,'*  she  replied.  "  What  could  you  think, 
but  just  what  you  did  think  ?  But  how  is 
it,  who  is  it,  that  has  set  you  right  ?  What 
vexed  me  most  of  all  was,  that  it  did  not 
seem  possible  you  ever  should  know  the 
truth.     Who  is  it  that  has  told  ?*• 

"  Who,  Julia  ?  Who  should  it  be  but  our 
own  generous  Alfred  ?  You  sent  me  home 
miserable  enough  this  morning,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  the  very  moment  I  caught  sight  of 
Alfred,  I  told  him  of  my  sad  disappcantment, 
Julia,  in  all  way&  But  that  dear  boy  was 
bom  to  be  the  joy  of  my  life,  as  he  has 
proved  to  me  over  and  over  again.  And 
now,  the  veiy  moment  he  found  out  the 
cause  of  my  trouble,  he  cured  it— cured  it 
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by  a  single  word,  Julia.  He  said  tlie  money 
was  lent  to  him,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
all  my  miserable  thoughts  and  suspicions 
were  cured  at  once.  You  must  have  known 
thatj  my  poor  dear  child,  weU  enough,  and  I 
honour  you,  Julia,  for  having  kept  your 
promise  so  jGedthfiilly.'* 

That  Julia's  heart  was  lightened  of  a 
grievously  heavy  load  is  most  certain,  and 
she  thanked  Heaven  for  the  blessing,  which 
was  assuredly  not  the  less  precious  because  it 
came  from    the    generous  self-devotion  of 
Alfred.    Nevertheless,  she  did  not,  and  could 
not,  feel  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  communi- 
cation   of  the    colonel.     Had  he   indeed 
listened  to  Alfred's  avowal  that  the  money 
was  lent  to  him,  without  making  any  inquiry 
as  to  his  reason  for  borrowing  it  ?    If  so,  it 
was  a  greater  degree  of  forbearauce  than 
Alfred  himself  had  expected,  or  he  would 
not  so  vehemently  have  objected  to  the  fact 
of  the  borrowing  being  made  known  to  him. 
And  if  he  had  asked,  what  had  the  answer 
been  ?    Had  Miss  Thorwold  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  ?    Or  had  she  not  ?    To  make  any 
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such  inquiry,  however,  was  perfectly  out  of  the 
question,  and  Julia  had  received  a  hearty  fare- 
well benediction  from  her  recovered  friend, 
when  the  door  of  Mrs.  Verepoint's  library  was 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Susan  Jenkins* 
vehemently  struggling  against  the  efforts  of 
the  servant  who  would  have  prevented  her 
entrance,  rushed  into  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  countenance  of  the  girl  was  violently 
flushed,  and  she  trembled  so  greatly  from 
having  over-exerted  herself  by  the  speed 
she  had  used  in  walking  from  the  Mounts 
which  distance  she  had  traversed  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  that  she  caught 
hold  of  a  chair  to  support  herself^.as  she 
came  into  the  room,  and  then^  almost  un- 
consciously as  it  seemed,  sunk  into  it,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Both  the  colonel  and  Julia 
exclaimed  at  the  same  moment,  "What is 
the  matter,  Susan  ? — ^Who  is  hurt  ? — Who 
is  ill  ?— What  is  the  matter  T 

The  girl,  though  evidently  much  ex- 
hausted, and  rapidly  becoming  as  pale  as 
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she  had  before  been  the  contrary,  had  suf- 
ficient strength  and  presence  of  mind  left  to 
reply,  "  Nobody  is  hurt — nobody  is  ill." 

"  Then  she  has  been  ill-treated,  or  hurt,  in 
some  manner  herself,  Julia,"  said  Colonel 
Dermont;  and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  to 
feel  her  pulse,  exclaimed,  "I  believe  the 
poor  girl  is  going  to  faint:  she  ought  to 
have  a  glass  of  wine,  or  some  drops,  or 
something." 

Julia,  greatly  alarmed  for  her  favorndte, 
ran  up  stairs  with  all  speed  to  Mrs.  Vere* 
point,  and  gave  such  an  aocount  of  the 
poor  girl's  condition,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  out  what  was  the  matter  with  her, 
that  Mrs.  Yerepoint,  both  alarmed  and 
curious,  hurried  into  the  library  with  Julia^ 
while  Charlotte  was  despatched  to  find  a 
glass  of  wine,  without  suffering  any  ser- 
vant to  come  into  the  room  with  ha.  A 
bottle  of  strong  salts  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
lady  had  already  piroved  very  efiBcadous, 
and  the  glass  of  wine  brought  by  her  daughr 
t^  still  more  so,  and  so  rapidly  did  her 
complexion    i^pear   to  be   recovering  its 
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usual  tint,  that  the  colonel  seemed  to  think 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
take  his  leave,  and  trust  the  nervous  young 
waiting-maid  to  the  care  of  the  kind  ladies 
who.  surrounded  her.  But  no  soon^  had 
he  expressed  this  intention^  than  Susan  J^i- 
kins  gave  symptoms  of  being  worse  than 
ever,  for  she  clasped  her  hands  one  minute, 
and  used  them  with  such  a  vehement  effort 
to  detain  him  the  next^  that  they  all  b^an 
to  fear  that  the  misfortune  which  had  be- 
£atllen  her,  be  it  what  it  might,  had  dis- 
turbed her  reason.  Peihaps  she  perceived 
this  suspicion  in  the  looks  which  were 
exchanged  between  them,  for,  making  a 
strong  effort  to  recover  her  usual  manner, 
she  got  up  and  said, 

"  Pray,  sir,  let  me  beg  of  you  as  the  very 
greatest  favour,  that  you  will  not  go.  I 
have  got  something,  that  cancems  yon 
nearly,  to  teU.  I  did  not  know  that  I 
should  have  the  good  fortune  of  finding  you 
here,  and  it  was  to  Miss  Julia  that  I  meant 
to  tell  it  all;  but  it  is  &r  better,  and  more 
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proper  in  every  way,  that  it  should  be  you, 
sir/' 

"  If  it  is  something  which  concerns  the 
colonel,  young  woman,**  said  Mrs.  Vertpoint, 
gently,  ^'  I  and  my  daughter  had  better  go 
away  ;  and  I  dare  say  Colonel  Dermont  and 
Miss  Drummond  will  ^ve  you  leave  to  ot 
down  again,  for  you  do  not  look  yet  as  if  you 
were  quite  able  to  stand.** 

"  No,  madam,  no,**  replied  Susan^  "  I  have 
nothing  to  say  but  what  ought  to  be  known: 
all  the  danger  is  that  it  should  not  be  known 
enough; — and  yet  I  would  rather,  too,  that 
both  these  young  ladies  were  away:  my 
horrid  story  is  noways  fit  for  their  ears.** 

The  two  girb  needed  no  second  hint,  but 
instantly  left  the  room.  Susan  had  reseated 
herself,  and,  considering  the  nature  and  the 
importance  of  what  she  had  to  communi- 
cate, her  efforts  to  compose  herself  in  order 
that  her  strange  tale  might  be  intelligible^ 
did  great  credit  to  her  good  sense.  Yet, 
with  all  this,  it  seemed  doubtful  for  a 
minute  or  two  whether  she  would  be  able 
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to  execute  her  purpose.  Colonel  Dermont 
evidently  suspected  that  the  promised  dis- 
closure would  prove  to  be  the  history  of 
some  rustic  adventure  of  gallantry,  the  dis- 
grace of  which  the  agitated  young  woman 
was  anxious  to  remove  from  herself;  but 
Mrs.  Verepoint,  to  whom  he  had  conmiu- 
nicated  his  suspicion^  did  not  agree  with 
him.  There  was  an  air  of  great  innocence 
and  modesty  in  the  countenance  of  Susan 
Jenkins,  and  though  prepared,  by  her  de- 
siring the  absence  of  the  young  ladies,  to 
hear  some  history  unfit  for  their  ears,  she 
felt  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  poor  girl 
was  not  the  heroine  of  it. 

"  Now  then,  young  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Verepoint,  kindly,  "  tell  us  at  once  what  it 
is  which  has  affected  you  so  strongly." 

Susan  paused  still  another  moment  to  de- 
cide, as  it  seemed,  where  she  should  begin, 
and  then  she  said,  ^'  My  last  service  in  Lon- 
don was  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stedworth,  in 
Half-Moon-Street,  Piccadilly.  I  never  quite 
liked  it,  because  there  was  something  that  I 
could  not  make  out  in  the  manner  in  .which 
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William.  I  never  heard  any  other  name. 
My  mistress  and  the  young  lady,  whose  name 
I  never  heard  at  all  from  first  to  last  (for 
my  mistress  always  called  her  'drawing- 
room/  or  the  drawing-room  lady  wh6n  she 
spoke  of  her) ;  but  my  mistress  and  this  young 
lady  never  scrupled  to  talk  before  me  when 
I  was  brushing  her  hair,  or  helping  her 
dress,  about  her  being  going  to  be  married 
to  Lord  William,  and  at  last  the  day  came. 
My  mistress  made  no  secret  to  me  about  it. 
Shq  said  that  she  was  going  to  church  with 
them,  and  a  hackney-coach  came  to  the  door 
in  the  morning,  which  took  Lord  William^ 
the  young  lady,  and  my  mistress  away.  In 
about  an  hour,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
they  came  back,  and  in  the  meantime  I  had, 
according  to  my  orders,  prepared  breakfeist 
for  them  in  the  drawing-room,  and  ailer  they 
had  break&sted,  I  was  sent  out  to  call  another 
coach  for  the  bride  aild  bridegroom,  which 
I  heard  ordered  to  some  railroad  station,  I 
forget  which.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
they  came  back  again,  and  then  Lord  Wil- 
liam lodged  in  the  house  too,  as  the  hus- 
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band  of  the  lady.  And  for  a  few  days  they 
seemed  just  as  new  married  people  might  be, 
the  gentleman  very  polite  and  fond  of  the 
lady,  and  she  always  smiling,  and  look- 
ing as  beautiful,  and  as  nicely  dressed  as 
if  she  was  going  to  receive  all  the  com- 
pany in  the  world.  During  this  time 
my  mistress  always  called  the  new  married 
lady,  Lady  William.  But  it  was  but  a  very 
little  while  before  I  began  to  see  a  change  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Lady  William,  as  they 
called  her,  seemed  to  grow  cross,  and  out  of 
spirits,  while  my  mistress  grew  gayer,  and 
smarter-looking  every  day.  She  was  not 
over  young,  but  she  could  manage  when  she 
liked  it,  to  look  very  handsome  too,  and 
she  used  to  dress  as  nice  as  the  lady  her- 
self, and  always  in  time  to  go  to  the  door 
herself  when  Lord  William  came  home  to 
dinner.  And  then  he  changed  his  way  of 
knocking,  and  came  to  the  door  with  a  single 
tap,  but  still  my  mistress  seemed  to  know 
that  it  was  him,  for  she  always  went  to  the 
door  herself,  and  from  the  time  he  took  to 
knocking  in  this  way,  he  always  turned  into 
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the  front  parlour  before  he  went  up  stairs, 
and  would  sit  there  with  my  mistress  for 
near  upon  an  hour  together.  At  last  the 
lord  and  the  lady  seemed  to  have  a  quarrel, 
for  I  heard  very  high  words  between  them 
one  evening,  and  my  lord  came  down  stairs 
and  went  into  the  parlour,  and  sat  there 
longer,  I  should  think,  than  an  hour,  and  then 
he  went  out.  My  mistress  then  came  into 
the  kitchen  to  me,  and  told  me  to  take  up 
tea  to  my  lady,  and  ask  her  if  she  wanted 
any  thing.  Which  I  did,  and  she  told  me  she 
was  going  to  bed,  which  she  did  almost  di- 
rectly. And  then  my  mistress  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  I  must  go  to  bed  too,  for 
that  his  lordship  was  not  coming  home,  and 
that  she  wanted  the  house  quiet,  because  she 
was  not  well  herself,  and  meant  to  go  to  bed 
early.  My  bed  was  in  a  very  httle  room  on 
the  parlour  floor,  just  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs.  I  went  into  my  room,  but  I  did  not 
go  to  bed,  because  I  had  a  bit  of  sewing  to 
do  for  myself,  but  I  sat  as  quiet  as  possible, 
because  I  would  not  disturb  anybody.  About 
VOL.  ra.  B 
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her  determined  not  to  shrink  from  any  thing 
that  was-  necessary  to  make  her  narrative  un- 
derstood. \ 

•"On  the  following  morning,"  she  con- 
tiAued,  "  Lord  William  went  out  before 
breakfast,  but  employed  himself  in  the  par- 
lour for  some  time  before  he  did  so,  in 
writing,  as  I  presume,  a  letter  to  the  lady, 
for  he  gave  me  a  letter  for  her,  as  he  went 
out.  My  mistress  was  with  her  when  I 
delivered  it,  and  something  that  I  said  in 
answer  to  a  question  which  the  lady  asked, 
gave  Mrs.  Stedworth  reason  to  suppose  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  what  had  happened 
the  night  before ;  and  she  foUoT^ed  me  out 
of  the  room,  calling  me  every  sort  of  bad 
name,  and  she  called  up  the  charwoman  to 
bear  witness  that  I  was  turned  out  of  her 
house  at  a  minute's  warning,  as  a  thief,  and 
a  liar,  and  worse.  Of  course  I  did  not  try 
to  defend  myself,  but  got  away  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Here  Susan  paused,  and,  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  remained  for  a  moment 
silent.    She  then  stood  up,  and  seemed  in- 
b2 
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tending  to  say  something  more,  but  her  colonr 
varied,  and  again  she  seemed  too  much 
agitated  to  i^ak» 

The  colonel  very  evidently  thought  that 
the  long  story  they  had  been  listening  to,  be* 
longed  to  the  class  of  narratives  usually 
called  "  cock  and  bull."  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  said,  "  Well,  my  girl,  I  sup- 
pose I  may  go  now  ?" 

Even  Mrs.  Verepoint,  notwithstanding 
the  decided  predilection  she  had  felt  in 
her  favour,  thought  that  they  had  been 
detained  for  very  little  purpose,  and  rather 
coldly  saying,  "  I  dare  say,  young  woman, 
you  ar.e  very  glad  to  have  exchanged 
so  disreputable  a  place,  for  one  so  very  dif- 
ferent, but  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it 
now."  She  rose  up  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  colonel  out  of  the  room. 

The  critical  moment  was  come.  Greatly 
as  Susan  Jenkins  dreaded  the  effect  which 
her  next  words  must  produce  on  the  colonel, 
she  knew  that  she  must  speak  them  now,  or 
never.  But  she  could  not  look  him  in  the 
face  as  she  did  it ;  forgetting  for  the  moment 
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that  her  words  were  to  save  him  from  dis- 
grace, she  felt  as  if  she  were  about  to  over 
whelm  the  honoured  patron  of  her  race  with 
shame,  and  while  she  suddenly  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  stop  their  exit,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  fece  of  Mrs.  Verepoint  as  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  deep,  hollow,  but  perfectly 
audible  whisper,  "  That  lady,  and  Mr.  A  Ifred's 
intended  wife,  are  the  same  person." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  effect  produced  by  these  words  was 
far  from  being  the  same  on  Colonel  Der- 
mont  and  Mrs.  Verepoint.  The  lady,  though 
greatly  shocked,  ajid  greatly  surprised  also, 
believed  every  word  which  the  girl  had 
spoken.  The  colonel,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieved nothing,  but  that  poor  Susan  had  got 
into  a  house  of  the  very  worst  description,  and 
had  either  audaciously  invented  this  impro- 
bable story  of  the  beautiful  AmeUa,  or  else, 
that  she  had  mistaken  his  charming  daughter- 
in-law  that  was  to  be,  for  one  of  the  unhappy 
beauties  hkely  enough  to  be  seen  in  such  an 
establishment.  That  thus  believing,  he  should 
be  violently  angry  with  poor  Susan,  was  but 
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natural,  and  certainly  lie  did  not  spare  in- 
vectives against  lier  "  abominable  falsehoods," 
as  he  scrupled  not  to  call  every  word  she 
had  said. 

*^  Leave  the  room,  and  leave  the  house  in- 
stantly," he  said.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Verepoint,  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
sisting upon  it  that  she  should  leave  the 
house  instantly.  Not  for  much  would  I 
have  the  mind  of  my  young  ward  exposed 
to  the  corruption  which  this  creature  must 
carry  with  her  wherever  she  goes.  Begone  1" 
he  reiterated,  with  more  vehemence,  per- 
haps, than  he  was  ever  heard  to  speak  with 
before.  "  I  wiU  not  quit  the  premises  till  I 
know  she  is  out  of  the  way  of  poor  dear 
Julia — ^whose  heart,  I  do  believe,  she  would 
break  outright,  if  she  were  to  repeat  this 
horrid  invention  to  her." 

Susan  looked  terrified,  and  profoundly 
miserable  ;  but  still  she  kept  standing  before 
him. 

"  Oh  I  sir,  don't  send  me  away,"  she  cried, 
"  don't  send  me  away  till  you  are  quite,  quite 
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«ure!  Don't  let  the  maniage  be,  till  you 
are  quite,  quite  sure  T' 

"Do  you  hear  her? — do  you  hear  her 
persevering  insolence,  my  good  lady  ?  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  choose  to  lay  hands  on  her 
myself,  but  I  really  must  b^,  Mrs.  Yere- 
point,  that  you  will  permit  some  of  your 
people  to  place  her  outside  your  gates,  if  she 
refuses  to  place  herself  there.''  And,  as- 
suming that  the  leave  he  asked  was  granted, 
the  colonel  rose^  and  walked  towards  the  belL 

"No,  sir,  nol"  said  poor  Susan,  hastily 
preparing  to  leave  the  room.  "  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  duty  by  the  young  gentleman,  and 
by  you  too.  But,  of  course,  gentlefolks  must 
act  as  they  think  right  themselves.  Perhaps 
they  know  better  what  is  right  than  we  do." 
And  then,  stopping  but  for  half  a  moment  to 
make  an  humble  courtesy  to  Mrs.  Verepoint, 
the  ill-used  Susan  wrapped  her  shawl  about 
her,  and  disappeared. 

For  a  short  space  the  old  gentleman  and 
lady  sat  looking  at  each  other  in  mlence ; 
and  then  the  colonel  said:  *'Do  you  think. 
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madam,  that  since  the  beguming  of  the 
world,  there  ever  was  so  audacious  an  in- 
stance of  fSalsehood  heard  ?" 

"  My  dear  colonel,"  replied  the  lady  of 
the  manor,"  I  should  indeed  be  sorry,  upon 
the  evidence  of  any  one,  and  much  more  on 
that  of  a  young  woman  of  whom  we  know 
so  little,  to  receive  as  true,  a  statement 
which,  besides  being  highly  improbable, 
makes  so  horrible  an  attack  upon  one  con- 
cerning whom  you  must  feel  so  deeply  in- 
terested. Nevertheless,  you  miist  forgive  me 
if  I  say  that,  were  I  in  your  situation,  I 
would  not  take  the  improbability  of  the 
story  as  a  perfect  refutation  of  it.  I  am 
willing  enough  to  hope  that  it  is,  as  you 
suppose,  an  infamous  invention;  but  this 
should  by  no  means  prevent  my  inquiring  a 
good  deal  more  about  it." 

*^  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  lady, 
I  will  inquire  enough;  and  that  I  may  set 
about  doing  so  without  loss  of  time,  I  will 
now  take  my  leave  of  you.  Give  my  love 
to  dear  little  Julia,  and  tell  her  I  shall  set 
the  matter  of  the  mortgage  right  directly. 
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worth  inquiiing  into  ?  Just  think  it  over, 
will  you  ?  Here's  a  high-bom  young  lady, 
niece  to  a  peer  of  the  realm^  and  united  in 
holy  wedlock  to  a  young  nobleman,  who, 
after  running  away  to  London,  to  be  married 
to  him,  runs  back  again  into  the  country  aa 
&st  as  she  can  trot,  in  order  to  be  married 
to  my  son  Alfred  I  I  should  think  it  would 
turn  out  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
bigamy  upon  record.  But  the  judge  will 
hardly  hang  her — do  you  think  he  will? 
She  is  too  handsome  for  that.  However,  I 
will  go  and  see  about  it  directly.'*  And  gaily 
kissing  his  hand,  he  left  the  room. 

On  reaching  the  Mount,  he  foimd  the 
family  in  considerable  confusion.  Mrs.  Der- 
mont  herself,  notwithstanding  the  elegant 
regularity  of  her  habits,  had  left  her  luxurious 
berg^re,  in  which  she  took  her  usual  morning 
allowance  of  knitting,  for  the  purpose  of  su- 
perintending in  person,  at  a  very  interesting 
board  of  inquiry  which  had  been  instituted 
in  the  parlour  of  the  housekeeper. 

"  My  mistress  desired,  colonel,  that  when 
you  came  in,  you  would  be  pleased  to  come 
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plaguing  them  to  come  here,  so  I  left  them 
to  comfort  one  another  in  the  library.  Poor 
dear  Amelia !  She  has  had  the  worst  fright 
of  all  r 

"What  w  the  matter?"  said  the  good 
colonel,  rather  impatiently.  "  I  do  wish  you 
would  tell  me." 

"  And  so  I  will,  colonel.  It  is  what  I  am 
going  to  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Dermont.  "  We 
have  found  out  since  you  went  away,  after 
luncheon,  that  we  have  been  harbouring  a 
riiost  horrid  and  depraved  creature  in  the 
house,  a  thorough-paced  thief,  who  has  been 
in  gaol  again  and  again,  and  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  creatures,  in  every  way,  that  ever 
found  entrance  into  a  decent  family.  One 
of  the  first  things  to  be  thought  of  was  the 
plate,  of  course,  and  I  was  really  so  anxious 
about  it,  that  I  could  not  be  easy  till  I  came 
here  myself,  to  see  Robinson  and  Smith  go 
over  it  with  the  catalogue." 

"  And  who  was  the  girl  ?"  returned  the 
colonel,  looking  very  intelligent.  "  If  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  I  could  name  her." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  my  dear  colonel  1"  ex- 
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claimed  Mrs.  Dermont,  with  eneigy.  "  Then 
I  am  sure  you  have  heard  something  more 
than  we  know  about  her,  for  I  am  sure,  for 
any  thing  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  girl, 
she  is  one  of  the  very  last  in  the  world  I 
should  have  suspected.  It  is  no  other  than 
Susan  Jenkins,  colonel,  Julia  Drununond's 
new  maid  1"^ 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
colonel,  "  and  upon  my  honour  and  life,  I 
shall  think  we  are  very  lucky  if  we  escape 
^vith  only  the  loss  of  as  much  plate  as  she 
could  carry,  for  I  have  seen  her  show  off  this 
morning  in  a  style  that  would  prevent  my 
feeling  at  all  surprised,  if  I  saw  her  busily 
employed  in  setting  fire  to  the  house.  But 
I  want  to  hear  your  story  first,  and  then  you 
shall  have  ndne.  How  was  she  found  out 
there?" 

"  Why  in  the  most  shocking  and  abrupt 
way  possible  for  our  poor  dear  Miss  Thor- 
wold.  She  was  sitting  in  her  own  room  be- 
fore luncheon^  looking  over  some  of  her 
wedding  clothes,  I  believe,  pretty  creatuze, 
when  she  heard  the  door  open,  and  looking 
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round,  she  saw  what  frightened  her  almost 
out  of  her  senses.  It  seems,  you  see,  that 
when  shewenttoLondon,like  an  angel  as  she 
is,  to  attend  upon  her  dying  friend,  she  men-* 
tioned  her  being  there  to  nobody — ^indeed, 
she  says,  that  the  town  was  so  empty,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  body; 
and,  therefore,  when  she  came  back  from 
Nice,  afler  the  poor  young  lady's  death,  she 
was  obliged,  just  at  the  time  she  wrote  to  us, 
you  know,  to  go  into  a  lodging  for  a  few 
days.  She  knew  the  woman  who  kept  the 
lodgings  perfectly  well,  and  she  says  that  she 
is  one  of  the  best  creatures  in  existence  ;  but 
the  poor  good  woman  had  been  unlucky 
enough  to  take  this  vile  girl,  Susan  Jenkins, 
into  the  house,  and  it  was  but  a  day  or  two 
before  Miss  Thorwold  left  it,  that  she  was 
found  out  to  be  what  she  is.  Amelia  did 
not  like,*'  continued  Mrs.  Dermont,  lowering 
her  voice,  **  to  tell  me  all  the  particulars,  be-r 
cause  Alfired  was  in  the  room;  but  she  was 
found  out  to  be  worse  that  any  thing  poor 
Amelia  had  ever  heard  of;  stories  of  all 
kinds  came  out  against  h^r,  and  a  policeman 
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which  the  girl  turned  round  and  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  without  saying  another  word, 
and  the  dear  girl  came  down  to  us,  looking 
frightened  out  of  her  senses,  and  told  us  what 
I  have  now  told  you.  Alfred  rang  the  bell 
and  inquired  if  Susan  Jenkins  were  still  in 
the  house,  to  which  Thomas  replied,  no ;  that 
they  had  seen  her  go  out  in  a  great  hurry, 
putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  as  she 
went,  and  without  saying  a  single  word 
to  any  body.  That  is  my  story,  colonel,  and 
now  you  must  tell  yours." 

"  The  plate  seems  all  right,  colonel,"  said 
the  steady  butler,  who,  notwithstanding  he 
had  been  listening  pretty  attentively  to  all  his 
uaistress  had  been  saying,  had  pursued  his 
official  occupation  without  intermission. 

"  So  much  the  better,  Robinson,"  replied 
the  colonel,  "  she  seems  to  have  started  off  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  have  been  able  to  take 
much  ;  and  now,  my  dear,  if  you  will  come 
into  the  drawing-room  with  me,  you  shall, 
hear  what  I  have  got  to  tell  of  this  clever 
young  gaol  bird.  It  is  no  subject  for  laughter 
though.      I  am  truly  sorry. for  her  poor 

VOL,  m.  s 
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filths*  and  mother — it  is  enough  to  break 
their  hearts." 

In  the  drawing-room  they  found  the  lovers, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  countenance  of  Alfired, 
their  happiness  had  not  been  in  any  d^;ree 
afl^ted  by  the  disagreeable  adventure  of  the 
morning.  Amelia,  as  usual,  was  seated  oa 
the  sofa,  and,  as  usual,  Alfred  occupied  the 
foot-stool  at  her  feet.  The  beautiful  features 
of  Ameh'a,  too,  looked  radiant  with  tender- 
ness and  love.  The  moment  the  colonel 
entered,  however,  was  a  moment  of  trial  for 
her.  The  mother  and  the  son  had  listened  to 
her  statements  with  a  fulness  and  per^tion 
of  belief,  which  had  exceeded  her  hopes,  and 
entirely  banished  her  fears  ;  but  would  the 
more  worldly  colonel  do  the  same?  The  ques- 
tion was  a  tremendous  one  for  her,  and  with  a 
sort  of  hurry  and  agitation,  which  it  was  be- 
yond her  power  to  master,  she  rose  up  the 
moment  she  saw  him,  and  stood  as  if  waiting 
to  receive  her  doom.  For,  from  the  moment 
that  Susan  had  turned  away  £rom  her  and 
her  bribe,  she  had  felt  as  certain  that  she  was 
relating  all  she  knew  concerning  her  Half- 
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Moon-street  adventures,  as  she  could  have 
been  had  she  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being 
concealed  behind  one  of  the  damask  curtains 
in  Mrs.  V^epoint's  library,  during  the  scene 
that  has  been  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

Had  time  been  left  her  to  recollect  the 
strangeness  of  her  thus  suddenly  rising,  and 
of  her  standing  in  such  an  unusual  way,  await- 
ing the  approach  of  her  polite  ftiture  father- 
in-law,  she  would  have  been  conscious  of 
having  so  far  yielded  to  her  terrors  as  to 
have  been  guilty  of  a  great  blunder,  but  ere 
any  such  disagreeable  thought  could  arise, 
the  arms  of  the  old  gentleman  were  thrown 
round  her,  and  she  felt  herself  most  affec- 
tionately pressed  to  his  bosom. 

Now,  then,  all  that  was  wanting  to  the 
perfect  restoration  of  her  tranquillity  was  to 
be  assured  that  the  very  thing  which,  a  few 
hours  before,  she  had  most  dreaded,  had 
actually  taken  place.  She  only  wanted  to 
know  that  Susan  had  poured  her  tale  into 
the  ears  of  Colonel  Dermont,  in  order  to  feel, 
like  to  Napoleon  in  days  of  yore,  that  a 
favouring  star  presided  over  her  destiny, 
s2 
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i^hicli  for  ever  kept  her  safe  from  danger^  let 
it  threaten  her  as  it  would. 

Nor  was  this  crowning  satis&ction  long 
wanting;  no  sooner  had  the  colonel  fulfilled 
his  intention  of  impressing  a  paternal  kiss 
upon  her  forehead,  than  he  gallantly  led  her 
back  to  the  sofa,  and,  seating  himself  beside 
her,  b^an  to  relate  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit  and  humour  the  outrageously  impro* 
bable  tale  of  the  reprobate  Susan. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear,"  said  he,  in 
conclusion,  and  addressing  himself  to  his  ex* 
ceedingly  amused  future  daughter-in-law ;  "  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all,  that  if  a  sufficient 
portion  of  time  were  allowed  her  to  arrange 
the  facts  of  her  narratives  with  a  little  more 
attention  to  probability.  Miss  Susan  Jenkins 
might  become  one  of  the  first  romancers  of 
the  age.  But  being  somewhat  in  a  hurry 
this  morning,  she  rather  crowded  events  upon 
us.  I  suspect  that  before  she  came  to  the 
end  of  her  story,  she  forgot  that  she  had  de- 
clared you  were  married  at  the  b^inning  of 
it ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  was  altogether  the 
greatest  hodge-podge  of  absurdities  that  ever 
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was  listened  to  out  of  a  mad-house.  Never- 
theless, I  don't  see  what  we  can  do  to  the 
creature,  and  that  rather  vexes  me.  She 
ought  to^  be  flogged,  and  sent  to  prison,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  we  cannot 
punish  her  in  this,  or  in  any  other  way,  you 
know,  without  having  legal  authority  for  it, 
and  we  are  too  pleasantly  engaged  just  at 
present  to  have  time  for  making  depositions, 
and  consulting  lawyers.  Don't  you  think 
so,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  dear  colonel,  if  you  ask 
my  opinion  about  it,  I  shall  answer  you 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  the  law; 
for  I  think  the  spectacle  of  a  young  creature 
'80  utterly  depraved,  is  so  pitiable,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  the  hand  of  human 
justice  should  visit  her,  in  order  that  she 
-should  suffer,  even  in  this  life,  sufficient 
punishment  for  all  her  offences." 

This  beautifiil  sentiment,  falling  as  it  did 
from  lips  that  seemed  to  move  in  harmony 
with  its  gentleness,  produced  very  great  effect 
nipon  the  trio  that  listened  to  it. 

'*  Angel  I"  exclaimed  Alfred,  hfting  his 
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eyes  tohenTen,  as  if  to  salute  the  legkm  from 
wluch  she  had  recently  descended. 

■^  Dear  child !""  cried  Mrs.  Denoont,  lodkr 
ing  ready  to  weep  from  tender  adminitiony 
^  that  is  what  IcaU  true  Chnstian  chazity  T 

^  And  so  it  is,  Mrs.  Dermont,""  said  the 
colonel,  taking  Amelia's  hand,  and  kissii^  it, 
"  and  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself  for  wishing  to  take  vei^eance  upon  a 
poor  unhappy  wretch  who  is  so  very  certain 
of  being  miserable,  without  any  help  of  mine! 
God  bless  you,  my  dear !  You  are  an  exam- 
ple to  us  alL^ 

It  was,  howevCT,  an  example  too  sublime 
for  the  hot-headed  Alfred  to  follow,  and  he 
told  his  lather  privately,  that  he  should  not 
be  at  ease  as  IcHig  as  this  aband<medgirl  con- 
tinued in  the  neighbourhood. 

"•  Not  that  I  would  actually  baring  her  to 
condign  punishment  if  I  had  the  power  of 
doing  so,**  said  he,  ^  for  I  have  agreatr^aid 
for  her  fisither,  but  I  cannot  endure  the  idea 
of  her  repeating  such  Ues  as  you  have  heard 
her  teQ  to-day,  among  the  servants  and  low 
people  oi  the  neighbourhood.    And  I  shall 
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walk  over  to  pay  poor  Jenkins  a  visit,  and 
furnisli  him  with  the  means  of  sending  her 
back  to  London  again  to  her  aunt.  Such  a 
creature  is  enough  to  corrupt  all  the  innocent 
girls  in  the  parish." 

"  Well,  Alfred,  I  dare  say  you  are  fight," 
replied  his  father,  with  his  accustomed  de- 
ference to  all  the  young  gentleman's  opinions, 
"  I  would  wish  you  to  do  exactly  as  you  like 
about  it.  Only  take  care,  my  dear,  to  be  at 
home  in  good  time  for  dinner." 

The  young  man  promised  to  comply  with 
this  very  reasonable  request,  and  telling  his 
beloved  that  he  was  going  to  tear  himself 
from  her,  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  call 
upon  one  of  the  villagers  whom  he  wished  to 
see  on  business,  he  set  off. 

Having  reached  the  cottage,  he  knocked 
at  the  door,  which  was  opened  to  him  by  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  old,  who  was  employed 
in  ironing, 

"  Where  is  your  father,  Nancy?"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  I  don't  rightly  know,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  laundress ;  "  but  if  your  honour  will*  be 
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pleased  to  walk  into  the  best  kitchen,  and 
wait  a  bit,  I'll  go  and  look  for  him." 

She  opened  a  door  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
young  man  entered  the  neat  apartment,  which 
had  often,  in  their  younger  days,  been  con- 
verted into  a  play-room  for  the  pleasure  of 
himself  and  Julia.  The  young  girl  drew  the 
door  after  her,  but  did  not  shut  it,  so  that 
although  he  was  perfectly  concealed  fix)m  the 
sight  of  any  one  who  was  in  the  outer  room, 
he  heard  every  word  that  was  spoken  there 
as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  in  it  himself 
This  fact  was  speedily  made  manifest  to  him 
by  the  entrance  of  Julia  Drummond  and  the 
unfortunate  Susan. 

As  the  words,  "-Sfy  dearest  Susanj'  ut- 
tered in  the  most  affectionate  accents,  were 
the  first  sounds  he  heard,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  rushing  out  fix)m  his  covert,  in  order 
to  rescue  his  friend  Julia  from  the  contami- 
nation, of  holding  intercourse  with  a  wretch 
with  whose  crimes  it  was  evident  she  was 
not  yet  acquainted. 

But  they  spoke  again,  and  his  desire  to 
overhear  their  conversation  became  greater 
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than  his  inclination  to  stop  it.  ^^  Sit  down, 
my  dear  Miss  Julia  I"  said  Susan,  anxiously. 
^^  Indeed  you  look  as  pale  as  death,  and  al- 
together unfit  to  stand,  without  thinking  about 
walking." 

"  But  I  must  walk,  Susan,  able  or  not  able, 
I  must  walk.  Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Verepoint 
thinks  I  am  lying  upon  the  bed  all  this  time, 
but  what  is  the  good  of  lying  upon  the  bed, 
when  I  cannot  rest?  Susan!  Susan!  if  you 
love  me  you  must  do  something  to  put  off 
this  horrible  marriage ;  the  very  idea  of  it 
breaks  my  heart!" 

"  But  my  dear  young  lady,  what  can  I  do 
more  than  I  have  done  ?*'  replied  Susan. "  Have 
I  not  done  my  very  best — ^have  I  not  said 
every  shocking  thing  that  I  could  think  of 
to  the  colonel  himself?  And  did  he  mind 
what  I  said  about  her  a  bit  more  than  if  it 
had  been  so  much  praise?  And  I  would  say 
it  again  and  again  to  please  you^  Miss  Julia, 
if  I  did  not  know  for  certain  sure  that  there 
was  no  good  to  be  got  by  it,  and  it  is  such  a 
horrid  story  to  tell.  Miss  Julia,  that  I  would 
a  deal  rather  not  say  it  over  again  to  any 
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body.  Every  body  as  hears  me  telling  it 
must,  I  know,  think  me  the  most  bold  and 
impudent  girl  that  ever  lived,  and  when  it  is 
so  very  plain  that  no  good  is  to  be  got  by 
telling  it,  I  can't  but  say,  Miss  Julia,,  that  I 
should  be  very,  very  thankful  never  to  have 
it  to  say  again." 

"  Oh,  Susan !"  replied  Julia,  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  with  earnestness, "  if  you 
did  but  know  the  misery  you  make  me  feel 
by  saying  so,  I  am  quite  sure  you  never  would 
say  it  again." 

"  I  am  sure  too,  Miss  JuHa,"  replied  Susan, 
"  that  I  love  you  too  well  to  deny  you  any 
thing,  but  in  the  way  of  stopping  Mr.  Alfred's 
marriage,  a  deal  more  might  be  hoped  for  by 
your  repeating  it  all  yourself,  my  dear  young 
lady,  they  would  listen  to,  you  so  much  more 
patiently  than  they  would  to  me ;  they 
couldn't  stop  you  short  by  saying  to  you  *  be- 
gone!' as  they  did  to  me.  Why  will  younot 
tell  it  all  over  again  yourself.  Miss  JuHa." 

"  Why  don't  I  do  it?"  caied  Julia,  in  an 
accent  of  angiy  remonstrance,  ^^  what  non- 
sense it  is  to  talk  so  I  what  good  could  my 
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telling  it  do  ?  Could  I  say  tliat  I  was  in  the 
same  house  with  them  in  London,  and  that 
I  saw  it  all?  Would  they  not  know  that  I 
was  telling  them  things  of  which  I  knew 
nothing?" 

"  But  you  could  say  that  you  had  it  from 
me,  and  then  it  would  be  the  same  as  if  I 
said  it  myself,  only  it  would  be  ten  times 
better,"  said  Susan,  beseechingly.  "  Besides, 
Miss  Julia,  you  seem  quite  entirely  to  forget 
that  they  have  all  said  I  should  never  enter 
their  doors  again  ;  I  cannot  go  in  by  force, 
you  know,  and  it  is  no  good  for  me  to  pro- 
mise what  I  am  sure  I  should  never  be  able 
to  do.  It  must  be  yourself,  Miss  Julia,  in- 
deed, indeed  it  must,  if  any  body  attempts  to 
try  it  again;  I  never  can,  no,  I  never  can 
forget  the  colonel's  look  and  voice,  when  he 
cried  out  *  begone  1' " 

"  And  for  fear  of  hearing  that,  Susan,  you 
will  let  me  see  this  hateful  marriage  take 
place  before  my  eyes,  though  you  know  it  is 
a  sight  that  will  break  my  heart;  but  Susan," 
continued  Julia,  in  accents  of  the  most  earnest 
entreaty,  ^  but  Susan,  there  is  no  need  that 
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you  ever  should  hear  the  colonel  say  ^  b^one' 
any  more ;  I  will  never  ask  you  to  attempt 
saying  a  word  to  him  again ;  let  us  forget 
that  we  ever  talked  about  it.  All  I  will  ask 
you  to  do  now  is  to  see  Mr.  Alfred  himself, 
say  to  him  solemnly,  Susan,  that  you  conjure 
him,  as  he  values  his  own  honour,  and  the 
honour  of  his  family,  to  listen  to  you;  he  will 
not  refuse  you,  Susan;  he  is  too  kind,  too 
good  for  that,  and  when  you  see  him  ready 
to  listen,  tell  him  exactly  word  for  word  the 
same  history  that  you  told  the  colonel,  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Verepoint  It  is  impossible, 
oh!  it  is  impossible,  that  when  he  hears  that, 
he  should  persevere  in  his  intention  of  mar- 
rying Miss  Thorwold." 

"  Well  I''  replied  Susan,  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
will  try  to  do  as  you  will  have  me,  my  dear 
young  lady,  though  I  think  if  you  was  to 
say  it  all  yourself,  it  would  go  a  deal  further 
towards  obtaining  what  you  want." 

"  Never  mind  about  that,  Susan,  you  have 
given  me  your  promise,  and  I  am  contented; 
it  is  the  only  chance  there  is  left,  for  I  have 
told  you  already  that  my  speaking  to  Mr. 
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Alfred  on  the  subject  is  altogether  impossible. 
And  now  I  must  go,  and  you  shall  walk  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  lane  with  me.  It  is  very 
cruel  for  you  to  be  sent  away,  merely  because 
you  have  done  what  I  should  never  have 
forgiven  you  for  not  doing" 

As  Julia  concluded  this  speech  she  walked 
from  the  outer  chamber  of  the  cottage  into 
the  wood,  and  Susan  followed  her. 

Here  then,  was  a  new  and  perfectly  in- 
telligible interpretation  >Df  this  strange  his- 
tory— ^intelligible,  but  startling  too.  That 
Juha  loved  him  many  circumstances  had  led 
Alfred  to  believe,  but  that  she  should  take 
such  means  to  break  off  his  marriage  with 
Amelia  shocked  as  much  as  it  surprised  him. 
There  was  a  depravity  both  of  feeling  and 
principle  in  the  act  which  was  wonderfully 
at  variance  with  what  he  had  ever  believed 
to  be  the  character  of  Julia,  but  had  he  not 
heard  it  acknowledged?  CovlA  he  doubt  the 
testimony  of  his  own  senses?  and  then,  as  if 
this  evidence  were  not  sufficient,  a  thousand, 
thousand  innocent  proofs  of  her  affection  rose 
to  his  mind  to  prove  her  guilty/ 
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That  he  was  shocked,  deeply  shocked,  is 
most  certain,  but  something  of  the  softness 
of  pity  mixed  itself  with  his  indignation,  and 
a  tear,  one  solitary  tear,  rose  to  his  eye  as  he 
murmured  to  himself  the  words,  "  not  wisely 
but  too  well." 

His  whole  scheme  of  action  was,  however, 
changed  by  this  discovery.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  whatever  Susan's  conduct  might 
have  been  while  in  London,  she  was  no 
further  guilty  in  the  present  instance,  than 
having  yielded  to  the  passionate  wishes  of 
her  unhappy  mistress,  in  attempting  to  pre- 
vent his  marriage  with  his  angelic  Amelia. 
He,  therefore,  determined  to  retreat  from  the 
cottage  without  executing  the  purpose  for 
which  he  came,  and  far  from  wishing  to  send 
back  the  repentant  Susan  to  fresh  scenes  of 
wickedness  and  temptation,  he  was  glad  at 
his  heart  that  the  unfortunate  girl  was  under 
the  shelter  of  her  honest  fiither's  roof,  where, 
it  might  be  hoped,  she  would  repent  of,  and 
forsake,  her  evil  ways, 

"  The  worthy  Jenkins  will  only  suppose 
I  was  tired  of  waiting,'*  thought  he,  as  he 
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sprang  lightly  over  a  fence  which  took  him 
in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  lane  by 
which  Julia  and  Susan  had  departed,  for  he 
had  no  inclination  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  latter,  for  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
mise which  he  had  heard  extorted  from  her. 
Shocking  as  he  could  not  but  feel  the  dis- 
covery of  the  meaning  to  have  been,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  something  strangely  sooth- 
ing to  his  feelings  in  knowing  that  no  slander 
rested  upon  the  repirtation  of  his  Amelia, 
save  what  arose  from  the  unmeasured  love 
of  poor  JuUa,  But  this  soothing  sort  of  sor- 
row could  be  shared  by  no  one — ^no,  not  even 
with  the  divine  Amelia  herself,  though  such 
a  proof  that  she  had  been  right  in  her  inter- 
pretation of  JuHa's  motives  respecting  the 
loan,  could  not  fail  of  being  gratifying  to  her. 
But  as  he  felt  it  was  the  only  gratification  he 
could  ever  wish  to  deny  her,  Alfred  recon- 
ciled himself  to  it  without  much  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  relate  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  Mrs.  Verepoint,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Colonel  Dermont,  had  repeated  to 
her  daughter  and  Miss  Dnimmond  all  the 
most  essential  parts  of  Susan's  terrible  narra- 
tive ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  describing 
Julia's  feelings  as  she  hstened  to  it.  The 
incredulity  of  the  colonel  did  not  at  fiist  in 
any  great  degree  lessen  her  hope  that  Al&ed 
would  be  saved  jfrom  the  dreadful  fate  which 
his  blind  passion  had  so  nearly  brought  upon 
him,  and  it  was  only  in  her  subsequent  in- 
terview with  Susan  at  her  father's  house, 
(whither  she  had  immediately  followed,  when 
the  poor  girl  was  so  ignominiously  chased 
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from  ttat  of  Mrs.  Verepoint)  that  she  began 
seriously  to  feat  that  her  statement  would 
not  be  productive  of  any  effect  whatever,  ex- 
cepting that  of  destroying  her  own  character. 

This  fear  was  most  painfully  confirmed  by 
a  note  from  Colonel  Dermont  to  Mrs.  Vere- 
point, in  which  he  informed  her,  with  a 
little  air  of  pardonable  triumph  at  his  own 
superior  sagacity,  that  the  whole  mystery  of 
Miss  Susan  Jenkins'  statement  had  been 
most  satisfactory  explained  to  him  on  his  re- 
turn home ;  and  then  he  briefly  communicated 
the  leading  particiQars  of  Miss  Thorwold's 
veracious  narrative  concerning  her. 

It  was  quite  in  vain  that  the  miserable 
Juha,  after  the  arrival  of  this  note,  endea- 
voured to  revive  Mrs,  Verepoint's  first  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  Susan.  That  excellent 
lady  knew  nothing  personally  of  the  girl, 
either  good,  or  bad,  except  her  decent  ap- 
pearance, and  the  simple  but  forcible  style  in 
which,  as  it  had  seemed  to  her  at  the  time 
she  had  recounted  her  narrative  respecting 
Miss  Thorwold. 

But  this  simple  and  forcible  style  of  stating 

VOL.  in.  T 
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slanderous  falsehoods  could  not  fail  of  beii^ 
now  remembered  to  her  prejudice.  The  ex- 
treme improbability  of  the  tale,  stripped  as 
it  was  of  all  the  circumstances  which  might 
have  explained  it,  made  it  easier  to  believe 
the  contradiction,  than  the  assertion  of  the 
facts,  and  good  Mrs.  Yerepoint  did  believe 
the  contradiction  accordingly,  and  conadered 
it  as  her  duty  to  combat  Julians  unjustifiable 
faith  in  her  servant's  wild  and  improbable 
statements,  in  preference  to  the  perfectly 
natural  refutation  of  them  fiimished  by  a 
young  lady  (^high  birth  and  consideration. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Verepoinf  s 
having  taken  this  view  of  the  case,  in  which 
her  dai:^hter,  after  listening  to  her  reason- 
ings on  the  subject,  completely  joined,  that 
Julia  felt  obliged  to  make  her  interview  with 
Susan  a  secret  one.  But  though  she  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  pretty  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  poor  ^1,  she  returned  from  it 
considerably  more  miserable  than  she  went* 

Had  Susan  been  in  the  least  d^ee  aware 
of  the  nature  of  her  yoimg  lady's  feelings 
towards  Alfred,  she  might  not  have  given  up 
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her  attempt  to  save  him  from  the  wiles  of 
Miss  Thorwold  so  easily,  but  as  it  was  she 
felt  no  motive  strong  enough  to  induce,  or 
even  to  justify  her  in  disobeying  the  com- 
mands of  the  feunily  by  interfering  with  their 
concerns.  She  had  no  power  of  obtaining 
proof  of  what  she  had  asserted,  and  as  her 
own  character  was  not  suflBiciently  known  to 
obtain  belief  for  her  statements,  the  making 
them  could  do  no  good  to  any  one. 

The  promise  which  Julia  had  exacted 
from  her,  was  given  greatly  against  her  own 
judgment  and  inclination;  for  the  represen- 
tations which  had  reached  her  from  the  ser- 
vants at  the  Mount,  of  the  young  squire's 
adoration  of  his  affianced  bride,  convinced 
her  that  to  repeat  her  story  to  him  would 
only  be  to  repeat  the  laying  herself  open  to 
suspicion  and  rough  language.  Nevertheless 
it  was  her  purpose  to  keep  it,  if  accident 
favoured  her  -^th  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him. 

That  she  should  seek  him  at  his  own 
house,  Julia  confessed  would  be  a  vain  at- 
tempt, as  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  she 
t2 
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would  obtain  admission  there;  but  sbe  left 
her  with  a  most  earnest  ^entreaty  that  she 
would  watch  for  him  wherever  she  thought 
he  was  most  likely  to  be  found. 

And  this,  the  good  girl,  notwithstanding 
her  repugnance  to  the  task,  very  faithfully 
intended  to  do ;  but  her  purpose  was  defeated, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  by  Alfred's  fore- 
knowledge of  her  intention. 

Miss  Thorwold  meanwhile,  though  now 
pretty  weU  assured  that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  fete,  or  fortune,  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
following  Tuesday  (four  days  from  that  of 
poor  Susan's  discomfiture),  thought  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  address  a  few  lines  to  her 
excellent  friend  Mrs.  Stedworth,  a  compli- 
ment which,  to  say  truth,  she  had  rather 
thoughtlessly  neglected  since  her  return  to 
the  country,  in  order  to  inform  her  of  the 
present  favourable  state  of  her  affairs,  and 
also  to  prepare  her  to  answer  any  questions 
respecting  Susan  in  a  proper  manner.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  young  lady 
knew  nothing  of  the  intimacy  between  Lord 
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William  Hammond  and  the  excellent  Sted- 
worth,  nor  of  Susan's  statement  concerning 
it.  Her  letter  to  her  humble  fiiend  was  as 
follows: — 

"  I  ought  to  apologise  to  you  a  thousand 
times,  my  dear  good  Stedworth,  for  not 
having  written  before,  but  if  you  knew  the 
persevering*  torment  of  ^  young  hve^  you 
would  neither  wonder  at,  nor  blame  me» 
All,  however,  is  going  famously  well  with 
me,  and  as  courtship,  thank  Heaven,  is  gene- 
rally cured  by  matrimony,  I  know  that  I  shall 
be  better  able  to  find  time  to  write  to  you 
after  my  marriage,  than  before  it.  I  think 
the  mother  and  father  of  my  youthful  Ado- 
nis are  as  much  bewitched  by  my  manifold 
perfections  as  the  poor  youth  himself;  for, 
from  the  very  hour  of  my  return,  they  have 
been  driving  post-haste  to  the  wedding  with 
quite  as  much  zeal  as  myself.  And  now,  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  the  settlements 
are  completed,  and  only  await  the  arrival  of 
my  unde  for  his  signature.  My  lady  aunt  has 
done  wonders  for  me  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  wedding  garments  of  all  sorts,  and  the* 
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happy  day  is  fixed  to  be  Tuesday.  L^  w 
hope,  dear  friend,  that  the  business  will  be 
done  more  effectually  this  time  than  the  ksL 
"  All  this,  you  will  say,  is  very  smooth  sail- 
into  port,  and  I  can  fancy  you  opening  wide 
those  marvellous  eyes  of  yours,  as  you  read, 
4md  exdaiming,  ^  What  luck  !*  Bat  what 
will  you  say  when  I  teU  you  that  this  good 
luck,  as  you  may  well  call  it,  has  gone  pros- 
perously on  without  ever  veering  a  point,  in 
spite  of  two  as  boisterous  gales  as  ever  a 
well-rigged  vessel,  with  a  handsc»ne  figure- 
head, had  the  ill-luck  to  encounter.  Bat 
what  can  ill-luck  do  s^ainst  my  star?  No- 
thing— positively  nothing,  as  you  shall  hear. 
The  first  storm  that  threatened  blew  right 
in  my  teeth  in  the  shape  of  a  hcnrid  letter 
fix>m  a  lawyer,  threatening  immediate  arrest 
if  the  whole  amount  of  my  debts,  which  he 
had  obligingly  imdertaken  en  masse^  were  not 
discharged  immediately.  I  leave  you  to  ima- 
gine  my  agreeable  sensations.  I  very  nearly 
&inted,  but  not  quite,  and  by  the  time  that 
my  beautiful  lips  had  recovered  their  xoseata 
tint,  I  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do,  and  I 
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did  it,  my  dear  woman,  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success.  I  composed  a  cock-and-a-bidl 
story  about  my  having  put  my  name  to  a 
bill  as  security  for  a  friend,  and  I  got  the 
whole  sum  paid  with  less  difficulty  than  it 
used  to  cost  me  to  pay  my  hairdresser — ^nor 
have  I  ever  heard  a  single  syllable  upon  the 
subject  since.  The  second  breeze  was,  if 
possible,  more  alarming  still.  Just  imagine 
my  turning  round  my  head  one  fine  morning, 
while  enjoying  in  my  own  room  a  short  re- 
spite from  the  ever-scorching  fervour  of  my 
lover's  love,  and  seeing  ftdl  before  me  the 
iace  of  your  maid  Susan,  who  used  to  have 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  my  ladyship, 
when  my  ladyship  was  preparing  for  her 
downy  pillow,  in  expectation  of  my  lord  I 
True,  Mrs.  Stedworth,  upon  my  honour. 
Now  would  you  not  have  thought  that  this 
m^ht  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  on  the 
concluding  scene  of  my  romance  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  The  girl  looked  as  much  terrified  as  I 
could  have  done  for  the  life  of  me — and  left 
my  presence  without  deigning  to  bestow  a 
glance  upon  a  handfrd  of  gold  which  I  most 
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be  bad  in  every  way.  My  next  letter  will, 
I  flatter  myself,  bear  the  illustrious  signature 
of  Dermont,  but  for  the  present  you  must 
accept  an  assurance  of  my  constant  friend- 
ship, vouched  by  no  better  name  than  that 

of  Amelia  Thorwold." 

«  «  «  *  « 

The  marriage  of  the  handsome  young  heir 
of  the  Mount  was  not,  as  we  have  said, 
likely  to  approach  so  near  its  conclusion 
without  causing  a  good  deal  of  sensation  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  beauty  of  the  young 
lady,  and  the  nobility  of  her  uncle,  were  suf- 
ficiently well  known,  and  suflBiciently  appre- 
ciated, to  render  the  connexion  he  was 
about  to  make,  a  matter  of  very  general  sa- 
tisfaction ;  though  one  or  two  of  the  indi- 
viduals the  most  advanced  in  life  might  pro- 
bably have  been  observed  to  remark  among 
themselves,  that  they  did  not  remember  to 
have  heard  any  mention  made  of  the  amount 
of  her  fortune.  But  although  little,  or  no 
fault  was  found  in  the  marriage  itself,  a 
good  deal  of  discontent  was  manifested  on 
account  of  the  private  manner  of  it.    The 
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Mount  had  done  itself  such  immortal  honoui 
by  the  admirable  style  in  which  it  had  given 
its  public  break&st,  that  most  people  thought 
it  quite  a  pity  they  should  let  such  a  very 
tempting  opportunity  pass  for  doing  some* 
thing  else  upon  the  same  extended  scale.  Ex- 
cuses, however,  were  found  for  them  in 
most  quarters.  Some  thought  that  perhaps 
the  old  people  would  be  too  much  agitated 
for  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  others  dared 
to  say  that  they  would  do  something  which 
would  be  sure  to  satisfy  every  body  when 
the  young  people  returned  from  their  bridal 
excursion. 

Offence,  downright  absolute  personal  ci- 
fence  was  taken  but  in  one  quarter,  and  that 
quarter  was  Beech  HilL  This  one  quarter 
must,  however,  be  understood  to  include  the 
individual  indignation  of  Miss  Celestina 
Marsh,  as  well  as  the  territorial  resentment 
of  its  owners  ;  for  since  the  departure  ot 
her  brother  for  Germany,  Beech  Hill  had 
become  almost  constantly  the  home  of  Miss 
Celestina.  In  &ct^  the  lady  of  that  elegant 
little  mansion  found  it  quite  impossible  to  do 
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without  her ;  for,  as  her  situation  became  more 
interestingeveryday^it  became  more  and  more 
important  that  she  should  have  somebody 
with  her  who  could  make  tea,  nay,  be  trusted 
with  the  key  of  the  tea-box,  and  moreover 
ring  the  bell  whenever  her  "  liebe"  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  way. 

In  this  manner  the  charming  Celestina 
became,  as  Hamlet  hath  it,  more  theirs  than 
their  own,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  common, 
that  the  indignation  of  Locklow  Wood  and 
Beech  Hill  was  both  felt  and  expressed. 

"As  to  the  town,  and  people  of  that 
standing,"  as  our  dear  Americans  say,  "  I 
think  it  is  most  abominably  shabby  and 
stingy,  beyond  all  belief,  not  to  give  them 
something  of  a  gala-party ;  but  these  sort  of 
people  must  be  contented  to  wait  for  the 
first  christening,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens,  making 
a  sign  to  Celestina  to  arrange  h^  footstool 
more  commodiously.  "  But  as  to  their  not 
asking  us,  when  the  Yerepoints,  Sipleys,  Mrs. 
Knight,  and  young  Foster,  are  all  going,  it  is 
something  so  like  personal  impertinence,  that 
I  shall  not  foipve  it  in  a.  hurry,  I  promise 
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you.  All  these,  you  know,  are  exactly  our 
own  set,  and  that  is  what  makes  our  not 
being  asked,  so  very  particular.  I  don't  care 
a  straw  about  all  the  more  distant  invita- 
tions, because  as  yet  our  acquaintance  in  the 
county  has  been  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stoke.  But  to  be  left  out  of 
our  own  particular  set,  is  a  d^ree  of  imper- 
tinence that  6ven  my  temper  cannot  stand.** 

"  It  is  just  like  them,"  replied  Miss  Marsh, 
with  a  very  sour-looking  frown.  "  But  if  I 
were  you,  dearest,  I  would  snap  my  fingers 
at  them  all  There  is  not  one  of  the  whole 
party  that  is  fit,  in  point  of  superiority  of 
mind  and  all  that,  to  wipe  the  dust  off  your 
shoes,  nor  Stephens's  either.  I  am  sure  you 
must  both  of  you  despise  them  in  your  hearts, 
for  it  is  impossible  you  can  help  it." 

^Dear  creature  T  returned  her  friend, 
with  a  succession  of  affectionate  little  nods, 
^  I  do  believe  in  my  heart,  my  poor  dear 
Celestina,  that  you  are  the  only  individual 
in  the  whole  country  who  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  us.  In  short,  you  are  the  only 
one  who   has   capacity  to  understand  ua» 
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Tour  brother  might  have  done  it.  I  quite 
felt  that ;  but  his  poor  dear  head  was  per- 
fectly turned  by  Charlotte  Verepoint's  quiet 
little  sentimental  style  of  flirting  with  him. 
I  know  they  both  thought  I  was  as  blind  as 
a  mole,  but  they  were  quite  mistaken,  and 
your  brother,  poor  fellow,  is  terribly  out  in 
his  calculations  if  he  fancies  the  heiress  of 
the  Grange  has  any  serious  thoughts  about 
him.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  my 
dear,  she  would  as  soon'  marry  her  mother's 
butler." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  who  she  marries, 
nasty,  stiff  little  wretch,"  replied  Celestina ; 
"  my  belief  is  that  she  will  never  marry  at 
all,  she  looks  so  exactly  like  an  old  maid." 

"  So  she  does,  Celestina !  That's  mon- 
strous true,"  returned  Mrs.  Stephens,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  "  That  little  precise  look  of 
hers  is  stamped  with  old  m^dism  all  over. 
What  a  dear  droll  creature  you  are  ?  Do 
you  know  I  have  the  greatest  mind  in  the 
world  to  get  up  a  little  opposition  party  on 
Tuesday,  and  get  Ford  and  some  of  the  other 
officers.    You  must  forgive  poor  Ford  about 
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I  hate  him  for  coming  here,  sneaking,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  the  business  away  from 
Bichards.  I  delight  in  Richards,  he  is  so 
gentle  and  tender  in  his  manner  with  one  T 

^^Oh!  I  am  not  speaking  of  him  as  an 
apothecary,  you  knowj  indeed,  I  believe  he 
does  not  call  himself  an  apothecary  at  all,  and 
they  say  he  is  only  come  here  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  spirits,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  I  am  sure  you  would  like  him^  if  you 
knew  him,  he  is  so  exceedingly  gentleman- 
like,  and  quite  in  your  own  way,  by  what  I 
have  heard  the  Hurrays  say,  about  science 
and  America,  you  know,  and  every  thing 
liberal  and  superior,  quite  like  you  and  Mr. 
Stephens." 

"  Is  he  indeed?  Why  did  you  never  tell  me 
so  before?"  demanded  Mrs.  Stephens,  rather 
sharply. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you,  dearest  love,"  replied 
Miss  Marsh,  *^  because  I  did  not  know  any 
thing  about  it  myself  till  I  was  asked  to 
spend  the  day  with  the  Murrays  just  before 
I  came  here  this  time ;  and  then  Captain 
Murray  was  talking  about  him  aU  dinner- 
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you  suppose  I  should  care  about  whether  he 
gets  business  or  not  ?" 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  but  one 
never  can  tell,  my  dear  ; — such  very  odd 
things  do  happen,  you  know.  But  I  will 
tell  you  something,  Celestina,  that  has  just 
this  moment  come  into  my  head.  Would  it 
not  be  good  fun  to  have  a  breakfast  party  on 
the  day  of  the  wedding  ?  I  do  not  mean  a 
public  breakfast,  of  course — I  could  not  bear 
the  fatigue  of  it  now,  whatever  I  may  do 
next  summer, — but  just  a  gay,  laughing, 
friendly  party  of  about  ten  perhaps,  which 
just  fills  our  table.  They  cannot  help  passing 
our  gates,  you  know;  every  carriage,  if  they 
muster  a  hundred,  must  positively  come  this 
way,  for  there  is  no  other,  and  if  we  all  go 
out  and  give  them  a  good  stare,  it  will  just  be 
serving  them  right.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

"  I  think  it  is  a  capital  notion,  so  like  you  I 
But  who  should  you  have,  dear  love  ?" 

"  Why,  I  would  have  the  Murrays,  and 
tell  them  to  bring  their  new  fiiend,  Mr. 
Macnab,  in  order  to  introduce  him.    Dout 

VOL.  III.  u 
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you  think  it  would  be  a  nice  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  ?" 

^^  Delightful !"  exdaimed  Miss  Marsh, 
with  sudden  glee,  "  I  do  really  think  you  are 
the  most  charming  woman  in  the  world.  I 
hope  Mr.  Stephens  will  approve  itT" 

"  No  fear  of  that,  dear,*'  replied  the  happy 
wife.    "  My  dearest  William  has  no  will  but 

mine  1'* 

#  #  #  #  • 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  days  wore  themselves  away  to  hours, 
and  the  morning  fixed  for  the  marriage  of 
Alfired  and  Amelia,  arose  bright  in  autumnal 
simshine.  The  little  park  at  the  Mount,  at 
a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning,  presented 
a  scene  of  the  most  pleasing  gaiety.  Tents 
were  pitched  under  the  shelter  of  such  trees 
as  still  preserved  their  leaves,  and  a  very 
large  assemblage  of  the  neighbouring  cotta- 
gers were  laying  out  (by  permission)  their 
bread  and  cheese  breakfasts  on  the  turf; 
abundant  supplies  of  these  comforts,  accom- 
panied  by  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  ale, 
having  been  lodged  under  the  canvass  at  an 
earlier  hour  still. 

u2 
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It  had  been  arranged  that  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  in  the  parish  church  at  ten, 
and  after  the  ceremtony,  a  most  splendid 
breakfast  table  was  to  receive  the  bridesfolk 
and  their  friends  in  the  dining-room.  The 
drawing-room,  with  the  choicest  green-house 
flowers,  blooming  from  every  table,  and  from 
every  stand,  was  to  receive  the  guests  as  they 
arrived,  and  into  this  room  the  lovely  bride 
had  promised  to  enter  in  her  bridal  array, 
as  soon  as  she  should  be  informed  that  the 
whole  company  was  assembled,  and  having 
there  received  the  blushing  honours  which 
were  sure  to  greet  her.  Lord  Ripley  was  to 
lead  her  to  his  owur  carriage,  in  which  she 
was  to  be  conveyed  for  the  last  time  as 
Amelia  Thorwold.  Alfred's  new  equipage 
sent  down  from  London  for  the  occasion,  was 
to  follow  the  procession  unoccupied,  the  young 
man  taking  his  place  as  heretofore  with  his 
father  and  mother,  in  the  family  carriage, 
and  then,  the  hands  of  the  happy  lovers 
being  imited,  they  were  on  their  return  to 
head  the  procession  together,  their  road  being 
strewed  with  flowers  by  all  the  young  girla 
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in  the  village,  except  Susan  Jenkins  and  her 
sister  Nancy. 

In  short,  the  programme  of  the  whole 
ceremony  was  arranged  with  great  care,  and 
every  thing  promised  fair  to  do  honour  to 
the  Mount,  and  to  the  joyful  occasion. 

But  it  took  some  time  to  assemble  all  the 
company;  the  more  distant  neighbours  ar- 
riving rather  early,  and  the  nearer  ones 
rather  late.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
conversation  of  the  first  comers  could  hardly 
fail  of  being  a  little  stiff  and  embarrassed, 
and  as,  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  it  really  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
phrases  *'  I  really  fear  we  are  come  too 
early,"  and,  "  I  think  I  see  another  carriage 
coming/'  it  may  as  well  be  left  without 
further  record,  while  we  inquire  a  little  after 
Lord  William  Hammond,  and  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth.  The  reader,  however,  may  be  assured 
that  we  will  come  back  in  time. 

The  fascinating  nobleman  of  whom  we 
have  so  long  lost  sight,  continued  to  remain 
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received,  fully  justified  his  Grace  of  Water- 
town  in  declaring,  that  his  brother  William 
might  provide  for  himself,  if  he  would. 

But  although  the  affair  appeared  to  be 
going  on  as  prosperously  as  possible,  his  lord- 
ship could  not  immediately  reap  any  ready 
money  profit  by  it,  and  he  therefore  found  it 
extremely  convenient  to  continue  as  a  loc^r 
and  boarder  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stedworth. 
That  estimable  lady  had  indeed  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  him,  and,  as  they  were  sufficiently 
intimate  to  be  quite  confidential  on  some 
points,  Mrs.  Stedworth  was  quite  aware  that 
her  noble  fidend  had  literally  not  wherewith 
to  pay  his  washerwoman  in  ready  money. 

Now  Mrs.  Stedworth  had  of  late  years 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  all  her  pecu- 
niary transactions,  and  had  bought  cheap 
and  sold  dear,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
any  of  her  acquaintance  were  aware.  A  long 
lease  of  the  house  she  lived  in,  and  all  its 
furniture,  belonged  to  her,  and  she  had,  more^ 
over,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  in  the 
Three  per  Cents.  Mrs.  Stedworth  knew 
perfectly  well  that  when  a  gentleman  hap- 
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was  hardly  probable  that  all  the  world  would 
listen  witli  such  perfect  incredulity  as  the 
Dermont  family  had  displayed.  She  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  put  this  letter  in  the 
van  of  her  proposal  to  his  lordship,  thinking 
that  at  any  rate  it  would  make  a  very  good 
opening  for  her  proposal. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  intimacy  between 
Lord  William  Hammond  and  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth  was  quite  confidential.  Confidential  it 
certainly  was,  but  the  quite  was  a  word  of 
doubtful  propriety,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
lady  and  the  gentleman  had  each  of  them 
one  point,  at  least,  upon  which  they  were 
not  "  quite  confidential."  Lord  William 
had  never  told  Mrs.  Stedworth  that  he  was 
making  "  very  fierce  love"  to  Miss  Upton 
Savage;  and  Mrs.  Stedworth  had  never  told 
Lord  William  that  she  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  going  to  church  to  hear  his  banns  pub- 
lished, although  at  that  time  she  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
him;  neither  did  she  mention  that,  not  con- 
tented with  having  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
the  marriage  ceremony  performed,  she  had 
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fflnce  revisited  tlie  churcli  and  obtained  an 
authenticated  copy  of  that  portion  of  the 
re^ster  which  testified  that  the  said  cere- 
mony had  been  duly  and  regolarfy  celebrated. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Wilham  Hammond  and 
Mrs.  Stedworth  were  very  intimate,  and 
very  confidential  fiiends,  and  they  sat  down 
t6te-k-tete  together  to  a  late  supper  of  oysters 
and  porter,  with  a  d^ree  of  familiarity  which 
set  all  ceremony  and  distinction  of  rank  at 
defiance. 

"  What  should  I  do  without  you,  my  dear 
Stedy  ?"  said  his  lordship,  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  Miss  Thor- 
wold's  interview  with  Susan.  "  You  keep 
me  here,  darling,  as  safely  shut  up  as  if  I  were 
in  a  fortress.  I  defy  my  creditors,  and  snap 
my  fingers  at  the  gossips.  What  a  dear  good 
creature  you  are  I  TU  be  hanged  if  I  know 
what  I  should  do  without  you.'' 

**  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head,  my  Lord  Wil- 
liam/' she  replied, "  that  would  serve  you 
better  than  playing  bo-peep  in  Half-Moon- 
street  Do  not  you  think  that  a  little  ex- 
cursion to  Paris,  in  company  with  a  friend 
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who  dearly  cares  for  7011,  and  furnished  with 
a  thousand,  or  it  may  be  two,  of  golden 
sovereigns,  would  be  better  for  your  health 
and  spirits,  than  passing  the  autumn  in  Lon- 
don?" 

"  Yes,  sooth,  and  troth,  do  I,  Goody  Sted- 
worth,"  repHed  his  lordship,  laughing, "  and  if 
I  had  got  you  and  your  sovereigns  there,  if 
there  was  a  gay  cab  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  I  would  show  the  ItaUan  Boulevards 
how  a  handsome  English  woman  could  look, 
when  perfectly  well  dressed,  even  if  she  were 
a  little  trifle  passed  sixteen.  FU  be  hanged 
if  the  thought  does  not  make  me  feel  like  a 
school-boy  talking  of  the  hohdays." 

Delighted  by  the  flattering  compliment) 
and  the  perspective  of  pleasure  which  she 
had  sketched  for  herself,  and  upon  which 
her  admired  fiiend  had  thrown  so  bright  an 
accidental  light  by  his  simile,  Mrs.  Stedworth 
took  the  liberty  of  snatching  the  hand  of  his 
lordship,  which  was  at  that  moment  grace* 
fully  supporting  his  aristocratic  head,  and 
suddenly  imparting  a  kiss  upon  it,  said: 
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"  Speak  but  the  word,  Lord  William,  and 
the  money  shall  be  ready  in  three  hours." 

"  Why,  you  dear,  handsome,  insinuating 
old  witch,"  returned  his  lordship,  with  a 
smile  which,  to  the  eyes  of  his  enamoured 
hostess,  seemed  to  have  some  slight  tincture 
of  scorn  in  it;  "  what  do  you  take  me  for? 
Do  you  really  think  and  believe,  my  darling 
goody,  that  gentlemen  of  my  station  can  in- 
dulge themselves  so  freely  in  gambols  as  a 
lady  of  yours  ?  Why,  I  should  have  half 
the  peerage  sneering  at  me^  as  a  pitiable 
sample  of  lordly  weakness,  and  the  other 
half  gently  hinting  to  their  ladies,  when  they 
were  making  out  their  invitation  lists  next 
season,  that  Lord  William  must  positively 
be  scratched  out,  because  he  was  ifco  bad  for 
any  thing.'' 

"  Then  you  are  determined  not  to  go  with 
me?"  said  Mrs.  Stedworth,  interrogatively. 

**  Yes,  my  charming  creature,  quite  deter- 
mined," ha  replied. 

About  ten  minutes  before  these  last  de- 
finitive words  were  spoken,  there  might  have 
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been  found,  perhaps,  on  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Stedworth,  had  it  been  carefully  anatomised^ 
a  tolerably  distinct  impression  of  characters, 
forming  the  words  "  Lady  William  Ham- 
MOND."  The  fact  with  which  she  happened 
to  be  so  particularly  well  acquainted,  re- 
specting the  recent  bestowal  of  that  name 
upon  another,  in  no  degree  lessened  her  in- 
clination to  bear  it,  pro  tempore,  amongst 
some  of  her  former  friends  and  acquaintance 
at  Paris  ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  the  per- 
fect ease  with  which  this  circumstance  would 
enable  her  to  wear  the  title,  knowing  that 
she  could  throw  it  off  the  moment  it  became 
troublesome,  greatly  increased  her  wish  to 
assume  it.  But  the  speech  of  his  lordship 
not  only  completely  effaced  these  characters, 
but  scratched  upon  her  susceptible  heart  the 
word  VENGEANCE  in  the  place  of  them. 

Though  his  lorciiBhip  did  not  see  the  lady's 
heart,  he  did  her  eyes,  and  read  in  them  that 
he  had  vexed  her  a  good  deal;  whereupon, 
thinking  that  he  knew  her  thoroughly,  and 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  too  much  good 
sense  and  experience,  not  at  once  to  feel  the 
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force  of  the  argument,  lie  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  knee,  and  said: 

"  Goody  Stedworth,you  and  I  are  no  longer 
young  enough  to  run  our  heads  against  stone 
walls,  when  we  can  find  pillows  of  down 
ready  at  hand.  Perhaps  you  have  heard, 
my  dear  good  woman,  of  the  celebrated 
manufacturing  heiress.  Miss  Upton  Savage  ? 
Instead  of  having  such  eyes  as  yours,  the 
light  gray  machinery  by  which  she  gazes  on 
my  attractive  features,  moves  on  swivels  not 
quite  at  her  own  command  ;  and  her  locks, 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  these  sable  cork- 
screws, gleam  with  a  red  light  that  is  ter- 
rific. Nevertheless,  my  excellent  Mrs.  Sted- 
worth,  I  am  going  to  marry  her." 

Mrs.  Stedworth  looked  steadily  in  his 
lordship's  face  for  a  moment,  and  he  looked 
in  hers.  But  her  face,  though  the  best  worth 
looking  at,  was  by  far  the  least  intelligible 
of  the  two.  She  saw  that  his  lordship  was 
quite  in  earnest,  and  had  really  opened  his 
heart  to  her  with  the  most  p^ect  sincerity; 
but  he  did  not  see,  ihat  when  she  replied, 
''  Gbing  to  be  married  to  Miss  Upton  Sa- 
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vage!  Are  you  indeed,  my  lord?" — ^her 
heart  whispered  aside  to  her  own  soul,  "  Go- 
ing to  be  married  to  Miss  Upton  Savage! 
You  think  so  do  you?" 

And  thus  this  confidential  interview  ended 
more  profitably  to  the  lady  than  to  the  gen- 
tleman, for  whereas  she  had  got  at  his  secret, 
and  learned  that  he  was  making  love  to  Miss 
Upton  Savage,  and  intended  to  marry  her 
he  had  not  got  at  hers,  nor  conceived  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  she  knew  as  well  as 
he  did  himself,  that  he  had  a  lawfiil  wife 
abready. 
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tirely  and  completely  disbelieved  it,  Julia  as 
entirely  and  completely  did  the  contrary. 
She  had  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  make 
Miss  Verepoint  and  her  mother  feel  that  some 
further  inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  but  they 
both  laughed  at  her,  and  assured  her  that  it 
required  all  the  innocent  credulity  of  seven- 
teen to  be  taken  in  for  a  single  instant  by 
such  outrageous  absurdity.  Julia  therefore 
crept  away  to  her  own  room,  and  wept  in 
secret,  never  losing,  however,  to  the  very  last 
the  hope  that  Susan  would  keep  her  promise, 
and  endeavour'  to  persuade  Alfred  himself 
to  take  some  measures  for  either  proving  or 
disproving  the  truth  of  her  narrative.  But 
when  that  last  arrived,  and  brought  no  news 
from  Susan,  she  began  herself  to  be  shaken 
in  her  faith  of  the  poor  girl's  honesty,  and  to 
suspect  that  the  years  she  had  passed  amidst 
the  celebrated  wickedness  of  the  great  city  had 
really  corrupted  her  old  play-fellow.  Never- 
theless she  felt  such  a  degree  of  increased  re- 
pugnance to  the  being  present  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  which  far  from  decresfsing  as 
the  time  approached,  became  too  powerful 
VOL.  ni.  X 
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for  any  aiguments  to  conquer;  she  mistrosted 
her  own  resolution,  and  felt  so  strongly  per« 
suaded,  that  even  if  she  forced  herself  to  entst 
the  church,  she  should  infallibly  run  away 
when  she  saw  the  ceremony  actually  in  piXK 
gress,  that  she  at  length  decided  upon  giving 
up  the  attempt.  It  was  not  necessary  for  her, 
poor  girl,  to  feign  any  excuse  for  h^  absence, 
for  having  passed  a  totally  sleepless  night,  she 
was  too  really  ill  in  the  morning  to  quit  her 
bed,  so  having  left  her  to  the  care  of  Sophy, 
Mrs.  Yerepoint  and  her  daughter  departed, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  during  the 
course  of  their  short  drive,  they  did  acknoW'^ 
ledge  to  each  other  that,  dearly  as  they  really 
loved  Julia,  they  could  not  but  fear  that  it 
was  a  too  great  affection  for  Alfred  which 
had  made  her  so  anxious  that  the  absurd 
story  of  Susan  should  be  beUeved,  and  which 
now  rendered  her  incapable  of  being  present 
at  his  marriage.  They  greatly  disliked  the 
task  of  announcing  her  absence,  but  on  this 
point  they  gave  themselves  more  uneasiness 
than  was  necessary,  for  the  intense  interest 
which  all  the  persons  conc^ned  took  in  the 
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business  that  was  going  forward,  rendered  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  do 
more  than  exdaim,  "HI?  really !  how  very 
unlucky!" 

The  complexion  of  AlA'ed  himself,  indeed^ 
was  a  good  deal  heightened  by  the  intelli- 
gence knowing  so  veiy  well,  as  he  did,  the 
cause  of  it.  And  if  a  sigh,  breathed  very 
secretly,  but  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
could  have  cured  her,  poor  JuKa  would  have 
been  no  longer  a  sufferer. 

But  Mrs.  Verepoint  and  her  daughter  were 
the  last  of  the  expected  guests.  Alfred  looked 
round  and  saw  that  every  thing  was  now 
ready  for  the  entree  of  his  lovely  bride.  Was 
it  possible  at  that  moment  that  he  could  long 
think  of  any  body  else  ?  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain, that  even  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
considerable  degree  of  tender  feeling  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  for  Julia  and  for  all  her 
faults;  but  even  this  rather  increased  than 
diminished  his  passionate  love  for  his  beau- 
tiftd  Amelia,  for  did  he  not  know  that  she 
was  regarded  with  all  the  bitterness  of  jea- 
lousy for  his  sake  ?  Yes,  he  did  know  it,  and 
x2 
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for  that  reason  he  would  love  and  cherish 
her  more  fondly  still. 

But  why  does  she  tarry?  No,  no,  she  tar- 
ries not  I  A  slight  murmur  is  heard  from 
among  the  crowd  of  servants  assembled  in 
the  hall.  The  drawing-room  door  has  al- 
ready been  thrown  open  for  her  reception. 
Every  eye  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  at  length  she 
appears. 

With  the  slow  and  lingering  st€p  of  a  bash- 
ful bride,  yet  with  the  easy,  graceful  move- 
ment of  assured  beauty,  Amelia  Thorwold 
glided  into  the  room,  followed  by  two  pretty 
bridemaids,  who  were,  however,  as  com- 
pletely thrown  into  insignificant  nothingness, 
by  her  transcendant  loveliness,  as  the  smallest 
little  twinkler  in  the  summer  sky,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  blazing  Jupiter. 

Her  dress,  of  rich  white  satin,  fell  around 
her  in  folds  that  Vandyke  would  have  stu- 
died for  hours;  while  floating  over  it,  like 
the  light  vapour  over  the  graceful-  fall  of  a 
full  cataract,  hung  a  three-fold  tunic  of  silk 
gauze,  that  looked,  as  a  sunbeam  darted 
through  its  shining  folds,  like  a  delicate  ema- 
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nation  from  the  brilliant  texture  under  it 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  small,  closely-woven 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms  mixed  with  the 
bright  small  leaves  of  the  orange  myrtle ;  and 
a  costly  veil  of  the  finest  Brussels  lace,  at- 
tached to  the  rich  coronet  of  plaited  hair, 
which  finished  her  head-dress,  fell  over  her 
whole  person,  her  fair  face  alone  excepted, 
which  looked  out  from  beneath  the  delicate 
cloud,  like  the  beauteous  star  of  evening  at 
that  soft  season  of  the  year  when  Venus  rules, 
and  when  "  lovers  love  the  western  star." 

She  certainly  did  look  as  beautifiil  as  it  was 
well  possible  for  a  woman  to  do,  and  as  the 
exquisitely  soft  bloom  which  mantled  her 
cheek,  appeared  rather  like  the  blush  of  an 
angel,  than  a  symptom  of  modesty  in  any 
thing  earthly, — ^what  if  this  bloom  had  been 
deposited  on  that  exquisite  cheek  by  the 
touch  of  her  own  skilful  hand  ?  What  dif- 
ference could  that  possibly  make  to  any  one 
who  looked  at  her  ?  None  whatever.  Mrs. 
Knight  probably  knew  all  about  it,  and  my 
Lord  Ripley  also,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  that,  upon  this  occasion,  at 
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to  dispatch  than  ceremony — ^for  every  one 
felt  that  the  lovely  bride  must  not  be  kept 
waiting  at  the  church,  the  good  colonel 
having  assiduously  handed  every  body  in  the 
party  to  some  carriage  or  other,  found  that 
the  only  person  left  as  a  companion  to  him- 
self was  a  young  legal  gentleman,  sent  down 
by  the  solicitor  who  had  prepared  the  settle- 
ments, in  order  to  see  them  properly  executed, 
and  then  to  convey  them  to  their  proper 
strong  box  at  Lord  Eipley's  solicitors  in 
Lincoln%-inn. 

The  old  gentleman  was  at  that  moment 
too  gay  and  too  happy  to  care  a  fiaxthing  who 
was  to  be  his  companion  on  the  road,  pro- 
vided it  was  no  one  likely  to  delay  him 
in  his  progress  to  the  holy  fane  wherein 
he  hoped  to  see  the  happiness  of  his  darling 
son  secured  by  the  possession  of  the  lovely 
creature  who  seemed  by  universal  consent  to 
be  declared  worthy  even  of  the  high  honour 
of  becoming  his  wife. 

;  As  Colonel  Dermont  crossed  the  hall  with 
the  last  lady  who  remained  to  be  handed  to 
a  caniage,  he  perceived  that  the  newspapers 
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and  letters,  which  were  usually  brought 
to  the  breakfast-table  about  this  time,  had 
been  thrown,  in  the  hurry  of  the  hour,  upon 
the  hall  table,  and  as  he  passed  dose  beside 
it,  he  selected  one  addressed  to  himself. 
Having  deposited  the  lady  in  the  last  car- 
riage but  one,  and  then  followed  the  young 
lawyer  into  the  last,  he  b^an  to  break  the 
seal  of  his  letter,  but  it  was  done  with  great 
indifference,  for  the  hand  was  quite  unknown 
to  him;  but  yet  feeling  as  if  he  had  not  much 
to  say  to  his  companion,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  excuse  for  being  silent  Having, 
therefore,  civilly  said,  "  By  your  leave,  sir," 
to  the  young  lawyer,  he  deliberately  put  on 
his  spectacles,  and  perused,  as  rapidly  as 
his  agitation  would  let  him,  the  following 
letter: — 

'^  To  Colonel  Dermont 
"Sir,' 

"  I  have  been  informed,  on  what  I  fear 
is  extremely  good  authority,  that  your  son 
and  heir  is  about  to  marry — I  would  say  is 
about  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  a  young 
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lady,  still  calling  herself  Amelia  Thorwold, 
but  who,  in  fact,  has  no  longer  any  right  to 
that  name,  as  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  last 
August  she  was  married  by  banns  in  the 

parish  church  of  St. ,  in  the  Borough,  to 

the  Right  Honourable  Lord  William  Ham- 
mond, second  son  to  the  late  Duke  of  Water- 
town.  That  this  lady  will  have  rendered 
herself  highly  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  yourself 
and  family,  by  permitting  herself  to  promise 
marriage  to  your  son,  after  living  with  Lord 
William  for  several  weeks  as  his  wife,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ;  but  I  must  do 
her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  is  at  this  moment 
labouring  under  the  delusive  persuasion  that 
the  ceremony  which  united  her  to  Lord 
William  Hammond  was  a  fictitious  one.  The 
guilt  of  having  thus  deceived  her  must  lie  at 
his  lordship's  door,  as  may  be  easily  shown, 
if  her  ladyship  has  preserved  the  letter  which 
she  received  fix)m  Lord  William  at  my  house 
the  day  before  she  left  London  for  your  seat 
at  Stoke,  called  the  Mount.  That  her  lady- 
ship has  been  very  far  from  conducting  her- 
self properly,  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow,  and 
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I  assure  you,  sir,  tliat  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
because  I  have  for  years  considered  her  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  intelligent 
young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is, 
therefore,  painful  to  me  to  feel  myself  called 
upon,  as  I  certainly  do,  to  prevent  tl)e  un- 
pleasant consequences  which  might  accrue  to 
all  the  parties  concerned,  were  this  ill^al 
connexion  to  take  place,  by  what  must,  I 
fear,  lead  to  rather  a  public  exposure  of  her 
improper  behaviour  in  the  business.  I  flat- 
ter myself,  however,  that  she  will  derive  a 
degree  of  satis&ction  from  knowing  herself 
entitled  to  the  name  and  rank  of  Lady  Wil- 
Ham  Hammond,  and  the  position  of  sister- 
in-law  to  the  very  stylish  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Watertown,  which  may,  in  part,  com- 
pensate to  her  for  the  mortification  of  losing 
the  esteem  of  your  respectable  fiunily,  and 
the  handsome  settlement  which  a  marriage 
with  your  son  would  have  ensured  her.  If 
she  does  not  derive  consolation  firom  her 
name  and  tide,  I  know  not,  indeed,  where 
she  is  to  look  for  it,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  more  opntonptible  animal  than  her 
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husband  does  not  exist.  I  regret  this  ex- 
ceedingly for  her  sake;  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  There  is  one  point,  indeed,  upon 
which  she  may  take  her  stand  in  the  at- 
tribute of  a  lady  of  honour,  and  perform 
thereby  a  highly  moral  action.  Her  very 
worthless  husband,  Lord  William  Ham- 
mond, is  at  this  time,  paying  his  addresses 
to  the  great  city  heiress  Miss  Upton  Savage, 
and  either  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  accepted  by 
that  cruelly  deceived  young  lady.  1  would 
beg  to  submit  to  Lady  William,  to  whom, 
before  you  part  from  her,  you  will,  I  hope, 
show  this  commimication,  that  it  is  her 
bounden  duty  to  announce  to  Miss  Upton 
Savage,  without  delay,  the  fiact  of  her  per- 
fidious lover's  being  already  a  married  man. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  inf<»mii«  her  lady* 
ship  also,  that  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Water- 
town  is  still  in  London,  and  that  it  may  be 
advisable  also  to  aimounce  the  fact  of  her 
marriage,  to  him  and  his  illustrious  duchesa, 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

^^  Should  you,  or  your  son,  or  Lady  William 
herself  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
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of  this  information,  I  beg  to  refer  all  or  any 

of  you,  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 

aforesaid,  and  to    the    Reverend    Samuel 
Birdaway,  the  Rector,  who  I  myself  heard 
publish  the  banns,  and  whom  I  myself  saw 
and  heard  perform  the  marriage  ceremony, 
to  the  record  of  which  in  the  register  I 
signed  my  name.    I  herewith  annex  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  the  marriage,  which  I 
subsequently  obtained  from    the    reverend 
gentleman,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 
"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
'^  Caboliks  Stexiwobth. 
"  Half-Moon-street,  Piccadilly. 

"  P.  S.  I  fear  that^the  money  obtained  by 
the  yoimg  lady  from  your  son,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  her  various  biUs  is  lost  to  your 
family  for  ever." 

The  first  feeling  demonstrated  by  Colonel 
Dermont,  as  he  read  this  letter^  was  a  sort 
of  delirioi|8  wish  to  stop  the  carriage,  and  it 
was  only  his  companion's  polite  eagerness  to 
assist  him  which  so  &r  calmed  his  agitation. 
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and  restored  him  to  his  senses,  as  to  enable 
him  to  remember  that  there  was  no  danger 
that  the  ceremony  would  begin  before  his 
arrival,  and,  moreover,  that  the  quickest  way 
of  getting  to  the  church  would  be  siiffering 
the  horses  to  go  on,  instead  of  stopping  them. 
But  this  restoration  to  common  sense  and 
presence  of  mind,  very  little  mended  his  con- 
dition, which  was,  indeed,  most  truly  pitiable. 
Notwithstanding  his  many  substantial  good 
qualities,  Colonel  Dermont  was  undeniably 
a  very  proud  man,  and  to  find  himself,  his 
lady,  and  their  almost  worshipped  son,  sud- 
denly cast  from  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of 
popular  admiration,  and  prosperous  self-gra- 
tulation,  into  a  situation  so  very  deplorably 
the  reverse,  was  a  good  deal  more  than  his 
philosophy  could  stand. 

Never  before  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
very  comfortable  life,  had  the  worthy  colonel 
felt  any  movement  of  temper  that  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  termed  furious^  but  now 
he  did.  Alfred  1  His  Alfred  I  Such  an 
Alfred !  That  the  abject  victim  of  a  disso- 
lute  lordling's  infamous   treachery  should 
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have  been  congratulated  by  all  the  first 
fionilies  of  the  cotmty,  as  the  bride  of  his 
peerless  son,  and  the  future  mistress  of  the 
Mount,  was  an  idea  that  almost  drove  him 
mad,  and  he  clenched  his  fists,  ground  his 
teeth,  and  roUed  his  eyes,  in  a  style  that  very 
seriously  alarmed  his  astonished  companion. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  paroxysm 
had  reached  its  highest  pitch,  the  line  of  ca^ 
riages  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  road  which 
Was  most  distinctly  visible  fix>m  the  windows 
and  lawn  of  Beech  Hill. 

^^  Do  let  us  show  them,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  their  abominable  rudeness  in  not  inviting 
us,  we  can  be  quite  as  gay  as  they  are  !"  ex- 
claimed the  lively  mistress  of  the  mansion,  as 
the  first  carriage  appeared  in  sight. 

"  Heaven  forbid  we  should  not  1"  replied 
her  sympathising  husband,  throwing  up  the 
sash,  and  laughing  heartily. 

**  Yes,  indeed  I  Heaven  forbid  we  should 
not  !'*  cried  Mr.  Macnab,  suddenly  seizing 
Miss  Celestina  Marsh  in  his  powerful  Scotch 
arms,  and  safely  depositing  her  on  the  gravel 
walk  before  the  window.    Whereupon  all 
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the  oompany  laughed  as  loadly  and  as  per- 
seveiiBgly  as  Mrs.  Stephens  herself  covld 
desire. 

And  then  one  or  two  young  officers  jumped 
out  of  the  window  after  Miss  Celestina,  and 
then  the  two  Miss  Muirays  and  Mr.  Macnab 
did  the  same,  every  body  laughing  all  the 
time  most  vociferously. 

Whether  these  frolicsome  sights  and 
sounds  were  as  distinctly  heard  and  seen 
by  the  rest  of  the  wedding  party,  as  they 
were  by  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Dermont, 
I  know  not ;  but  to  him  they  appeared  like 
the  shouts  and  gambob  of  insulting  merri- 
ment occasioned  by  the  horrible  position  in 
which  the  Dermont  family  had  placed  them- 
selves, by  parading*  an  infamous  woman 
through  the  parish,  and  triumphantly  de* 
daring  to  all  the  world  that  they  had  selected 
her  as  a  wife  for  their  son  1 

As  he  raised  his  eyes  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
rage  to  the  shouting  group,  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  took  place,  and  the  sort  of 
dignified  contempt  which  the  noisy  vulgarity 
of  the  scene  inspired,  restored  the  well-bred 
old  gentleman  to  his  senses. 
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^'  But  he  is  not  married  to  her  I"  he  said 
aloud,  in  a  voice  that  expressed  more  of 
pleasure  than  of  pain.  ^'  He  is  not  married 
to  her,"  he  repeated,  with  deep  thankfuhiess; 
and  all  the  horror,  the  exposure,  the  suffer* 
ing,  which  must  have  ensued,  had  he  kot 
chanced  to  take  up  the  tremendous  letter  as 
he  passed  through  the  hall,  rushed  so  vividly 
upon  his  mind,  that,  instead  of  sorrow  and 
anger,  he  felt  nothing  but  thankfulness  and 
J07.  For  one  moment  he  sat  with  clasped 
hands  and  closed  eyes,  silently  thanking 
Heaven  for  their  deliverance,  and  then, 
having  meditated  for  a  moment,  he  said  to 
his  companion,  "  I  b^  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  for  having  frightened  you,  as  I 
am  sure  I  must  have  done,  by  the  violent 
emotion  to  which  this  letter  has  given  rise. 
Bead  it,  sir:  the  matter  it  contains  is  not  of 
a  nature  to  remain  secret.  Bead  it,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  I  thyik  you  wiU  excuse  my 
violence.  A  little  reflection,  however,  has 
turned  all  my  anger  to  thankfulness." 

The  young  man  took  the  letter,  and  hav- 
ing perused  it,  said,  "You  have,  indeed, 
reason  to  be  thankful,  Colonel  Dermont  j  for 
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though  the  ceremony  which  has  been  so 
very  near  solemnization,  could  not  have 
bound  your  son  to  this  unprincipled  young 
woman  by  any  legal  tie,  the  having  to 
prove  this  publicly  must  have  been  a  very 
disagreeable  business  " 

"  Doubtless,  sir,  doubtless,"  replied  the 
colonel.  "I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
too  thankful  for  this  timely  letter,  though  it 
is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  it  had  been, 
more  timely  still.  I  would  to  Heaven  we 
had  got  it  yesterday !  But  this  is  both  un- 
grateful and  idle.  Will  you,  sir,  give  me  the 
advantage  of  your  advice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  making  this  extraordinary  discovery 
known  to  the  party  who  are  even  now  en- 
tering the  church.  It  will  be  dreadful  for 
my  son — startling  to  our  good  clerg3rman — 
painful  to  every  body !  I  even  pity  the 
wretched  young  woman  herself — and  her 
uncle,  poor  man !  If  he  loves  her,  if  he 
cares  for  her,  as  the  child  of  his  brother, 
and  as  bearing  the  name  of  his  race,  his 
situation  must  be  terrible.  For  Heaven's 
VOL.  m.  Y 
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sake  tell  me,  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  vrhom  had  I 
better  first  address  myself  ?** 

FortunateljjMr.  Lawrence  was  a  fienable 
cool-headed,  gentlemanlike  joxmg  man,  who, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  time  to  spare,  for 
the  first  carriage  had  already  drawn  off  to 
make  way  for  the  second,  promptly  replied, 

^'  I  thinks  sir,  that  in  the  first  instance 
you  should  take  Lord  Ripley  apart,  and  put 
the  letter  into  his  hands.  I,  if  you  will 
give  me  leave,  will  prevent  the  deigyman 
£rom  placing  himself  at  the  altar,  by  telling 
him  that  a  letter  has  reached  ydu  which 
must  prevent  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony. To  your  son,  sir,  you  will  of  course 
address  yourself,  if  possible,  in  private — 
perhaps  you  can  lead  him  to  the  church 
porch :  and  for  the  rest  of  the  company — 
they  will  all  become  acquainted  with  the 
&ct8,  somehow  or  other,  in  a  wonderfiilly 
short  space  of  time.'' 

By  the  time  the  young  man  had  ceased 
speaking,  they  had  drawn  sufficiently  n^or 
the  church]  for  Colonel  Dermont  to  follow 
this  reasonable  advice  immediately.    There 
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were  still  two  more  carriages  to  set 
down  their  compaay  besides  the  one  he 
occupied^  but  he  called  to  the  savant,  who 
sat  beside  the  coachman,  and  ordered  him 
to  let  him  out.  This  was  instantly  done, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  followed  him. 

Lord  Bipley,  his  niece,  and  Mrs.  Enight 
together  with  Mrs.  Dermont,  Alfred,  the 
bridemaids,  and  the  clergyman,  were  al- 
ready in  the  vestry,  at  the  door  of  which  the 
colonel  paused,  almost  overpowered  by  the 
sight  of  his  son,  who,  radiant  with  happiness, 
was  already  standing  close  beside  his  bride, 
seeming  as  if  he  had  no  eyes  to  see  any  thing 
ebe. 

"  Ask  Lord  Ripley  to  come  out,  Law- 
rence," said  the  agitated  colonel,  making  way 
for  the  young  man  to  pass  into  the  room. 

His  lorddhip  immediately  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  with  a  smiling,  lordly,  full- 
dressed  air,  which  seemed  anticipating  some 
little  consultation  on  the  etiquette  of  the 
ceremony,  bowed  his  way  past  the  group 
amidst  which  he  stood,  and  left  the  vestry. 

The  colonel  awaited  him  at  no  great  dis- 
y2 
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tance,  but  it  was  out  of  sight  of  those  whom 
he  had  left.  He  had  placed  his  arm  upon 
the  font  for  support,  and  he  had  really  need 
of  it,  for  he  was  greatly  agitated,  but  when 
Lord  Eipley  approached,  he  recovered  him- 
self sufficiently  to  make  one  step  forward, 
and  then  put  the  terrible  document  into  his 
lordship's  hand,  with  more  of  dignity  than 
embarrassment.  Lord  Ripley  raised  his  eye- 
brows with  a  look  of  considerable  astonish- 
ment at  having  such  an  employment  offered 
him  at  such  a  moment. 

"  May  I  suggest.  Colonel  Dermont,"  said 
he,  "  that  this,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  my  attention  after  the  ceremony  ? 
My  niece  and  Mrs.  Knight  are  standing  in 
the  vestry,  and—" 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,"  replied 
the  colonel,  rather  drily,  "  but  if  your  lord- 
ship will  peruse  that  document,  you  will 
perceive  that  it  had  better  be  read  before  the 
ceremony." 

The  complexion  of  Lord  Eipley  was 
slightly  heightened.  The  tone  of  Colonel 
Dermont  startled  him,  and  a  vague  misgiv* 
ing  that  something  was  wrong,  caused  him 
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to  turn  his  eyes  upon  the  letter  with  more  of 
haste,  and  less  of  elegance  than  he  had  yet 
displayed, 

A  very  short  space  of  time  was  now  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  lips  of  the  peer  to 
tremble,  and  his  whole  aspect  to  change. 

"  This  is  an  infamous  hbel,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  trembling  with  passion, 
of  which  it  is  probable  that  the  colonel  was 
not  the  real  object.  He  played  his  part^ 
however,  extremely  well,  and  looked  as 
fiercely  at  Colonel  Dermont  as  if  quite  de. 
termined  to  call  him  out. 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  that 
you  can  really  put  any  faith  in  such  a  vile  and 
perfectly  unsubstantiated  statement  as  this, 
neither  will  I  believe  it  possible  for  a  moment 
that  you  can  design  to  put  such  an  afl5x)nt 
upon  my  niece,  as  must  be  conceived  to  be 
intended,  if  you  postpone  the  ceremony.  Let 
me  retain  this  letter,  sir,  which  I  will  under- 
take to  answer  as  it  deserves,  and  let  me  re- 
quest you  to  rieturn  to  the  outraged  young 
lady  in  the  vestry." 

"  As  the  letter  is  addressed  to  me,  Lord 
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Bipley,  I  must  request  you  to  letum.  it  into 
my  hands,"  replied  the  colonel,  perfectly 
restored  to  composure  by  his  lordship's  blua- 
t^jng  manner, "  and  I  am  now  ready  to  re- 
turn with  you  to  the  vestry."  The  bravado 
of  Lord  Bipley  was  not  more  sedative  in  its 
effect^  than  was  now  the  eomposure  of  the 
GdoneL  ^  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  run  my 
eye  once  more  over  this  strange  epistle,**  said 
his  lordi^p,  ^  and  I  will  then  restore  it  to 
you." 

Colonel  Dennont  resumed  his  station  near 
the  font,  and  waited  till  every  word  of  the 
letter  had  been  re*perused» 

"  This  pi^er  asserts  that  my  niece  is  Lady 
William  Hammond,  and  edster-in-law  to  the 
Duke  of  Watertown,"  said  Lord  Bipley,  re- 
turning the  paper  to  the  oolond;  ''and  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  quite  impossible  I  can  object 
to  the  connexion,  which  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  fiist  in  England.  There  mnst^  I  suspect, 
have  been  some  lover^a  quand  between 
Lord  William,  and  his  lady,  and  probably 
this  letter  is  written  at  the  instigatbn  of  his 
kordship.    But  it  is  certainly  rather  a  loi^h 
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mode  ofwinning  her  back  agaiiL  However,  it 
18  plain  that  all  that  Lady  William'a  £Eunily  can 
do,  is  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  in  this,  you  must  agree  with  me.  Colonel 
Dermont?" 

"  Most  decidedly,  my  lord,"  retmned  the 
colonel,  with  something  a  Httle  like  a  smile; 
^  and  I  wish  you  every  success  in  so  laud- 
able  an  endeavour.  It  will  be  desirable, 
I  think,  that  your  lordship  should  announce 
the  arrival  of  this  intelligence  to  the  Lady 
William  Hammond,  and  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  undertake  the  task  of  consoling  my  son." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Lord 
Viscount  fiipley  would  at  that  moment  have 
found  considerable  relief  could  he  with  safety 
have  requested.  Colonel  Dermont  to  betake 
himself  to  the  r^ions  below;  but  his  heart- 
less depravity  had  so  thoroughly  aroused  the 
q[»rit  of  our  worthy  colonel,  that  the  peer 
felt  discretion  to  be  decidedly  the  better  part 
of  valour,  and  he  therefore  bowed  without 
making  any  reply,^  and  walked  gracefully 
away  towards  the  vestry. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  reading  and  re- 
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reading  of  the  letter,  together  with  the  short 
discussion  which  followed,  was  not  long.  Ne- 
vertheless, both  Alfred  and  Mrs.  Knight  had 
begun  to  murmur  at  the  delay.  The  clergy- 
man, too,  had  disappeared,  which  Miss  Thor- 
wold  observed  to  Mrs.  Knight  was  excessively 
rude  of  him.  But  at  length  Lord  Ripley 
and  Colonel  Dermont  were  seen  through  the 
vestry  door  returning  together,  or  at  least,  if 
not  exactly  together,  following  each  other 
very  closely. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Alfred^ 
"  here  they  come  at  last." 

His  lordship  entered  first,  and  without 
appearing  to  see  any  other  person  present, 
walked  up  to  Mrs.  Knight,  and  offering  his 
arm,  said:  "  It  is  necessary  I  should  speak 
to  you  for  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Knight." 

The  lady  was  a  Httle  surprised,  but  she 
took  the  offered  arm,  and  proposed  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  I  wish  you  to  come  with  us,  Amelia,'* 
added  his  lordship,  but  without  offering  her 
his  other  arm;  upon  which  Alfred,  who  o£ 
coui^e  was  standing  close  beside  her,  offered 
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Lis,  which  she  took,  saying  to  him  in  a 
whisper:  "  What  is  all  this  about,  I  woAderr* 

At  the  door  of  the  vestry,  Lord  Ripley 
looked  round,  and  perceiving  how  his  niece 
was  accompanied,  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  said  with  very  perfect  nonchalance^ 
"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Alfred  Dermont,  my 
niece  must  follow  me  alone." 

Alfred  stared  at  him  with  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise that  seemed  to  conquer  every  other 
feeling.  But  he  obeyed,  and  tenderly  press- 
ing the  hand  he  held,  he  suffered  her  to  with- 
draw it,  and  pass  without  him  through  the 
vestry  door,  which  Lord  Ripley,  first  waving 
her  forward,  closed  behind  him. 

"  What  is  aU  this  tedious  delay  for,  my 
dear  sir?"  said  Alfred,  addressing  his  father. 
"  I  never  was  present  at  any  other  weddings 
so  I  presume  that  every  thing  is  in  perfect 
form  and  order,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  there 
were  so  many  preliminaries  necessary." 

Colonel  Dermont  stood  for  a  moment  un- 
certain what  to  do  or  what  to  say.  He 
dreaded  the  effect  of  the  disclosure  he  had  to 
make  too  much  to  wish  that  so  many  persons 
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should  be  present  to  witness  it  Yet  lie  could 
not  leave  the  little  room  in  order  to  lead  hia 
son  into  the  church,  without  the  ni^  of  en- 
countering the  persons  he  was  most  anziotifi 
to  avoid,  now  and  for  ever. 

But  the  eye  of  Alfred  was  upon  him,  and 
though,  when  half  a  moment  ago  he  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  his  fine  countenance 
had  displayed  no  symptom  of  serious  un- 
easiness, a  shade  of  anxiety  was  already  set- 
tling upon  it,  which  showed  plainly  that 
something  must  immediately  be  decided  on. 
In  short,  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative; 
for,  to  follow  Amelia  was  outof  the  questioni 
and  therefore,  raising  his  voice  so  as  at  onoe 
to  command  the  attention  of  every  one  pre- 
sent, he  said,  ^'  WiO,  you  all,  my  kind  fiiends, 
forgive  a  very  painfiil  necessity,  wMch  will 
30on  be  explained  to  you,  will  yoa  forgive 
me  if  I  entreat  you  to  leave  me  alone  with 
my  son  and  his  mother  for  a  few  moments?" 

Whether  they  could  foingive  him  or  not, 
for  a  d^ee  of  mjstsry  so  exceedin^y  tor- 
menting, mattered  little.  The  wondenug 
company,  bridemaidis  and  all,  were  obliged  ta 
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submit,  and  in  the  next  mom^it  the  young 
man  stood  alone  between  his  father  and  mou- 
ther. 

^^  My  deaseat  Al&ed  !'*  said  the  pitying  &^ 
ther,  remembering  as  by  one  effort  of  me* 
mory  all  the  passionate  love  of  which  he  had 
witnessed  the  display,  '^  my  dearest  Alfred, 
you  have  a  dreadful  trial  to  bear.  Let  me 
implore  you,  for  my  sake  and  your  mother's, 
to  bear  up  against  it  with  courage  and  with 
moderation  in  your  grief.    Bead  this!" 

The  young  man  took  the  letter,  and  retired 
with  it  to  the  window,  and,  while  his  eyes 
eagerly  devoured  the  contents,  the  colonel 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  tendfied  wife, 
^  It  is  all  true  I  The  whole  of  poor  Susan's 
£rightM  story  is  true  T'  And  these  few 
words  having  been  spoken,  and  heard,  the 
finther  and  mother  stood  side  by  ^de  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  their  adored  son,  and 
trembling,  both  of  them,,  literally  from  head 
to  foot,  lestthey  should  see  him  overwhelmed 
even  to  death  by  the  JSettal  tidings. 

Alfred  read  the  letter  to  the  end;  he  nei^ 
ther  missed  a  single  word  of  it,  nor  felt  it 
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necessary  to  read  a  single  word  of  it  twice. 
Having  finished,  he  folded  it  up  deliberately 
and  turning  round  his  unblanched  and  un- 
flushed  cheek  to  his  parents,  walked  quietly 
towards  them,  and  restored  the  momentous 
document  to  his  &ther*s  keeping.  Their  eyes 
were  bent  upon  him  as  if  they  would  have 
started  from  their  sockets. 

"  Why  do  you  both  look  at  me  with  such 
fearful  anxiety  ?"  said  he.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  you  can  suppose  I  should  feel  any  touch 
of  sorrow,  any  particle  of  regret  at  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  di^usting  &cts 
communicated  by  that  letter  ?" 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  so  much 
less  like  that  of  an  outraged,  broken-hearted 
lover,  than  of  a  high-minded  man,  disdaining 
what  is  vile  too  sincerely  to  resent  it,  that 
his  &ther,  who  had  literally  been  afraid  to 
look  at  him^  lest  his  agony  should  be  more 
vehemently  impressed  on  his  features  than 
a  father's  heart  could  bear,  now  raised  his 
eyes  to  his  face  with  a  feeling  more  akin  to 
curiosity  than  to  fear.  And  his  eyes,  once 
again  fiixed  upon  those  speaking  features. 
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continued  to  gaze  as  if  they  never  intended 
to  lose  sight  of  them  again.  A  new  spirit,  a 
new  intelligeHce,  a  new  era  of  existence, 
seemed  to  have  come  upon  Alfred^  and 
though  the  expression  of  his  noble  brow  was 
severely  grave,  there  was  an  expression  of 
conscious  power  within  himself^  that  gave 
more  of  triumph  than  of  sorrow  to  his 
aspect. 

•'  Alas  I  alas  !  my  poor  darling  Alfred  I** 
exclaimed  his  mother,  who  was  engaged  in 
wiping  a  very  genuine  shower  of  tears  frx)m 
her  eyes,  "  how  will  he  ever  survive  the  loss 
of  what  he  so  doated  upon  ?" 

^'  Alas  I  and  alas  !  my  darling  mother  T' 
repeated  Alfred,  "  how  vilely  must  I,  through 
my  whole  life,  have  abused  your  fqnd  in- 
dulgence I  How  vilely  must  I  have  yielded 
myself  to  all  the  naughty  wilfulness  of  a 
spoiled  child,  since  all  you  know  of  me 
teaches  you  to  believe  that  I  am  likely  to  die 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  such  a  lady  9s  this ! 
Oh  I  mother  !  dearest  mother !  when,  since 
the  hour  in  which  I  first  drew  breath,  have  I 
ever  had  such  cause  to  bless  the  merciful 


had  not  their  fears  and  sarrowB  immediately 
been  changed  to  rejoicing. 

This  short,  but  most  satisfactory  conclusion 
to  the  melo-dramatic  performances  of  the 
morning  having  brought  the  principal  per- 
formers into  a  very  agreeable  state  of  mind, 
they  began  to  remember  the  awkward  po- 
sition of  the  asfflstants. 

^'  Lose  no  time,  my  dear  father,  in  making 
your  farewell  compliments  to  the  friends  so 
absurdly  called  together.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  3^u  can  say  to  them^  save  so  much  of 
the  truth  as  shall  make  them  understand  that 
the  fair  lady  is  claimed  by  another.  How- 
ever much  the  parties  may  deserve  exposure^ 
I  would  not  wish  that  we  should  take  the 
task  of  retribution  on  ourselves.  The  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  this  letter  are,  most  of 
them,  I  fear,  of  a  nature  to  become  more  than 
sufficientiy  public,  without  our  assistance." 

"  The  precaution  comes  too  late,  Alfred," 
replied  his  father.  "  I  have  already  shown 
the  precious  scroU  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
upon  my  word  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
bind  him  to  secresy.    And  now  then  for  this 
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moment  more  of  agitation  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  young  man  than  he  had  yet 
displayed;  but,  perhaps,  because  he  was 
conscious  of  a  rushing  of  blood  to  his  face 
which  made  his  ears  tingle,  'He  was  em- 
ploying his  pocket-handkerchief  in  a  man- 
ner that  concealed  the  greater  part  of  his 
countenance.  "  I  wish,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you 
would  tell  Mrs.  Verepoint  that  I  should,  con- 
sider it  as  a  very  great  act  of  kindness  if  she 
would  "go  home  directly,  and  take  me  with 
her.  She  will  understand,  I  am  sure,  that 
it  would  be  disagreeable  for  me  to  return  to 
the  Mount  just  now." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow  ;  no  doubt  of 
it,  no  doubt  of  it,"  and,  so  saying,  the  co- 
lonel made  his  exit  into  the  church,  and 
found  the  whole  party  standing,  with  the 
clergyman  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  com- 
pletely in  "  amazement  lost,"  as  it  was  well 
possible  for  an  intelligent  set  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  be.  Having  expressed  his 
hopes  very  cordially,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  astounding  occurrence  which  had  so 
etartled  them  aU,   the  whole  party  would 
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aasemble  at  the  Mount,  he  took  Itlxs.  Yeie- 
point  aside,  and  delivoced  Alfred's  message 
to  her. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  colonel,"  le^died  the 
kind  lady,  ^^  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  his 
&elings  must  be ;  and  I  declare  to  you  that 
I'have  been  too  much  shocked  mysel!^  to 
&el  at  all  disposed  to  join  a^  laige  party. 
Poor,  dear  young  man !  What  a  pity  it  was 
that  you  would  not  listen  with  a  little  more 
patience  to  that  good  young  womanl" 

"  No  more  of  that,  my  dear  lady,  I  en- 
treat you !  Trust  me,  I  am  heartily  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  shall  probably  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  believe  every  thing  that  a  lady's 
maid  says  to  me,  let  it  be  as  improbable  as 
it  may.  Alasl  alas!  How  I  did  rate  the 
poor  girl.    And  every  word  she  uttered,  as 

true  as  the  gospel  all  the  time !'' 

•         •         •         «.         •  • 

The  party  returning  to  the  Mount  lost  no 
time  in  replacing  themselves  in  their  re* 
spective  carnages,  and  when  tiiey  had  &irly 

came  forth  from   the  vestry,   and  wiliiout 
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speaking  a  word  to  either,  offered  an  arm 
to  Mrs.  Verepoint  and  to  her  daughter, 
and  led  them  to^  their  carriage  which  was 
now  the  only  one  of  all  the  brilliant  cortege 
which  remained  standing  before  the  forsaken 
edifice. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Although  the  feelings  which  Alfred  had 
expressed  at  the  first  moment  of  hearing  the 
intelligence  which  had  so  suddenly  changed 
his  destiny,  were  perfectly  genuine,  and  as 
deeply  seated  in  his  heart  for  ever,  as  they 
were  sincere  at  the  moment  he  uttered  them^ 
it  would  have  been  difficult  either  for  Mrs, 
Verepoint,  or  her  daughter  Charlotte,  to  have 
been  persuaded  when  their  drive  with  him 
was  over,  that  he  was  really  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  perfectly  resigned  and  well-contented 
state  of  mind,  which  had  caused  so  much 
satisfaction  to  his  parents.  He  had  in  truth 
never  uttered  a  single  syllable  the  whole  way, 
and  the  first  words  he  spoke  after  handing 
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them  out  were,  "  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  tell  Miss  Drummond  that  I  shoiild 
be  glad  to  speak  to  her  ?" 

As  it  was  very  evident  that  the  young 
man  would  be  more  at  ease  without  their 
•society  than  with  it,  the  mother  and  daughter 
retired  together,  by  no  means  displeased  at 
being  thus  dismissed;  for  though  neither  of 
them  were  particularly  addicted  to  gossip, 
they  could  not  but  feel  a  little  impatient  to 
communicate  to  JuUa  the  wonderful  events 
of  the  morning. 

Glad  indeed  was  Alfred  to  find  himself  at 
iast  alone.  His  thankfulness  was  genuine; 
nay,  his  perfect  resignation  to  the  event 
which  called  for  this  thanlrfulness,  was 
genuine  too;  for  the  instant  his  truly  high- 
toned  and  unsophisticated  mind  had  been 
disenchanted,  and  the  false  colouring  with 
which  his  senses  had  obscured  his  judg- 
ment removed,  he  felt  that  he  had  not 
loved  Amelia  Thorwold  as  he  would  wish 
to  love  his  wife.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in 
order  to  give  way  to  any  feeUngs  on  her  ac- 
count too  strong  to  meet  the  public  gaze,  that 
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be  80  greatly  rejoioed  at  iGndiiig  himBelf  alone; 
l>ut  it  was  that  he  might  be  at  leisure  to  send 
back  his  memory  over  every  word  that  had 
ever  passed  between  himself  and  Julia  on 
the  subject  of  Miss  Thorwold. 

He  wished  for  leisure  and  solitude  to  re- 
member all  this;  but  in  wishing  for  it  he 
wished  rather  for  torture  than  pleasure.  Oh! 
how  he  had  treated  that  dear  Julia!  how  he 
had  dared  to  &ncy  that  she  loved  him,  and 
to  attribute  to  jealousy  every  word,  every 
look  (and  most  involuntarily  they  had  been 
many)  by  which  she  had  betrayed  a  feeling 
of  dislike  to  Amelia.  Innocent  Julia  I  Too 
pure,  a  million  times  too  pure,  to  guess  at 
the  inward  vileness,  some  incomprehensible 
emanation  fix>m  which  had  caused  the  x^ 
stinctive  dislike  which  it  was  so  evident  she 
felt  1  And  then  came  other  thoughts.  Was 
all  that  Amelia  had  said  respecting  her  disr 
coveiy  of  Julia's  love  for  him  a  lie  ?  It 
might  be.  Most'  probably  it  was.  How 
could  she  know,  or  understand  what  passed 
in  such  a  heart  as  Julia's  ?  But  then  he  ro* 
Collected  what  his  &ther  had  told  him,  of 
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faer  having  refuaed  to  say  that  she  did  not 
love  the  person  io  whom  she  had  lent  the 
mofnmf;  and  as  he  remembered  this,  his  eyra 
filled  with  tears^  and  his  heart  sank  wilihiB 
him,  to  think  how  very  little  he  had  deserved 
it.  But  his  next  thought  dried  his  tears,  by 
the  burning  blush  it  brought.  He  remem- 
bered the  conversation  he  had  overheard  at 
the  cottage  of  Jenkins,  and  the  interpretation 
he  had  put  upon  it.  Could  Julia  have  hated 
and  despised  him  for  this  interpretation  as 
heartily  as  he  hated  and  deqnsed  himself? 
Then  came  the  recoEection  of  her  prompt 
unhesitating  refusal  of  young  Borrowdale^ 
and,  most  imconsciously,  he  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  it.  But  with  all  this,  whatever 
the  reader  may  think  of  it,  there  was  no  idea, 
no  notion,  not  the  very  slightest  intention  in 
the  world  of  consoling  himself  for  the  base- 
ness of  his  last  love,  by  yielding  to  his  incli- 
nation for  a  new  one.  Had  any  one  accused 
him  of  this,  he  would  ha^ie  denied  the  chaige 
with  indignation,  and  have  declared,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  that  Julia  was  much  too 
angelic,  both  in  purity  of  heart  and  supe- 
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Julia,  trying  to  force  a  smile.  ^^  I  do  not 
think  you  have  any  thing  to  teU  me,  likely 
to  shake  my  nerves." 

"I  don't  know  that,  my  dear  child,*'  said 
'Mrs.  Verepoint ;  "  your  nerves  must  be 
stronger  than  mine,  if  they  can  stand  the 
history  we  bring  you,  unmoved." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Julia,  chang- 
ing colour  in  a  manner  that  rather  falsified 
her  promise  of  composure;  "  has  any  thing 
happened  about  Susan  ?" 

"  About  Susan  ?"  repeated  the  old  lady. 
"  We  have  seen  no  more  of  Susan,  poor  girl; 
but  this  we  have  found  out  about  her,  Julia, 
that  she  by  no  means  knew  all  of  the  story 
she  undertook  to  teU." 

"  But  is  any  of  it  proved  ?"  cried  Julia, 
with  both  hands  pressed  against  her  heart  as 
if  it  were  bursting. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  quiet  old  lady, 
"  it  is  all  proved,  and  a  great  deal  more." 

"And  Alfred?" 

"  Why,  I  think  Alfred  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expected,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  He  is  not  married  to  her?"  cried  Julia, 
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"was  an  immense  gathecing  which  could  not 
be  dispersed  in  a  moment  Our  message  is 
from  Alfred,  my  dear,  who  desired  ns  to  say 
that  he  very  greatly  wished  to  see  you.** 

^'  Indeed  I  cannot  see  him,"  replied  Julia 
jeagerly,  and  with  a  very  visible  change  of 
complexion.  "  I  suppose,'^  she  added,  more 
quietly,  after  the  interval  of  a  moment,  "  I 
suppose  he  may  wish  to  say  something  to  me 
— to  make  some  apology,  I  mean^  about  poor 
Susan;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Verepoint,  I  would  rather  not  talk 
about  it— for  I  do  not  think  she  was  well 
treated." 

"But  is  that  reason  enough  for  your 
refrising  to  see  an  old  friend  ?"  said  Charlotte, 
reproachfrdly ;  "  and  at  such  a  moment  too  ?" 

"  Ko,  it  is  not !''  replied  the  candid  Julia, 
determined  at  bnce  to  conquer  the  weakness 
which  made  her  shrink  from  the  meeting; 
"  indeed,  I  ought  to  see  him,"  she  added,  "  for 
I  want  to  send  a  message  to  my  guardian." 

The  three  ladies  inmiediately  descended 
together,  and  found  Alfred  walking  with 
long  strides  up  and  down  the  library,  in  a 
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is  over  now,  and  I  trust — ^"  that  your  happi- 
ness has  not  received  any  lasting  injury,  she 
would  have  said,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
but  it  was  impossible.  Alfred  looked 
earnestly  at  her,  and  seemed  to  long  to  hear 
her  ^ak  again — to  hear  her  finish  what  she 
seemed  about  to  say — ^but  he  waited  in  vain 
for  it.  Julia  changed  the  subject  by  putting 
the  letter  she  had  been  employed  in  writing, 
into  his  hands.  "  Will  you  be  so  kind, 
Alfred,"  said  she, "  to  give  this  letter  to  your 
father  ?" 

"  Is  it  to  my  father?"  said  he,  less  from 
curiosity  than  for  the  sake  of  saying  some- 
thing. 

"  It  is  to  my  Aimt  M*  Kensie,"  she  replied. 
"  Then  why  do  you  send  it  to  my  father?" 
said  he,  colouring,  as  he  recalled  the  various 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  respecting 
this  old  lady's  reiterated  invitations. 

"  Because  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  post  town,"  replied  Julia. 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  the 
party  sat  down  to  luncheon  in  the  dining- 
room.    Fortunately  Mrs.  Verepoint  felt  her- 
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self  sufficiently  intimate  and  at  her  ease  with 
Alfred  to  permit  her  conversing  with  him 
freely  on  the  extraordinaiy  event  of  the  mom* 
ing,  and  the  subject  was  persevered  in  with 
the  less  restraint  from  its  being  evident  that 
the  hero  of  the  tale  rather  wished  to  pursue 
the  subject  than  leave  it  He  expressed  with 
so  much  ingenuous  frankness  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  preposterous  folly  which  had  pre- 
vented his  even  wishing  to  look  deeper  than 
the  &ir  surface,  while  his  love-fit  lasted,  that 
it  was  impossible  in  listening  to  him  not  to 
sympathise  with  the  ardent  thankfrilness  for 
his  escape,  which  every  word  expressed,  and 
the  manners  both  of  Charlotte  and  her  mo- 
ther bec£une  far  more  intimately  affectionate 
to  him  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  but 
not  so  Julia ;  she  listened  in  perfbct  silence, 
nor  ever  once  permitted  even  her  eyes  to  ex- 
press any  interest  in  what  was  passing.  Both 
Mrs.  Yerepoint  and  Charlotte  believed  that, 
with  more  pertinacity  of  resentment  than 
they  thought  natural  to  her,  she  was  still 
thinking  of  the  rough  usage  and  unceremo- 
nious dismissal  of  her  &vounte  Susan ;  and 
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it  appeared  that  AJi&ed  thought  so  too,  for 
after  suffering  pretty  severely  fix)m  her  cold 
silence  for  a  considerable  time,  he  suddenly 
said,  "  I  hope,  my  dear  Julia,  that  your  poor 
Susan  will  forgive  oiu:  abommable  behaviour 
to  her,  and  that  she  will  come  back  to  you 
immediately.  Do  you  think  she  can  forgive 
us,JuUa?" 

"  I  do  not  believe  she  was  ever  angry  with 
you,  Alfred ;  she  is  a  good-hearted  and  intel- 
ligent girl,  and  is  too  grateful  to  your  &ther 
and  mother  for  all  their  kindness  to  her,  to 
permit  her  being  conscious  of  any  feeling  like 
resentment" 

"  And  she  will  return  to  you  immediately, 
will  she  not?"  said  he. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Julia, 
and  then  she  relapsed  again  into  silence. 

It  is  needless,  and  moreover  much  too  late 
in  the  day,  to  enter  at  length  upon  all  the  gos- 
sipingof  the  neighbourhood,respectingthe  ex- 
traordinary discovery  of  Lady  William  Ham^ 
mond's  previous  maniage ;  for  the  only  amus^ 
ing  part  of  such  an  investigation  would  be 
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found  in  noting  the  enlaiged  degree  of  charity 
inspired  by  the  title  and  fashion  of  the  penni- 
less  scoundrel  who  was  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
and  this  the  worldly-wise  would  take  for 
granted  without  being  told  of  it,  and  the 
unworldly-wise  would  never  very  clearly  un- 
derstand. 

The  house  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  discussion  of  the  affair 
first  seemed  to  become  wearisome,  was  the 
Mount.  There  might  be  many  reasons  for 
this,  but  one  certainly  was  the  occurrence  of 
a  circumstance,  seemingly  of  but  little  im- 
portance, and  moreover  one  that  was  not 
only  very  likely  to  happen,  but  one  that  it 
was  exceedingly  right  and  proper  should 
happen. 

This  was  the  departure  of  Julia  Drum- 
mond  for  Scotland  within  a  very  short  time 
after  the  events  above  narrated.  That  she 
should  visit  her  nearest  surviving  relative  as 
soon  as  her  majority  gave  her  the  means  of 
doing  so,  if  she  liked  it,  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  especially 
as  the  old  lady  had  r^ularly  repeated  her 
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invitation  that  she  should  do  so,  ever  since 
she  had  been  informed  that  "Julia  was  grown  . 
quite  into  a  great  girl." 

Nevertheless,  Colonel  Dermont  and  Mrs. 
Dermont,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Dermont,  could 
not  recover  from  their  astonishment  upon 
finding  that  the  young  lady  had  actually 
arranged  every  thing  for  the  expedition,  and 
that  Mrs.  M^Eensie  had  actually  fixed  the 
day  for  her  arrival. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dermont  did  not  choose 
to  say  so,  but  in  their  hearts  they  thought 
Julia  very  imgrateful  for  even  fancjdng  that 
she  could  find  any  residence  endurable  after 
the  Mount.  And  Alfred  lost  himself  in  con- 
jecture as  to  the  cause  of  her  taking  so  ex- 
traordinary a  resolution.  It  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  very  easy  to  say  at  what  precise 
moment  after  his  becoming  aware  that  he 
was  no  longer  an  engaged  man,  Alfred  had 
found  in  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  a  little 
hidden  pearl  of  affection,  which  he  thought 
might  help  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  the 
beautiful  AmeHa.  Nor  does  it  matter.  The 
discovery  was  made ;  and  the  interval  be- 
tween his  hope  of  becoming  the  husband  of 
Amelia,  and  his  hope  of  becoming  the  hus- 

VOL.  m.  2  A 
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band  of  Julia,  was  not  very  long.  Alfred, 
gentle  reader,  was  not  yet  twenty-one;  and 
herein  must  be  found  his  excuse,  if  any  be 
needed,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  one  set 
of  feelings  was  chased  by  another,  under  cir- 
cumstances however,  which,  it  is  but  fair  to 
allow,  might  excuse  a  rather  considerable 
change  of  feeling  in  any  man. 

In  a  word,  he  was  neither  puzzled  nor  per- 
plexed for  a  moment  as  to  the  best  means  of 
consoling  himself  for  what  he  had  lost  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  greatly  puzzled 
and  perplexed  to  decide,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion how  far  Juha  was  likely  to  agree  with 
him  in  opinion  upon  this  subject.  How  far 
she  loved  him  ?  Or,  whether  she  loved  him 
ataU? 

.  The  lamentable  blunder  into  which  he  had 
fallen  in  his  interpretation  of  her  conversa- 
tion with  Stisan,  had  so  severely  shak^i  his 
faith  in  his  own  sagacity,  that  he  dared  no  | 

longer  speculate  with  any  confidence  on  many  i 

and  many  dear  recollections  that  nestled 
round  his  heart;  yet,  after  all  the  timidity 
he  could  muster,  and  all  the  schooling  he 
could  give  himself,  he  was  not  in  despair; 
and  after  he  had  endured  the  veiy  dreary 
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blank  which  her  absence  made,  for  rather 
more  than  a  month,  he  informed  his  &ther 
and  mother,  that,  with  their  good  leave,  he 
intended  to  ask  Julia  Drummond  if  she  would 
consent  to  foi^et  the  foUy  of  his  fiiBt  choice, 
and  console  him  for  all  its  consequences  by 
becoming  his  wife. 

The  time  had  been  when  both  the  colonel 
and  his  lady  would  have  started  in  dismay 
at  such  a  proposition.  But  somehow  or 
other,  they  could  hardly  have  explained  the 
reason  why,  their  ideas  had  altered  a  good 
deal.  The  process  had  been  gradual,  and 
each  little  step  in  it  had  been  impelled  by 
some  little  special  cause.  Julia  had  grown 
tall  and  handsome.  Julia  had  refused  the 
son,  and  probably  the  heir,  of  a  peer.  Julia 
was  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  her  little 
fortune.  Julia  had  been  right,  about  Susan, 
when  they  had  been  all  wrong;  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  Julia  had  actually 
found  means  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
matchless  Moimt,  and  to  write  word  that  she 
was  very  well,  and  happy,  afterwards. 

Thus,  then,  Julia  Drummond  was  not 
quite  the  same  Julia  Drummond  as  formerly ; 
moreover,  young  as  she  was,  there  was  some- 
2a2 
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thing  about  her  character  that  offered  so 
agreeable  a  contrast  to  the  terrific  matron 
that  had  crossed  their  path  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  lady  of  fashion,  that  the  father 
looked  at  the  mother,  and  the  mother  looked 
at  the  father,  with  a  smile,  as  they  listened 
to  this  new  proposal  &om  their  son. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  colonel, 
after  remaining  silent  for  about  half  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  he  were  doubtingly  weighing  his 
proposal,  "  well,  I  do  not  see  any  great  ob- 
jection, I  confess.  What  do  you  say,  my 
dear?" 

"  Why,  really,  colonel,  considering  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  conduct  of  beautiful 
young  ladies  of  whom  we  did  not  know 
enough  to  judge  thoroughly,  I  confess  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  more 
wisdom  in  Alfred's  marrying  our  own  little 
Juha,  than  in  urging  him  to  set  off  upon  anj 
fresh  chase  after  strangers." 

Thus  sanctioned,  Alfred,  with  a  beating^ 
heart,  sat  down  to  tell  the  friend  of  his  whole 
life,  the  dear  companion,  whose  value  he  had 
only  learnt  since  he  had  lost  her,  that  if  she 
only  would  consent  to  be  his  wife,  he  would 
consent  to  be  her  pupil  for  evermore,  as  he 
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had  been  in  days  of  yore;  and  that  if  she 
would  not  grow  weary  of  teaching,  he  should 
never  grow  weary  of  learning — ^in  the  hope 
that  the  time  might  come  when,  at  last,  he 
might  be  more  worthy  to  approach  her  as 
an  equal,  than  he  could  possibly  be  till  she 
had  consented  to  become  his  loved  and 
lovely  instructress,  and  his  compassionate 
guardian  angel  through  life.  The  letter  was 
really  a  very  charming  letter,  full  of  truth 
and  feeling,  and  the  reader  should  have  it 
entire^  had  I  a  few  more  blank  pages  be* 
fore  me. 

This  letter  reached  its  destination  safely. 
It  was  the  third  which  Julia  had  received 
from  him  since  her  arrival  at  Eagle's  Cliff, 
«nd  the  two  former  ones  had  both  been  long 
letters,  and  very  affectionate,  though  her 
reply  to  the  first — ^the  second  she  had  not  as 
yet  replied  to  at  all — ^was  rather  reserved, 
though  kind,  and  by  no  means  so  long  as  his 
own. 

Then  why,  when  Julia  opened  this  third 
letter,  did  she  feel  so  very  certain  that  it  con- 
tained something  more  important  than  its 
predecessors  ?  Was  it  because  the  lines  were 
-closer  together  ?    Or  was  it  because  he  had 
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not  waited  for  an  answer  to  his  last  ?  Or 
was  it  because  her  eye  instantly  caught  sight 
of  the  interjection  ^  oh  f  dose  to  her  own 
name  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  read  it  in  the  presence 
of  her  pleasant,  and  quite  wide-awake  old 
aunt,  and  therefore  she  got  up  very  quietly, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room.  She  was  quite 
out  of  breath  when  she  got  to  her  own 
chamber,  but  that  might  be  because  she  had 
stepped  up  the  stairs  very  rapidly.  And 
having  reached  a  charming,  high-backed  old 
chair,  in  which  she  had  accustomed  herself, 
since  her  residence  at  Eagle's  CM,  to  take  all 
her  meditations,  self-examinations,  and  such 
like  exercises,  she  seated  herself  therein,  and 
read  the  .letter.  Fast  and  foil  flowed  her 
tears  as  she  read  on ;  and  doubtless  they 
were,  in  part,  delicious  tears,  yet  not  so  much 
so  perhaps,  as  most  people,  had  her  heart 
been  known  to  them,  might  have  expected. 
If  Alfred  had  spent  many  hours  of  every 
day  since  they  parted,  in  rehearsing  to  him- 
self the  various  little  passages  of  their  past 
lives,  in  which  Julia  had  shown  symptoms 
of  affection  for  him,  so  had  Julia  likewise* 
And  Juha,  being  of  the  two  the  best  in* 
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formed  on  the  subject,  had  earliest  and  most 
decidedly  come  to  the  conviction  that  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  she  had  betrayed  her- 
self. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  before 
she  went  to  bed  that  night,  she  wrote  a  let- 
ter, not  more  than  one-eighth  part  so  long 
as  his,  in  which  she  gently,  gratefully, 
meekly,  but  most  decidedly,  declined  his 
offered  hand.  Then,  breathing  one  deep 
sigh,  as  she  sealed  her  despatch,  she  ex- 
claimed "  No,  my  dearest  Alfred!  You  shall 
not  make  shipwreck  of  your  happiness  a 
second  time  by  mistaking  your  heart.  You 
have  foimd  out,  painfully  enough,  no  doubt, 
that  admiration  is  not  love.  Nor  is  pity 
either,  Alfred.  And  that  you  would  find 
out  too,  were  I  weak  and  wicked  enough  to 

listen  to  you." 

•        ••••• 

The  effect  of  this  letter  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Alfred  was  really  terrible.  His  pride, 
his  seltesteem,  his  undoubting  confidence  in 
the  affection  of  almost  all  who  approached 
him,  had  all  been  trampled  down  to  the 
very  dust  by  his  adventure  with  the  worth- 
less Amelia,  but  the  image  of  the  pure,  the 
innocent,  the  high  principled  Julia  Drum- 
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mond  had  almost  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
frightful  discovery,  risen.  bdPore  him  like  an 
angel  of  light,  and  on  this  dear  image  his 
mind  had  fixed  itself  with  a  confiding  firm- 
ness which  had  at  once  removed  all  shadow 
of  weakness  firdm  his  feelings  and  from  his 
conduct. 

But  what,  and  where  was  he  now?  Of 
all  created  beings  he  beUeved  himself  the 
most  profoundly  miserable,  and  truly  there 
was  much  in  his  position  to  make  him  feel 
80.  The  ceaseless  course  of  unlimited  indul- 
gence  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  had  ill 
prepared  him  for  suffering  of  any  kind,  and 
even  his  very  best  quaUties,  his  generous 
and  confiding  nature,  and  the  warm  affec- 
tions of  his  heart,  all  tended  to  increase  his 
suffering.  Could  he,  as  he  laid  down  his 
aching  head  upon  that  fatal  letter,  have  had 
the  power,  by  a  wish,  of  falling  asleep  upon 
it  for  ever,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  would 
have  yielded  to  the  temptation.  If  Julia  had 
seen  him  at  that  moment,  could  she  have 
seen  him  sinking  from  his  high  hopes,  into 
the  miserable  weakness  of  despair,  and 
beheld  her  own  bright  image  fading  from 
his  mind,  and  leaving  the  dark  chilling  void  of 
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hopelessness  beliind  it,  could  she  have  for- 
given herself? 

For  many  hours  Alfred  hid  himself  from 
every  eye,  and  then,  his  resolution  being 
taken,  he  sought  his  parents,  with  Julia's 
letter  open  in  his  hand.  The  indignation, 
the  astonishment  with  which  it  was  read 
may  easily  be  imagined.  But  Alfred  su£fered 
them  not  long  to  dwell  upon  it.  His  only 
wish  now  was  to  leave  England,  and  of 
course  their  only  wish  was  that  he  should  do 
so,  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  himself. 
"  Did  he  wish  to  go  alone  ?" 

"  No.  He  wished  that  they  should  ac- 
company him  ;  but  on  condition  that  the 
name  of  Julia  Drummond  should  never  be 
mentioned  between  them."  It  was  no  vin- 
dictive feeling,  but  quite  the  contrary,  which 
dictated  this  condition.  Alfred  knew  that 
the  heart  of  Julia  had  been  bruised  in  his 
presence  by  the  insulting  spirit  of  the  hateful 
Ameha.  He  had  seen  it^  and  adored  that 
Amelia  still.  Could  she  forgive  this  ?  He 
had  dared  to  hope  it,  but  now  felt  that  it 
must  be  impossible  ;  and  he  would  not  again 
outrage  her  name  by  suffering  it  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  resentment. 
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For  four  long  years  the  devoted  parents, 
leaving  their  Mount,  and  their  .greatness, 
wandered  with  him  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  though  he  could  not  so  £u: 
recover  his  tranquillity  as  to  consent  to  re- 
turn to  a  spot  he  so  dreaded  to  see  as  the 
house  where  he  and  Julia^  had  grown  and 
lived  together  in  such  sweet  imion,  the  in* 
terval  was  not  lost,  or  useless.  He  never 
conquered  his  regret,  his  remorse,  for  the 
folly  that  had  lost  her ;  but  neither  did  he 
let  it  so  conquer  him,  as  to  destroy  his 
energy  and  intelligence  amidst  scenes  so  well 
calculated  to  rouse  all  his  highest  faculties  into 
action,  as  were  many  of  those  amidst  which 
he  lingered.  At  length  the  sudden  death  of 
one  of  the  principal  tenants  upon  Colonel 
Dermont's  estate  made  his  return  to  Stoke 
absolutely  necessary,  and  when  the  choice 
of  remaining  abroad  or  returning  to  Eng- 
land was  indulgently  offered  him,  he  con- 
sented to  return — not,  however,  to  the 
Mount — ^he  had  not  yet  suiSicient  courage 
for  that,  and  his  father  readily  consented 
that  he  should  remain  in  London,  while  he 
and  Mrs.  Dermont,  both  lon^g  to  see  the 
place  as  much  as  Alfred  dreaded  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  Stoke  without  him. 
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♦.  ♦  •  •  ' 

Meanwhile,  Julia  had  found  a  maternal 
Mend  and  a  veiy  tranquil  home  at  Eagle's 
CM.  She  had  found,  too,  a  fine  old  library 
there,  and  the  gay  little  girl  was  growing 
rapidly  into  the  studious  woman,  when  Mrs. 
M^Kensie's  only  daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  wealthy  Scotch  baronet,  invited 
her  to  accompany  their  family  to  London, 
for  a  few  weeks.  Julia  did  not  feel  the 
temptation  to  be  very  strong,  for  she  did 
not  fancy  that  she  should  like  London.  But 
Mrs.  M^Kensie  very  cordially  approved  of 
her  daughter's  proposal,  and  Julia,  within  a 
week  after  it  was  made,  foxmd  herself  the 
inmate  of  a  very  gay-looking  house  in 
Grosvenor-place. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Bruce  had  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  Julia  was  far 
from  unamused  at  the  variety  of  new  scenes 
to  which  she  was  introduced.  Ball  followed 
ball  in  rapid  succession;  and  Julia,  though 
sometime^  a  little  weary,  yielded  imresist- 
ingly  to  the  wishes  of  her  gay  fiiend,  and 
spent  abundance  of  money  in  fine  dresses, 
and  abundance  of  nights  with  little  sleep, 
without  grumbling. 
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At  last,  however,  a  trouble  came  upon 
her,  which  made  her  look  forward  with 
a  good  deal  of  impatience  to  their  return 
home.  Julia,  who  had  grown  into  very 
perfect  loveliness,  and  who  had  speedily  be- 
come one  of  the  acknowledged  beauties  of 
the  season,  received  an  offer  of  marriage, 
which  raised  the  triumph  of  her  obliging 
friends  to  the  very  highest  pitch;  and  so 
very  determined  were  they  that  the  foolish 
girl  should  not  be  permitted  to  mar  her  own 
fortune,  that  the  more  poor  Julia  persisted 
in  assuring  his  lordship  that  she  could  not 
do  herself  the  honour  of  accepting  him,  the 
more  they  privately  assured  him,  contrari- 
wise, that  he  must  not  suppose  her  refusal 
meant  any  thing  beyond  youthful  shjmess. 

Lord  Elton,  though  by  no  means  deficient 
in  intellect,  on  most  occasions,  was  on  this 
incapable  of  receiving  the  true  answer, 
which  drove  him  half  mad,  instead  of  the 
false  one,  which  persuaded  him  to  fancy  that 
he  was  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  •  All  this 
'  had  gone  on  for  a  week  or  two,  and  Julia 
was  beginning  to  feel  vexed  and  angry,  when 
matters  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
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following  unexpected  manner.  Lord  Elton, 
though  not  so  much  vexed  as  Julia,  was  be- 
ginning to  think  that  the  fair  one,  at  whose 
feet  he  was  willing  to  lay  both  his  coronet 
and  himself  for  ever,  notwithstanding  all  her 
angelic  attributes,  was  rather  unfairly  trifling 
with  him,  and  he  determined  that  his  fate 
should  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  be- 
fore a  certain  ball,  where  he  knew  he  should 
meet  her,  should  come  to  a  close. 

Having  screwed  his  courage  very  firmly 
to  this  resolution,  he  stood  ready,  almost  at 
the  door,  to  receive  her  at  her  entrance,  en- 
gaged her  to  dance,  presented  his  arm,  and 
led  her,  not  to  the  dance,  but  to  a  small  room 
prepared  for  chess  and  flirtation,  at  a  very 
quiet  distance  from  it.  Thete  was  so  much 
determination  in  the  gentleman's  manner  of 
performing  this  manoeuvre  that  it  would  not 
have  been  very  easy  to  resist  it,  if  she  had 
wished  to  do  so  ;  but  she  did  not;  for  she, 
too,  thought  it  was  quite  time  to  convince  his 
lordship  that  she  was  in  earnest. 

He  had  placed  her  on  a  sofa  which  oc- 
cupied a  recess  in  the  wall,  and  seating  him- 
self in  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  he  began  in  a 
manner  equally  earnest  and  respectful,  to  re- 
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peat  the  humble  hope  that  time,  and  a  con- 
viction of  his  devoted  love,  might  at  length 
operate  in  hia  favour. 

There  was  at  first  a  sort  of  restless  im- 
patience in  her  eye,  that  seemed  to  express 
a  wish  that  he  should  go  on  and  finish,  that 
she  might  answer  him.  But  then,  the  eye 
became  fixed,  and  there  was  a  deep  emotion, 
an  anxious  uncertainty,  in  its  expression, 
which  he  could  not  comprehend,  but  felt  con- 
vinced, at  last,  that  at  any  rate  it  did  not 
speak  indifierence.  He  pursued  his  theme, 
he  conjured  her  to  answer  him.  And  then 
she  started,  and  withdrawing  her  eyes  fix)m 
the  object  upon  which  they  had  been  fixed, 
said, 

"  What  have  you  been  saying,  sir? — ^I 
beg  your  pardon — ^my  lord,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  indeed,  indeed,  I  know  not  a  single 
word  that  you  have  spoken  to  me." 

Astonished  and  irritated  beyond  bearing, 
Lord  Elton  started  up,  following  with  his 
eyes  the  direction  which  hers  had  taken,  and 
he  certainly  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
had  not  been  bent  on  vacancy,  for  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  small  room  stood  a  figure 
that  might  have  fixed  the  eye  of  any  lady  in 
the  world. 
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A  young  man  considerably  above  the  com- 
mon height,  with  very  strikingly  handsome 
features,  and  a  form  of  peculiar  dignity  and 
grace,  stood  leaning  against  the  frame  of  the 
door  which  led  from  one  of  the  larger  apart- 
ments. A  single  glance  sufficed  to  show  that 
he  was  as  completely  engaged  in  gazing  at 
Miss  Drummond  as  it  was  possible  Miss 
Drummond  could  be  in  gazing  at  him  ;  and 
there  was  something  too  in  his  attitude,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  as  strong  a  degree  of  agi- 
tation on  his  part  as  the  young  lady  had  dis- 
played on  hers. 

This  indeed  seemed  to  be  the  decisive 
moment;  at  any  rate  it  was  plain  that  the 
agitated  young  nobleman  intended  to  make 
it  so,  for  with  no  other  respect  for  the  pre- 
sence of  this  unwelcome  intruder  than  the 
merely  lowering  his  voice  to  something  like 
a  whisper,  he  said,  ^^  Julia  I  Miss  Drum- 
mond I"  and  then,  in  a  lower  voice  still,  he 
went  on,  '^  answer  me,  I  conjure  you !  I  have 
placed  my  honour,  my  happiness,  almost  my 
life  in  your  hands  ;  and,  in  return,  I  only  ask 
to  know  your  will.  Julia,  is  there  any  hope 
for  me  ?     Who  is  the  man  on  whom  you  have 
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been  looking  go  earnestly  ?  Is  he — ^tell  me 
at  once,  Julia,  is  he  nearer  and  dearer  to  you 
than  I  can  ever  be  ?  Julia  Drummond  I  tell 
me!  May  I  ever  hope  that  you  vnll  be  my 
veife?" 

**  Never,  never,''  replied  Julia,  with  a  de- 
cisiveness of  tone  which  if  a  positive  and  di- 
rect answer  was  all  that  he  required,  ought 
to  have  contented  him,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible that  any  thing  could  be  more  positive 
and  direct.  It  might  certainly  have  been 
somewhat  more  courteous  and  more  gentle, 
and  so  it  doubtless  would  have  been,  had  not 
Alfred  Dermont  (for  it  was  no  other),  been 
standing  (seen  for  the  first  time  for  more 
than  four  years)  exactly  opposite  to  her. 

Lord  Elton  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  very  boldly  indifferent  to 
the  stranger's  presence,  seized  her  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

"  God  bless  you  I''  he  exclaimed,  and  passed 
through  a  door  which  opened  near  the  sofi^ 
with  a  movement  so  rapid,  that  he  had  gone 
from  her  sight  forever,  before  her  understand- 
ing had  fully  received  the  meaning  of  his 
solemn  farewell. 

^'  Julia  !''  exclaimed  Alfred,  springing  for- 
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ward.  "Julia  Drummondl — so — so  exqui- 
sitely— ^yet  ever,  ever  the  same  1  Who  was 
that  man,  Julia  ? — who  is  he  ? — ^what  is  he  ?'' 

^^  It  was  Lord  Elton,"  replied  Julia,  with 
unnatural  quietness  of  manner ;  for  her  heart 
was  beating  like  the  paddles  of  a  steam-boat 
that  had  some  royal  freight  aboard,  and  being 
resolutely  determined  to  get  the  better  of  it, 
she  had  rather  overdone  the  business,  and 
looked  more  like  an  alabaster  statue  than  a 
living,  loving,  breathing  woman. 

"  What  right  had  he  to  call  you  Julia  ? 
'  What  right  had  he  to  kiss  your  hand  ?  What 
was  it  you  told  him  could  never,  never  be  ? 
Had  he  dared  to  speak  of  me  ?  Did  he 
dare  to  extract  a  promise  from  you  concern- 
ing me  ?" 

Alfred  Dermont  was  vastly  improved  in 
many  ways  since  they  had  parted  last^  but  at 
that  particular  moment  Julia  had  no  great 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  in  any  degree 
conquered  his  impetuosity,  for  not  only  did 
he  speak  with  a  vehemence  that  frightened 
her,  but  his  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
door  by  which  the  discarded  nobleman  had 
made  his  exit  in  a  manner  that  strongly  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  follow 
him. 

VOL.  in.  2  b 
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**  He  never  mentioned  you.  He  extracted 
no  promise  concerning  you  1"  cried  tlie  tern* 
fied  Julia,  invohmtarily  stretching  out  ber 
hand  to  check  the  anticipated  movement,  and 
laying  it  upon  his  arm. 

<*  Nay,  Julia,''  said  Alfired,  in  a  softened 
voice,  and  gently,  slowly^  lingeringly  remov* 
ing  the  little  hand  that  was  meant  to  restrain 
him,  ^^  do  not  &ncy  that  any  force  beyond 
the  very  slightest  expression  of  your  wishes 
can  be  necessary  to  prevent  my  asking 
these  same  questions  too  rudely  of  Lord 
Elton.  I  will  never  quarrel  with  any  man 
whose  safety  is  dear  to  you,  Julia." 

'^  He  never  can  be  any  thing  to  me,''  cried 
Julia,  with  a  little  more  of  her  statue-like 
composure,  ''and  you  heard  me  tell  him  so." 

'*  And  you  have  told  me  the  same,  Julia," 
returned  Alfred  in  a  tone  of  the  most  pro- 
found melancholy.  "I  hope^  in  common 
charity  I  hope,  that  he  will  not  dwell  for  lin- 
gering years  upon  the  words  with  the  same 
ceaseless  misery  that  IJiave  done." 

Having  said  this,  he  dropped  into  the  chur 
that  Lord  £lton  had  occupied,  and  neither 
of  them  uttered  a  word  for  lediat  appeared  to 
both  to  be  an  enormous  interval ;  but  Julia 
yerj  plainly  heard  the  beating  of  her  own 
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hearty  and  she  was  horribly  afraid  that  he 
would  hear  it  too. 

"  Julia!"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  firmly  be- 
lieved that  I  could  never  hope  again;  for 
more  than  four  years  I  have  believed  the 
letter  you  wrote  to^  me  from  Eagle's  Cliff  had 
sealed  my  fisite  for  ever ;  and  what  leads  me 
to  think  otherwise  at  this  moment  ?  Who 
shall  say  ?  I  cannot.  I  cannot  even  guess 
why  it  is  that,  in  defiance  of  that  letter,  in 
defiance  of  your  own  assurance,  so  calmly,  so 
deHberately  given,  I  should  be  mad  enough 
to  risk  the  agony  of  another  refusal.  But 
were  I  to  ask  the  same  question  of  you  that 
I  presume  that  unhappy  young  man  to  have 
asked — ^if  once  more  I  were  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife,  would  you  repeat  your  tremendous 
*  Never  I  never?'" 

The  eyes  of  Julia  were  fixed  upon  the 
carpet ;  for  Alfired  spoke  slowly,  very  slowly; 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
have  remained  looking  at  him  all  the  time ; 
but  when  he  stopped,  quite  stopped,  she 
raised  her  eyes,  and  though  she  met  his, 
which  were  most  intently  fixed  upon  her, 
she  very  distinctly  answered  "No."  The 
word  was  not  spoken  loudly,  quite  the  con- 
trary indeed,  but,  probably  from  the  circum- 
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stance  of  its  standing  alone,  it  was  remark- 

ably  distinct. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

And  this,  gentle  reader,  is  all  the  love- 
making  between  my  hero  and  heroine  witk 
which  I  can  favour  you.  Had  Alfred  been 
able  to  fall  at  her  feet  at  the  moment,  I  might 
have  been  tempted  perhaps  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  it,  for  that  sort  of  thing  is  always 
very  interesting ;  but  this  was  rendered  quite 
impossible  by  the  entrance  of  company.  And 
when  the  first  emotion  of  an  author  is  over  it  is 
very  difficult  to  rekindle  it  again  on  the  same 
theme, — it  is,  however,  so  particularly  easy  to 
guess  all  that  came  afterwards,  that  there  is  but 
little  reason  to  regret  the  interruption.  Suffice 
it  to  say^  that  by  the  particular  advice  of  Mrs. 
Dermont,  given  by  letter,  and  of  Lady  Bruc^ 
given  by  vivd  voce^  Julia  took  advantage  of 
the  lucky  circumstance  of  her  being  in  Lon* 
don,  to  buy  her  wedding-dothes ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  possible  after  her  return  to  Eagle's 
Cliff,  her  marriage  with  Alfred  was  cele- 
brated there,  the  colonel  taking  the  long 
journey  thither  from  the  Mount,  that  he 
might  satisfy  his  conscience,  as  he  sidd,  by 
performing  the  last  office  of  a  guardian  in 
giving  her  away.     The  preparations  for  the 
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redding  were  considerably  shortened,  by  the 
marriage  settlement  prepared  for  the  beauti- 
ful Amelia,  serving  as  a  corrected  draft  of 
that  which  was  required  on  the  present  occasion. 

•  •  *  * 

But  the  curtain  cannot  be  dropped,  with- 
out bringing,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  prin- 
cipal dramatis  persorue  for  a  few  minutes 
upon  the  stage. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  William  Hammond,  who 
were  brought  together  for  the  space  of  several 
months  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  Lord 
Ripley,  did  not,  upon  the  whole,  enjoy  a  very 
prosperous  career.  They  were  divorced  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their  union;  but 
his  lordship  did  not  make  so  good  a  thing  of 
it  as  he  expected,  for  though  the  lover  of 
his  lady  was  a  very  wealthy  personage,  there 
were  several  circumstances  brought  forward 
on  the  trial,  which  tended  to  create  a  doubt 
whether  the  lady's  husband  had  sustained 
much  damage  in  the  affair;  and  twenty 
pounds  was  all  that  he  obtained  by  his  suc- 
cessful action.  Neither  did.  this  person  think 
proper  to  marry  the  lady,  and  the  later  scenes 
of  her  career  are  buried  in  total  darkness. 

The  acquaintance  between  Miss  Celestina 
Marsh  and  Mr.  Macnab  increased  so  rapidly 
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during  the  break&st-party  at  Beech  Hill, 
that  the  gentleman  having  been  told  by  some 
one  or  other^  that  Mr.  Tremayne  Marsh,  was 
<<  certain  not  to  many,"  and  very  '*  likely 
not  to  live,"  proposed  an  elopement  to  Gret- 
na Green  by  way  of  a  frolic  to  the  lady,  to 
which  she  acceded  in  the  most  gay  and  good- 
humoured  manner  imaginable.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact^  certainly,  that  they  were  both  of 
age;  but  for  some  reasons,  best  known  to 
himself,  the  North  Briton  preferred  bringing 
matters  to  a  conclusion  at  once,  and  assuring 
his  charming  bride  that  he  should  look  forward 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  making  the 
acquaintance  of  her  brother  hereafter,  whisked 
her  away  first  to  Gretna  Green  and  then  to 
Australia. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  ber  broths, 
he  hastened  to  return,  full  of  self-reproaches, 
fer  having  neglected  his  duty,  and  deter- 
mined upon  making  such  a  settlement  upon 
his  sister  .as  should  secure  her  fixnn  want — to 
which  brotherly  purpose  he  minutely  dedi* 
cated  one-half  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
But  the  unfortunate  Celestina  did  not  live  to 
profit  by  this  kindness ;  for  he&xh  the  deeds 
were  executed,  news  arrived  of  her  having 
perished  by  shipwreck,  together  with  her 
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husband,  and  many  other  passengers.  Poor 
George  looked  as  conscience-stricken  and 
miserable  as  if  he  had  contrived  and  executed 
the  whole  business.  Every  body  was  very 
kind  to  him,  but  the  ladies  at  the  Grange 
particularly  so.  Nevertheless,  it  was  so  evi- 
dent to  them  that  his  spirits  continued  to  be 
depressed,  that  Charlotte  Verepoint  became 
at  length  quite  convinced  that  the  only  way 
effectually  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  sister,  was 
to  give  herself  to  him  as  a  wife.  And  this 
she  did,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her  mo- 
ther, and  by  the  harmony  which  has  ever 
since  existed  between  the  well-restored  and 
tastefully  decorated  Locklow  Wood  and  the 
Grange,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
all  parties  continue  perfectly  well  satisfied 
with  the  match. 

Mrs.  Stephens  is  the  mother  of  many 
charming  young  Stephenses,  but  is  herself 
grown  so  fat  and  heavy,  that  she  has  quite 
abandoned  the  character  of  a  young  married 
woman.  Mr.  Stephens,  on  the  contrary,  is 
grown  exceedingly  cross,  and  exceedingly 
thin^  and  has  been  occupied  incessantly  during 
the  last  six  months  in  labouring  to  coax  his 
lady  out  of  a  sum   of  money  sufficient  to 
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enable  bim  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  tbe 
United  States,  that  he  might  exert  the  ener- 
gies of  bis  own  fine  spirit,  in  examining  the 
fine  issaes  of  theirs.  But  whether  he  will 
succeed  or  not,  is  still  very  doubtfiiL 


THE  END. 
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